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LONDON REVIEW. 


Art I.—The Times, the Morning Chronicle, &c. &c. The 
Edinburgh Review, The Quarterly Review, &c. &e. 

S a learned doctor, a passionate admirer of the Nicotian 

plant, was not long since regaling himself with a pinch of 
snuft, m the study of an old college friend, his classical recollec- 
tions suddenly mixed with his present sensation, and suggested 
the following question :—‘ If a Greek or a Roman were to rise 
from the grave, how would you explain to him the three suc- 
cessive enjoyments which we have had to-day after dinner,—tea, 
coffee, and snuff? By what perception or sensation familiar to 
them, would you account for the modern use of the three vulgar 
elements, which we see notified on every huckster’s staii ?—or paint 
the more refined beatitude of a young barrister comfortably 
niched in one of our London divans, concentrating his rumina- 
tions over a new Quarterly, by the aid of a highly-flavoured 
Havannah?’ The doctor's friend, whose ingenuity is not easily 
taken at fault, answered: ‘¢ By friction, which was performed so 
consummately in their baths. It is no new propensity of animal 
nature, to find pleasure fromi the combination of a stimulant, 
and a sedative. ‘The ancients chafed their skins, and we chafe 
our stomachs, exactly for that same double purpose of excitement 
and repose (let physiologists explain their union) which these 
vegetable substances procure now so extensively to mankind. 
In a word, I would tell the ancient Greeks or Romans, that the 
dealer in tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff, is to us what the ex- 
perienced practitioner of the strigil was to them; with this 
difference, sa that while we spare our skins, our stomachs 
are in danger of being tanned into leather.’ 

It would, indeed, be an amusement equally instructive and 
curious to form a list of analogous customs from a comparison of 
the every-day life of the ancients with our own. That such a 
correspondence must exist to a surprising degree, no one well 
acquainted with the extent and uniformity of the first principles 
of human nature, and accustomed to discover them under the 
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2 Journals and Reviews. 
innumerable disguises which they assume from a modification of 
external circumstances, can doubt for a moment. 

In no respect can we be supposed to differ more from the 
ancients, than in the moral and intellectual peculiarities which 
the invention of printing has produced in ine society. We 
do not mean that it would be difficult to make Cicero nat 
the relation in which Lord Spencer’s library, and that of the 
British Museum, stand with those of the Tusculanum and the 
Palatine. The difficulty would be to explain both to Greeks 
and Romans the uses and enjoyments of the me and 

amphlet-room at any of our clubs. Something like books, 
mdeed, they would observe on every table. ‘ But how is it, 
our revived ancients would say, ‘ that these vary so much in 
size, shape, and colour? What are these large pieces of 
papyrus covered on every side with characters, and looking 
as if one of your books had melted down and spread itself over 
the surface? And why, stained as they seem with your food, 
as if you could not relish your meals without them, are they 
crumpled and torn, and honoured with so little attention? A 
glance cast on the top, a few minutes’ attention about the centre, 
then another side-look towards the bottom, generally attended with 
a smile—such is the treatment your countrymen usually bestow on 
one of these unhappy treatises, which, were they written in our 
most approved character, and duly folded, would form a roll 
which few but men of senatorial dignity could afford to pur- 
chase. . We find them, besides, in the lowest of your taberne. 
The tattered charioteer who waited to convey us hither, was 
perusing one of these soiled treatises with an interest which 
appeared chiefly directed to the minute characters recording 
your petty judicial proceedings, overlooking the more legible 
matter, which finds favour in the eyes of your high-priests and 
senators.’ 

‘ Most ancient, worthy, and approved good masters,’ we might 
answer, ‘you may, if Pluto will extend your leave of absence ts 
ten or twelve years, visit every corner of our mighty Babylon ; 
but in vain would you seek for any thing resembling your Forum 
or Agora, which only exists in its pure state at the village smithy, 
or the market cross. Know, then, that these square pieces of 
paper are the Agoras of modern life. The same skilful division 
of labour which brings the fowl ready trussed to our doors from 
the market, brings also an abstract of the 

‘ Votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus,’ 
which agitate the great metropolis, and even opinions, ready 
prepared, to the breakfast-tables of our remotest farms, ere the 
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controversial warmth has had time to cool. In the centre of this 
square, where you observe the larger character, a public orator, 
“iras et verba locans,” takes his daily stand. One makes his 
speeches in the morning, another reserves his for the evening ; 
a third class, either disposed to take less trouble, or, finding it 
convenient to construct their speeches from fragments of the 
daily orations, harangue once in two or three days; while a 
fourth way-lay the people in their road to visit the temples on 
our hebdomadal festivals. But cast your eyes to another part of 
these our artificial forums, and observe the number of small 
divisions which fill up the space. These are the stalls of mer- 
chandize. Your own venders must have been very noisy, and a 
frequent cause of annoyance to the political speakers; but here 
the hawkers of wet and dry goods, the hawkers of medicine, the 
hawkers of personal services, the hawkers of husbands and 
wives, (for among us these articles are often cried up for sale,) 
and lastly, the hawkers of religious, moral, and political wisdom, 
all cry out at once, without tumult and confusion, yet so as 
to be heard in three days through the remotest corners of these 
islands. 

‘You observed, with a kind of reproach, (we pursue our 
imaginary task of acting cicerone to Cicero and his Greek com- 
panion,) ‘ that our people generally take up these printed squares 
m a light and desultory manner. But let us ask you whether 
your cotemporaries went to the place of public resort in a more 
thoughtful mood? We know that among the Greeks, who 
above all men prized social intercourse as the staple pleasure of 
a free state, the filling of the Agora was an index of time as 
accurate as our eae An Athenian grew restless about 
the hour which we call ten, unless he could take a walk in 
the market, hear what was to be done in the courts of justice, 
learn the price of commodities, laugh at some popular joke, 
grumble at the interference of some inferior officer of govern- 
ment, and devote to the Furies some nuisance which offended 
his eye or ear. We of England do not like to meet the fog 
at so early an hour, yet are we not less impatient than the 
most fidgetty Areopagite, if the paper agora is half an hour 
too late on our tables. Is it that we have any thing important 
to learn? No more than yourselves had any thing necessarily 
important to hear in the market. But we like to cast an eye on 
the buying and selling department, though we have no purchase to 
make ; we pause a few minutes to hear our favourite orator, and 
the next moment forget what he said. Did not your people do 
the same? It is true that while our diurnal Demosthenes is 
pouring a stream of the most impassioned eloquence before us, at 
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the moment when he is denouncing ruin upon this mis-governed 
realm, showering invective on some foreign potentate, and fore- 
telling famine, tumult, and pestilence, as the necessary conse- 
quences of not following his advice, we frequently turn our backs 
upon him to stir the fire, or grumble to any one who meets our 
eye at the delay of our breakfast. But how slight a breach of 
politeness is this compared to the talking, the yawning, the rest- 
lessness, with which you must so often have tried the patience of 
your most eloquent Ltdeete? As ours address us from behind 
a curtain, so that we cannot compare their words with their looks, 
a suspicion may be allowed now and then to cross our minds, that 
like the Janus-faced mime who could cry on one side of his coun- 
tenance and laugh on the other, our orator’s paper face may be 
steeped in tears, while his fleshly one is expanded into a broad 
smile of self-gratulation. We are accordingly rather sparing of 
our sensibilities, and secure of finding our orator ready to resume 
when we have leisure to hear him, we cast a side glance at the 
booths of our mountebanks and cheats, or turn aside to look into 
the courts of law. If a peculiarly bloody murder has been tried, 
or if some domestic intrigue has produced a complicated love 
story, however offensive in its details, you will find our reading 
crowd stationary in that quarter,-to enjoy the tragic stimulants of 
terror and pity, as of yore. We have also a modest corner of the 
square appropriated to the use of our poets; but, like Polydorus’s 
ghost, they generally utter doleful soliloquies, which no one will 
stop to hear.’ 

We shall not lengthen the imaginary parallel by descanting 
minutely on the uses of our more dignified periodicals, as com- 
pared with the ancient schools of philosophy, which, as our readers 
may well imagine, would be a delicate task in our present circum- 
stances. If it should appear an unwarranted assumption to install 
ourselves by our own fiat in the groves of Academus and the 
Lyceum, while we place the daily journals no higher in the scale 
of equivalents than an Athenian Bow-street or Bartholomew fair, 
what, we might ask, do we gain by the dignity and repose of our 
situation? Just as much as the philosophers of antiquity could 
for the most part expect; namely, that a few of the intellectual 
loungers of Athens, when tired of the noise of the market-place, 
would drop in to hear a portion of their wisdom, and turn their 
backs upon'the peroration. 

Such inevitably would be the fate of reviews in modern times, 
if the peculiar circumstances which arise from the art of printing 
had not enabled their conductors to enliven them with modifica- 
tions of every thing which gives zest to the modern agora or 
newspaper. ‘Ihe reviews are lounging places as well as the daily 
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journals: but they are not open to the mob, and rank rather as 
the select porticos, set apart for the better sort of people. But, 
like the bazaars or coffee-houses of the East, they would not pros- 
per without the occasional help of a story-teller, or a poet. A 
fiery speaker must also now aa then be allowed to strut and fret 
his hour on the political stage, succeeded, according to approved 
custom, by an overture from some popular professor of music ; 
and a doctor of physic should be at hand to correct the dyspepsy 
engendered by metaphysics or controversial matter. 

‘To these wise contrivances our reviews owe a greater degrce of 
popularity than was always enjoyed by their equivalents, the 
schools of the ancient philosophers. But lounging-places of learn- 
ing, in the true sense of the Greek work,* they must always be; 
a mere resource of indolence ; a specious abuse of the wonderful 
power which the human mind possesses at’ present by means of 
the press. This admission, it may be said, is a somewhat gratuitous 
instance of candour in a review struggling for its modicum of 
notice in a crowd of similar works. But the acknowledged truth 
of the case robs us of all merit in such avowal, while it affords a 
fair ground for our pretensions. ‘The love of amusement is the 
leading tendency of refined society, and the higher the refinement, 
the more are men inclined to seek their amusement with the least 
possible exertion. We do not speak of bodily exertion, which is 
sought in its different forms by the higher classes as the most 
obvious and easy means of relaxation. It is the mind which seeks 
constantly for some occupation which may at once afford an agree- 
able yet passive excitement, and flatter the conscience with the 
idea of acquired knowledge. Were it not for the vehement pas- 
sions and interests which mix inevitably with politics and religion, 
and the recorded conviction that where liberty does not struggle 
in earnest, the encroachments of power would gradually destroy 
its very forms; we should see the British parliament reduced to 
what the Roman senate was in the days of Pliny, a refined arena 
for the display of talent and humour, where the magnates of the 
realm might spend very agreeably the evenings of the duller 
season in the year. The petty-sessions of populous neighbour- 
hoods, and even, we suspect, the pupil-rooms of our more fashion- 
able special pleaders, have become places of social resort for the 
same class of amateurs formerly known in the rear of our army 
under the name of felicity-hunters, who linger in the wake of real 
business in order to enjoy a respectable pretext for killing time; 
while the ancient sect of deipnosophists, or agreeable diners-out, 
has revived, to the exclusion of the broader jesters of yore, and 
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adapts consommeés and light creams of every sort of knowledge to 
the digestion of the fair. 

With the strenuous indolence of such polite persons, it is not 
our wish to find fault. The extensive range of conversation in 
which it is the study of so many to shine, implies a cultivated 
tone of society, and an increase of the means of refined social 
enjoyment, while it acts as a stimulus on many whose minds would 
otherwise remain a total blank. The danger resultmg from it is 
obvious; that it may refine away the powers of minds capable 
of higher things, and destroy the concentration of thought and 
= necessary to attain excellence in any one branch of in- 

ormation. Where the increasing demands of society require every 
one to enter into a variety of skiaie, and the confession of igno- 
rance is censured as ~— ing a want of interest on points which 
lie open to every one, a alse and restless ambition is engendered, 
and as much labour is frequently expended in desultory border 
inroads upon different provinces of knowledge, as, if properly 
directed, would conquer and secure any one of them. 

Having borne our testimony against the abuse of the facilities 
afforded by modern pusisiiieils, which, we conceive, is not fairly 
chargeable on those who cater for them, we would only briefly 
remark, as touching ourselves, that our object will be to stimu- 
late instead of palling cntleeliy-duateedl of manufacturing 
thoughts for the reader, to induce him to think for himself; 
in a word, to lend him a helping hand up the tree of know- 
ledge, not gather the fruit for fim, express its juices, and concen- 
trate them into an extract. 

Thus much as to the minor subjects which are shared in common 
with a large class of luminous and amusing periodicals of annual, 
quarterly, monthly, or weekly circulation. But as the peculiar 
province of a review confessedly lies in those graver subjects of 
discussion, which, coming home as they do to the business and 
bosoms of all thinking men, naturally engender party-spirit, we 
conclude, some avowal must be made of our intended line of con- 
duct on this head also. Now professions of impartiality, we are 
aware, are the cheap and decent salvo which it becomes a re- 
viewer to make to ee own conscience and that of the public. 
But feeling seriously, as we ought to do, that the only merit 
which can give permanent weight to a review, and entitle it to 
a parallel with the schools of ancient philosophy, is the encou- 
ragement of such sound and dispassionate judgments, as men 
may not blush to have formed when age has moderated their pas- 
sions, we trust our practice may be found consonant with our 
principles. In spite, indeed, of the excitement produced by one or 
two unfortunate questions, we conceive, that the temper of the 
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general mass of society is becoming more moderate on political 
subjects, and more sceptical as to the motives of contending 
parties. Like the heavy ground swell which continues long after 
ihe storm has ceased to rage, the excitation produced by times 
of war and trouble, is slowly but surely ilies: and the 
pugnacious habits wearing out, which our gazettes communi- 
cated by sympathy to men of sedentary occupations. Inspired 
by the animating details of second editions, a reviewer formerly 
launched forth to ‘ burn, sink, and destroy,’ as by the tenor of 
his self-created letter of marque, such vessels as did not answer 
his signal: but in the present day, an author may, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s latiguage, 

‘ Strike his flag, and bind his skiff to land, 
in the assurance that such buccaneering practices will be punished 
by the law-merchant of civilized ports of literature. Thus, 
also, with regard to politics. In the present times, it is probable, 
that the language of Fox, Burke, or Chatham, tas expose 
them to be called to order in the house, and injure their cause 
in the eyes of the moderate. A strong bias is necessary on either 
side to impel or control the great and decisive movements which 
are in agitation on the eve of a public crisis; but when such 
occasions no longer exist, the vis inertia which consists in the 
calm sense of society, naturally predominates towards the 
centre: private individuals are shy of pledging themselves to 
any more specific party than their country and their common 
interests, and adopt no other rule of judgment than the merits 
of each individual case. The time is now come when the mass 
of men of sense and substance, who have little to gain and much 
to lose by party squabbles, may, like the stout Burgher of the 
Wynd, sturdily walk the crown of the causeway on their lawful 
business, neither heeding the war cries of different aristocratic 
retainers, nor interposing in the broils of the mob more than is 
necessary to preserve public order. Of this independent class of 
men, any journal which, in a different state of things, should 
have committed itself to certain persons, cannot well profess to be 
the organ, without incurring the charge of tergiversation nine 
its former supporters. But feeling ourselves fettered by no suc 
engagements, our highest ambition would be to stand well in the 
opinion of the important body whom we have described, 

We would not be understood as meaning to decry the legiti- 
mate uses of party spirit. A principle so interwoven with the 
nature of man, and so extensively pervading both public and 
private society, is obviously intended by nature to answer an 
important end, and when tolerably honest and disinterested, be- 
comes deservedly respectable. But its office is limited in the 
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development of truth on those subjects of vital importance with 
which it is particularly conversant, and on which a Review, pro- 
fessing to speak at all, ought to be free from its influence. ‘The 

eculiar duty of the latter, which, we conceive, has not as yet 
foes accurately laid down, may be traced by a glance at the 
component parts of an English court of law. Here the rival advo- 
cates, we will not say influenced by the argamentum ad hominem 
of their retainers, but bound in honour to deserve the confidence 
reposed in them, and favourably disposed to the ewparte state- 
ments of their clients, are sure to thresh out the facts which it is 
the business of the judge dispassionately to sift and submit to 
the jury. The parallel, we think, will hold. The jury, who 
are to dette on political matters, are the enlightened and mode- 
rate portion of society; the advocates, pamphleteers and party 
men; while the office of a reviewer, if he be good for any thing, 
precisely corresponds with that of the judge. Unless he can 
resolve to consider the case in question strictly on the basis of 
its own merits, to expose fallacies however humorously couched, 
and however gratifying to his private partialities, to afford a 
clear and engpatihed detail of the arguments on both sidés, and 
especially to maintain the dignity of his court, and the purity of 
the memorable ninth injunction in the decalogue, by severely 
checking personal rancour or wilful misconstruction of motives, 
the sooner the common consent of the public deposes him from 
his self-constituted office, the better. ‘The same feeling which 
improves the efficacy of an advocate, destroys that of a judge, 
and the wit and sarcasm which are the fair weapons of an 
opening speech, would be misplaced in summing up evidence. 
His private opinions are still his own, and not compromised by 
the exercise of his public duty; nor on lighter subjects is he more 
precluded from the indulgence of humour and fancy, than his 
legal prototype from laughing over a good story among a party 
of friends. 

This, it may be said by some, is ever to halt between two 
opinions, and hold none in good earnest. Nor, in fact, do we 
choose to acknowledge any more specific than a sincere attach- 
ment to Christianity, and a sincere desire for social improvement, 
with the least possible disturbance of established order. Those 
who feel not these motives are as much out of the pale of that 
society to which we would address ourselves, as the unfortunate 
persons whom the ancients were wont to drown in a sack with 
obscene animals; and those who do feel them, might, one would 
suppose, differ from each other without rancour, and alter their 
opinion without discredit. ‘There are, however, several motives, 
distinct from self-interest or party-engagements, which tend to 
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rpetuate a party-bias when once acquired. In the first place, 
it is gratifying to the natural indolence of man, once for all, to 
construct or adopt a political creed, which may, like a house, serve 
him comfortably and permanently, without costing any future 
trouble: and in obtaining this desired end, it is an easier process to 
discover arguments on one side, than to weigh both. Pride, too, is 
always ready to father the offspring of indolence, and in stifling all 
misgivings as to a person’s own opinion, precludes all indulgence 
to that of others: nor is it likely that the grown individual who 
can find hundreds to second him, should resign the virile privi- 
lege of obstinacy which he maintained at the risk of his skin 
when an urchin. The love of passive excitement, also, to which 
we have before alluded, operates strongly in clenching a political 
creed. Without a good, undoubting belief, the lounger loses 
much of the zest afforded by party wit and satire, and by the exer- 
cise of that excursive genius which produces the blue boars and 
red lions on sign-posts, and political likenesses in print. ‘There 
is, also, a sort of interest allied to the pure spirit of gambling, 
which attaches itself to one or other of the parties whom a spec- 
tator sees contending, and which extends from a royal bull-fight 
down to a maggot-race. ‘Two dogs cannot worry one another in 
the streets without instantly forming each his party among the 
crowd ; much more then does the principle apply to the contests 
of distinguished statesmen, even on subjects unconnected with 
the prosperity of the country. 

Notwithstanding the influence of these several motives in pro- 
ducing party spirit, it is obvious enough that they have no share 
in the decisions of men in matters more nearly affecting their 
own interest. In choosing and purchasing an estate, a survey 
of the soil and localities is rather more trusted to than an eloquent 
eulogium from Mr. Robins; and past opinions are considered as 
neither binding nor infallible, when compared with new facts. 
We conceive that the portion of society who choose to be equally 
free in the exercise of their political judgment, is increasing both 
in number and consideration: and that in compliment to their 
decency and good sense, party virulence is gradually retreating to 
the shelter of parish vestries. It is on our belief in the existence 
of this class that we found our hopes of that which has been 
considered as doubtful, that a Review can exist without espousing 
any ready-made political creed ; and it is from such that we look 
for a fair trial. 
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Art. I1.—Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, St. Ronan’s 
Well, Redgauntlet, Tales of the Crusaders, Woodstock, Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate, First Series; Ditto, Second Series. 


ik had become a trite remark, long before there was the 
reason for it which now exists, that the Waverley novels are, 
even from their mere popularity, the most striking literary phe- 
nomena of the age. And that popularity, unequalled as it is in 
its extent, is perhaps more extraordinary in its permanence. It 
has resisted the tendency of the public, and perhaps of ourselves, 
much as we struggle against it, to think every subsequent work 
of the same author inferior to its predecessors, if it be not 
manifestly superior. It has resisted the satiety which might 
have been predicted as the necessary consequence of the frequent 
repetition of similar characters and situations. Above all, it 
has withstood pessimum genus inimicorum laudantes.* And, 
in spite of acute enemies, and clumsy friends, and bungling 
imitators, each successive novel succeeds in obtaining a 
fortnight of attention as deep and as exclusive as was bestowed 
upon the ‘ Bride of Lammerinoor,’ or the ‘ Heart of Mid 
Lothian. We have heard this popularity accounted for in 
many various ways. It has been attributed to the picturesque 
reality of Sir Walter Scott’s descriptions, to the truth and 
individuality of his characters, to the depths of his pathos and 
the gaiety of his humour, to the purity and candour of his mo- 
rality, and to the clear, flexible, and lively, yet unaffected style, 
which is so delightful a vehicle of his more substantial merits. 

But we do not think that these qualities, even taken together, 
sufficiently account for such an effect as has been produced. In 
almost all of them, he has had equals—in some, perhaps, supe- 
riors—and though we know of no writer of any age or any 
nation who has united all these excellencies in so high a degree, 
their deficiencies have been balanced by strength, in what are 
our author’s weakest points, interest and probability in the 
fable, and clearness of narration. 

We are inclined to suggest as the additional cause of his suc- 
cess, the manner in which his works unite the most irreconcilable 
forms, and the most opposite materials. He exhibits, sometimes 
in succession, and sometimes intermingled, tragedy and the 
romance, comedy and the novel. Great events, exalted person- 
ages, and awful superstitions have in general been the exclusive 
province of the two former. But the dignity which has been 





* Among these enemies, ‘ who bless their friend with a loud voice, rising early in 
the morning,’ we must not be supposed to include Mr. Adolphus, whose Letters to 
Mr. Heber form a work of extraordinary merit, and still more extraordinary promise. 
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supposed to belong to those styles of writing, has in general 
excluded the representations of the every-day occurrences and 
familiar emotions, which, though parts of great events, and 
incident to great people, are not characteristic of either. And 
as human nature is principally conversant in such occurrences 
and emotions, it has in general been inadequately or falsely 
represented in tragedy and romance; inadequately by good 
writers, and falsely by bad—the former omitting whatever could 
not be made splendid and majestic, the latter exaggerating 
what they found really great, = attempting to give importance 
to what is base and trivial, and sacrificing reason and proba- 
bility to render freebooters dignified, and make familiar friends 
converse in heroics. Homer and Euripides are the only excep- 
tions among the ancients; and no modern tragedian, except 
Shakspeare has ventured to make a king’s son, ‘ remember that 

r creature, small beer. Human nature, therefore, fell into 
the hands of comedians and novelists; but they seem either to 
have thought that there was something in the feelings and suffer- 
ings of ordinary mortality inconsistent with those who are made 
of the porcelain clay of the earth; or not to have formed suffici- 
ently general conceptions, to venture beyond the limits of their 
own experience. ‘Their characters, therefore, are copied from 
the originals with whom the writer, and therefore the reader, is 
familiar: they are placed in situations which derive no interest 
from their novelty; and the usual catastrophe is an event which 
every reader has experienced or expected. 

We may compare tragedy to a martyrdom by one of the old 
masters ; which, whatever be its merit, represents persons, emo- 
tions, and events so remote from the experience of the spectator, 
that he feels the grounds of his approbation and blame to be in 
a great measure conjectural. 'The romance, such as we generally 

have seen it, resembles a gothic window-piece, where monarchs 
and bishops exhibit the symbols of their digniey, and saints hold 
out their palm branches, and grotesque monsters in blue and 
gold pursue one another through the intricacies of a never-endin 
scroll, splendid in colouring, but childish in composition, ps 
imitating nothing in nature but a mass of drapery and jewels 
thrown over the commonest outlines of the human figure. The 
works of the comedian and novelist, in their least interesting 
forms, are Dutch paintings and caricatures: in their best, they 
are like Wilkie’s earlier pictures, accurate imitations of pleasing, 
but familiar objects—admirable as works of art, but addressed 
rather to the judgment than to the imagination. 

Our author’s principal agents are the mighty of the earth, 
often mixed, in his earlier works, with beings of more than 
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earthly attributes. He paints the passions which arm sect 
against sect, party against party, and nation against nation. 
He relates, either episodically or as the main object of his nar- 
rative, the success or failure of those attempts which permanently 
affect the happiness of states; conspiracies and rebellions, civil 
war and religious persecution, the overthrow of dynasties and 
changes of belief. 
‘ There I saw how the secret felon wrought, 

And treason, lab’ring in the traitor’s thought ; 

On the other side there stood destruction bare, 

Unpunished rapine, and a waste of war, 

Contest, with sharpened knives, in cloysters drawn, 

And all with blood bespread the holy lawn.’ 

So far he has nothing in common with the novelist or the 
comedian. But he writes for the times when the veil of high 
life is rent or torn away—when all men are disposed to scruti- 
nize, and competent to judge—when they look through and 
through kings and statesmen, and see that they are and act as 
mere men. He has, therefore, treated those lofty subjects with 
a minuteness of detail, and an unsparing imitation of human 
nature, in its foibles as well as its energies, which few writers, 
excepting the three whom we have mentioned, have had the 
boldness and the philosophy to employ in the representation 
of exalted characters and national events. ‘ His story requires 
preachers and kings, but he thinks only on men;’ and well 
aware that independence and flattery must heighten every pecu- 
liarity, he has drawn in a royal personage the most laughable 
picture that perhaps ever was exhibited of human folly and 
inconsistency. By his intermixture of public and private events, 
he has shown how they act and re-act on one another ; how results 
which appear, to him who views them from the distance of his- 
tory, to depend on causes of slow and irresistible operation, are 
produced, or prevented, or modified by the passions, the preju- 
dices, the interests, and often the caprice of individuals; and on 
the other hand, how essential national tranquillity is to indivi- 
dual happiness—what family discord and treachery, what cruelty, 
what meanness, what insolence, what rapacity, what insecurity, 
in short, what vice and misery of every kind must be witnessed 
and felt by those who have drawn the unhappy lot of existence 
in times of, civil war and revolution. 

We have no doubt that his constant introduction of legal pro- 
ceedings (a subject as carefully avoided by his predecessors) 
materially assists the plausibility of his narratives. In peaceful 
times, the law is the lever which sets in motion a great part of 
our actions, and regulates and controls them all. pee if, in 
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times of civil disturbance, its regular and beneficial operation be 
interrupted, (and indeed such an interruption is the criterion, and 
the great mischief of civil disturbance,) yet the forms of law 
are never in more constant use. Men who would not rob. or 
murder, will sequestrate andcondemn. 'The advantage, the gra- 
tification of avarice or hatred, is enjoyed by all—the responsi- 
bility is divided; since those who framed the iniquitous law 
have not to execute it, and those who give effect to it did not 
create it. ‘The recurrence, therefore, in our author’s works, of 
this mainspring of human affairs, has a double effect. If the 
story were true, we should expect to meet with it; supposing it 
fictitious, we should expect it to be absent. 

An example will illustrate much of what we have tediously, 
and we fear obscurely, attempted to explain. We will take one 
from Waverley. ‘The principal scenes are laid in a royal palace, 
in a field of battle, where the kingdom is the stake, and at the 
head-quarters of a victorious army. ‘The actors are, an exiled 
prince, reclaiming the sceptre of his ancestors, and the armed 
nobility and gentry of his kingdom. So far we are in the lofty 
regions of romance. And in any other hands than those of Sir 
Walter Scott, the language and conduct of these great people 
would have been as dignified as their situations. We should 
have heard nothing of the hero in his new costume ‘ majoring 
afore the muckle pier-glass—of his arrest by the host of the 
candlestick—of his examination by the well-powdered Major Mel- 
ville—or his fears of being informed against by Mrs. Nosebag. 
The baron would not have claimed to draw off the princely 
caligew. Fergus would not have been influenced in bringing his 
sister to the camp by the credit to be obtained through her 
beauty and accomplishments. We should not have been told of 
the staff appointment refused by Waverley, or of the motives 
which caused him first to march with the M’Ivors, and after- 
wards with the Baron. In short, we should have had a uniform 
and imposing representation of a splendid scene, but calculated 
to leave false recollections with the uninstructed, and none at all 
with the judicious reader. But when we study the history of 
the rebellion in Waverley, we feel convinced that though the 
details presented to us never existed, yet they must resemble 
what really happened ; and that while the leading persons and 
events are as remote from those of ordinary life as the inventions 
of Scuderi, the picture of human nature is as faithful as could 
have been given by Fielding or Le Sage. 

We have already exceeded all fair bounds of preface, and 
can only suggest, as intimately connected with the subject which 
we have been discussing, the combination in our author’s work 
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of history and fiction, mirth and pathos, the narrative and 
dramatic forms—a combination, which though sometimes objec- 
tionable, is in general so admirably managed, as to afford his 
appropriate food to the reader who is cursed with an exclusive 
taste, and to open to those whose appetite is universal, all the 
sources of literary excitement, mutually supplying the defi- 
ciencies, and heightening the powers of each other. 

We have still, however, to explain our motives for taking up 
Sir Walter's Novels at Peveril of the Peak. A connected 
view of a considerable portion of them seemed to us the onl 
mode in which we could interweave our opinions, and the porone | 
on which they are founded ; and we have selected Peveril of the 
Peak as the first subject of our criticism, because the only con- 
nected series of reviews on his works which has ever appeared, 
and which was contained in the Quarterly Review, ended with 
the Fortunes of Nigel, the immediately preceding novel. 

Peveril of the Peak has most of the merits and faults of its 
predecessors. It is so deficient in unity of action, that it might 
more correctly be entitled ‘ A relation of the principal incidents 
which occurred in the families of Peveril, Bridgenorth, Derby, 
and Christian, from the birth of Miss Alice Bridgenorth in 
1658, to her marriage with Mr. Julian Peveril in 1678. We 
shall be very unpopular, but we cannot but think that the 
work might have been improved if the catastrophe had been 
altered. Whether it be true that there is something in melan- 
choly feelings more natural to an imperfect and suffering state, 
than in those of gaiety ; or whether tragedy owe her superiority 
to the freedom with which the nature of the catastrophe may be 
pointed out, even at the outset;* or whether the great advantage 
of an unfortunate conclusion lie in its probability : in whichever 
of these modes the fact be accounted for, we think it certain that 
such a termination produces a better effect, even on a first 
perusal, and still more so on a second, than the happy event 
which Sir Walter, in opposition to his earlier practice, makes 
in Peveril of the Peak such sacrifices to obtain. If any of 
our readers doubt the claim of tragedy to superior probability, 
we must remind them that it is essential to the interest of a 
serious narrative, that the hero should be surrounded by danger 
and difficulty. But that danger and difficulty are more likely 
to lead to fhilure and destruction than to success and happi- 
ness, is a truism which seems too obvious to require state- 
ment. When, therefore, as the catastrophe approaches, we see 
these difficulties smoothed, and these dangers roll off like mist, 





* See the Review of the Bride of Lammermoor.—Quarterly Review, vol. xxvi. 
p. 124, 
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we feel at once that the materials of our narrative are drawn 
from the manageable world of fiction. In fact, a serious fiction 
terminating happily, rarely occurred before the introduction of 
modern romances and novels. ‘The Odyssey is a stern picture of 
the infliction of merited punishment. The Iliad is eminentl 
tragical ; so is all that we admire most in the Mneid, the fall of 
Troy, the fate of Dido, the story of Nisus and-Euryalus, and 
the deaths of Pallas and Turnus. Indeed, the very sense which 
the word tragedy has acquired, shows what was the practice of 
the earlier writers. As soon as it ceased to mean a mere inter- 
lude, it was used only to express a serious drama ; and implies an 
unfortunate conclusion only because such a conclusion was 
generally adopted by serious dramatists. 

To return to the work before us: when the attachment be- 
tween Julian and Alice is first mentioned, every reader feels that 
their union is impossible, except in a novel. When Julian’s 
arrest throws Alice into Buckingham’s hands, we feel that she 
must be ruined, if what we are reading were not a novel. Still 
greater sacrifices are made in the trial. That Charles, who 
signed warrant after warrant for the execution of men whose 
innocence he never doubted, should have planned the escape of 
the Peverils, and that the chief-justice and attorney-general 
should have effected it, are highly improbable. But the loss of 
dramatic effect is still greater. The models from which our 
author drew,—the trials of the victims to the Popish plot, are 
intensely interesting. ‘They exhibit men of talent, learning, and 
feeling, contending with power and prejudice in their most 
detestable shape, when clothed with the forms of law. We see 
them refused a copy of the charge, and a list of the witnesses 
against them, without power to compel the attendance of their 
own witnesses, or to save them, when attending, from outrage; 
denied assistance, -_ oppressed with every technical objection 
and hateful quibble of the law, and then mocked with the 
assertion that the court is their counsel—the court which is 
browbeating their witnesses, insulting their misery, and pre- 
suming their guilt. And we see them display as much spirit, 
coolness, and dexterity in the course of this unequal contest, as 
they do courage and piety at its termination. Sir Walter was 
well capable of infusing into his copy the interest and pathos of 
the best of his originals; but he surrendered all that was valu- 
able in his trial-scene, when he resolved to terminate it by 
an acquittal. 

Among the characters, the great blot is Finella, one of those 
strange beings, hovering between the possible and the impossible, 
but never deviating into the credible, which we fear Sir Walter 
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will never dispense with while he continues the practice, to 
which every half year shows him more and more devoted, of 
writing without premeditation. He is a traveller in a mist— 
with a clear prospect of ten yards, and all indistinctness beyond ; 
and he never could pass the fences and the sloughs which must 
cross his blind path, unless he could call in the assistance of 
some agent, ae with powers, and governed by motives 
which more prudent or more timid writers would scruple to 
admit. The dwarf is a mere wanton piece of absurdity; but 
we feel deeply grateful that he is not introduced till the middle 
of the third volume. Alice Bridgenorth always acts with fault- 
less propriety, but is too little brought forward; and when 
introduced, is too much upon stilts, and perhaps is too perfect, 
to be interesting. Her conversation is one of the most glaring 
instances of Sir Walter’s indiscriminate use of rhetoric. It has 
more force and ornament, and is in every respect more oratorial 
than could have been expected, not merely from a retired coun- 
try girl, but in the unpremeditated discourse of any person, 
however educated. The other characters are all well drawn. 
Buckingham is one of the best full lengths, though rather 
caricatured throughout, and intolerably so when he is first 
introduced. 

Major Bridgenorth, as far as he is described in the first 
volume, is one of the author’s happiest efforts. The scene in 
which, though sensible of the degradation, he refuses Sir Geof- 
frey’s challenge, is full of sober pathos, and suppressed but 
intense emotion; but he loses ground as the story proceeds, 
from the indistinctness with which his motives are hinted at, and 
his conduct accounted for, and still more from his constant 
change of intention—a change which, as itis not justified by any 
alteration of circumstances, or characteristic infirmity of pur- 
pose, the reader supposes to be attributed to him, merely 
because it is the easiest mode of disentangling the plot. 

Edward Christian’s treatment of Finella, and the blind pre- 
cipitancy with which he rushes into the conspiracy against the 
king, are inconsistent—the one with human nature in general, the 
other with his talents and experience in intrigue: he is, however, 
one of the best drawn of the author’s villains. His education 
among enthusiasts and profligates—among those who reversed 
the boast of Socrates, and raised religion, from dwelling among 
men, to a barren throne in the sky, and those who rejected her 
authority, and ridiculed her influence altogether—and at a 
period when ¢ parents had no authority, nor children any obe- 
dience, but every one did that which was right in his own eyes; 
when justice and compassion, and the very name of good nature, 
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was laughed at and looked upon as the mark and character of a 
fool, and a roughness of manners and hard-heartedness and 
cruelty was affected; when in the place of generosity, a vile, 
and sordid love of money was entertained as the truest wisdom, 
and any thing lawful that would contribute towards being rich; 
when there was a total decay, or rather a final expiration of all 
friendship, and to dissuade a man from any thing he affected, 
or to reprove him for any thing he had done amiss, or to advise 
him to do any thing he had no mind to do, was thought an 
yr yn unworthy a wise man, and received with reproach 
and contempt ;’**—such an education operating on a cool temper 
and a sagacious head, and strengthened by those most demo- 
ralizing feelings, a sense of injury, and a purpose of vengeance, 
is well imagined to account for the bold, artful, energetic, and 
utterly selfish being whom the nature of his plot required our 
author to represent. Julian ‘ is respectable’ in the part of the 
hero, and has less of the tendency to listen to good alien with 
which his predecessors have been reproached. The legal dangers 
to which they have been so constantly exposed, are accu- 
mulated on his head almost profusely. In about one week 
he fires at Bridgenorth, and escapes murdering him only 
because the bullet has been drawn from his pistol—is rescued 
from custody by a sanguinary riot, attacks Chiffinch on the 
highway, and is prepared, in case of resistance, to put him to 
death—runs a man through the body, and is sent to the Tower 
on a charge of high treason. No one but a housebreaker by 
profession, or a hero of Sir Walter’s could, in the same space of 
time, have five times over become liable to being hanged. Sir 
Geoffrey, the Countess, and Lady Peveril, are probably all that 
our author meant them to be—characters without any strong 
contrasts, or nicely balanced and compensating qualities, but 
naturally conceived, and clearly and consistently developed. 
The young Earl of Derby, and the notorious Colonel Blood, 
are among the best sketches, and we do not recollect a more 
vivid picture than that of the fat keeper of Newgate. On the 
whole, ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ though entitled to no precedency, 
is not inferior to his brethren, taken as a class; and we close the 
volumes with a wish that any other novelist could write as well, 
and that Sir Waiter would take the trouble to write better. 
Quentin Durward is one of Sir Walter’s best known works. 
Much of this popularity is probably owing to its subject. Almost 








* Lord Clarendon’s Life, (Vol. ii. p. 39.) So uniform is human nature in given 
circumstances, that Lord Clarendon’s description of the English character during the 
civil wars, is often almost a translation of the account given by Thucydides of the de- 
pravation of the Greeks, by the contests in his time, between the Few and the Many. 
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all the characters in his other novels are drawn from British his- 
tory or from British domestic life. ‘That they should delight 
nations differing so much from ourselves and from one another in 
habits and in literary taste, who cannot appreciate the imitation 
of our existing manners, or join in our historical associations ; 
that the head of ‘ Le Sieur Valtere Skote’ should be pointed out 
by a Hungarian tradesman as the portrait of ‘!homme le plus 
célébre en Europe ;’ that his works should employ the translators 
and printers of Leipsic and Paris, and even relieve the ennui of a 
Rothenturn quarantine on the extreme borders of European 
civilization, is, as Dr. Walsh has well observed, the strongest 

roof that their details are founded on deep knowledge of the 
eumen character, and of the general feelings recognized by all.* 
But Quentin Durward has the additional advantage of scenery 
and characters possessing European interest. It presents to the 
inhabitants of the Netherlands and of France, the most advanced 
of the continental nations, a picture of the manners of their ances- 
tors, incomparably more vivid and more detailed than is to be 
found in any other narrative, either fictitious or real: and that 
—— is dignified by the introduction of persons whose influence 

as not even yet ceased to operate. 

Perhaps at no time did the future state of Europe depend more 
on the conduct of two individuals than when the crown of France 
and the coronet of Burgundy descended on Louis the Eleventh 
and Charles the Bold. ‘The change from real to nominal sove- 
reignty, which has since been the fate of the empire of Germany, 
was then impending over the kingdom of France. And if that 
throne had been filled, at this critical period, by a monarch with 
less courage, less prudence, or more scruples than Louis, there 
seems every reason to suppose that the great feudatories would 
have secured their independence, and the greater part of that 
country might now be divided into many petty principalities, 
some catholic, and some protestant, principally intent on excluding 
each other’s commodities, and preventing the mutual ruin which 
would have been predicted as the necessary consequence of a free 
trade between Gascony and Languedoc. 

On the other aude if the race of excellent sovereigns who 
governed Burgundy for a hundred and twenty years had been 
continued, or, indeed, if Duke Philip had been followed by almost 
any other ene than his brutal son, the rich and extensive coun- 
tries, which under his reign constituted the most powerful state 
in Europe, must soon have been formed into an independent 
monarchy—a monarchy far greater and better consolidated than 








* See his very amusing narrative of a journey from Constantinople to England, 
p- 311. 
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the artificial kingdom lately built up out of their fragments, and 
kept together rather by the pressure of surrounding Europe than 
by any internal principles of cohesion. From the times of Louis 
the Eleventh until now France has been the master-spring in 
European politics, and Flanders merely an arena for combat. 
The — is bewildered by an attempt to speculate on the 
course which human affairs might have taken if the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century had found the Low Countries, 
Burgundy, and Artois, one great kingdom, and Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Provence, and the other fiefs of the French crown, inde- 
pendent Seg, ae er 

In addition to their historical interest, Sir Walter had the good 
fortune to find in Charles and Louis characters as well contrasted 
as if they had been invented for the purposes of fiction. Both 
were indeed utterly selfish, but there the resemblance ends. The 
duke’s ruling principle was vanity, and vanity of the least intel- 
lectual kind. His first object was the fame of a conqueror, or 
rather of a soldier, for in his battles he seems to have aimed more 
at showing courage and personal strength than the calmness and 
combination of a general. His other great source of delight was 
the exhibition of his wealth and splendour, in the pomp of his 
dress and his retinue. In these ignoble pursuits he seems to have 
been utterly indifferent to the sufferings he inflicted on others, 
and to the risks he himself encountered; and ultimately threw 
away his life, his army, and the prosperity of his country, in a war 
undertaken without any object, for he was attacking those who 
were anxious to be his sandiaton and persevered in after success 
was impossible, merely to postpone the humiliation of a retreat. 

Louis’s object was power, and he seems to have enjoyed the rare 
felicity of being unaffected by vanity. He had both intrepidity 
and conduct in battle, far more of, the latter indeed than his 
ferocious rival; but no desire to display these qualities led him 
into war, if his objects could be otherwise obtained. He — 
those only whom he could not bribe or deceive. The same indif- 
ference to mere opinion entitled him to Comines’ praise as emi- 
nently wise in adversity. When it was not expedient to resist he 
could retreat, concede, and apologise, without more apparent 
humiliation than the king in chess when he moves out of check. 
He was rapacious, because wealth is a source of power, and because 
he had no sympathy with those whom he impoverished ;_ but he did 
not, like his rival, waste his treasures on himself, or on his favour- 
ites, he employed them either in the support of his own real force, 
or in keeping in his pay the ministers and favourites of other 
sovereigns, and sometimes the sovereigns themselves. His only 


personal expense was in providing for the welfare of his soul, 
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which he conciliated with his unscrupulous ambition by allowing 
the saints, his intercessors, a portion of his spoils. Our author’s 

icture of his superstition may appear at first sight overcharged, 
Set the imaginary prayer ascribed to him is scarcely a caricature 
of his real address to Notre-Dame de Clery, wren we copy in 
Brantome’s antiquated spelling :— 

‘ Ah, ma bonne Dame, ma petite Maistresse, ma grande amie, en qui 
j’ay en tousjours mon reconfort. Je te prie de supplier Dieu pour moy, et 
estre mon advocate envers luy, qu'il me pardonne la mort de mon frere ; 
que j’ay fait empoisonner par ce meschant Abbe de 8S. Jean. Je m’en 
confesse a toi, comme a ma bonne patronne et maistresse. Mais aussi, 
qu’eusse-je sceu faire? Il ne me faisoit que troubler mon royaume. Fay 
moy doncques pardonner ma bonne Dame ; et je sgay ce que je te donneray.’ 


Sir Walter has made good use of these excellent materials. 
His Louis and his Charles are perfectly faithful copies, with all 
the spirit and consistency which even he could have given to 
creations of his own. The narrative too is flowing and connected : 
each event depends on that which preceded it, without any of the 
episodes, recapitulations, and sudden changes of scene, which in 
many of his works weaken the interest, and distract the attention 
of the reader. 

But notwithstanding all this, we do not think we should have 
ascribed to Quentin Durward the high comparative rank among 
Sir Walter’s works which it has acquired partly by its own merits, 
and partly by the reflection of its continental popularity. The 
absurdity of the first outline of the adventures of Durward and 
Isabella cannot be removed by even Sir Walter’s skill. A young 
soldier, or rather a young recruit, falls in love with a beautiful 
girl whom he casually meets. She turns out to be a princess in 
disguise, a war arises, and her sovereign proposes her hand as a 
reward to the soldier who shall kill the enemy’s commander ; 
a reward of course reserved for the hero. Such a story is almost 
too weak for criticism. It is a curious union of almost incom- 
patible faults. Its triteness is as offensive as its improbability. 
This indeed the author seems to have felt, (as he feels, we believe, 
every fault into which his indolence or his haste betrays him,) 
and by the time that Quentin has half performed the condition 
by half killing the commander in question, he is suddenly called 
off, that his uncle may nominally win the prize, and immediately 
place it where every experienced novel reader knew it must ulti- 
mately rest. Now, puerile as the story would have been if 
Quentin had gained the lady as the slayer of De la Marck, we 
think the — version is still worse. ‘The alteration shows the 
author’s distrust of what the reader perceives to have been his 
original conception, exchanges one improbability for another, and 
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crowns the whole by making a man, whose intense selfishness has 
throughout the novel been his principal characteristic, voluntarily 
surrender a prize to which princes had in vain aspired. 

Quentin Durward himself is not a character with which the 
reader can perfectly sympathise. His attitude behind the beauffet, 
watching for the signal on which he is to assassinate his master’s 
guest, is any thing but heroic. 

But the executioners form the great blemish of the work. Sir 
Walter has long been celebrated for his love of bores and his love 
of hanging. In the present instance he has contrived to gratify 
both propensities at once, by making his principal bores of the 
hangmen. We must admit, however, that in expressing, our dis- 
gust at the fooleries of Trois Echelles and Petit Andre, we are 
writing from faint recollection, as on every re-perusal of Quentin 
Durward we have skipped every page into which they appeared 
likely to be satendeennl 

Public opinion has pronounced St. Ronan’s Well to be the least 
attractive of Sir Walter’s novels. And upon a subject which has 
been so much canvassed, the opinion of a few years deserves more 
respect, for it is the result of more discussion, than the —— 
of centuries upon works which have excited only an average degree 
of attention. It is with great hesitation therefore that we ever 
venture to dissent from such a verdict: in the present instance it 
has our entire concurrence. 

Whatever be the defects of fable, Sir Walter’s characters are in 
general admirable both in design and execution; but in this case 
the dramatis personze have in general as little resemblance to real 
existences as the drama has to real events. We have sometimes 
been inclined to suspect that, while smarting under the annoyances 
of some third-rate watering-place, he revenged himself by an ex- 
aggerated copy of the brutes, bores, and fools, by whom he was 
pestered, and then, before his disgust and indignation had cooled, 
worked and aggravated his sketches into the grotesque caricature 
now before us. We never experienced the humours of a Scottish 
Spa, but we conclude that they cannot much differ from those of 
an English one, and we are sure that not the most under-bred 
guests of our worst frequented boarding-houses ever gave way to 
half the snappishness, affectation, insolence, and even brutality, 
which he has ascribed to high-born ladies and men of station and 
splendid descent. At other times we have supposed that the 
scene was originally intended to be laid below stairs, and that Sir 
Bingo, Mowbray St. Ronans, and Lady Penelope, were to have 
been the lady’s-maid, the coachman, and the groom, assuming 
the rank and names of their superiors, for whom 'Touchwood, 
Micklewham, Quackleben, Mac Turk, Lady Bingo, and the 
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rest, would have been appropriate associates; and that when 
the scene was raised from the servants-hall to the drawing- 
room, the dialogue was by some accident left unaltered. From 
this general censure, however, we must except Meg Dods: one 
of those nappy creations, approaching extravagance but not 
reaching it, formed of the most dissimilar materials without 
inconsistency, which excites in the reader not the mere plea- 
sure of admiring a skilful copy, but the interest and curiosity 
of an original; and recurs to his recollection among the real 
beings, whose acquaintance has enlarged his knowledge of human 
nature. 

We have already alluded to our disapprobation of the narrative. 
It is episodic, intricate, unnatural, and improbable. In using 
the two last terms we ought perhaps to remind our reader that 
we are availing ourselves of the distinction, first clearly pointed 
out in an article in the Quarterly Review, between improbability 
as denoting the occurrence of an event against a great prepon- 
derance of chances, and unnaturalness, as denoting a violation 
of the principles of human nature. That Mr. Scrogie should 
have devised his property to the eldest legitimate son of his 
daughter, on his marrying one of the family of the Mowbrays 
of St. Ronans, is perhaps not unnatural, though a very near 
approach to being so. But that the two young men who dis- 
pute this title should, in perfect ignorance of the bequest, fix 
themselves at St. Ronans; and that the eldest should casually 
encounter, fall in love with and engage to marry the heiress of 
St. Ronans; in short, that the alliance which it was the object of 
the will to effect between two strangers, inhabiting different coun- 
tries, and unconnected by a single common acquaintance, should 
be about to take place by mere accident, is a coincidence so im- 
probable, that the amount of opposing chances is incapable of 
calculation. That the younger should attempt to gain the advan- 
tage of his elder brother’s courtship, by personating him during 
the marriage ceremony, is perhaps conceivable; but that on the 
immediate discovery of the trick all the parties should instantly 
separate, that the lady should resign her lover, and the lover his 
mistress, and that seven years should elapse without communica- 
tion, without even their knowing or apparently enquiring as to 
the existence of one another, is less possible than the occurrence 
of an event against ten million chances. All the parties are 
described as aware of the nullity of the fraudulent ceremony : 
indeed, it would have been an insult to their common sense to 
describe them otherwise. The real bride and bridegroom are 
almost in the presence of the priest who has just celebrated it. 
Instead of returning to have the intended rites performed, or at 
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least the error explained, they recoil like an CEdipus and a Jocasta. 
The fraud of which they have not been the perpetrators but the 
victims, though a mere cobweb, which the slightest effort would 
have dissipated, appears to the one a net of iron, and disturbs the 
reason of the other, as an inexpiable crime. Such conduct and 
such feelings would shock us even in any of the characters of the 
Arabian Nights, much more in persons of the strong sense and 
determination attributed to Francis Tyrell and Clara Mowbray. 

We have said that the narrative is episodic. It is compared 
by Mowbray St. Ronans himself to a child’s rocking-horse, always 
moving, but never advancing. The events, such as they are, suc- 
ceed one‘another in order of time, but this is their only relation. 
For much of this the hero is responsible. Sir Walter’s heroes, or 
rather his good heroes, for he has almost always one of each sort, 
have long been notorious for‘their inactivity: but they are all 
efficient persons compared to Francis Tyrell. He is formally 
introduced in the second chapter, but does nothing more than 
take up his residence in the ‘ blue room,’ kill salmon, and make 
sketches. He dines at the Well, and is forced into a quarrel with 
the blackguards whom he finds there. A challenge follows; but 
our author seems to have despaired of managing effectively a duel 
between his hero and such a creature as Sir Bingo. He has 
recourse to the Deus e machina of a modern novel, a coincidence. 
On his way to the rendezvous, Tyrell meets with his brother and 
mortal enemy, from whom he parted at about the same place 
seven years before; they instantly fight, and both are wounded ; 
but as this rencontre produces no further consequences, it can 
have been introduced only as a means, though neither a natural 
nor a probable one, of escaping from the previous adventure. 
The only other acts ascribed to Tyrell are, his giving to Mowbray 
St. Ronans a warning which produces no result, and his enterin 
into a treaty which is not acted upon. If St. Ronan’s Well shoul 
ever be dramatized his part will probably be omitted. 

There are indeed throughout the work indications that it was 
conducted without any settled plan, and published without revi- 
sion. In the first chapter the Spa of St. Ronans is described as 
now existing ; in the last we are told that it has for some years 
been utterly demolished. Clara Mowbray is at her first appearance 
described as slightly deranged ; in all that follows she appears not 
only free from derangement, but a person of extraordinary talents 
of acquirements. It is clear too that an intrigue was mtended 
between Lady Binks and Lord Etherington. Her character, pas- 
sionate, ambitious, thoughtful, and unprincipled; her consciousness 
of exquisite beauty of form and countenance, and her hatred and 
contempt of her husband, are the obvious materials of a guilty 
heroine. Perhaps our author feared that such a representation 
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would occupy a disproportional space upon his canvas: perhaps 
he anticipated difficulty in managing the details without somewhat 
clouding the vivacity, or sullying the purity which are among his 
most brilliant characteristics. The latter supposition derives some 
force from the striking circumstance, that among his almost in- 
finitely diversified pictures of human life, one character, and that 
the character on which novelists in general have most relied, 
a faithless wife, is totally omitted. But whatever be the cause, 
the reader feels that Lady Binks has been too elaborately intro- 
duced to be allowed to retire in every respect the same as she 
came on. 

If Quentin Durward has been overpraised, Redgauntlet has, 
we think, been at least as much underrated; we can, however, 
account for the weakness of its hold on the public recollection, 
when we observe on how feeble a thread of narrative its splendid 
scenes have been strung. Darsie Latimer, a youth of birth and 
fortune, of which however he is ignorant, is seized by a lawless 
banditti, hurried at great risk from Scotland to England, and 
kept under restraint for some weeks, in order that his uncle maydet 
him know who he is, and induce him to join in a Jacobite rebellion. 
Under all this violence he remains passive, never attempting 
resistance or escape; hears in silence of the indefeasible rights 
of King James, and of the impending ruin of the Elector of 
Hanover, and is saved, by the sudden dissolution of the — 
racy, not only from having to act, but even from having to make 
‘up his mind. 

Meantime his friend Allan Fairford is called to the bar, opens 
successfully his first cause, runs from the court on hearing of 
Latimer’s disappearance, pursues him at the expence of some 
peril and much hardship, and discovers him when the whole ad- 
venture has been terminated, just in time to be one in the general 
groupe of the characters as the curtain falls. Who can wonder 
that such a narrative should be forgotten as soon as its meagre- 
ness and want of connexion have been detected? While we 
were reading, for the first time, the history of Darsie Latimer, 
we took it for granted that his strange seizure and detention 
would be adequately accounted for, and that they were prepara- 
tory to struggles in which he would nobly fall, or burst through 
by striking exertions of ability and determination. We never 
suspected that these outrages were merely the means by which 
an outlaw proposed to assume the legal authority of guardian, 
and to induce his forcibly acquired ward, to adopt opinions and 
conduct directly opposed to his education and sadulion Still 
less did we suspect that the hero’s only resource would be to 
write protests against the cruelty of his treatment, and hide them 
carefully between his waistcoat and shirt. And when we found 
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Fairford and the Quaker resolved to brave every danger for their 
friend’s extrication, and Wandering Willie acting the part of 
Blondel, we expected them to do more than simply witness the 
rolling away of the storm. The disappointment of all these 
expectations has led us, and, we believe, has led the public in 
general, to recur less frequently to Redgauntlet than might have 
been expected from the extraordinary merit of many of its cha- 
racters and scenes. 

Nothing can be finer than the interviews between Fairford and 
the Pretender, or more skilful than the hints through which the 
rank of the apparent ecclesiastic is gradually indicated. To 
us, indeed, who are old enough to have been among those upon 
whom the genius of the Author of Waverley broke with the full 
force of surprise, these scenes have a sie Se charm, as recall- 
ing the admiration with which fifteen years ago we traced the 
progress of the Chevalier from Edinburgh to Derby: little 
aware that the work which was delighting us was to form an 
epoch in the literary history of the world. Of equal, though 
dissimilar merit, are the incidents at the fishing station. 
The quiet of the autumnal evening, which the reader knows to 
be the precursor of riot and devastation, the passive intrepidity 
of the Quaker, and the fierce resolution of the sentinel whom he 
dismisses, even the restlessness of the dog alarmed by the absence 
of his usual companions, give to the whole scene the vividness of 
contrast, and the apparent truth of minute and probable detail. 

But there is no end of particularizing the denied beauties 
of any one of Sir Walter’s works; and mere general praise must 
be trite. There are no expressions of admiration which have not 
been again and again applied to them. We cannot resist, how- 
ever, the temptation of recalling to the memory of our readers 
the natural scenery of Redgauntlet. Many of his works contain 
descriptions more ambitious, because they represent a bolder 
country; but there are none more dignified onl enlivened by the 
association of human passions with the forms of inanimate 
nature. Perhaps our last remark may require some instances to 
make it quite intelligible, and we are selecting almost at random, 
when we use as an illustration the following picture of an 
autumnal sunset. 

‘ The whole was illuminated by the beams of the low and setting sun, 
who showed his ruddy front, like a warrior prepared for defence, over 2 
huge battlemented and turretted wall of crimson and black clouds, which 
appeared like an immense Gothic fortress, into which the Lord of Day 
was descending.’ —Vol. i. p. 52. 

Or this of the advance of the Solway just as Darsie Latimer 
had been rescued from its violence. 

‘ On we went, the sky blackening around us, and the wind beginning 
to pipe such a wild and melancholy tune as best suited the hollow sounds 
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of the advancing tide, which I could hear at a distance like the roar of 
some immense monster defrauded of its prey.’—P. 62. 

If these images are to be paralleled, it must be from Sir 
Walter’s own works, and we will again venture to adorn our 
pages by quotations which the reader may know by heart. 

‘ The sun was now resting his huge disk upon the edge of the level 
ocean, and gilded the accumulation of towering clouds, through which he 
had travelled the livelong day, and which now assembled, on all sides, 
like misfortunes and disasters around a sinking empire and falling mo- 
narch. Still, however, his dying splendour gave a sombre magnificence 
to the massive congregation of vapours, forming out of their unsubstantial 
gloom the show of pyramids and towers, some touched with gold, some with 
purple, some with a hue of deep and dark red.”—Antiquary, cap. 6. 

‘ Mordaunt had not advanced far before the wind, which had been so 
deadly still in the morning, began at first to wail and sigh, as if bemoan- 
ing beforehand the evils which it might perpetrate in its fury, like a 
madman in the gloomy state of dejection which precedes his fit of vio- 
lence: then gradually increasing, the gale howled, raged, and roared with 
the full fury of a northern storm.’—Pirate, cap. 4. 


It is impossible to call these two pairs of descriptions copies 
of one another; and yet it is obvious that they are the works of 
a single mind: of a mind so rich in poetical diction and illustra- 
tion, as to be able to recur again for images to the same associa- 
tiohs, and yet to give to each successive creation the freshness of 
novelty. 

But the principal merit of Sir Walter Scott, as it is of Shak- 
speare, (whom he strongly resembles both in his excellencies and his 
defects,) is always the variety and individuality of his characters. 

This last expression may perhaps require some explanation, 
especially since Dr. Johnson has made it a part of Shakspeare’s 
praise, that ‘ in the writings of other poets a character is too 
often an individual: in those of Shakspeare it is commonly a 
species. We do not understand the first part of this sentence. 
We even doubt whether Dr. Johnson himself attached to it a 
precise meaning. The human mind seems unable to imagine 
any thing perfectly new; all it can do is to vary the combina- 
tions of what it has known. The wildest heraldic monsters are 
formed of parts of existing animals: the chimera herself was 
IIpocbe Aewy omBev de Apaxwy. So in the moral world we can 
imagine only those faculties, passions, and habits, which we have 
known from observation or reflection. Of these three great divi- 
sions of the human mind, the same faculties and the same pas- 
sions belong, though in different degrees, to every individual : but 
the habits of men are infinitely diversified, and it is by the variety 
of their habits, and*the comparative force of their faculties and 
passions, that men differ from one another : and according to these 
diversities they are classed. Thus men are called servile or inde- 
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pendent, covetous or Cy 8 tellers of truth or of falsehood, 
according to their habits; bold or timid, irritable or phlegmatic 
according to their passions; and acute or dull, rapid or slow, 
clearheaded or poe wee according to their faculties. Each class 
may be said to form a different moral species, but as the different 
classes are all cross divisions, the same person, according to the 
many points of view in which he may be considered, belongs to as 
many different — and from the innumerable modes in which 
those different characteristics may be combined, results the infinite 
variety of human character. But to draw a full moral and in- 
tellectual portrait of even a single individual would be impossible. 
Inferior writers content themselves with giving to each character 
a superabundance of one or two habits, faculties, or passions. 
They make their kings proud, and their warriors brave, and are 
satisfied. Such a character is strictly not an individual, but a 
species. It is logically constituted of a genus and a differentia. 
But such are not the characters of real life. Nature proceeds 
not by abstraction but by concretion. We know that every 
individual with whom we have been acquainted, has differed in 
innumerable points from every other individual; and we recog- 
nize the truth of those fictitious characters only which have also 
their distinguishing peculiarities, and which may be referred, 
according to the point in which we are for the time considering 
them, to one or another of many different species. This appears 
to us to be the great merit of Shakspeare, and this is an the 
merit of our author.* 

To take our examples from the novel we are now reviewing, 
he has given to Joshua Geddes intrepid courage, a hasty temper, 
and firmness of purpose approaching obstinacy. Such might 
have been the qualities of a freebooter: but he has added a 
benevolent disposition, and religious scruples against the resist- 
ance of injury. He is indifferent to personal show, but his sim- 
plicity is qualified by a taste for the beauties of nature in their 
ornamented state. His exterior is unassuming, but his residence 
is adorned by expensive gardens and conservatories. Peter 
Peebles is vain, litigious, hardhearted, credulous, a liar, and a 
drunkard. An ordinary writer would have made six characters 
out of the qualities which Sir Walter has condensed into one. 
And how bold is the relief in which it stands out! 

It is to be observed, too, that a character is in general both 
probable and interesting, in proportion to the dissimilarity of its 
different constituents, oder} a that they are not inconsistent. 





* As we are opposed to Dr. Johnson, we are happy in being supported by the 
best of all the Commentators on Shakspeare. See Whately’s Remarks on some of 
the Characters of Shakspeare—a little work the fate of which is one of the most 
unaccountable events in literary history. 
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Partly from the novelty of the combination, and partly because 
the reader accounts for the union of qualities not suggested by 
one another, by fancying it a copy of an existing original. It 
is this combination that gives such vivacity to the character of 
Nanty Ewart. He is a smuggler, and, as might be expected, 
reckless and drunken. But he is also the son of a minister, and 
has retained of a learned education the fruits which such an 
education often produces: just enough recollection of his Latin 
to make him a pedant, and of his religion to make him hate a 
Catholic. 
We must not quit Redgauntlet without remarking what ap- 
ears to us a breach of the decorum of fiction. A conversation 
is related as having taken place between Chrystal Nixon and 
Ewart in the absence of any third person, just before the 
struggle in which they perished by each other’s hands. The 
resemblance of a fictitious to a real narrative requires that no 
facts should be stated, except those of which the relator may 
be supposed to have been informed. If any exception from this 
rule can be allowed, it is when the author describes the secret 
thoughts and feelings of his characters. But this exception 
is rather apparent than real. In a well written fiction, as in 
a well written history, those emotions only are ascribed to the 
— who are the subjects of themarrative, which may either 
e inferred from their conduct, or might be predicted from their 
disposition, education, and circumstances. When Achilles, under 
the taunts of Agamemnon, half draws, and only half draws, his 
sword, we feel that Homer could safely describe his mind as 
struggling between prudence and rage. So in the masterly pic- 
ture by Tacitus, of the feelings of Vitellius during the approach 
of Vespasian’s army, we recognize the state of a dull and timid 
sensualist thrown by accident upon the highest pinnacle of human 
grandeur, but exposed to dangers which every day become more 
imminent without the courage to resist, or even the activity and 
resolution to attempt an escape. But if Tacitus, instead of the 
terror and indecision, had colened the soliloquies of Vitellius, we 
should have at once rejected the narrative as containing facts 
which could not have been inferred by reasoning, or made leon 
except by a miracle. The dialogue to which we have been 
objecting has always reminded us of the celebrated Irish story 
of the discovery of oysters by two men thrown alone on a desert 
island, one of whom is said to have refused them and to have 
died of hunger, and the other to have gorged himself and died 
of surfeit. 
In the * Tales of the Crusaders,’ Sir Walter has recurred to 
scenes of remote antiquity: the ground on which his course ap- 
pears always the most easy, and his superiority the most marked. 
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His talents or his habits seem to fit him rather to conjecture than 

to observe, to invent than to copy. A very few points, as to the 

state of law, of religion, and of knowledge in a people being 

given, he can create for them a set of customs, and of modes of 
feeling and of speaking, which from their consistency with one 

another and with the previously ascertained facts, their minute 

detail, and their bold dissimilarity to any thing existing, are 

acquiesced in by the reader, unless he have the misfortune to be 

himself an antiquarian, as having really belonged to the times 

to which the author assigns them; as the results, in short, of his 
knowledge instead of his imagination. But when countries and 
periods within our own experience, are treated in the same man- 
ner, the difference between hypothesis and reality becomes 
glaring. The reader feels instantly that he is among beings 
cleverly imagined, but unlike any that he is accustomed to. In 
proportion as Sir Walter recedes from history to fable, as his 
lights become fainter and his materials scantier, in proportion, in 
short, as he is thrown on his own resources, he seems to find those 
resources more and more abundant, and to use them with more 
and more boldness and decision. As a delineator of modern 
manners, he has many equals and many superiors. If a foreigner 
wished to learn the tone of British society, no one would hesitate 
in directing him to Mansfield Park, or the Inheritance, or 
Matilda, or Herbert Lacy, rather than to St. Ronan’s Well or 
the Antiquary. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that these 
remarks are not to be understood as detracting from Sir Walter's 
general pre-eminence. The power to invent, and the power to 
observe, are both, when possessed in a high degree, admirable 
qualities, but no one can doubt which is the more noble or the 
more rare. The authors of the works to which we have just 
been alluding, are delightful writers, but they seem to be the 
abundant produce of a period of high civilization. Centuries 
may elapse before there is again the union of genius and know- 
ledge which went to the creation of Ivanhoe and the Tales of 
the Crusaders. 

We do not mean, however, when we mention these works 
together, to intimate that they are of equal merit. They differ 
as much as Gil Blas and Estevanille, or the Bachelor of Sala- 
manca. Ivanhoe was the result of the first working of the feudal 
mine, while the ore was rich and abundant, and the labourer 
toiled with all the spirit and diligence of a discoverer. The 
Tales of the Crusaders show that the ‘ bonanza’ is over; that 
either the vein has become poorer, or the miner more careless. 

Nor is the merit of the two ‘ Tales’ nearly equal. ‘ The 
Betrothed’ appears to us very inferior to ‘ the Talisman.’ It 
has, however, some scenes of the very highest excellence. ‘The 
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first nine chapters, which carry the narrative down to the funeral 
of Sir Raymond de Berenger, are equal to any passage of similar 
length in Sir Walter’s works. Indeed, if we were required to 
point out the most striking passage in all the five and twenty 
volumes that we are now reviewing, we think we should select the 
night walk of Eveline and Rose on the battlements, and the low 
tremulous sounds that indicate to them the approaching relief. 

The remainder of the story is blemished by the mummery in 
‘ the chamber of the red finger, and the prophecy too minutely 
fulfilled to be accounted for as a coincidence, and too inartificially 
introduced to receive the temporary assent which a reader some. 
times gives to a well told supernatural incident. But the great 
fault is the inadequacy both of the causes which create the dan- 
gers of the hero and heroine, and of those which remove them. 
For three years, Damian is an active warden of the marches, 
and protector of his uncle’s bride. Without the least warning 
to the reader, or any cause even afterwards assigned, except that 
he had ie of some intrigue between one of his fol- 
lowers and a miller’s daughter, he is denounced as a traitor, 
besieged in Eveline’s castle by a royal army, and thrown to await 
execution in a dungeon. The constable returns, explains away 
in a short conversation with the king all his nephew’s offences, and 
surrenders to him his own affianced bride, their principal enemy 
is removed by the clumsy expedient of his being assassinated by 
mistake, and, in short, to use an illustration of Johnson’s, all the 
accumulation of calamity and danger suddenly melts away like 
the towers of an enchanted castle, when the destined knight blows 
his horn before it. ; 

Wilkin Flammock and his daughter are perhaps the best 
among the characters. The former especially is admirable both 
in design and in execution. He is brave, faithful, and kind, but 
these qualities, modified by a commercial education, a phlegmatic 
temper, and some natural coarseness of feeling, have as little 
resemblance to the impetuous valour and blind fidelity of the 
knights and squires around him, as the strength of his Flanders 
mare has to that of their thoroughbred war-horses. 

The Lady Eveline has the resolute and devoted, but some- 
what impatient character, which might be expected in a female 
of high spirit and generous disposition, required in early life to 
exercise the power and endure the perils and suqendliey of 
exalted station. Damian appears to us less naturally drawn. 
A young man of sense and ear meets the intended bride of 
his uncle and benefactor. Their interviews are few and ceremo- 
nious, but they inspire him with a passion which disturbs his 
reason and endangers his life, and survives an absence of years, 
unsupported by hope, or even by a consciousness that it is 
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returned. Happily this is not a fair picture of human nature: 
our affections are not so easily cope to our principles, or so 
independent of the sanctions of reason. 

We have already expressed our preference of the Talisman to 
the Betrothed. It has, in the first place, the advantage of real 
over imaginary characters. Philip Augustus and Saladin are both 
connected with interesting associations, and Richard is amongst 
the most remarkable persons in history. Such powers and such 
energy of body and mind were never perhaps united in any other 
individual; and this individual was the most powerful monarch 
of his time. And yet the person thus prodigally gifted by nature 
and by fortune failed in x aa every attempt of policy and war, 
and left no memorial of his existence except empty fame, the im- 
poverishment of his own kingdom, and a foreign crown bestowed 
on a worthless companion. A description of the errors of judg- 
ment and temper by which such powerful means of success were 
perverted into causes of failure, was obviously capable of affording 
an admirable moral lesson, and Sir Walter has shown as much 
skill in the treatment of his subject as in its selection. 

We have sometimes heard the dissimilarity of the Richard of 
Ivanhoe and the Richard of the Talisman mentioned as an objec- 
tion, and certainly there is little resemblance between the generous, 
open-hearted, and almost jovial character of the one, and the 
jealous irritability and violence of the other. But the difference, 

owever great, appears to us sufficiently accounted for. In Ivanhoe 
Richard is just returned from his toils and his captivity, enjoying: 
the contrast of his native verdure and woods, to the sands of 
Palestine and the dungeons of Germany. He is in the immediate 

rospect of recovering possession of his crown, and fills up the 
interval with one of those wild, unpremeditated adventures, in 
which he seems always to have delighted, as the best field for the 
display of his unrivalled powers as an individual combatant. His 
companions are as frank and almost as bold as himself, he is 
unknown, and therefore has no dignity to protect, but can admit 
their freedoms without jealousy, and receive their deference as a 
sincere testimony to his merit. In the Talisman he is soured by 
sickness and inactivity, swelling with pride as a king and vanity 
as a soldier, always watching for aggressions on his rank or 
his fame, goaded to violence by the resistance of his equals, and 
seduced into cruelty by the blind submission of his inferiors. 
The foundation of each character is the same; a disposition natu- 
rally generous, but rendered intolerant of opposition, or even of 
equality, by a strong will, early habits of power, and an insatiable 
desire of admiration. Every thing is calculated to conceal his 
faults in Ivanhoe, and to display them in the Talisman ; and the 
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dissimilar expression of the two portraits, while the outlines are 
the same, is a splendid exhibition of Sir Walter’s skill; it is just 
what we should expect in real life, and should not expect in fiction. 

It is almost ungracious to find faults in a character so spirited 
and so original as that of Saladin; but we doubt whether any 
reader easily admits the identity of the Sultan and the Hakim, 
or believes that the warrior trained up from infancy in bloodshed 
and violence, would have felt the sinfulness of not endeavouring 
to prolong ‘ whatever life has been bestowed by Allah.’ 

Of the inferior characters the hero is the least successful. He is 
a tall, solemn, and somewhat absurd person, whom nothing but 
the extremity of his danger can make interesting. It is impossible 
to speak seriously of his passionate love for the heroine, whom he 
has never approached near enough even to hear her voice. Even 
Sir Walter requires to be sometimes reminded that love is not a 
bodily disease, to be caught without some co-operation of the 
mind. 

The story is not = * very skilfully planned, but its deve- 
lopment is masterly. ‘The subject matter of every scene is so 
interesting, and the execution so brilliant, the course of events 
is so — and the interest so unbroken, that the improbabili- 
ties, such as they are, escape observation. It is subject however 
to a blemish, which requires to be somewhat dwelt on, as 
it is an example of one of Sir Walter’s few characteristic faults. 
Our readers will probably suspect that we are alluding to the 
miraculous virtues of the talisman. We apprehend that there 
are only two modes in which events apparently supernatural can 
be well introduced: first, when they can be explained away; 
and secondly, when the author avowedly writes a fairy tale. 
The Bodach Glas in Waverley, and the diableries of Woodstock, 
are instances of the first kind. The one is explained as the 
result of pullies, sliding pannels, and phosphorus; the other as 
the creation of depressed spirits and an exhausted and feverish 
frame. ‘The Monastery belongs to the second class: the exist- 
ence of supernatural beings, with the power and the will to 
interfere in human affairs, is openly assumed; and the author 
ero to imitate not what is, or what has been, or what may be, 

ut what might have been if the course of nature were subject to 
such interruptions as he describes. But the novel which we are 
criticising professes to be a relation of real transactions; to describe 
events which either did take place, or may be supposed to have 
taken place, during the third crusade. The introduction among 
these events of a manifest impossibility, is like the face of Snug 
the joiner shown through the lion’s neck, a wilful admission of the 
unreality of the drama. 
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We have said that the error which we have been observing is 
characteristic of our author. Few of his novels are without omens 
or prophecies carefully stated, and afterwards accurately fulfilled. 
We acquit Sir Walter of believing such things to be possible, 
and we wish he thought as well of the good sense of his readers. 

Another blemish is, the independence of the event, which is the 
formal or titular catastrophe, on the previous incidents. Those 
who have studied Sir Walter’s plots, must have observed that 
they generally comprise two catastrophes; one consisting of the 
fate of the hero and heroine, and which we have therefore called 
the formal catastrophe, but about which the reader cares but 
little, the other being some public event of great national interest. 
Thus the formal icmuneetin of Waverley, is the marriage of 
Waverley and Rose; the real one, the failure of the rebellion. 
The real catastrophe of the ‘ Legend of Montrose’ is the defeat 
of Argyle; the formal one, the marriage of Menteith and Annott 
Lyle. So the real catastrophe of the ‘ Talisman,’ is the failure of 
the crusade; the formal one, the marriage of Kenneth and Edith. 
But the latter is occasioned not by any thing that has been related, 
for all Sir Kenneth’s sufferings and gazings entitle him, even in 
the opinion of his mistress, only to the permission to continue to 
gaze at her, but by the discovery that he is the Prince of Scotland. 
A rank which, as it must have at once entitled him, if not to the 
hand, certainly to the society of an illegitimate kinswoman of 
Richard’s, even a less ardent lover might have been expected to 
announce at an early period of his passion. 

We like Woodstock the least of all Sir Walter’s historical tales. 
In the first place, the subject appears to us unhappily chosen. 
We do not object to Sir Walter’s alterations of facts and charac- 
ters, on account of their tendency to produce false historical 
impressions. ‘The object of a novel is not to instruct; and the 
reader who is absurd enough to look into fiction for truth, cannot 
hope even to be pitied for having been led into error. We object 
to them only so far as they interfere with a poet’s legitimate object, 
to please; and they interfere with our pleasure when by misre- 
presenting what is notorious, they destroy the temporary credi- 
bility which ought to belong to every narrative even avowedly 
fictitious. It is to prevent this inconvenience that poets, when 
they have introduced real characters, have almost always drawn 
their subjects from countries or from periods imperfectly known. 
An historical novel, with Mr. Pitt for the hero, could scarcely 
escape absurdity. Nor does this depend on the proximity of the 

period ; for if the writer were to go back eighteen or nineteen 
centuries, and describe events equally notorious; if he were, for 
example, to lay his scene at Rome, immediately after the battle 
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of Philippi, and introduce Brutus as the survivor in that battle, 
and Cicero as his companion in victory; no merits of execution 
could reconcile the reader to the inconsistency of the narrative 
with his previous knowledge. 

Now, something like this is done in Woodstock. Sir Walter 
has selected a period of high historical interest, but on that very 
account, illustrated by a perfect blaze of evidence. Every day, 
almost every hour in the life of Charles, from his defeat at Wor- 
cester to his escape from Brighton, is accounted for. We can 
trace him from Worcester to Whiteladies and the adjoining woods 
which gave name to Boscobel, thence to Madely, then back to 
Boscobel and the celebrated oak, from Boscobel to Moseley Hall, 
thence to Bentley, the seat of the Lanes, and thence as the servant 
of Miss Lane, the counterpart of Flora Macdonald, by Long 
Marston and Cirencester to Abbots Leigh beyond Bristol, thence 
by Castle Cary to Trent; to Charmonth, back to Trent by Brid- 
port and Broadwinsor, to Amesbury, Hambledon, and Brighton, 
and the next day to France. We know by whose caution and 
intrepidity he was concealed and forwarded, in what thickets 
and pits and closets he was hidden, what clothes he wore, on 
what horses he rode, what was his food, and even how and by 
whom it was cooked, and above all, we know the patience and 
sobriety with which he accommodated his demeanour to his 
circumstances. And we consequently know that he never ap- 
proached the retreat, nor assumed the disguises, nor was sur- 
rounded by the companions, nor indulged in the follies and 
indiscretions, nor was capable of the generosity, which the 
author has attributed to him. 

We know too, as well or even better than we know many of 
our own distinguished cotemporaries, the public and private cha- 
racter of every eminent actor in that memorable and unhappy 
period. We cannot imagine Cromwell bursting into involuntary 
sentimental declamation before a portrait, or wishing for even a 
dog that followed him because it loved him, or directing by hints 
the assassination of a fugitive, or suddenly ordering the execution 
of all his prisoners without trial, or, without any intervening 
change of circumstances, passing from the extreme of cruelty to 
the extreme of placability. We are equally offended at the 
introduction of an imaginary Markham Everard, of such im- 
= as to be pointed out as likely ‘to trip up Cromwell’s 

eels.” An incredibility as gross as if, in a novel of the nine- 
teenth century, one of the principal actors should be a pretender 
to the crown of England. 

If the plan be so objectionable, the merit must of course lie in 
the execution. But even the details, though containing, as must 
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be the case in a work of Sir Walter Scott’s, much that is excel- 
lent, are often below his average standard. The principal cha- 
racter, Sir Henry Lee, appears to us, to say the truth, the ‘ bore’ 
of the work. 

In giving this term to one of Sir Walter’s characters we are 
using an expression which has become almost proverbial, and 
might seem therefore in no want of explanation. We are not sure, 
however, that we should apply it to precisely the same persons, 
or on precisely the same grounds, as has been done by many of 
his previous critics. We are far from thinking that characters 
which would be tiresome in real life are necessarily, or even pro- 
bably, disagreeable in fiction. Malvolio or Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
would have been an abominable companion. It is true that great 
reserve is necessary in their exhibition. Folly at full length is 
intolerable. But this is not Sir Walter’s error. Many of his worst 
offenders, such, for instance, as Trois Echelles and Petit Andre, 
occupy far less proportionate space on his canvas than Shallow 
and Slender fill in Henry IV. and the Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
and what reader ever wished for less of them? The precise 
quality which appears to us to entitle so many of his characters 
to the term ‘ bore,’ is their monotony. Monotony in some respects 
is indeed the fault of almost all his interlocutors. They all use 
a language more figurative and rhetorical than we hear in ordinary 
life. And each of them has a tendency to resort to a single source 
for his embellishments. His agriculturist draws all his similies 
from crops and bullocks; his glover applies to every thing the 
language of his trade; his lawyer illustrates every question by a 
reference to the forms of procedure. This affectation, however, 
can be tolerated as long as the uniformity of expression is relieved 
by variety of subject. But in many of his works he has one or 
two characters whose monotony of manner is aggravated by mono- 
tony of matter; whose whole minds seem to have room for onl 
one or two ideas, and whose conversation is the repetition of the 
same thought, and often a very worthless one, in nearly the same 
expressions. ‘These persons only we feel to be ‘ bores,’ and among 
the most tiresome of them is the ‘ very perfect, gentle knight’ Sir 
Henry Lee. Shakspeare, loyalty and fencing are the only sub- 
jects which he thinks of, and the only effect of what he says and 
does is to make them all ridiculous. His fencing is exhibited in 
most undignified contests with an intrusive menial. His knowledge 
of Shakspeare, though as perfect as that of a professed annotator, 
is supposed to have arisen from a sentimental sympathy with the 
taste of his master. His loyalty is not an enlarged desire for the 
happiness of his country; it is not a readiness to suffer any per- 
sonal evils in order to preserve a constitution which he believes to 
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be beneficial ; it is not founded on any knowledge of the qualities 
of the person whom he would desire to make a sovereign; it is a 
mere desire that a given person should reign, because his ancestors 
had reigned ; that he should enjoy a degree of power, which expe- 
rience had shown to be incompatible with good government, 
because his predecessors had enjoyed it. Such was indeed often 
the loyalty of those unhappy times, and such is always the loyalty 
of the uneducated ; but its prevalence does not make it less absurd 
or less mischievous. It is a feeling however which Sir Walter has 
too often countenanced. He has made it, here and elsewhere, the 
mainspring of many of his favourite characters. With. strange 
inconsistency, he has even attributed it to his hero, Markham 
Everard. Everard is a man of sense and a patriot. He ‘ has sacri- 
ficed the peace of his family, and the warmest wishes of his heart, 
to right the country in which he was born, and to free her from 
oppression.” He finds that such has been the course of events 
that the country has to choose between anarchy and a powerful 
executive, and he adheres to Cromwell, ‘ as the strongest, the 
wisest, and the most moderate of the contending parties.’ More 
irreproachable conduct cannot be described. And yet, says Sir 
Walter, ‘ the more exalted and purer sentiments of Alice lowered 
him in his own eyes; and though unshaken in his opinion, that 
it were better the vessel should be steered by a pilot having no 
good title to the office, than that she should run upon the 
breakers, he felt that he was not espousing the most direct, manly, 
and disinterested side of the question.’ We are sorry to sce Sir 
Walter's talents employed to give a preference to blind instinctive 
fidelity over rational patriotism; in supporting the means, legi- 
timacy, against the end, the happiness of the country. 

We have already remarked the inaccuracy of Cromwell and 
Charles as portraits, but as imaginary characters they are admi- 
rable. Charles is perhaps somewhat too stiff in his gallantry, 
and Cromwell too sentimental when he describes himself as 
‘ having wept for the gallant heron that was struck down by his 
hawk, and sorrowed for the hare which lay screaming under the 
jaws of his greyhound :’ but these imperfections never struck us, 
till our office forced us to pervert the work from its proper end, 
and to read for the purpose of criticism instead of enjoyment. 

We are not sure, however, that we do not prefer Tomkins to 
either of them; his cunning, profligacy, hypocrisy, and enthu- 
siasm, are combined into a character as spirited as it is original. 
The first and last scenes in which he is introduced, the sermon at 
Woodstock, and the attempt on Phoebe at the well, are among 
the most striking in the novel. Wildrake, Dr. Rochecliffe, Hold- 
enough, Desborough, and Bletson, are composed of fewer mate- 
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rials, and therefore exhibit less power in the author, and give 
less pleasure to the reader; but they are natural and forcible, 
particularly Holdenough. There are few subjects which Sir 
Walter seems more to delight in painting than the melioratin 
influence of religious feelings on an imperfect temper, even oak 
somewhat alloyed by superstition and enthusiasm. 

The principal defect in the plot, taken as a mere narrative, is 
the cumbrous jugglery by which the commissioners are frightened 
from Woodstock, and the awkwardness with which it is attempted 
to be explained. Its merits are the unity of action and variety 
of incident. It is a picture full of false costume and incorrect 
design, but splendidly grouped and coloured ; and we envy those 
persons whose imperfect knowledge of the real events has enabled 
them to enjoy its beauties, without being offended by its inac- 
curacies. 

The first series of the * Chronicles of the Canongate’ contains 
four tales of unequal merit. The most striking, without doubt, 
is the ‘ Highland Widow. We have often complained of the 
intricacy and want of connexion in Sir Walter’s plots. If he 
wished in the present work to show how completely he could 
avoid those faults, he certainly has succeeded. The scene lies 
in a single cottage; the characters are a mother and her son; 
andthe only incidents, thestratagem by which a recruit is seduced 
to resist his military superiors, and his immediate punishment. 
The whole story might have been told in half a column of a 
newspaper. In Sir Walter’s hands, it fills halfa volume. But 
it is the triumph of his art, that the narrative thus dilated is not 
weakened. The interest, though almost painfully strong, does not 
make the reader hurry over any of the details. He feels that, 
with all their fulness, there is no superfluity, and that every 
conversation has its influence on the final result. 

The *‘ Two Drovers’ is beautifully told, but perhaps too much 
resembles the ‘ Highland Widow’ in plan and in catastrophe to 
be its immediate follower. The character of Robin Oig is both 
natural and original. 

The ‘ Surgeon’s Daughter’ is inferior to the two former, both 
in conception and in execution. It opens with scenes of mystery 
and violence, not very well suited to the real mediocrity of the 
dramatis persone. The reader is disappointed, and almost 
angry, when he finds the masked female and the stern and 
haughty stranger subside into a north-country fortune hunter, 
and a jewish heiress; and that the warrant against her for high 
treason is merely an expedient by which her father prevents their 
marriage. An expedient, the success of which, considering that 
the parties travelled together as far as a village in one of the 
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midland counties of Scotland, is really marvellous. The subse- 
quent part of the narrative is equally full of inconsistencies. 
That the parents of Richard Middlemas, one of whom at least is 
described as fondly attached to him, should have allowed more 
than one and twenty years to elapse without even enquiring into 
his existence, is as unnatural as their suddenly meeting with him, 
and with one of the very few persons who could explain his 
history, is improbable. Again, the bitter invectives which Mid- 
dlemas, in a formal interview with a proud superior, reiterates 
against ‘the parents who brought him into this world by their 
sin, and deserted him through their cruelty,’ are an inconceivable 
folly, if he knew whom he was addressing, and a most extraor- 
dinary coincidence, if he did not. And the death of Zilia, her 
last breath poured out in song, is a physical impossibility. ‘The 
sudden deterioration of the hero’s character is another incon- 
sistency. He is described as an amiable and intelligent child ; 
he is carefully educated, and is subjected to the powerful melio- 
rating influence of an early attachment. That with all these 
advantages, he might have gradually fallen under the force of 
corrupt examples and strong temptation, is consistent with the 
weakness of human nature; but that, under the influence of a 
single bad companion, he should be in an instant transformed 
into a perfectly heartless, calculating villain, is not consistent 
with its strength. 

But with all its faults, ‘the Surgeon’s Daughter’ is a very 
agreeable novel. It is full of incident and variety. The = 
scenes are an admirable picture of what the author so well 
understands—the middling life of Scotland. Those which are 
laid in the East India Company’s depét are such as we perceive 
on reflection, must continually have occurred at a time when 
public bodies, not kept in awe by the publicity occasioned by our 
present rapidity of communication, could venture to pursue their 
great objects by means which could not, in the existing state of 
society, be even thought of. We have not sufficient knowledge 
to decide as to the degree of accuracy with which Asiatic man- 
ners are imitated in the subsequent part of the work. But the 
picture, whether correct or not, certainly looks like a portrait, 
and has much more important merits than mere resemblance-—a 
masterly boldness of outline, and brilliancy of colouring. 

Our favourite, however, among the four tales, is that of 
Chrystal Croftangry himself. Sir Walter, indeed, has not here 
exerted the powers by which, when he thinks fit, he can enchain 
the attention by the interest of his narrative and the novelty of 
his scenery and situations. ‘The reader has not the amusement 
of endeavouring to account for any mystery, or to foresee the 
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denouement of any complicated plot, or to wonder at extraor- 
dinary vice or virtue, talent or folly. ‘The few characters and 
the few events are of every day’s occurrence; but they are 
described with a quiet humour, a minuteness of detail, and a 
truth and consistency, which is to us more agreeable than many 
of his more popular, and, as they are generally termed, more 
interesting inventions. To say the truth, we doubt much whe- 
ther those narratives which depend most on what is commonly 
called interest, though certainly the most attractive, give most 
real pleasure, even on a first perusal, and we are sure that they 
do not on a second. They are addressed to the curiosity: a 
very powerful passion, but one, the gratification of which, is 
rather felt to appease a want than to afford positive enjoyment. 
We devour them eagerly rather than agreeably ; our anxiety to 
reach the conclusion interferes with the calm delight with which, 
unless exciting narratives, we watch the skilful imitation of 
human nature, and we close the volume more exhausted than 
pleased. Nor can we very soon recur to it. A mystery of 
which we recollect the explanation, is like a riddle that has 
been solved, or a pantomime to one who has been admitted into 
the mechanist’s room. And, of course, the more striking the 
events, the longer and the more clearly do they remain in the 
memory. We must admit that such narratives have the widest 
immediate popularity, since all persons can follow a story, and 
very few can appreciate a character, but they seldom retain the 
permanent hold on the public attention which is the ultimate 
test of poetical excellence. Three of the most popular novels 
that ever were written, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and Gulliver, 
have less interest than even Chrystal Croftangry, and are perused 
and reperused, with unabated delight, although the sequence of 
events 1s familiar to the reader. 

The Second Series of the ‘Chronicles of the Canongate’ was 
published without a name; perhaps because it was difficult to 
apply a single title to a narrative so destitute of unity. It is, in 
fact, an account of the occurrences at Perth between St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve and Palm Sunday inthe year 1401. And these occur- 
rences comprise, besides many episodes, three = events— 
the courtship and marriage of the heroine, the death of Conachar, 
and the death of Rothsay. 

The first, though certainly not the most interesting, or the 
best constructed, must, we suppose, be considered the principal 
narrative. It forms the beginning and the conclusion of the 
work, and fills more of the intermediate space than any other 
single subject: but as a story it is, we must say, the most inarti- 
ficial we ever met with. At the commencement we find the 
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Smith devotedly attached to Catherine, and Catherine sensible 
of the generosity and manliness of his character, but resolved 
not to unite herself to one who lives ‘ in a perfect atmosphere 
of strife, blood, and quarrels. Six weeks elapse, during which 
her lover kills or wounds at least a dozen people, the last incident 
being his thrusting himself into a deadly quarrel unreasonably, 
perhaps it may be said unfairly. Catherine ‘ sighs deeply, and 
shakes her head at the history,’ and marries him as soon as his 
wounds are healed. 

Now it is true that in real life people do sometimes change 
their minds, without our being able to discover in what respect 
the grounds of their former resolutions have been removed. 
But in fiction this is inadmissible. We know that no change of 
conduct can take place without a previous alteration of motives. 
We know that this alteration must have had a cause, and the 
poet who neglects to assign that cause, both disappoints our 
curiosity and displeases our judgment. 

The fault of Rothsay’s history is its uninterrupted. gloom. 
His fortune appears dark at the commencement, and gradually 
biackens to the conclusion. The reader is subjected to no sus- 
pence, to no alternations of hope and fear. A tragedy, we have 
been told, ought to consist of ‘ They will kill, they will not kill, 
they will kill, they will not kill, they will kill.” In Rothsay’s 
case, the only progress is from ‘ they will kill’ to ‘ they do kill’ 

The story of Conachar is not liable to the same objection. It 
contains those variations in the chances of the game, those appa- 
rent avenues of escape opening from time to time among the 
surrounding dangers, which are necessary to keep up the interest 
of a prolonged narrative. The only objection to it which occurs 
to us, consists in the prophecies of which he is made the subject. 
They are too detailed to be ascribed to coincidence; their inser- 
tion can be defended only on one of two suppositions, that the 
writer is to be considered as merely delivering the legends of a 
superstitious age, or that he believes such occurrences to be 

ssible. The first plea Sir Walter has abandoned. After 
outae so long dwelt in mists, he has, in the present work, cast 
away even the decorous semblance of a veil which poets have in 
general thrown over their working apparatus. Both in his pre- 
face, and in the opening of the third volume, he avows himself to 
be not a relator, but an inventor. Such an avowal is, in itself, 

rejudicial to the illusion of his narrative, and makes it pecu- 
fiarly incumbent on him to abstain from incidents not merely 
improbable, but impossible. 

Among the minor events, those which neither advance nor 
retard the three main actions, the best perhaps are the danger 
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and escape of Louise: the worst, the issuing and revocation of the 
commission against heresy. It is issued with much preparation 
and pomp; the reader is perpetually reminded of the dangers to 
which it exposes those for whom he is most interested; and just 
when the cloud seems going to burst, Lord Douglas complains 
of the trouble to men’s consciences, and the commission is with- 
drawn, having produced no effect except the sealing up of the 
Glover’s papers by an apparitor. It is a striking proof of the 
author’s power, that he ae worked these unconnected materials 
into a narrative inferior certainly to his own best efforts, but 
inferior to nothing else. 

The general inferiority which we have ascribed to the plot, 
does not extend to the characters. It is difficult to select where 
there is so much excellence, but on the whole, we prefer 
Conachar. His character is perfectly tragic, neither too bad for 
sympathy, nor so good as to render his calamity revolting; but 
its great merit is the boldness with which we are called upon to 
sympathise with a deficiency which is generally the subject of 
unmitigated scorn. It is impossible not to feel the deepest com- 
miseration for a youth cursed by nature with extreme sensibility 
both to shame and to fear, suddenly raised from a life of obscu- 
rity and peace, to head a confederacy of warlike savages, and 
forced immediately afterwards to elect, before the eyes of thou- 
sands, between a frightful death and an ignominious escape. 
The philosophy of courage and cowardice is one of the obscurest 
parts of human nature: partly because the susceptibility of fear 
is much affected by physical causes, by habit, and by example, 
and partly because it is a subject as to which men do not readily 
state the result of their own experience, and when they do state 
it, are not always implicitly believed. The subject has been 
further perplexed, in modern times, by the Scandinavian inven- 
tion of the point of honour. A doctrine which represents the 
manifestation, in most cases, of even well founded apprehension 
fatal to all nobility of character. An opinion so little admitted 
by the classical world, that Homer has attributed to Hector, and 
Virgil to Turnus, certainly without supposing them dishonoured, 
precisely the same conduct of which Sir Walter makes suicide a 
consequence, without being an expiation. The result of all 
this has been that scarcely any modern writers have made the 
various degrees of courage a source of much variety and dis- 
crimination of character. ‘They have given us indeed plenty of 
fire-eaters and plenty of poltroons : and Shakspeare has painted 
in Falstaff constitutional intrepidity unsupported by honour ; 
but by far the most usual modification of character among persons 
of vivid imagination, that in which a quick feeling of honour 
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combats a quick apprehension of danger, a character which is 
the precise converse of Falstafi’s, has been left almost untouched 
for Sir Walter Scott. 

Louise is a delightful sketch.—Nothing can be more exquisite 
than the manner in which her story is partly told, and partly 
hinted, or than the contrast between her natural and her pro- 
fessional character. 

The Smith is an endeavour to unite dissimilar qualities. He 
is a kindhearted duellist. We doubt whether the attempt is as 
successful as it is bold. We doubt whether even in the miserable 
times in which the scene is laid, the associations of a good 
natured and generous man could have been so perverted as ‘ to 
see no brawl but he must strike into the midst of it; to fight his 
friends for love and honour, and his enemies for hatred and 
revenge; and those who are neither his friends nor his foes, be- 
cause they are on this side or that of a river;’ retaining in the 
meantime all his good nature and generosity. Professed duellists 
have always been a sour and selfish race; sometimes not even 
brave, always jealous and unfeeling; in short, in every respect 
the reverse of ‘ the Jolly Smith.’ 

Considerable labour appears to have been bestowed on Henbane 
Dwining ; and nothing which Sir W. Scott has laboured can be 
without force; but in this instance the execution appears to us 
better than the conception. Men’s sympathy with the sufferings 
of individuals and of classes, among their fellow-creatures, is 
often lamentably weak, it often yields to very slight emotions 
of anger, or interest, or national, political, or religious antipathy ; 
but in the absence of these disturbing causes, we believe that the 
sight of human suffering is always painful, and we consequently 
have a general objection to the character of Dwining, as one of 
unmixed and gratuitous malignity. We particularly dislike the 
early scenes between him and Ramorny. Our author seems as 
fond as Sophocles of exhibitions of mere corporal suffering. 
They certainly have an interest, but it is an unpleasing one. 
We read, but we wish that what we are reading had not been 
written. We may add, that a contest between a patient insulting 
his surgeon, and the surgeon wilfully torturing his patient, is 
unnatural, even if it were otherwise unobjectionable. 

The Glover is a mixed and perfectly natural character. He 
has just that coarse rectitude of sentiment and conscience which 
might have been expected in a man of good talents and disposi- 
tion unassisted by education, and injured by vicious example and 
a corrupted religion. 

Few of the other characters would require much discussion, 
even if our limits permitted it. 
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We have already mentioned the inconsistency of the heroine's 
conduct. She is rescued, however, from the insipidity which 
belongs to her caste by her religious feelings, contrasted as they 
are with the worldly minded shrewdness of her father. Her 
great fault, a fault which she shares with all Sir Walter's heroines, 
and indeed with most of his less dignified personages, is a ten- 
dency to fine speaking: to clothe her meaning in words, and to 
arrange those words in sentences far too elaborate for real con- 
versation. 

Douglas, Ramorny, Albany, Eviott, Boulthron, and the other 
subordinate agents, are fair representations of the characters 
likely to be formed in those unhappy times which have been 
called ‘ the age of chivalry. An age which, although gilded 
over by a few dazzling qualities in a few eminent individuals— 
qualities, however, which they displayed only in their intercourse 
with persons of their own rank—was deformed by more folly, 
wickedness, and misery, than any other period in the records of 
civilized Europe. 

On the whole, the Second Series of the * Chronicles of the 
Canongate’ has not raised (and what could raise?) the fame of 
the Author of Waverley; nor has it sunk, and, we trust, he 
never will write any thing that can sink, that of the Author of 
St. Ronan’s Well. But it is difficult to estimate with precision 
the degree of credit it would have brought to an unknown or 
obscure author. The reader of Sir Walter Scott is accustomed 
to so much, and so high a degree of excellence, that he is apt to 
be more struck with any failure, or inferiority, than disposed to 
admire adequately such beauties as even the least valuable of his 
works contain. It isa hard requisition for any author to be 
called on to write, not only well, but well for Sir Walter Scott ; 
and yet the reader can hardly avoid making such a requisition 
of the author himself. We protest, indeed, against the hardship 
of such a requisition, and do not suffer ourselves to be, by 
occasional defects, blinded to great merits: but we are conscious 
of expressing more inadequately our approbation than our cen- 
sure; or, at least, more inadequately than in proportion to our 
own feelings. Where excellence is the general rule, and faults 
are the exceptions, it is impossible to avoid the appearance, at 
least, of paying more attention to the latter. And there is in 
the very nature of a fault something more precise and definite 
than in an excellence, which consists, perhaps, in the combined 
effect of a multitude of passages keeping up a flow of interesting 
and amusing display of character. 
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Art. III.—1. Letters on the Church, by an Episcopalian, 
London. 1826. 

2. Church Reform, by a Churchman. London and Oxford. 1828, 

3. An Inquiry concerning the means and expedience of pre- 
paring and making any changes in the Canons, Articles, or 
Liturgy, or in any of the Laws affecting the Interests of the 
Church of England. By William Winstanley Hull. Oxford 
and London. 1828. 

4. The Right of the Church of England to her Endowments 
Vindicated. London. 1827. 

5. Church Patronage. a Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
M.P. &c. London. 1828. 

6. A Layman’s Charge to the Clergy of the Church of England 
London. 1828. 

7. Hints for a Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. 
London. 1828. 


EFORM has been so often used as a shelter for disaffection 
and hostility to the institutions proposed to be amended, 
that a general mistrust of reformers can hardly be considered as 
unreasonable or unjust. Independently too of the abuse of the 
term, and setting aside the possibility of sinister motives in him 
who recommends a change in any established system; there is 
one consideration, which operates as powerfully on the minds, 
not of the suspicious and timid alone, but of those too who so 
value an institution as to be ready to countenance any good and 
practicable measures for its correction or amelioration. It is 
impossible for such an one to look back upon the record of past 
reforms, of those even whose results have been most satisfactory, 
without perceiving the evil which has been invariably generated 
together with the good. That mischief has in these instances 
been counterbalanced and more than compensated by benefit, is 
a consolatory view, which suits a retrospect of the past better 
than a prospect of the future. What precisely the loss and 
damage may be in any untried attempt at important improve- 
ments, is seen indistinctly ; and the dimensions and true outline 
may be either magnified or underrated; but that in some degree 
and shape they are to be dreaded, is a lesson of history and 
experience. 

The closer too we examine the past with a view of guiding 
our anticipation of the future, the more likely are these appre- 
hensions to be excited. In the most important, and most suc- 
cessful reformations on the pages of history, there have been 
critical moments and delicate circumstances, on which has de- 
pended, it would seem, the whole question of benefit or evil ulti- 
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mately preponderating. Who shall say, in the short-sightedness 
of all human plans, how many of these may occur? and what 
may be the event? What if Henry the Eighth had succeeded 
in his negociations with the Pope? or had Charles the Fifth 
broken his faith to Luther at the Diet of Worms? ‘To us the 
anxious suspense of these periods is gone by, and requires to be 
renewed by an effort of imagination; but the thought of similar 
emergencies, however undefined and unspecified, do unavoidably 
throw a damp over the ardour of the wise and good, in forming 
schemes of extensive improvement, or in listening to the projects 
of others; and this the more, because it is felt to be impossible 
to define or specify all this dreaded danger, and consequently to 
provide adequate security against it. Indeed, if the ultimate 
success of any momentous reforms were certainly foreknown, 
there is enough in the threatened alloy of mischief, to create 
some reluctance in the noblest spirits; and more than nough to 
tempt the indolent to abandon the enterprise. 

And yet it may be doubted whether the instruction which the 
history of the past thus furnishes be generally applied as it ought 
tobe. The narrative of the risk and evil attending all reform 
in matters of moment, does in every instance furnish us with one 
cause—always the principal and often the only one—why danger 
and evil so continually mar the good work. THE REFORM HAS 
BEEN DELAYED Too LonG. Time has eluded and betrayed us. 
In tranquillity we have feared to interrupt the quiet security ; 
in seasons of disturbance, we have felt bound rather to defend 
our endangered institutions, than to repair and ‘alter them. 
Alternately: the calm and the storm have succeeded, and the 
desired measures have been still postponed. Thus it happens 
that too great a change becomes requisite, and men have been 
too long habituated to consider the system as unvarying and 
invariable, for the best measures to take effect without obstruc- 
tion and damage. Whenever it is otherwise indeed, we do not 
call it reform. Our laws, and the laws of every good govern- 
ment, go on changing from year to year, new enactments take 
place and old ones are repealed, and this reform is surely not the 
less real nor the less extensive, than if the whole code were left 
for occasional revision. ‘The most splendid, and the most suc- 
cessful instance of reform which our own annals supply, is the 
Reformation of the Church of England; and in no one is this 
principle more conspicuously illustrated. The history of the 
times — us with deplorable instances of division, persecu- 
tion, and bloodshed, which mingled with the progress of the 
work ; and the caution, and tender language of many parts of 
our Liturgy and Articles, still bespeak the unconquerable pre- 
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judices, which could not fail to pervade anation, which for gene. 
rations had been going on at once accumulating errors, and con- 
sidering all correction as sacrilegious. ‘The arm of Hercules 
may not be able to remove that which the daily application of 
ordinary strength might have —— ; the Augean heap once 
formed, a river must be turned from its course, and left to carry 
waste and ruin before it. 

It is with a deep feeling of self-congratulation, therefore, that 
we have witnessed the publication of the works whose titles form 
the heading of this article; and the more, because they may be 
considered as the aggregate of views and wishes afloat in the 
Church, and for a long time the topic of coversational discussion 
amongst its members. Our Church is still too newly reformed 
for the word reformation to be necessarily associated with mis- 
chievous change; but still, who would not look with fearful 
anxiety on the prospect of renewing the era of Henry, Edward, 
Mary, and even of Elizabeth, whatever the result might be? 
The distress and difficulty which the individual Christian con- 
templates in amendment of life, if he has allowed immoral and 
irreligious habits to accumulate and strengthen by time, is too 
often so formidable as to repress the attempt; and if not, how 
irksome, how laborious is his task! He is wise if, when he has 
once mastered, by divine grace, those evil habits, he practises 
constant self-examination, and by slight but frequent amendment 
of behaviour—slight because frequent—he avoid the recurrence 
of so great and hazardous a trial. But if this be true of an 
individual Christian, it is a truth no less obvious and far more 
important in its application to a Christian society. Our great 
effort of reform is past; and what is now needed, is self-exami- 
nation and occasional correction, and a perpetual endeavour to 
advance towards that perfection, which revelation sets forth as 
the aim of the Church, not less than of the individual. 

The Church Reform, or Reformation accordingly, which will 
be the subject of the following remarks, is of a character very 
distinct from the great event emphatically so called. It is more 
properly a continuation of the system then established. It is 
not analogous to the reformation of one utterly vicious and 
irreligious, as was the case when we shook off Popery ; but to the 
endeavours of one who has been long a serious Christian, to 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of his Lord. 

Agreeably to this view, the works under consideration, although 
differing widely in other respects, agree in manifesting a tone 
and spirit which it is impossible to misinterpret, of sincere 
attachment to the Church of England, and a hearty desire to 
promote its best interests. ‘The topics embraced by the Episco- 
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palian’s Letters, although most limited, are perhaps the most 
important, and certainly the most thoroughly ivestigated. 
They present us with few points of proposed amendment in 
detail, but are employed in discussing some of the leading prin- 
ciples of our Church Establishment. It is the work of a powerful 
writer, clear and vigorous in reasoning, but careless of otherwise 
recommending his conclusions, and assuming at times a tone of 
Roman satire more calculated to provoke retort than to win assent. 
Opposed in all these respects, the author of Church Reform, 
wthout acquiescing blindly in whatever has the stamp of ancient 
usage, treats the opinions of others with remarkable tenderness 
and deference. Cautious, conciliating, and thoroughly informed 
in the minute detail of amendments which he proposes, he is 
entitled to the full weight of authority for his experience of 
nearly twenty-five years as the minister of a populous parish. 
At the same time, his suggestions, however valuable, are uncon- 
nected with any general principles; and the settling of these 
forms, after all, the most dificult and important part of such an 
inquiry. He proposes, for instance, an improvement in disci- 
pline and the establishment of Ecclesiastical Law, but leaves 
uninvestigated the questions, who shall enact those laws? by what 
kind of penalties the discipline is to be kept up? to whom it is 
toextend? Mr. Hull’s book contains a great deal of valuable 
research not always judiciously applied; and is so drily written, 
as to be far less attractive, than from its matter it deserves to be. 
It is chiefly occupied with the examination of historical facts, 
with our earlier ecclesiastical enactments and regulations, and 
with those of the American Episcopalian Church; but is by no 
means deficient in original thinking, although the views of the 
writer are seldom developed with sufficient perspicuity. 

The smaller publications will be more conveniently noticed, if 
there be need, in the progress of our remarks, as well as the 
particular views contained in those whose characters have been 
now briefly sketched. We cannot, however, refrain from recom- 
mending to the advocate of the Church of England’s Rights, the 
Reply to the Strictures of the Edinburgh Review, as containing 
within the compass of a few pages, much that cannot fail to be 
read with profit and pleasure. The other pamphlets are more 
important, as they bear testimony to a prevalent feeling among 
Churchmen, which unites attachment to the Church with a 
desire to amend what may require amendment in it, than for the 
assistance which their suggestions are likely to afford. The 
Letter on Church Patronage, indeed, contains some proposal: 
dictated by good sense, although warped by partial views; but 
the Hints for a Revisal of the Book of Common Prayer, exhibits 
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a draught of amendment, which we should be sorry to see adopted 
in so delicate a work as it proposes to delineate. The Laymun’s 
Letter, in asserting for the Liturgy a share of extraordinary 
inspiration, not merely makes all proposed amendment incon- 
sistent, but inculcates a serious error. Miracles are the only 
test of a writer’s and preacher’s inspiration ;—the only sign of 
extraordinary guidance, be that guidance little or much—and if 
we admit any other, we shall find it hard to refute the claims of 
a Swedenborg or a Joanna Southcote. 

In order then to make the proposed use of the publications 
under review, and to add such further suggestions or objections 
as may occur, we shall throw the whole inquiry into a few heads, 
adopting as simple an arrangement as is requisite to embrace the 
various topics discussed. 

Any of these may be resolved into an answer to one or more 
of the following inquiries. 

1. What right have we to reform our Church ? 

2. What requires to be reformed ? 

3. In whom is the right and duty of reform? Under these 
several heads then all the subsequent remarks will be ranged. 

First, however, it may be useful, to point out the true mean- 

“ing of certain terms, which continually occur in the discussion, 
and, as will appear, are not always consistently and correctly 
applied. 

The Church.—When the Church is spoken of, it is to be 
understood as including laymen as well as clergy; and accord- 
ingly, whatever proposals are made for the improvement of the 
Church, ought to refer to the two portions of that society con- 
sidered as one united body. The author of ‘ Church Reform’ 
has apparently considered the Church in the popular acceptation 
of the word, as comprising only the clergy; for although he 
does not directly say so, to them alone his remarks on the disci- 
pline of the Church are applicable. Mr. Hull is more correct 
and explicit. ‘ Laymen,’ he observes, ‘must form the great mass 
of every church in number ; and, in every good sense, the term 
church must comprehend them as well as clergymen.’ 

Clergy.—The offices of the Church are of two kinds—the one 
consists in the performance of that service through which grace 
is perce the other in the discharge of those duties by 
which the society is regulated and preserved. 'The one may be 
called Evangelical, the other Ecclesiastical; and they require to 
be the more distinctly considered, because in most churches they 
are united in the same persons. An inattention to this has led the 
Fpiscopalian into an error respecting the appointment of bishops, 

which will be noticed in its place. 
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Unity.—The term Unity properly is applicable to each separate 
church—to Christians as members of some one society. hen 
it is predicated of the whole Christian body, or, as it is called, 
the Church Universal, it means, that the several societies com- 
prising it are regulated on the same principles, not that they are 
one society. In the scriptures it was usually applied to the Uni- 
versal Church to denote its distinction from the heathen super- 
stitions, which were multiform, and appropriated each to one 

articular society, but still more perhaps from the Jewish Church, 
in that God’s new covenant allowed not of the gradations of 
religious privileges which existed in the former, but offered to 
all one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 

None of the publications before us have accurately preserved 
this view. For instance, the Episcopalian writes, 

‘ The Church (that is, the Catholic or Universal Church) certainly is 
not, as some seem to regard it, merely a collective name for all who happen 
to agree in certain opinions, like the names ‘ Cartesian’ and ‘ Newtonian;’ 
but is a society, or body-corporate, (if I may use such an expression,) of 
divine institution, compared by St. Paul to a natural body, and of which 
all individual Christians are members, having a certain relation to each 
other, and to Christ their head. 

‘ There are manifestly two ways in which the governors of the Church 
may exceed their commission, though the distinction is one which is 
generally overlooked.’—>p. 61. 

Now, if the foregoing observations be correct, the Universal 
Church can have no governors on earth, not being ‘ a society or 
body-corporate ;’ and it is precisely this error which has proved 
the most permanent foundation of the Romish claims. Mr. Hull 
is still less satisfactory in assigning as the main distinction between 
‘a Church’ and ‘the Church’ the peculiar tenets and rules of 
each Christian society. 

‘Undoubtedly, there is a Universal Church, made up of all these 
particular churches ; and some unfair advantages have been taken against 
inadvertency, by means of this double signification; every particular 
Church being without any peculiar name, as to the point of difference 
between the Church and a church.’ .... ‘ If, then, any definite meaning 
be wanted for the term Church, when applied to distinguish any particul 
Church, it cannot be derived from the essentials to salvation, or Chris- 
tianity, but must be found in some of the accidents to that particular 
Church ; its situation, for instance, or policy: but the distinction is most 
frequently taken from some peculiar opinion, in which differing parties 
may agree to differ” —pp. 31, 32. 

The real difference surely is, that ‘ a Church’ signifies a society 
formed on certain coleichiten: ‘the Church,’ all the societies so 
founded. Were the conformity to those principles minutely and 
exactly the same in each case, the occu societies would not be 
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the less churches, and separate churches, and would not be the 
less distinct each in itself from the whole Christian body con- 
sidered as such. 

Schism and Heresy.—It follows from this that schism and 
heresy are terms importing offences committed against some par- 
ticular society, since the unity of some one society must be sup- 
posed to be violated by the act. Schism and heresy embodied 
and perpetuated constitute a separate Church, whose errors are 
not the subject of Ecclesiastical censure, but of the judgment of 
Christ hereafter. 

Authority of the Church—The frequent confusion which has 
existed between the notion of a Church, considered as one society, 
and the Church Universal, has caused a corresponding indistinct- 
ness in the application of the phrase, Authority of the Church. 
When we appeal to the authority of the primitive Church, the 
authority of the Fathers of the Church, &c. we only recognise the 
influence of experience, and general testimony. This is the 
authority of the Universal Church; but when we, on the other 
hand, claim for the Church authority in matters left indeter- 
minate, authority over Christians as Christians, we mean power 
delegated to the Church by Christ for the regulation and pre- 
servation of the societies formed on Christian principles. In 
Latin the one would be expressed by awetoritas, the other by 
potestas. When the Episcopalian, therefore, speaks of the error 
oi the Romanists in claiming authority for their traditions, as 
inconsistent with the view he has so ably taken of the authority 
of the Church, and alludes to the proper authority of tradition, 
he appears to have been misled by the popular confusion in the 
different meanings of the term.* The As sd opinions and 
practices of various Christian societies in former periods, have 
the force of testimony and example; but the authority of any 
church’s rulers for the time being is power ; and the same person 
may very consistently deny the one and acknowledge the other. 

Spirituality.—The spiritwal character of a Christian society 
must be considered as meaning its adherence to those principles 
which are peculiar to the dispensation, or that state of the people 
of God over which he presides by his Holy Spirit. In the main 
peculiarities of its spiritual character, shevsliene,o(Tndution Church 
will stand opposed to the Jewish. 

Creed.—The creed of a church is its general interpretation of 
scripture, of which particular parts only are contained in those 
formularies called Creeds, or Articles ; whether the selection be 
made because they are the most important in themselves, or, as 





* See p. 68. 
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is most commonly the case, because they are most likely to be 
controverted. 

With these preliminaries we may proceed to ask, 

I. What is the right which every Christian society, as such, 
exercises in regulating itself—in changing, correcting, and im- 
proving? No question was more clouded than this dumng the 
efforts of the Church of Rome to retain its usurpation ; and long 
after the separation of the Protestant churches from it, the tru 
principle seems to have been unknown. Even before Luther's 
preaching and resistance of papal authority, the infallibility of 
the Pope had been questioned, and the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority sought for by many in a general council; all parties 
still harping on the papal error, that it consisted in positive 
inspired power vested somewhere, and extended over all Christians. 
Our gradual discoveries of the true spirituality of the Church, 
and of the exclusive infailibility of the scriptures, has led to 
sounder principles; which, although practically adopted and 
mc in most Protestant churches, have seldom been dis- 
tinctly stated. ‘The Bible is the sole source of church authority, 
whether in doctrine or in discipline. The only difference is, that 
in the setting forth of doctrines it is a positive guide. No doc- 
trines can justly be made parts of a church’s creed, which cannot 
be positively proved from scripture. In matters of discipline and 
church government it is a negative rule. Any enactment may 
be lawfully made by the lawful governors of, a church whose 
Christian character cannot be disproved from scripture. And 
hence the essential distinction between unity of doctrine and unity 
of discipline. Unity of doctrine ought to exist throughout the 
Christian world; but unity of discipline and government is neither 
desirable nor practicable. 

So scrupulous an omission of all attempt to give a draught of 
the Apostolical Church, as is apparent in the New ‘Testament, 
notwithstanding the record of various churches being established, 
forces this view of the case on us, in so direct and plain a way, 
that nothing less than the long disuse of the Bible could have 
left room for another view. The New Testament presents us 
with an inspired record of the fact that Christian societies were 
established, disciplined, taught, and perpetuated ;—to establish, 
discipline, teach, and perpetuate Christian societies is therefore as 
strictly a duty, as the performance of any of Christ’s personal 
commandments, and the celebration of the sacraments. But this 
must be done in some way ; and if the specific way is not likewise 
put on record, the implied command is, that according to each 
church’s discretion must this be done. This principle is very 
clearly stated by the Episcopalian. 
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‘ The distinction drawn between “ power to ordain rites and ceremonies,” 
and “authority in matters of faith,” seems to me perfectly reasonable, 
supposing, I mean, that I interpret the article correctly. In matters of 
discipline, the positive institutions of the Church make things right 
and wrong which were left undetermined in scripture; such as the ob- 
servance of religious festivals, forms of public worship, administration of 
the sacraments, and things of that nature. And to disregard the authority 
of the Church in matters of this description, (I mean, of course, in such 
cases where there is nothing ordained that is against scripture,) to consider 
things which were originally indifferent as indifferent after the Church 
has enacted regulations respecting them, is an offence against Christ him- 
self, the head of that body; not so great an offence, I allow, as direct 
rebellion against his own immediate commands, but as truly an offence. 
For Christians should remember, that they cannot obey, In many in- 
stances, even the express commands of scripture, unless they comply 
either with some kind of ecclesiastical discipline, or with some unauthorized 
devices of their own, instead. Our Saviour expressly commands the 
celebration of the holy communion, and St. Paul, the assembling of 
Christians, for the purpose of prayer and religious exhortation. Now 
these things must be done in some time, place, and form, if the commands 
are to be obeyed at all; and if each follows his own fancy in these points, 
there will be “ divisions among Christians,” “ they will come together, not 
for the better, but for the worse,” like the disorderly Corinthians, of whom 
every one had a psalm, had an exhortation, had an interpretation, &c. 
which led to confusion and discord, all which are expressly forbidden in 
scripture itself. It seems impossible, therefore, for an unprejudiced mind 
to doubt that Christians are bound to obey them that have rule over 
them, and esteem them very highly for their work’s sake, and that Christ 
established a spiritual society, with spiritual officers over it, for the express 
purpose, among others, of regulating things of this nature, which must be 
regulated in some way or other; from which it follows, inevitably, that 
such regulations of the Church have the sanction of his authority ; that 
“ whatsoever they shall bind, or loose, on earth,” that is, whatever ordi- 
nances and decrees of this kind they establish or abrogate, “ shall be 
bound or loosed in heaven ;” that is, such their decisions will be ratified 
and confirmed by him, their Master, in heaven. And, accordingly, 
although it be in itself morally indifferent, for instance, whether the com- 
municants receive the Lord’s Supper standing, kneeling, or (as the apostles 
did at the institution of it) lying down, or in any other posture; yet in 
each branch of the Church of Christ that posture ought to be used, as a 
point of reverent obedience to him, which is there prescribed by his 
ministers. It is not even expressly declared in scripture that this sacra- 
ment should be administered by the priest or spiritual elder ; but it is 
evident, that for the sake of that decency and good order which are 
distinctly enjoined by St. Paul, some persons must preside at the cele- 
bration ; and ordained ministers seeming to have the fairest claim to be 
selected for this office, the Church has, accordingly, in all ages, I believe, 
assigned it to them, which appointment, therefore, ought to be regarded 
as one of the things which “ are bound in heaven,’—which have their 
sanction and ratification from Christ himself.’ 
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The wisdom of this is sufficiently apparent in the variations 
which different climates and different periods have required in 
many matters left indeterminate in scripture. With the Jewish 
church, no discretion was left, because it was to be one people, 
and to be little changed in successive generations. With es- 
tablishments which were to be spread over double the face of 
the old world, and to have no limits but the boundaries of the 
earth, no period but the end of time, this would have been im- 
practicable. 

It follows then that from this negative power, a church may 
shape its creed or symbolum so as to suit the dangers of heresy 
or schism to which it may be exposed; and the permission to do 
this, involves the probable ground why the Apostles’ Creed, 
supposing part of it (as is likely) to have existed in the days of 
the apostles, should still make no part of the New Testament. 
The Church too may make its own forms of prayer, and fashion 
its own rites of coluatinn and appointment. That the Apos- 
tolical Church had prayer, and forms of ordination and appoint- 
ment, is on scriptural record, and the observance of these is 
therefore an salhegannld duty ; this duty must be performed 
in some way, and the silence of scripture marks the discretion 
left to the Church. In some instances, just so much of the 
apostolic proceedings is given, as to furnish a specimen ; and so 
far, there is no discretionary power to depart from the precedent, 
otherwise scripture ceases to be the unerring rule which we sup- 
pose it to be. In the ordination of ministers, part of the form, 
viz. imposition of hands, is specified ; the form of prayer is not: 
we are only told that they prayed. The obligation accordingly 
is, to use the precise form of laying on of hands, and to adopt 
any suitable prayer. In like manner, the exact form which 
Christ used in the sacraments is binding, although it be left to 
the discretion of any Christian Church to append such prayers 
and other observances as are at least not destructive of, or incon- 
sistent with, the true character of the institution. 

Nevertheless, the usage of the early Church possesses a veto 
which should not be neglected, although the more dangerous 
error has hitherto been, to overrate or misapply its authority. 
In the implied permission to depart from apostolic precedents, 
which the silence of scripture affords, that permission supposes 
always some sufficient reason. The churchman is bound to con- 
form to the alterations made by the rulers of the Church, if they 
be consistent with the rule of scripture; but the Church’s rulers 
are responsible to the Lord for the use and abuse of the privilege. 
It would be a presumptuous abuse of it to alter any ancient usage, 
without good reason, and this especially if its origin cannot be dis- 
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tinctly pointed out ; because it may then be presumed to be left 
of apostolical appointment; and only left to our discretion, 
because it might possibly become inconvenient. Increased 
responsibility in the Church collectively, and in its members 
severally, is one of the most important features of the Christian 
scheme, and one that mainly Singles it from God’s pre- 
ceding dispensations. 

Again, it is not to be supposed, that the only scriptural limi- 
tation of this discretionary power in the Church, is found in its 
specific declarations of sanction or prohibition. Like the mode 
in which it operates as a rule to the conduct of an individual 
Christian, more is accomplished by the Ecclesiastical = 
contained in scripture, than is, or could have been, accomplished 
by any particular rules. As far as those principles coincide with 
the former government and regulation of God’s Church, no spe- 
cification was needed, and none is given. But, when this is not 
the case, the principle is set forth in many varied forms, so as to 
be clearly intelligible to all. The consideration of these prin- 
= will however more properly belong to the several heads 
of discipline and government, in the view which will be taken of 
them among the subjects of reform or improvement. The ques- 
tion, what these are, is the second proposed for discussion, and 
to this we now proceed. 

The purposes for which “ the Church,” or the Gospel Institu- 
tion was established, are to preserve and promulgate Christian 
truth, and to convey to Christians divine grace. Besides which, 
every Church, as a society, has, in common with all societies, the 
further charge of providing for its own preservation. Out of 
these several functions, arise the various appointments which 
come under the cognizance of the Church’s rulers, and which are 
the objects of inquiry at present—Church discipline, Church 
service, Church dignities, Church property, &c. In the fulfilment 
of its functions, as the angel or messenger of truth, every Church 
is-hound to take such measures as the appointment of preachers, 
and readers, the translation of the scriptures, to provide cate- 
chisms, schools, and whatever other means may be resorted to for 
the advancement of religious knowledge. In its sacramental 
character, as a provision for the means of grace, it ordains litur- 
gies, regulates the celebration of baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
and connects at discretion the worship of God with the more 
solemn affairs of life, as the most likely occasions for the mind to 
be in a frame for fitly receiving the holy benefit. Hence the 
services of Matrimony, Burial of the Dead, Consecration of 
Kings, and the like. For its security, lastly, wherever its faith 
or customs are brought into danger, it frames creeds and articles ; 
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whilst its security against worldly evil, want, persecution, and 
restraint, gives rise to Church endowments, and sometimes to a 
compact with the civil power, as formerly it did to contributions, 
perhaps, and a devotion to martyrdom. 

We cannot charge ourselves with writing under any unfair 
prejudice as Protestants, when we assert that the Reformation 
found the Church of England erring and corrupt in the discharge 
of every one of these its bounden offices. 'The Sacraments had 
become converted into mystic charms, and its Liturgical offices 
into muttered spells. Instead of gospel truth, idle fables of 
saintly legerdemain formed the topic of instruction; temporal 
penalties enforced obedience to its discipline, and its security was 
pious fraud, falsehood, and violence ; its chief ruler on earth was 
one, who belonged not to the society, and he was invested with 
—— which Christ has reserved unto himself. All this should 
ye occasionally placed in slow detail before the mind, to enable 
the members of the Church, as it now exists, to appreciate the 
immense work accomplished by our Reformers; and the candour, 
the piety, and the courage, which it must have demanded. 

Could all the views of these great and good men have been 
carried into effect, had they even been themselves born Pro- 
testants, instead of being Catholic converts, as well as’ those 
whom they were seeking to enlighten; is it possible that they 
should have left nothing for their successors to do? That 
the contrary was the case is notorious. ‘They bequeathed to us, 
together with their Reform, the spirit and the exhortation to go 
on. According to the statement of the author of “ Church 
Reform,” in his Introduction, p. 4—10, 

‘ The Reformation in this country never was completed. We are told 
so by Bishop Burnet, whose larger History of the Reformation in 
England was honoured with the thanks of the two Houses of Parliament, 
a distinction conferred, I believe, on no literary production either before 
or since; and whose abridgment of that History was not long since, by 
the beneficent institution of parochial libraries, sent forth far and wide 
through the villages of this land, to teach the body of the people in what 
manner, and by what steps, ihe novelties of Romanism were removed, 
and the old religion of the apostles restored, and in what instances the 
work of Reformation is still incomplete.’ 

‘ One main branch of the Reformation, for instance, the compilation of 
a body of ecclesiastical laws, for which measures were taken almost on the 
first dawn of the light of Protestantism, which for a long succession of 
years was held in view, and at length almost brought to conclusion, was 
broken off by the death of Edward the Sixth. ‘That the work of the 
Reformation was left incomplete, is no matter of surprise, when the cir- 
cumstances of the times are kept in mind. When we reflect upon the 
many and various difficulties with which Cranmer had to contend, we 
admire him for domg so much, rather than censure him for not doing 
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more. Admirable indeed were the temper, the judgment, and the cau- 
tion, with which he steered his course among the rocks, and shoals, 
and the quicksands, which everywhere surrounded him, through the fierce 
despotism, the fiery passions, and conceited arrogance of intellect of 
Henry the Eighth, and the secularity and avarice, the deadly animosities 
and complicated intrigues of those who, after his death, conducted the 
government of the country. “ The Reformation, one of the greatest 
periods of human improvement, was a time of trouble and confusion. 
The vast structure of superstition and tyranny which had been for ages 
in rearing, and which was combined with the interest of the great and the 
many, which was moulded into the laws, the manners, the civil institutions 
of nations, and blended with the frame and policy of states, could not be 
brought to the ground without struggle ; nor could it fall without a violent 
concussion of itself and all about it.”* 

‘ Upon the accession of Elizabeth, her object was, as quickly as possi- 
ble, to restore the national religion to the state in which it was at the death 
of her brother; and thus to have as little discussion on the subject as 
possible. Apprehensive of the influence both of the Puritans and of the 
Papists, the latter of whom were continually plotting against her authority 
and her life; and, sensitively jealous of any thing that might appear, 
however remotely, to trench upon her prerogative and ecclesiastical 
supremacy, her wish was, that the minds of her subjects should be 
agitated as little as possible by questions connected with religion. 

‘ Her successor was not less apprehensive of the increasing influence of 
Puritanism ; and the pious, though not always well-judging men, who framed 
the Millenarian petitions, asked so much, that they failed to obtain some 
things which might perhaps have been advantageously granted to them. 
The wild and levelling fanaticism which prevailed during the great 
Rebellion, inflicted for a time a fatal wound on sound religion. One of 
its evil consequences was, that it naturally brought upon several of the 
leading men among the Puritans, men of exalted piety, of singular 
honesty, and straight-forward, uncompromising zeal, a degree of discredit 
and suspicion which they did not really deserve. At the Savoy con- 
ference, almost immediately after the Restoration, the objections to the 
Liturgy brought forward by the Presbyterians, and the replies of the 
advocates of the Church, bore, of course, a strong similarity to those 
which were respectively adduced at the Conference at Hampton Court. 
But the excellent and able men who defended the cause of he Church, 
had in many ways smarted too severely and too recently from the tem- 
porary triumph of their adversaries, to be well disposed for the work of 
concession and conciliation. 

‘ Another atternpt to remove some imperfections in our Ecclesiastical 
institutions, and to supply or complete some things that were wanting, 
was made immediately after the abdication of James IT., and the acces- 
sion of his daughter and her husband to the throne. On September 13, 
1689, a commission was issued by King William to ten bishops and 
twenty divines, to prepare matters to be considered by the Convocation. 
One object of this commission was the improvement of ecclesiastical law, 
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and another was the reformation of the ecclesiastical courts. It says, 
«“ Whereas the book of Canons is fit to be reviewed, and made more 
suitable to the state of the Church; and whereas there are defects and 
abuses in the ecclesiastical courts and jurisdictions ; and particularly there 
is not sufficient provision made for removing of scandalous ministers, and 
for the reforming of manners, either in ministers or people,” &c. &c. 
Several of the bishops to whom the communication was addressed, were 
able and learned men; and of the twenty divines, some were among the 
most distinguished ornaments of the Church of England: for instance ; 
Stillingfleet, and Patrick, and Sharp, and Beveridge, and Burnet, and 
Tillotson. The heart-burnings occasioned by the great rebellion, how- 
ever, were not yet laid to rest, and the Revolution had just given a fresh 
impulse to unquiet and hostile party feelings. Some of the commissioners 
named by the King, either did not appear, or soon deserted their bre- 
thren.* The great majority of them, however, engaged zealously in the 
work. It must be acknowledged, that the alterations suggested by these 
commissioners, though dictated by a genuine spirit of conciliation, were 
greatly too extensive. Much of what they proposed, might be adapted 
with great benefit to the Church. But the spirit of the times was most 
unfavourable for the work ; and the attempt at improvement was altogether 
abortive. 

‘ Thus has the Church of England gone on from the commencement 
of the reformation of religion until the present time, a period of almost 
three hundred years, acknowledging and lamenting her own incomplete- 
ness in some important particulars, but prevented by some extraneous 
circumstances from applying a remedy.’ 

Of the several aspects under which a church may be contem- 
plated, its sacramental character engages naturally our consi- 
deration. Articles, or other symbola of a church, ye indeed 
principally on that exposition of scripture, which distinguishes 
the particular Christian society from others; but the main sym- 
bolum, after all,—the chief badge and bond of union and dis- 
tinction most palpable, and most operative on its members—is the 
method in which they are agreed that the divine influences are 
imparted to them. Agreement of opinion may more closely unite 
the thinking and inquiring few, but it is this that binds the great 
mass of every church. It is true that conformity with respect to 
religious rites, implies and is an agreement of faith; but it is an 
agreement, the operation and effects of which are peculiar. Not 
only do many, who are incapable of embracing abstract principles, 
understand and appreciate those principles when applied practi 
cally, but there is one more important difference of impression, 
by which all alike are affected. In associating ourselves with a 
church, because its articles profess, and its preachers maintain a 
certain exposition of the gospel scheme, we are like disciples 
gathered around a human teacher whose arguments have con- 
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vinced us, and have furnished in that conviction a bond of union 
and sympathy; but we unite to adopt common means of grace, 
through a consent of faith and hope, such as was felt by those 
who used to throng around the Son of God to receive his healing 
touch or saving word. The divine character of the church—the 
indwelling God—alone is contemplated, and all that is human 
and earthly about it is forgotten. 

Our church service is not indeed strictly confined to the means 
of grace, but includes instruction also; for sermons are preached, 
and portions of scripture read with this view. It combines also 
one of the means of self-preservation. The creeds make part of 
the public service. Whenever its language also is so shaped as 
to mark a particular doctrine symbolically, i.e. in the manner of 
a profession of faith, as in the first clause of the litany, it may be 
considered in the same point of view. For convenience sake then, 
we shall, along with the rest of the liturgical service, consider these 
matters which are thus accidentally brought under one view. 

It is obvious from the preceding remarks, that in no one of the 
several functions which a church has to discharge, so much scru- 
pulous inquiry about ‘ the way’ and ‘ the truth’ is requisite. 
Part of the means of grace which constitute the church service 
being distinctly specified, and the discretion with respect to the 
remainder limited and modified, it were indeed the most shameful 
indolence which should induce any church to relax long its vigi- 
lance in a matter at once so important and so delicately circum- 
stanced. The result of a long supineness during the growth of 
popery was monstrous. The grossest remains of heathenism were 
found adhering to the old neglected service, and acquiring greater 
tenacity from’the additional rubbish which every succeeding gene- 
ration allowed to attach to it, increasing and varying its deformity. 
To say merely that our reformers removed the grosser parts of 
this filthy incrustation would be imputing to them a glorious 
work; but would really be cold praise compared with their 
services. They left the sacraments and liturgical offices ‘ so judi- 
ciously contrived that the wisest may exercise at once their know- 
ledge and devotion; and yet so plain, that the most ignorant may 
pray with the understanding.’ Several further improvements of 

esser moment have from time totime suggested themselves, without 
operating to — any change. Sometimes the importance of 
each point taken separately has been so inconsiderable as to fail 
of attracting the notice of the church’s 'governors. At other 
times the demand for revision has been made in connexion with 
various views which were suspicious to the government, or the 
proposed alterations themselves went too far. This was more 
particularly the case in the conference at Hampton Court between 
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King James and the non-conformists. When, however, the 
American Episcopalian Church, through the separation of the 
United States from the mother country, began to act as a church 
independent of the Church of ened, a revision of their liturgy 
took place, and there being no party spirit to interfere, much was 
done, which hardly would meet with an objection at any time in 
our church. Indeed, the changes were submitted to the then 
archbishops and bishops of the Church of England, and modified 
by their suggestions. 

Many of the proposed amendments, therefore, in the publication 
before us, are (as might be expected) such as have been before 
suggested through some one of the sources above alluded to. 
Without supporting throughout the views of any of these, Mr. 
Hull, and the author of ‘ Church Reform,’ candidly and freely 
advocate such as seem worthy of support, together with their own 
suggestions, and their views in many instances cannot but be 
readily assented to by every well-wisher of the church. 

I. The first point which we shall select, is the LENGTH OF OUR 
CHURCH SERVICE. 


‘ The “ longsomeness” of the church service, and the repetitions in it, 
constitute the ground of another of the objections made by the millenary 
petitioners, in the time of James the First; an objection which is still 
frequently felt by men who are zealous friends to the church, and warm 
admirers of her liturgy. On this subject Mr. Rennell* reminds us, that 
the morning prayer of our church “ is made up of three distinct services, 
which were originally intended to be performed at three distinct times ; 
the union of which has caused the repetition, of which some men com- 
plain.” Since the three distinct services are now seldom performed at 
distinct times, Mr. Rennell’s remark seems to suggest that it might be 
very desirable that one abridged service for Sunday morning should be 
constructed out of the three. The present morning service, especially 
when followed, as it usually is, by a sermon, still more when followed by 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, is certainly too long, both in a 
moral and in a physical point of view. It is too long for the keeping up 
of a proper degree of attention and devotional feeling. It is too long 

hysically, inasmuch as to the very old, the very young, and to those who 
abour under any want of health, it often occasions a painful weariness. 

‘ Each of the three services is complete in itself, comprising confession 
of unworthiness, prayer, and supplication, profession of faith, intercession, 
and praise, and thanksgiving. A service for Sunday morning might be 
formed from the three, retaining all that assists devotion, all that promotes 
the honour of Him who is the object of all worship, all that contributes to 
the edification of the people ; omitting only what is superfluous, and what 
savours of needless repetition. In my own church on most Sundays in 
the year the Lord’s Prayer is used aloud nine or ten times. I have not 
forgotten Paley’s defence of repetition in prayer; but surely, when carried 





* Letter to Mr. Brougham, p. 76. 
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to such an extent, it can hardly be thought desirable. The repetition of 
a profession of faith,—the recital, for instance, both of the Apostles’ Creed 
and of the Nicene Creed,—in what is practically one public service, can- 
not be deemed necessary. 

‘ I wish to see a morning service arranged by authority, and the use of 
it not enjoined—not at first perhaps even permitted—generally in parish 
churches, but permitted in the chapels of colleges, and on all occasions on 
which the Liturgy is used, excepting in parish churches. Very soon I 
would permit and encourage the use of such abridged service in parish 
churches also, on those days when the Lord’s Supper is administered, and 
on week days, when there happens to be divine service. And by degrees 
the use of it might be permitted generally, in all cases in which the bishop 
of the diocese should see fit to sanction it. The present race of incum- 
bents should not be required to make any change, but they might be 
permitted to adopt it, upon finding that it would be acceptable to their 
parishioners. Generally perhaps the best time for its adoption would be 
upon the appointment of a new incumbent.’ 


All this is very obvious, and the proposed method of proceeding 
with the desirable change, shows the judgment of a practical man, 
and clears this and all the author’s views from the suspicion of 
their being theories hastily caught up. The length of the church 
service ought indeed to be considered as the first evil which calls 
for correction; for besides the objection above stated, it stands 
in the way of many other improvements, of all, in short, which 
imply additions to the service. And if it be true, that the length 
of our church service is both in itself an evil and also a bar to 
other improvements, why, we may add, should it be liable to be 
still more tediously prolonged by the occasional reading of parish 
papers, acts of parliament, and other irrelevant matters? ‘Their 
want of connexion with the service, the interruption given to 
devotional feelings, and the almost profane admixture which it 
presents of business and worship, are other and stronger objections 
to the practice. Is it, after all, less unsuitable to that congre- 
gation which is the temple of the Holy Ghost, than the business 
of the money-changers and the sellers of doves in the former 
temple at Jerusalem? They, indeed, excused their conscience by 
alleging that the doves and the coin were for the convenience of 
those who came to offer sacrifice and pay tribute in the temple 
which they violated; but where shall we find even so plausible 
an argument ? 

CreEps.—The author of ‘ Church Reform’ objects to the use 
of the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed, and proposes 
their omission, as necessary to satisfy the scruples of many pious 
and conscientious churchmen. In this we cannot coincide with 
him. The certain effect of expunging part of the Creed, would 
be to give to that part the character of unsound doctrine with a 
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very large portion of the church. Mr. Hull is certainl wiser in 

roposing its total omission, which would imply no judgment on 
its doctrines; especially if to this were added, as he further 
suggests, the disuse of the other ancient creeds likewise. His 
proposal is as follows :— 

’ if Wheatley’s “ most natural signification of the word creed,” p. 147, 
be adopted, why should there be read in church any creed? And in 
any case it is difficult to assign a satisfactory reason for using more creeds 
than one ; the existence of any two creeds makes the propriety of each 

uestionable, according to the judgment of those who recommend both : 
be if each were approved, why should not an option be given the officia- 
ting minister to read either ? The retention of the Athanasian, as a part 
of our church service, has been deprecated for a long time, by many good 
and sincere Christians: and again, If the rise of heresies made the creeds 
needful at one period, it does not follow they should always continue 
needful for all men, at all times. To whom, further, are these confessions 
testimonies ? to those who agree. or to those who differ from us? and for 
what good in either case? And, admitting that profession proves a con- 
tinuance in the same faith, of what advantage is it to us to profess the faith 
held by Athanasius or any man? If not in the Bible, his creed is 
wrong : if there, it needs not any name.’ 

To the main scope of these remarks, we most readily give as- 
sent; and would add, with respect to the Athanasian Creed 
especially, that its insertion contradicts the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the most important article of our church—that, namely, which 
forbids the use of any part of the service ‘not understanded of 
the people.” Is the language of this creed intelligible to the 
great proportion of any ordinary congregation? But, whilst we 
assent to Mr. Hull’s views respecting the ancient creeds, we think 
he has gone too far in decrying the use of all mere forms. 

‘The authority of the whole world would not excuse a departure from 
the plain text of the Bible; and would not, in itself, at all warrant an 
adherence to it, but is altogether collateral: useful as a guide, and only 
as such, to the meaning of the Bible ; and mischievous, when it prevents 
a continual recurrence to the Bible. The authority of St. Paul did not 
satisfy the Bereans: and each Christian who does not now search for 
himself the scripture, to see whether the doctrines of his church be there 
or not, must be himself in error, whether those doctrines be or be not set 
forth on certain warrant of holy writ.’ 

As to the example of the Bereans, it is clearly inapplicable : 
for, how does St. Paul’s authority differ from that of the Bible? 
The scriptures which the Bereans searched, were the Old Testa- 
ment; and St. Paul was to them what the New Testament is to us, 
and not corresponding in the point of view under consideration, 
to an uninspired teacher. But, setting aside the defect of analogy 
in the illustration, the advantage of using formularies of faith in 
our church service is by no means lightly to be resigned. 
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Christians require to be reminded especially of the doctrines on 
which their distinction as a church is founded, as they do of all 
Christian doctrines generally; and no occasion can be more suit. 
able than one in which they are manifesting their practical 
adherence to that form of contract, by celebrating together 
Christian rites—prayers and the sacraments. With the igno. 
rant, it is true, that the remnants of Popish corruption still a 
pears in the undue deference paid to the Apostles’ Creed ; and 
even the mistake of it for an address to God; but it is the 
—— duty to provide against abuses of this kind. We are 
ar from wishing to see professions of faith excluded from our 
ordinary church service, for this or any abuse which has been made 
of the practice. The alteration which appears to us the natural 
and most unexceptionable is the substitution of the articles of 
our church in the room of the ancient creeds. This would be of 
course in the number of amendments which presuppose an abridg- 
ment of the church service in some other points also. But it 
would by no means be necessary to prolong the service for this 
alteration, supposing no other change were to take place than the 
substitution of the articles for the creeds. The articles may be 
arranged into convenient classes, and thus distributed, like the 
psalms or lessons, so as that each part in succession should be 
repeated by the congregation at separate services. As the 
articles now are used, the notice of the whole congregation is 
only occasionally drawn to them, in a wearisome manner, when 
a minister receives a benefice. They are used (all know with 
how little of the social feeling of a churchman) occasionally by 
the members of our universities, as a preparatory requisite for 
their degrees; and lectures on them occasionally delivered to a 
class of students. But this is not surely all that may be done to 
make the church’s members acquainted with, and attached to, 
their ecclesiastical badge. It should be as familiar to all as the 
Apostles’ Creed now is. There is far greater reason; for it is 
our creed. 

Tur Stare Prayvers.—The forms of service connected with 
political events will be considered among the occasional services ; 
but some slight notice is requisite of the objection raised against 
those political prayers which are placed in our regular Liturgy ; 
the prayers for the King and royal family, and the prayer for the 
Parliament. On the propriety and duty of praying for the civil 
rulers all are agreed. It does not depend on the circumstance that 
the church and state are allied, nor even the rulers being Chris- 
tians or unbelievers ; but is part of that duty of universal charity 
and conciliation which characterises the church. We are bound to 
pray not only generally for all men, but especially for particular 
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classes of persons ; for our brethren, because their relation to us 
constitutes a claim; for our enemies, because forgiveness of 
injury is a requisite duty; for kings and rulers, because Chris- 
tianity was designed never to interfere with any civil or political 
institutions, but to flourish amidst all. A prayer for the king, 
or those in civil authority over us, is an avowal of the Christian 
pledge that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, and that it 
‘renders to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. Accordingly, 
any expression of respect, any customary titles, may be lawfully 
used in these prayers, with one only reserve, that they are not 
at the same time applied to God. For instance, no expresssion 
can be more innocent or proper than ‘ Our most gracious sove- 
reign lord the king’—it is no more than an echo of St. Paul’s 
‘most noble Festus ;’ but in a prayer which applies in the same 
breath, the same title to God, it  seiomen highly inappropriate 
to say the least. These blemishes in our hen prayers, 
were plainly inadvertencies; and we heartily agree with the 
author of Church Reform, in wishing for their removal. The 
objection of the Episcopalian, being directed principally against 
the authority from which they emanate, will be considered under 
another head. 

Prorrr Lessons.—Alteration in the appointment of the proper 
lessons, is recommended by the author of Church Reform, on the 
ground that some portions of scripture are not, in that detached 
form especially, understood by the people; some offend against 
the delicacy of a modern congregation, whilst some, lastly, relate 
not to the Christian church, but to the Jewish polity. He 
would also have the choice, in some degree, left to the oflciating 
clergyman. The arrangement of the lessons might doubtless be 
very much —> but a far more important and needful 
change would be, that which should reduce the Bible within the 
limits of what may truly be called scripture. No apocryphal 
egg should be allowed either to be read in church, or to be 
eft so connected with holy writ in the same volume, as to be lia- 
ble to be confounded with it. Our VIth Article does indeed 
clearly distinguish between the uses of the two parts of the 
Bible; but the association caused by their being always con- 
joined in one book, and by the unscriptural portion being occa- 
sionally read in church, is far stronger than any warning of this 
kind. The canon of scripture adopted by the church of England 
may be most satisfactorily proved correct. Why should we 
weaken its authority by making the same kind of use of the 2d 
Book of Esdras, the story of Bel and the Dragon, and the other 
spurious productions? If any works besides those of scripture 
ought to be read, it were better that they should be the writings 
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of the apostolical fathers, the epistles of Clement, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp ; because they have not been, in later times at least, 
confounded with scripture, as has been the case with these others, 
But surely there is no call for thus endangering at all the cha- 
racter of holy writ. If formerly the — reading of these was 
requisite, because the ‘ example of life and instruction of man- 
ners’ which they furnish, were precious in the church, that need 
has passed away. 

The public reading of the scriptures to a mixed congregation, 
suggests a further need of alteration in occasional phrases, which 
have become obsolete; passages, too, might be revised, in 
which the translation, excellent as it is in the main, is incorrect, 
or fails to give the full force of the original. 

Sermons anD Lectures.—The Book of Homilies no longer 
is applied to its original purpose, and the universal permission 
for the clergy to preach at their own discretion, is an instance of 
improving or progressive reform, which has taken place without 
any formal enactment. In the church, as in the state, a law 
which becomes useless, and is still left unrepealed, does sometimes 
of itself sink into oblivion; as was long the case with our law 
concerning appeal; and as is still the case with vty | obsolete, 
but unrepealed statutes. The change in question has arisen 
partly from the superior education of the otcrBy partly from the 
greater security felt in their adherence to the doctrines contained 
in the thirty-nine Articles. There is no longer the same apprehen- 
sion that one fit to be ordained a priest might be unfit to instruct 
by his own compositions, or likely to abuse the liberty of 
preaching. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the church enjoys the 
full benefit of this improvement which has been forced on it. 
Never was there indeed more genuine Christianity and learned 
research brought forward through preaching, than has appeared 
in the sermons of our divines; but it may be reckoned among the 
evils of party spirit, that, owing to the use of extempore preaching 
by sectarians, the greater part of our church preachers confine them- 
selves to written sermons. The association between an unwritten 
discourse and a particular class of opinions, is so strong, as to deter 
most who are qualified from the attempt to violate the etiquette 
of orthodoxy ; whilst others, considering the qualification as a 
rare endowment, although alive to the powerful effect produced 
by it, satisfy themselves with abandoning the attempt as beyond 
their reach. 

The superior effect of speaking over reading, especially when 
persuasion is the object, is universally felt. It is not our inten- 
tion, however, to recommend unwritten preaching exclusively, 
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but only as an occasional mode of address. Or, rather, the un- 
written preaching ought to be the ordinary and habitual form, 
and the written composition used for occasions which require 
greater exactness, or more learned research. A written discourse 
would then claim particular attention; for some extraordinary 
circumstances would be supposed to have caused its being 
written, and thus a counterbalance would be furnished to the 
want of effect arising from its being read. Nor do we again 
recommend, an attempt at what is commonly called eloquent 
harangues. The disuse of unwritten preaching has indeed 
introduced the notion that he who does adopt it, must lay claim 
to superior powers of eloquence. This produces two bad effects. 
The preacher who attempts it feels that he is doing what is 
extraordinary and presumptuous; the congregation—many of 
them at least—attend as Sewpo-—as persons attracted by the a 
and eager to gratify curiosity. But were it usual for preachers 
to address their congregations without a book—or at least with- 
out any book beyond the Bible, which they profess to expound— 
it would be no more considered as a presumption of exclusive 
eloquence, than that a barrister should rise to defend his client. 
And it should be further observed, that the consciousness of 
having the book before him, and of being able whenever he is at 
a loss for more to say, to resume his book and read, secures the 
lecturer from that timid anxiety which, in most cases, produces 
failure. It might enable him to speak thus, although he were 
incapable of attaining confidence and readiness enough, ever to 
speak without the occasional aid of the Bible in his hand. 

Nor, thirdly, do we propose that no distinction should be 
made between learned congregations such as our universities 
furnish, and the ordinary audience of a parish priest. The 
learned require a more exact and iahoused instpasstiinn, than is 
perhaps consistent with unwritten discourses, and the exception 
in such cases might be reasonably claimed. Not indeed that in 
any case the system should be considered strictly as extempore 
and unpremeditated preaching. It may possibly require more 
previous ~~. in every instance, than the writing of the sermon 
would cost. The clergyman, like the barrister, must be supposed 
to meditate before hand, to arrange his arguments, to consult 
commentators, to make notes, to prepare himself, in short, by 
every method except actually writing his discourse, which we 
conceive would materially impede his acquirement of the habit 
of speaking. He must not get his sermon by heart. 

And the difficulty, we apprehend, would not be greater (sup- 
posing the practice general, and the awkward feeling once removed 
from a clergyman that he was attempting something strange and 
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ser mere than in the case of a young barrister. In the 
professional education of neither is there necessarily any prepa- 
ration made for speaking, nor is it perhaps desirable that there 
should be. The most natural on the most serviceable elo- 
quence, is that which arises from the fulness of matter. Indeed, 
the clergyman has, in some respects, an advantage over the 
barrister in acquiring fluency of speaking. His subject is less 
diversified, and he is allowed in each instance to prepare his brief, 
if we may say so, without any chance of being called on while 
speaking to answer unforeseen objections, and to frame extempo- 
raneous arguments. Shall we not say, too, that the cause he is 
pleading, and the topic he discusses, are in themselves more 
capable of animating is efforts than the business of a court of 
law? He wants, it is true, the stimulus arising from opposition, 
and the view of immediate success or failure; but these incen- 
tives are counterbalanced in proportion as he is alive to the 
awful responsibility which he incurs on account of the cause he 
has undertaken to advocate, and to the overwhelming influence 
of the truth, that there is a joint interest in the Christian 
scheme, alike belonging to the preacher and to the audience; 
and if a due sense of this be wanting, there is perhaps no likelier 
method of awakening it, than by putting the minister into cir- 
cumstances which force upon him a self-acknowledgment that he 
is himself too little in earnest to make others so. And after all, 
why should it be difficult, at least, why impracticable? No one 
ever feels at a loss to give sufficiently fluent instructions to his 
friends or servants concerning any of the affairs of life, which 
he understands, and takes an interest in; and all that is really 
necessary is, that a congregation should be addressed in a cor- 
responding manner by their minister. It is now difficult and 
appalling because it is strange. To render it easy, all that is 
required is, that it should be universally done; and to render it 
an universal practice, it should be made a qualification for the 
charge of a parish. 

The results, we are inclined to believe, would be well worth 
the little annoyance which might be created in the first change. 
All know how far more impressive what is said is, than what is 
written. If the difference be great, and it is generally felt to be 
so, between the preaching of a clergyman who composes his own 
sermons, and of him who preaches hs compositions of another, 
be they ever so good, how far greater would be the difference 
between the clergyman speaking or talking from the pulpit, 
and him who reads. 

But perhaps the most important result would be found in the 
habit which it would give the clergyman of forcibly addressing 
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his parishioners, owt of the pulpit, and his flock of attending to 
his private exhortations. As he improved, his influence by 
means of this new acquirement would become tenfold among 
his parishioners, not only in his vestry room, but in every public 
meeting as well as in every private house or cottage which he 
visited. His sermons would be deemed the sincere expression of 
his sentiments, because they would be expressed in the same 
manner as his opinions on the ordinary affairs of life; his con- 
versational advice would be weighty, because it would be the 
language, and tone, and manner which they were accustomed to 
observe with reverence in the pulpit. 

In what way each might acquire facility in this branch of 
duty, belongs not to the question of church improvements. 
Various methods may be readily suggested, and there can be 
little doubt that if it were made generally requisite for the cure 
of a parish, it would only impose so much additional preparation 
on the minister, as would give him the more knowledge of his 
Bible, and a greater command of that knowledge. 

Catrrecuisms.—Our church catechism admits of one or two 
slight improvements, such as the change adopted by the Ame- 
ricans in the answer to the last question but two, of ‘ spiritually” 
for ‘ verily and indeed,’ and the omission of the article before 
‘bread and wine,’ which Mr. Hull suggests. 

The improvement of the catechism is not however of so great 
consequence, as its chief use is in fact superseded, in the same 
manner and for the same cause as the book of Homilies. The 
clergy of themselves furnish, or ought to furnish, catechetical 
instruction to their parishioners; and the catechism is now com- 
monly used, not as the sum total of the necessary erudition of the 
churchman, but as the text book for the clergyman, to guide 
him in the topics which he explains, according to the need of his 
audience. This use of it is indeed in many parishes as service- 
able to the adults as to the children ; the adults being attentive 
to instruction addressed to their children, which they need, but 
would be above receiving with an humble mind if addressed 
to themselves. 

Tue Lorp’s Suprer.— The most effectual plan of shortening the 
Communion Service, and relieving the clergyman, would be to dispense 
with the necessity for his delivering the bread and wine to each individual 
communicant. In Luke xxii. 17, where the cup is first mentioned, the 
words are, “ Divide it among yourselves.” In St. Matthew xxvi. 27, 
“ He gave the cup to them, saying, Drink ye all of it.” St. Mark re- 
cords much the same language, xiv. 22—24: and this language is appli- 
cable to many at a time. St. Paul’s statement, in 1 Cor xi. implies that 
the practice then was for each communicant to take for himeelf bread : 
and the abuse of the practice is censured, not its use.’—Hull, p. 168. 
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If the communion ‘service were appointed to be used sepa- 
rately, its length would hardly be complained of. The altera- 
tion which Mr. Hull proposes, though perfectly scriptural, is 
one which by opposing long usage, and a deep habitual feeling, 
could not fail to produce more disturbance, than the incon- 
venience it intends to remove can ever justify. An easier and 
more obvious remedy for the length of the —_ method of 
administering the Lord’s Supper, is that of pronouncing the 
words appointed for the delivery of the. elements to as many 
persons at a time as can conveniently kneel before the communion 
table. The necessity of doing this is painfully felt by every 
clergyman who succeeds in drawing to the Lord’s Supper, we do 
not say the whole, but even a small fraction of the number whose 
duty is to receive it, in any populous parishes. Although the 
neglect of this great Christian act be so prevalent, as not yet to 
force any such regulation on us, yet surely the arrangements 
of the church ought to be accommodated to the fulfilment of 
—_ among its members; it ought to suppose and anticipate 
such a need. 

Beyond this, there is only one part of the ceremony which we 
could wish to see, not indeed changed, but more carefully per- 
formed. The Lord’s Supper comprises a double commemoration. 
It is a symbol of our union with Christ by his Spirit indwelling 
in the church, and this is set forth by our eating the bread, and 
drinking the wine. Its other meaning—which is quite distinet-— 
is the death of Christ by which that spiritual communion has 
been accomplished, and to represent this fully by action, or that 
kind of record which may be properly called dramatic, the 
pouring out of the wine should take place, when the minister 
repeats the words, ‘ this is my blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for you,’ &c. even as the bread is broken, with the 
words, ‘ this is my body which is given,’ &c. 

BartismM.—Our form of baptism contains allusions to the rite 
as symbolical of Christ dying and rising again for us, and our 
consequent adoption of a new life after baptism. These ought 
clearly now to be thrown out of the service, as immersion is no 
longer actually used; and it is only when the baptism is by 
immersion that it can express any such meaning. It is likely 
too to give an unnecessary scruple to those who observe this 
meaning claimed by a rite, which is so far changed as to fail of 
expressing it. The allusion is derived from St. Paul, (see Rom. 
vi. 4, 5,) who must be considered as illustrating his meaning by 
reference to the form in which the rite was celebrated at that 
time, and in the community addressed, and not as making it 
part of the symbolical instruction of the rite. Were this so, we 
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should have no liberty to deviate from the form of immersion; 
and the strong necessity for deviating, shows that it could never 
have been meant as an essential circumstance of a ceremony 
intended for the coldest regions of the north, no less than for 
the mild climate of the south, and the excessive warmth of the 
east and west. 

On its celebration in church, and in the face of the congrega- 
tion, the author of Church Reform observes, 


‘ The office for public baptism is directed by the church to be used aT 
THE FONT,—IN TIME OF DIVINE SERVICE,—immediately after the 
second lesson. The whole office evidently supposes the congregation to 
be present. A rubric also recommends, “ that Baptism should not be 
administered but upon Sundays and other holy-days, when the most num- 
ber of the people come together.” This rubric allows of some discretion, 
some variation of practice. That first quoted, seems to admit of none 
whatever. A considerable number—perhaps the majority—of the clergy, 
are in the habit of using this office, nof in the time of divine service, with 
hardly any congregation present but the attendants on the infant. Some 
even use the office for public baptism in a private room. 

‘It may be said that strict adherence to the rubric would in populous 
parishes be impracticable. This may be the case. In the principal 
church in my own parish, the office is used, it may be, on three Sundays 
out of four. It occasions, perhaps, an inconvenient break in the service, 
and is, I doubt not, wearisome and irksome to many who attend it. I 
wish that a discretion were given to the clergy, or at least to their dio- 
cesans. At present no discretion seems to be given either to the clergy 
or to the bishop. The rule of the church is clear and express. 

‘Thus again, the office for private baptism appears to be intended to be 
used only in cases of real danger, where a “need shall compel it,” where 
there is a “ present exigence.” If, while one clergyman feels bound in 
this instance to comply with the directions of the church, and a neigh- 
bouring clergyman is known to use the office whenever he is applied to, 
the former is in danger of losing some portion of the good-will of his 
parishioners, and has it less in his power to be useful to them. 

We cannot think that the introduction of the young Christian 
into the church ought, under any circumstances, to be performed 
in private. Its being wei within the walls of the church 
edifice, indeed, is not the important point, but that it should be 
in the presence of a Christian congregation, assembled for reli- 
gious purposes. If our ordinary church service were abridged, 
there would be no difficulty in the introduction of the Baptismal 
ceremony whenever there was occasion. The service of Baptism 
also might with advantage itself be made shorter. 

MarriaGE Service.—The repeated mention of the spiritual 
marriage between Christ and his church is another instance of 
the injudicious application of St. Paul’s language, and ‘ contri- 
butes,’ as the author of Church Reform justly observes, ‘ little 
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either to instruction or to edification.’ There is no one of the 
occasional services which requires more revision than the Marriage 
Ceremony. Most of the blemishes are pointed out in ‘ Church 
Reform,’ p. 154; and in Mr. Hull’s book, p. 185. 

Cuurcuinc oF Women.—The complaint against the oo 
ance of this in private rooms is very old. Its whole character, 
and language, and its very name, is only adapted to public 
assemblies in church. 

VISITATION OF THE Sick.—In granting to the sick the spiritual 
consolation of receiving the Lord’s Supper, a special care should 
be taken not to deprive that sacred ceremony of its peculiar social 
character. The rubric has indeed provided against any abuse 
which might encourage the superstitious notions connected with 
the Popish viaticum—that solitary reception of the wafer, which 
is to act by itself like acharm. The number therefore of commu- 
nicants should be increased as much as may be without inconve- 
nience; and the holy rite never be administered when the sick 
person is not fully able to join in prayer with the congregation. 

Buriat Service.—The objections to some parts of thisservice, 
are perhaps even more generally and more deel felt, than as 
urged in the following passage from Church Reform. 

‘ The office for the burial of the dead is generally admired for its elo- 
quence, and for the topics of consolation which it suggests to the sorrow- 
ing friends of those who have departed this life. It has been objected to 
it, that it expresses too confident a hope of the salvation of every indivi- 
dual over whose remains the office is used. 'To this the answer is, that 
the expressions alluded to are to be taken generally, and are not to be 
applied to each individual. Upon this subject also I would refer to the 
publication which I have just recommended.* But though these expres- 
sions are thus ably defended, I certainly feel that in many cases they 
make an injurious impression. The generality of the lower orders are 
apt to think, that they apply to each case over whose remains they are 
used. They thus contribute to the too prevalent notion, that every de- 
ceased person—at least every person who has not enjoyed much of the 
good things of this world—is, as a matter of course, gone to a 
better place. Some, when they hear them read over men who were 
notorious sinners, and of whose repentance no evidence had been given, 
derive from them encouragement to continue in sin. And others, who 
are more disposed to exercise their reason, consider the use of these 
expressions as implying a disregard for truth and holiness in the church 
and her ministers. Ifa vigilant and active spiritual discipline were main- 
tained in the church, and notorious sinners were excommunicated until 
they had given evident signs of repentance, these expressions would be 
less liable to objection. In the present state of things, however, I am con- 
vinced that itis very desirable that some little alteration in them take place. 





* Or see Wheatly, or Shepierd,.or the eloquent book of Comber, on the Common 
Prayer. 
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I wish also that some alteration could be made in the prayer where the 
minister says, “ We give thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleased thee 
to deliver this our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world.” _ Do 
the feelings, the real sentiments, of the mourning friends of the deceased 
correspond in a majority of cases with this expression of thankfulness ? 
It is well if have brought not oT their reason, but their affections, 
to a temper of meek resignation and submission to the divine will. It 
may be easy to convince the reason, that “in every thing we should give 
thanks,” but an address to the Almighty should proceed from the heart, 
and should not be made in words to which as yet the heart can not 
respond. I wish that this expression of thanks could be changed into an 
expression of—or prayer for resignation; and that the prayer to God, 
“ shortly to accomplish the number of his elect,” &c. were altered into a 
prayer for readiness to die; “ that we who survive, in this and like daily 
spectacles of mortality, may see how frail and uncertain our own con- 
dition is, and may so number our days as to apply our hearts to heavenly 
wisdom,” &c.? 

It would be beyond our limits to dwell on any minute points 
of correction or improvement which may be suggested in the 
remaining occasional services—for ordination, for the use of the 
navy, and those connected with political events; but we must 
be allowed to make one general remark on these latter, that their 
continuance beyond a certain period can be productive of no 
benefit. The expressions of gratitude for the restoration of King 
Charles the Second, which was natural, and therefore proper, 
soon after the event, becomes an idle form in succeeding times. 
All these may, without detriment to religion or loyalty, be well 
abolished. We proceed to the third and last point proposed for 
inquiry— 

By whom is the reform to be made ? 

III. The question may be answered in two ways. If we ask, 
what is the legal authority (de facto) according to the existing 
constitution of the church? then the reply must be sought for in 
the history of that constitution, in its former modes of legislating, 
and in the sources from which all its enactments have AI Ie 
If it be asked, what is the lawful authority (de jure) according 
to the institution of Christ and his inspired followers? the reply 
may, and it is desirable that it should be, the same. But it must 
be sought for by consulting, not precedents, but ecclesiastical 
principles, by lien not to the wisdom of man, but to the 
will of God. No view of the question can be full and satisfactory 
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which does not embrace both; and it will be our endeavour 
accordingly, as briefly as we can, to put our readers in posses- 
sion of the leading y Sevan of both. And first, where, accord- 
ing to the established constitution of the Church of England, is 
the legislative and reforming power vested? Mr. Hull, and the 
author of Church Reform, pretty nearly coincide in their view 
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of this, although neither has offered more than an opinion, 
without entering on any discussion of the principles to which 
that opinion must be salah. 

‘ These subjects,’ (writes Mr. Hull,) ‘ would formerly have been discussed 
in a synod or convocation, and probably with the report of some previous 
committee, to lay a basis for the discussion. As matters now stand, a com- 
mission might issue to churchmen and laymen; and their report, if approved, 
be laid before the houses of parliament. An ecclesiastical court, under 
whatever name, would not now be considered a proper tribunal for the 
consideration of such a report: our religion is by act of parliament ; and 
they who use that phrase as a gibe against our bishops and our church, 
only hurt themselves.’ 

In like manner, it is suggested in Church Reform, that a com- 
mission, similar to that which was constituted in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, should be appointed, the results of its labours 
submitted to the convocation by the sovereign, and the measures 
so agreed on finally made valid by being brought before parlia- 
ment, and receiving the sanction of an act of parliament. (See 
pp. 55, 56.) 

It is somewhat extraordinary, that in an ecclesiastical govern- 
ment which has existed for nearly three centuries, there should 
be any question not only about the mode of legislation, but also 
about the sources of legislative authority ; and that the views of 
well-informed churchmen, such as the authors above cited, should 
be turned, not to the established state of things, but to a repeti- 
tion of those extraordinary measures, which were resorted to as a 
preliminary to the constitution. The commission of Edward was 
given, like that of the Decemvirs, for forming a constitution, and 
was not intended to be itself a part of it. The convocation is 
undoubtedly the legislative body for the church, according to its 
inst established constitution, ne is, in fact, that part of it which 
the advocates of the establishment were wont the most triumph- 
antly to point to, in defending it against the cavils of the Papists. 
‘ We do not,’ (writes Field,) ‘ whatsoever our clamorous adver- 
saries untruly report, to make us odious, make our princes 
with their civil states supreme in the power of commanding 
matters concerning God and his faith and religion, without 
seeking the discretion of their clergy, for the statute that restored 
the title of supremacy to the late Queen Elizabeth, of famous 
and blessed memory, provideth that none shall have authorit 
newly to judge any thing to be heresy not formerly so ‘udged, 
but the high court of parliament, with the assent of their clergy 
in their convocation, nor with them, so as to command what 
they think fit,’ &c.* We cannot therefore understand why Mr. 
Hull should assert, that ‘ whereas these subjects would formerly 


* Field of the Church, book v. c. 53, 
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have been discussed in a synod or convocation, that now 
‘our religion is by act of gatheneed: From the establishment 
of the convocation to the present time; the ordinary and legiti- 
mate exercise of legislative power has been vested in that body ; 
nor can the long of their services, be considered as more 
truly affecting their original authority and constitutional place in 
the church, than the determination of Charles the First to call 
together no more parliaments, could have made a Parliament 
less a branch of the civil constitution of the realm. 

The history of the struggle between the Tories and Whigs in 
the reign of George the First, which ended in reducing the two 
houses of convocation to mere formal meetings, is well knewn. 
They have subsequently, it is true, exercised none of their legal 
functions; nor are we prepared to maintain, that ecclesiastical 
legislature would best be conducted by reviving them; but, ac- 
cording to our existing constitution, it belongs to them. Although 
unemployed, that body has not been destroyed ; and the legisla- 
tion of the church has not passed into other hands, but, being 
taken from them, has altogether been in abeyance. 

Meanwhile, how is it that all this has passed unnoticed and 
unfelt ? It is strange, but is easily explained. Much of human 
conduct being alike the subject of ecclesiastical and of civil law, 
the disuse of church enactments passes unobserved, when that 
which belongs to both is taken cognizance of at all, although it 
be only by the latter. The church and state are united ; and 
we see the adulterer fined, the slanderer imprisoned, and the 
blasphemer punished by civil enactments; and it is on this 
account, partly, that we do not observe and recognize any want 
of ecclesiastical measures directed to the same objects considered 
as ecclesiastical offences. Besides which, the excellence of our 
Liturgy, and, in short, the general excellence of our ecclesiastical 
institutions, combined with the natural tendency to acquiesce in 
long custom, form an additional reason why the churchman should 
not feel, or but lightly feel, that part of the social constitution to 
which he belongs, has been paralysed; that it has been just so 
far put down, as to be inert and useless, but not so far as to 
make room legally for a substitute. 

Perhaps, too, the remark of a learned and ingenious foreigner 
on our ecclesiastical polity, is not far from the truth: That we 
have never accurately settled it.* For, the relations between 
church and state having been established during the reigns of 
Henry and Edward, the subsequent changes which our civil con- 
stitution has undergone, has excited a sort of Procrustian influence 
on the ecclesiastical. Whilst the rights of the crown, the lords, 





* Mosheim, Ecc. History, Cent. xvi, c. 2, § 31. 
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and the people, have gradually been adjusted, so as to give a 
very different authority and place to each since our church was 
settled; the nominal and legal jurisdiction of the church remains 
as it was, accommodated to the old regime; but actually has be- 
come subject to a change correspondent to the change of govern- 
ment. What is royal supremacy under an absolute monarch, 
like Henry and Elizabeth, has been more properly parliamentary 
supremacy since the days of the Commonwealth. _ Still the prin- 
ciple of the church being legislated for solely by a king and 
parliament, has never been recognized 

Originally, indeed, the royal supremacy in ecclesiastical matters 
was considered in the same light as the supremacy in civil matters; 
and the king was acknowledged to be head of the church in the 
same manner as he was head of the state. The declaration of 
our articles assigns him ‘ the chief government of all estates, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or civil.” The old polemical writers 
adopt a similar language, and institute the same relation between 
the sovereign and the church, as exists between the sovereign and 
his parliament. ‘ Since the two houses of parliament,’ writes 
Heylin, ‘though called by the king’s writ, can conclude nothing 
which may bind either king or subject in their civil rights, until 
it be made good by the royal assent; so neither is it fit nor safe, 
that the clergy should be able by their constitutions and synodical 
acts, to conclude both prince and people in spiritual matters, until 
the stamp of royal authority be imprinted on them. The king’s 
concurrence in this case divesteth not the clergy of any lawful 
powers which they ought to have, but restrains them only in the 
exercise of some part thereof, to make it more agreeable to 
monarchical government.’* Hooker represents it in the same 
light. ‘ The king alone hath no right to do without consent of 
the lords and commons in parliament: ...... wherefore in regard 


have dominion to exercise in ecclesiastical causes, but according 
to the laws of the church.’ Still there can be no doubt that 
this constitutional principle has been only so far acted on, as to 
place the ecclesiastical supremacy wherever the preponderance of 
civil authority has rested. During the arbitrary reign of Henry, 
many of the most important ecclesiastical enactments were “a 
by the royal authority alone—the acts for quarterly sermons, for 
instance, and for obliging the parochial clergy to keep a register 
of christenings, weddings, and burials. Queen Elizabeth, who 
exercised the same absolute sway as her father, with the difference 





* The Reformation of the Church of England justified. Part I. § vi. 
+ Ecclesiastical Polity. Book viii. p. 302. - 
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of employing it more exclusively for the good of the governed, 
published her Injunctions 1559, a Book of Orders 1561, and 
another of Advertisements 1562, all without the least concurrence 
of any other branch of the legislature, ecclesiastical or civil. The 
Book of Canons of 1571, of 1584, and of 1597, as well as that 
of 1603 in the beginning of James the First’s reign, were the 
Acts of Convocation, sanctioned solely by the king’s authority. 
The disorders which occurred during his successor’s reign, have 
caused much of the power, which before that was exercised by 
the sovereign, to be shared with his parliament; and hence, the 
sanction of parliament has long become to be looked on as con- 
stitutionally essential, in addition to the seal of the sovereign. 

Nevertheless, the relation between thc church and state , at at 
no period been interpreted, as consigning our ecclesiastical legis- 
lature altogether to the civil powers, as would be virtually the 
case, if in a question of reform thei mperfect representation 
created by the bishops sitting in the upper house, were the only 
organ of the church’s voice. If, therefore, in a question of reform 
the functions of convocation are not to be revived, some other 
purely ecclesiastical branch must be erected; unless at least the 
reform: itself be preceded by a change in the first principles of 
our ecclesiastical polity. We pass to the next question. 

Is this system of church government the most agreeable to 
Christ’s divine institution ; and most conducive to the attainment 
of those objects for which the church was established ? 

The Episcopalian contends that it is defective in both points 
of view—that it is, according to all human calculation, not the 
most likely to fulfil the design of the church; and that, even 
supposing it seemed so, it is an unwarrantable departure from 
the directions of Christ and his apostles. His objections go in- 
deed still further—he asserts that the alliance between churclhi 
and state, is not only contrary to the fundamental principles of 
the church, and palpably detrimental to its true interests; but 
that it is inexpedient also for the state—nay, that it leads to 
intolerance rm persecution. The alleged results of the main 
principle being such, the inference forced on the inquirer is, that 
the principle itself must be unholy and pernicious. Thus, to 
take an instance, 

‘One of the effects resulting from this system,’ he observes, ‘ is the 
imposition of articles and liturgy by secular authority. I am, as you 
know, a warm admirer, generally speaking, of both ; but it degrades their 
sacred character that they should stand upon the foundation of acts of 
parliament; that the spiritual rulers cannot alter them when they may 
need it; and that the secular power can, whether they need it or not. 
And accordingly it is almost a proverbial reproach, that yours is “ a par- 
liamentary religion ;’—that you worship the Almighty as the act directs ; 
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and that you are bound to seek for salvation, “ according to the law in 
that case made and provided,” by king, lords, and commons ;—under the 
directions of the ministers of state—of persons who may be eminently well 
fitted for their civil offices, and who may, indeed, chance to be not only 
exemplary Christians, but sound divines, but who certainly are not ap- 
pointed to their respective offices with any sort of view to their spiritual 
functions,—who cannot even pretend that any sort of qualification for the 
good regulation of the church is implied by their holding such stations as 
they do. Can this possibly be agreeable to the designs and institutions 
of Christ and his apostles ?”—p. 119. 

And again, 

‘ The state-prayers and state-festivals, in particular, which are enjoined 
by civil authority, besides that they lie open to the same general objection 
which applies to every case of secular compulsion in religious matters, 
may also be especially objected to on the score of bad policy and also of 
bad taste. Good Christians are loyal persons; (I mean, conscientious 
supporters of regular government, whether under a king or president, ac- 
cording to the constitution of their country,) but compulsion precludes 
them from showing their loyalty in that natural way which would be the 
most impressive to the people. It may be said of piety and loyalty, as 
of mercy, that “its quality is not stramed.” Prayers which must be 
repeated, under a temporal penalty, give no proof of either; and are 
degrading at once to those who utter and to those who enforce them; 
since it is plain that whatever these persons may in fact be, a tyrant might 
compel to the observance of such forms, and a slave would be obliged to 
comply. Whatever festival is observed, or form of prayer used, in com- 
pliance with the commands of the civil magistrate, it is plain that the 
same thing either would be done by an independent church, or would 
not: if it is what the Church would do of her own accord, under the 
direction of her own spiritual governors, would not this have a much better 
effect? And if it be what the Church would in that case not do, can 
there be any good gained by obtaining a forced compliance ? Is it not 
also bad taste, as well as bad policy, in a king, to compel men under a 
penalty to pray, or at least repeat prayers, in his behalf? Surely it places 
both parties in an unfavourable point of view, to exact thal as matter of 
necessity, which would be so gladly and so heartily done without. Surely 
you have not such a king or such clergy, that they would not pray for 
him without constraint.’—p. 121. 

Another instance adduced is the appointment to the bishoprics 
being vested in the crown. The view which he takes of this, 
however, will hardly be adopted, even by those who may be 
disposed to concur in the previous remarks. 


‘ But it may be more to the purpose to inquire, what spiritual authority 
the king of Great Britain actually exercises. Does he not virtually ordain 
bishops ? And is not ordination a spiritual function? Iam not speaking 
of the appointment to a particular see of one who is already a bishop; 
that is no exercise of spiritual authority, any more than the institution, to 
a particular benefice of one already a minister; but of the determination 
who shall be a bishop. If the patron of a benefice had power to present 
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a layman, and to compel the bishop to ordain him priest, this would surely 
be a virtual ordination by the patron; and the case I am considering is 
parallel to that ; unless it be said that whoever is fit to be a priest is neces- 
sarily fit to be a bishop: in which case the very notion of ordination would 
be nugatory ; since you might as well talk of ordaining a man lecturer or 
prebendary. It may be said, that the chapter, a clerical body, are the 
electors of a bishop, and the bishops his ordainers ; and I grant that this 
makes his ordination real and valid: but does not the compulsion under 
which this is done imply an interference of the civil magistrate in spi- 
rituals? And is not this an encroachment on the kingdom which is not 
of this world? If the pope had power to determine who should, and who 
should not, be admitted to holy orders tvithin these realms, would not the 
pope be the spiritual governor of the churches there existing? There is 
something, I think, strained and fanciful in the application of the term 
simony to the sale of benefices, since it is not a spiritual office, but a 
temporal endowment that is sold. But there is something that does 
remind one of Simon Magus, in saying, “ I will give the Church secular 
power and wealth, on condition that you will let me, indirectly, if you will, 
but in effect, ordain bishops ;—if you will let me say to whomsoever I will, 
not immediately indeed, but by compelling another to say it, ‘ Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office of a bishop.’”—* He offered them money, 
saying, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I lay my hands he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.”—* Thy money perish with thee! Thou 
hast no part nor lot in this matter.”’—p. 115. 

The analogy is not correct. The episcopal office includes, it 
should be remembered, two distinct functions ; the one evangelical 
or spiritual, the other ecclesiastical. The bishop has received his 
spiritual investment as a priest; his — is only an eccle- 
slastical promotion. Supposing it granted, therefore, that the 
sovereign, in causing him to be selected for ordination as a bishop, 
does virtually ordain him, his ordination finds him already the 
perfect minister of Christ. He can become thereby in no respect 
a more a, qualified dispenser of the word and the sacra- 
ments; although his rank and power ecclesiastical be made greater. 
The author’s general principle, however, forbids the exercise of 
supreme civil authority (although he allows of patronage) in either 
case; it denounces all alliance between church and state, all 
interference of one with the other. He contends ‘ that the rights 
which the Church resigns by an alliance with the civil power are inde- 
feasible ; and that those which she receives from it in exchange are such 
as she cannot lawfully exercise. Alliance,’ he observes, ‘ implies mutual 
controul: now all controul of the Church in secular affairs, and of the 
secular power in things relating to religion, are decidedly at variance with 
the character of Christ’s spiritual kingdom. For it should be remembered, 
that he not only set up no claim to temporal power, but he also refused 
steadily to accept it be tes offered to him. He withdrew from those who 
would have “ taken him by force to make him a king.” And he not 
only asserted no right to jurisdiction of a secular nature, but he refused 
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to be judge in an appeal which was freely brought before him. And 
when the Roman governor, desirous, as it should seem, to acknowledge 
him as a temporal prince, with a view to his own advancement, by one 
whose supernatural powers he must have known (for how else can we 
account for the anxiety of so unprincipled a man to save him ?)—when 
Pilate, I say, eagerly pressed him with the question, “ Art thou a king?” 
he disclaimed any other than a “ kingdom not of this world ;” and which 
consequently precluded all exercise of force by his servants in the cause 
of their King. 

‘ Now, can any man of candour and sound judgment really think it 
compatible with the notion of such a kingdom, that the supreme eccle- 
siastical ruler—the governor, not merely of Christians as individual citi- 
zens, and in respect to temporalities; but of the Christian Church, as a 
spiritual community,—should be (not accidentally and occasionally, but) 
necessarily, constantly, and ea-officio, the civil magistrate ?’—p. 89. 

It is far from our wish to create in the reader an unfair pre- 
judice against a book as remarkable for candour and for zeal in 
the cause of Christianity and of the church, as for acuteness of 
reasoning and manly ¢ Homann and which we really think de- 
serves the attentive and unbiassed perusal of every serious church- 
man. But there are some considerations which ought in fairness 
to accompany the conclusions to which its reasoning leads, and 
by which those conclusions will be greatly modified. ‘The author's 
views, which, without this tempering, are likely indeed only to 
startle and alarm the inquirer with the hazard of their practical 
application, or else to be dismissed, as merely theoretical, may 
thus be found safely applicable; and on the principle of limited 
monarchy may become more efficient and useful from their very 
limitation. 

The line of distinction, for instance, between ecclesiastical and 
secular polity, is throughout ably drawn and forcibly illustrated; 
and there are practical improvements in our system both safe and 
easy, which obviously flow from it. But in pronouncing all 
alliance between civil and ecclesiastical government incompatible 
with a pure evangelical church; and in calling on the Church of 
England to withdraw from it, as from a strange and forbidden 
intercourse, some important considerations are left unnoticed, the 
due operation of which must, we think, have been allowed by so 
sincere a writer, had they not escaped his notice. 

It is true, that if the divine command be positive, we can have 
no right, no plea to set up our judgment in opposition to it ; and 
to pretend to wisdom, where God himself has vouchsafed to be 
wise for us. But the discretionary power with which the Chris- 
tian church has been left is wide ; far wider than in any preceding 
dispensation—wide enough to meet all possible emergencies, 
plainly because the miraculous interference of Him, who alone 
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can diminish or add to the sacred laws of the institution, was 
finally withdrawn. And if it be insisted, that, nevertheless, the 
original charter of ecclesiastical liberty extends not to this point ; 
even so, the warmest asserter of the church’s independence must 
at least allow a distinction to be drawn, between the case of the 
original framers of a constitution and that of their successors who 
find it already existing—shaped by events and circumstances, and 
operating in conformity to these. If he refuses to admit as a 
general maxim, that in the church’s affairs quod fieri non debuit, 
factum valet ; still, if any deviation from the original ecclesiastical 
system were found to have long existed, and were proved likewise 
to be capable of effecting the proposed objects of a church; he 
would not surely condemn an adherence to this system, as a vio- 
lation of the constitution. ‘The Israelites appear to have been 
forbidden by God to make the regal office and title a part of their 
polity. Jehovah, their king, was offended when subsequently 
they earnestly sought to have it so.* Still the change having 
been once made, would it not have been even a crime in the sight 
of Israel’s Lord, for any Israelite to have disowned the altered 
constitution, and to have demanded back that system which 
Jehovah orginally marked out for his people? Surely the kin 
became the Lord’s anointed, although the Lord had once warn 
the people against the name and office. 

It may be urged, indeed, that the formal and positive permis- 
sion of God was given to the change of the J wich polity ; not so 
to that of the Christian. We indeed have no sensible Shechinah, 
no series of prophets to announce God’s sanctions or prohibitions ; 
but the volume of the book which closed and for ever superseded 
these divine interventions, has furnished at the same time a test, 
by which we may equally seek and know the will of God. When 
a doubt arises whether the principles of Christian bodies or Chris- 
tian individuals be purely evangelical, ‘ by their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ By its fruits let the present system of ecclesiastical 
polity be first tried. Let it be tried, removing carefully the im- 
pediments to its free and perfect operation, which those competent 
to judge shall decide to be impediments; and then, and not till 
then, let us pronounce whether God has turned away his face 
from his Israel, on the ground of our having set up an abomina- 
tion in the land. 

If the union of ecclesiastical with civil dominion can be proved 
unnecessary and inexpedient, then its inexpediency at least would 





* See 1 Sam. viii. 7, 8, 9, compared with ch. xii. 13, 14. The appointment of 
the kingly office is generally described as a case in which the Israelites chose for 
themselves, and exercised a liberty not agreeable to the character of the dispensation 
under which they lived. See Deut. xvii, 14. xxviii. 36; and Hosea xiii. 9, 10, 11. 
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furnish the most cogent proof that we are taking too much on us 
in departing from the independence of the apostolical churches, 
and embarrassing our system with a false and unsuitable aid. 
It is to the question of expediency therefore that the matter pro- 
perly belongs—we should rather say of necessity. For on inquiry, 
it will be found, we think, that the alliance of church and state, 
at the Reformation, was not so much a scheme of interest, as an 
unavoidable measure; and that, for a different reason, its con- 
tinuance to the present day must be regarded in the same light. 
When Henry the Eighth assumed the supremacy in ecclesiastical 
matters, the consent of the church was extorted by the terror of 
a premunire which the clergy had incurred, and which it was 
well known the unscrupulous tyrant would have exacted. It was 
not a matter of choice, there was no calculation of preponderating 
advantages, it was pure and unavoidable necessity. ‘ It was hard 
meat,’ to use the words of an ingenious apologist of our Reforma- 
tion, ‘ and would not easily go down amongst them, though it 
passed at last..* And yet, hard as the measure seemed to be, 
there is much reason for supposing that it was really the wisest 
policy in that critical period; and as such might in part have 
influenced both the monarch and the church. Because Henr 

was arbitrary, it must not be assumed that he was wholly “al 
less of the interests of his people; nor were better motives neces- 
sarily excluded, because his private interest and passions led to 
the same results. So also because the church’s representatives 
were thus apparently constrained to act in obedience to his plea- 
sure, it does not prevent us from supposing that the policy of the 
union might sooner or later have been felt, might have softened 
down the harshness of the tyrant’s demand, or have caused them 
afterwards to be satisfied with their compliance. Cranmer at 
least, never afterwards in the fulness of his influence, appears to 
have contemplated any change in this respect—a fact wholly 
incompatible with what is known of his character, had the con- 
cession been allowed merely because it was extorted. On the 
accession of Edward, at least, he would have attempted to cancel 
the constrained agreement, if the hopelessness of such an attempt 
deterred him during the reign of Henry. But he never did. 

In truth, the then condition of the Church of England was 
such, that-not only during Henry and Edward’s reign, but even 
in a portion of Elizabeth’s, it would have been, humanly speak- 
ing, impossible, to keep alive the Protestant faith, without a 
national church subjected to the civil government. In much of 
the popular estimate now made of the measure of that first period 





* Heylin’s Reformation of the Church of England justified. Part I. § ii. 
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of our religious freedom, we are apt to forget that every member 
of the Church of England, reformer and reformed alike, was a 
converted Papist. Education did not then operate so widely 
and fully as now to correct the influence of long-standing pre- 
judices—how imperfectly does it even now—and_ what prejudice 
of later times would serve to illustrate the effects which resulted 
from the most fascinating superstition that ever enchained the 
human intellect. When first the reformation disturbed the spell, 
men could not at once be made familiar with the real scene 
exhibited—they could not at once become so enlightened as to 
recognise and distinguish all that was truth, and all that had 
been error.. Like the sudden admission of sunshine upon the 
captive in his dungeon, there was in the first painful gaze, indis- 
tinctness and perplexity, not accurate vision; and masses of the 
old habitual gloom for a time continued floating and mingling 
with the strange brightness. The Church of Rome was on the 
alert to avail itself of all this weakness, and it was a weakness 
perpetually exhibiting itself in various forms. 

Of all these clinging prejudices, no one was more obstinate, 
because no one had been more studiously encouraged by the 
Church of Rome in its usurpation, than the idea of a supreme 
head of the church—of an individual not merely superior to 
others of the same class and office, but distinct and monarchical. 
Abroad, the existence of this prejudice may be recognised in the 
request to Henry the Eighth to assume that rank and title among 
the Protestants, which seemed vacant and unoccupied since the 
renunciation of allegiance to the Pope. In England, the im- 
pression appears in almost all that was written or done respecting 
the royal supremacy. Witness the article which relates to this 
subject, and which is a fair specimen of the light in which the 
royal supremacy was at first considered. The royal supremacy 
was always maintained as involving, and primarily signifying, 
a renunciation of the Pope’s; assuming all along that some 
authority of the kind was natural and needful. When forbidden 
allegiance to the Roman Pontiff, the bewildered churchman 
looked instinctively around for some object to which to transfer 
a feeling that entwined itself into his very nature. To have 
told him, in that stage of the reformation, that there was no such 
object, would have excited a scruple and dismay, of which 
English Protestants of the nineteenth century are scarcely com- 
petent judges. But when directed in his ecclesiastical allegiance 
to one to whom. he had been habituated to pay absolute civil 
obedience, the association of civil subjection made the transfer 
easy; and thus a diseased craving was satisfied, which, consi- 
dering the wily co-operation of the Papists, might have formidably 
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obstructed, perhaps prevented the reformation itself. The church 
would probably have revolted from its temporary free government, 
and have reverted to the Pope, but for the king’s timely supre- 
macy. In England this might possibly have been the result; 
in other Protestant countries, the defect of what thus appeared 
the proper object of ecclesiastical loyalty, led, like the abandon- 
ment of a throne by a king, or of an army by its general, to the 
extremes of licentiousness and misrule. Extravagant schemes of 
ecclesiastical government were framed with a view of superseding 
the need of a Pope, and many began to look for our Lord himself 
to appear, in the habitual notion of a supreme head on earth. 

Meanwhile, to the English civil government, these revolu- 
tionary tenets of the German Anabaptists and other foreign 
fanatical sects, made the alliance seem no less expedient and 
necessary as a measure of state policy. Elizabeth on her acces- 
sion entertained, or at least expressed, a scruple about the law- 
fulness of it; but although she so far consulted this scruple of 
conscience, as to refuse the title of supreme head, yet the actual 
resignation of the power which it implied, seemed still unsafe, 
and she continued throughout her reign to exact the privileges 
of the supremacy as rigorously as Henry himself. ‘The encroach- 
ment on the rights of civil rulers with which the views of the 
first Presbyterian churches were tinctured, kept alive the original 
principle of state policy in her successor’s reign; and the feeling 
which prompted the maxim of ‘ no bishop no king,’ must have 
made James equally tenacious of ecclesiastical control, and a 
national church of his own choosing, had the question been 
mooted during his reign. Since the restoration, on the part of 
the church, the grounds alleged for desiring a civil supremacy 
in ecclesiastical matters have gradually diminished. Popery, at 
least to that extent above described, has long since been rooted 
out of the church. On the part of the state too, the dangers 
which once threatened it, may be said to exist now only in 
imagination. Dissenters are no longer, in any branch, necessarily 
and by virtue of their tenets, enemies of the civil government. 
Here then, it may be said, why should the system continue? If 
it has been shown to have originated in policy and necessity, the 

ound of that policy and necessity no longer existing, why 
should the system be continued ? 

As was observed in the outset of this discussion, the case of 
an original institution must be allowed to be different from that 
of one long established. It may be the best policy to continue 
that which it was not the best policy to originate; or, which 
arose out of circumstances past, and no longer operating. It 
may be needless and wrong to demolish the work which has been 

cemented by time and favourable accidents, in order to build 
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again on a more stable principle. But in the present instance 
there is a necessity, quite independent of all the considerations 
already urged, and inferior in weight to none of them—a necessity 
which has ‘aided the operation of “all, and which is indeed likely 
still to operate for ever, in incapacitating the Church of England 
for flourishing as a separate independent polity, whatever ma 
be urged in favour of the more perfect spirituality of a anak 
so constituted. It is not the loss of its revenues; for, in all 
fairness, these (as is clearly pointed out in the ‘ Rights of the 
Church of England vindicated’) would remain the property of the 
church, distinguished by the thirty-nine articles, although no 
longer patronised as the Church of England; and, were this the 
necessary result, still it is not an objection which can be urged on 
Christian principles. It is simply the extent of the church. Isit 
likely, is it possible, that so large a body as the Church of England 
should be well governed by any authority but that of the State ? 
The society is far too unwieldy to be managed by any other 
control; and even if it were — and in proportion 
perhaps as it was well organized and governed, its operation 
would be too powerful for i it to be regarded otherwise than with 
a suspicious and jealous eye by the government. This is really 
the main ground of all the union which has ever existed between 
Christ’s church and the civil rulers of the world. It is not that 
simply and absolutely the union of church and state is expedient, 
or inexpedient, accordant with, or opposed to ecclesiastical, or 
civil interests; but churches can manage themselves well and 
best, whilst they are small, and within the compass of a moderate 
jurisdiction. When they extend much beyond this, mismanage- 
ment ensues, and either by the church’s mischievous broils when 
disturbed, or by its power and influence when in harmony, the 
state is awakened to the sense of an imperium in imperio, and 
asserts its right to a supreme control. ‘ Dominion and the right 
of princes,” ‘observ es Field, ‘ is not founded in grace and faith, 
but in free-will and reason, and hath not sprung from the written 
law of Moses or Christ, but from the law of nations and nature.’ 
(Field of the Chureh, b. v. c. 44.) It was not until these 
symptoms had been fearfully exhibited that the first alliance 
took place.* The Christians under Constantine's government, 
in the fourth century, composed a church which might well have 
alarmed him, lest its operations should prove hostile, or trouble- 
some; and Constantine became a Christian in order that he 
might be head of the church. 





* The Episcopalian is mistaken, in assigning an earlier act of interference to the 
Emperor Aurelian. He was not applied to by the church to eject Paul from his 
see, but from the house which he occupied ; and which, being the church’s property, 
was strictly under the protection of the civil governor.—See Eus. Hist. lib. vii. e. 30. 
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What may be the best policy for churches newly-founded—and 
whether the alternative measure, which is still at the option of 
the American Episcopalian Church, of dividing before it becomes 
too extensive, too wealthy, and too formidable for independence, 
be wiser and better, experiment only can prove. With us the 
attempt would be probably impracticable, and, we trust, unne- 
cessary. The Episcopalian Church of America, if anxious at 
once to increase its members, and to preserve its independence, 
may try the course suggested; and by erecting its dioceses into 
so many separate and independent churches—still retaining all 
their original faith and practices, and still united by Christian 
communion, and if needful, by partial or general confederacy— 
the Episcopalian Church of America may thus in time prove by 
experiment, whether this or the system to which we adhere, be 
the wisest, the purest, and the best.* Our church has not now, 
nor in its second founding at the reformation had it, the same 
alternative. 

Many amendments and improvements there doubtless are, 
which are applicable to its condition and circumstances; and on 
these none of its well-wishers, certainly not ourselves, can bestow 
censure, or even cold approbation. Our church is the child of 
reformation, but let us in projecting further improvements, 
imitate the modesty and prudence of those whose more arduous 
and important work we inherit and admire. They considered 
not only what was best in itself, but what was best for the age 
and circumstances in which they lived. Let us do likewise. 

And whilst we all regard the improvement of our church as a 
solemn duty; let us not forget on whom and in what various 
degrees the duty rests. ‘The demand on the governed, and on 
the governors, is by no means equal or of the same kind. ‘Those 
who are governed are bound quietly and orderly to acquiesce in 
the ecclesiastical measures of the rulers, as far as a safe conscience 
permits. If conscience protests, their Christian course is to leave 
the church, not to disturb it. They may indeed—if their scruples 
amount not to the conscientious plea of separation—they may ad- 
vise, suggest, remonstrate. This is their duty. More they are not 
authorised to do; but this they cannot safely leave undone. To the 
official guardians and governors of the church all besides pertains. 

On them indeed the weight of responsibility is fearfully great ; 
and the consciousness of it may, oftener than is supposed, out- 
weigh the apparent compensation which dignity and influence 





* The scheme here supposed, would, it must be remembered, be no violation of 
Christian unity ; which, as has been already pointed out, does not consist in all the 
Christian world who are of one faith and adopt the same practices, being members 
of one and the same society. See the explanation of the terms unity and church, 
pages 48, 49, 
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afford. In ecclesiastical, as well as in civil society, those who 
occupy the subordinate departments, are apt to regard the highest 
stations, not indeed as exempt from care, but as a sphere of 
exercise for talent and virtue, which can certainly secure the 
mind against harassing anxiety. If this be possible for one, to 
whom the temporal prosperity of society is entrusted, it is neither 

ossible nor desirable in the conscientious shepherd of Christ’s 
fold. Rank, honour, influence, and the more ennobling sense of 
duty done, may here ease the painful pressure of extraordinary 
responsibility, but cannot remove it. ‘The superior order of the 
church is accountable, not, like others, for the use alone of that 
sacred institution, but for the regulation of it—it is theirs to 
tremble, not only lest they shall have abused the means of grace 
which the existing church affords ; but lest any remediable defects 
in its government and administration should have rendered it 
less purely and perfectly the means of grace. 

And, if there be yet a more anxious course of duty to be dis- 
charged—if there be yet a scale of Christian responsibility more 
high, more perilous, and more awfully awakening, it is that 
which devolves on the civil government in its administration of 
ecclesiastical supremacy. The assumption of that supremacy is 
an exercise of discretionary power in a Christian state, recognised 
on the principle that its members all are Christians. But, it is 
still no obedience to positive law, only a free interpretation of 
the spirit of the Christian dispensation. Christian liberty, which 
it claims as its warrant, is accompanied ever in its exercise with 
increased responsibility. As guardians of the commonwealth, 
the civil rulers of the church are bound to preserve the civil 
constitution from ecclesiastical encroachment ; but in adopting 
this mode of doing so, it should never be forgotten, that they 
have undertaken to guarantee the purity and preservation of 
Christ’s kingdom likewise—they have incurred a direct official 
responsibility to him. 

In short, the individual conduct of a Christian is never his 
only, perhaps in some cases not his most important Christian 
concern. Besides prayer and a godly life, he has a tribute to 
pay to the temple of the Holy Ghost. Whilst the great mass 
of worshippers must be content to cast in their humble offerings, 
to point out its goodly stones, or give warning of threatened 
decay, others there are, who are commissioned to do more—to 
keep watch over it, to preserve its courts from defilement, and 
to render it fit for resort and use. All, in their several degrees, 
are finally accountable for its preservation and its purity, as well 
as for the use they shall have made of it. 
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Ant. IV.—Meémoires Anecdotiques sur Vintérieur du Palais et 
sur quelques événemens de [Empire, depuis 1805 jusquwau 
1* Mai 1814, pour servir a [histoire de Napoléon. Par L. F. 
J. De Bausset, Ancien Préfet du Palais Impérial. Bruxelles. 


HIS is a very amusing and in some particulars an instructive 
book. It has had a great sale in France and in some other 
parts of the Continent, and is generally considered an authentic 
account of what the author had an opportunity of seeing and 
hearing himself, during the time he served Napoleon. We think 
so too. There is a Frenchery in the stories and in the style that 
seems genuine and beyond the reach of cool fiction. M. de 
Bausset indeed is, as he confesses, no great politician; there was 
no necessity that he should be so; and perhaps greater attention 
to accuracy in the estimation of public events,—as for example, 
the quality of the French invasion of Spain, or the killed and 
wounded in the Peninsular war,—might cane interfered with his 
duties as prefect of the imperial palace. It is possible that the 
emperor might not have been pleased with any scepticism ex- 
pressed as to the purity of his motives, or the defeats of his 
enemies; and as M. de Bausset does not seem to have devoted 
much time to the ordinary researches of statesmen, it would per- 
haps have been better if he had not meddled with them at all. . 
Not that we are in the least angry with a person of his rank and 
former office on account of some misconceptions of matters of fact, 
of which there was no reason that he should know any thing, nor 
because he sometimes withdraws his courtesy from the English, 
of whom it is clear that he knows nothing. Slight errors and 
lapses of civility in such a man as M. de Bausset, are salutary 
lessons to us; for if a prefect of the imperial palace can make a 
mistake, or forget his manners, what siock of forbearance and 
self-command should be prepared by us, who have never slept one 
night in a palace, when provoked to such contests of national 
feeling? But we trust the warning of those failures will not be 
thrown away upon us. 

M. de Bausset, if we mistake not, is one of a class, which, 
though not very numerous, under the dynasty of Napoleon, was 
probably more so than we are aware of in England, or sometimes 
inclined to admit. Innocent of the democratic furies of the revo- 
lution, and beginning active life in the glare of a brilliant despo- 
tism, this gentleman attached himself with pleasure to the service 
of the emperor, as his natural sovereign, but endeavoured to serve 
him with clean hands. With an instinctive reverence for crowned 
heads and royal blood, he was happily uncompromised by former 
acts or opinions, and still more happily a stranger to the army,— 
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a combination which gave him the fairest chance of serving Napo- 
leon frankly, faithfully, and innocently. There is much of the 
old Frenchman about him; the acuteness, the vanity, the gaiety, 
are all of an age anterior to the Revolution, which so generally 
soured what it did not absolutely brutalize. In the reign of 
Louis XV. M. de Bausset would perhaps not have passed with- 
out notice in the purlieus of the court, but it is scarcely possible 
that he should have written such amusing memoirs as he has done 
in the reign of Napoleon. After such writers as Foy and Savary, 
we read the Memoirs of M. de Bausset with real pleasure. 

M. de Bausset was appointed prefect of the palace on the first 
of February 1805, two months after the coronation of Napoleon, 
which event, as he says, marked the return of the national opinion 
to the principle of a monarchical government. At nine o’clock 
the emperor caine out of his sleeping apartments, dressed for the 
whole day. First the officers on duty were admitted, and received 
their orders for the day. Then the grandes entrées and the officers 
of the household not on duty were introduced; and if any one 
had any particular communication to make, he staid till the public 
audience was concluded. At half after nine o’clock Napoleon 
breakfasted, on a small mahogany table with one leg, and covered 
with a napkin. The prefect of the palace stood close by this 
table, with his hat under his arm; we believe, under the /eft arm. 
We will not be inaccurate on such matters. The breakfast rarely 
lasted beyond eight minutes. Sometimes, however, men of science 
or literature, or distinguished artists, were admitted at this time, 
with whom Napoleon is represented to have conversed in an easy 
and lively style. Amongst these De Bausset mentions M. Monge, 
Costaz, Denon, Bertholet, Corvisart, David, Gerard, Isabey, 
Talma, and Fontaine. Dinner was served at six o'clock; the 
emperor and empress dined alone on the common days of the 
week, but on Sunday all the imperial family attended, upon which 
occasion Napoleon, the empress, and Mada.ne Mére, had arm- 
chairs, and the rest chairs without arms. There was only one 
course. The emperor drank no wine but Chambertin, and that 
usually mixed with water. Dinner lasted in general from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. All this time the prefect of the palace had 
to superintend the affair en grand, and to answer any questions 
put to him. 

In the drawing-room a page presented to the emperor a waite1 
with a cup and a sugar-stand. Le chef (office poured out the 
coffee ; the empress took the cup from the emperor ; the page and 
the chef doffice retired ; the prefect waited till the empress had 
poured the coffee into the saucer and given it to Napoleon, and 
then we suppose M. de Bausset retired also. 
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After this the emperor went to his papers again, and the em- 
press played at cards. Sometimes he would come and talk a little 
while with the people of the household in the apartments of the 
empress, but not often, and he never staid long. Upon his 
retiring, the officers on duty attended the audience dz coucher, 
and received their orders for the morrow. This was the ordinary 
economy of the emperor’s time, when not with the army. 

It is important to mention, upon the authority of M. de Bausset, 
who must have known the fact, that the servants were on board 
wages at 4s. 6d. a day; that the common livery belonged to them 
at the end of one year, and the state livery at the end of two. 

When their majesties were quite alone, they would sit down, 
says M. de Bausset, to such a dinner as this. 

2. Potages. ee 
9. Relevés § Brochet a la Chambord. 
(Culotte de beeuf garni. 
Filets de perdreaux a la Monglas. 
4. Entrées, 2 Filets de canards sanv au fumet de gibier. 
Fricassée de poulet a la chevaliére. 
Cételettes de mouton a la Soubisse. 
2. Réts. f Chapon au cresson. 
) Quartier @agneau. 
Gelée Vorange moulée. 
Entremets. J Créme a la francaise au cafe. 
Génoise décorée. 
Gauffres 4 l’allemande. 
Légumes. reer au gratin. 
Céleri—navet au jus. * 

We cannot know too much of a great man, and it is gratifying 
to be enabled to dine, if we like it, exactly as an emperor did on 
one day of his life. 

One day Cardinal Gonsalvi was leaving the house of Madame 
de Brignolé, when M. de S*** entered. ‘ Guess,’ said madame, 
‘ what the cardinal and I have been talking about. We have been 
debating the marriage of the clergy.” Madame de B. then said, 
that Gonsalvi had declared that if the First Consul would make 
the request, he had no doubt the court of Rome would consent 
to the marriage of the priests in France, as in fact their celibacy 
was only considered a matter of discipline. Away goes M. de 
S*** to the First Consul, and communicates the important hint ; 
upon which Napoleon said that he did not doubt the thing being 
done, if he maie the request; but that he abstained from doing 
so for fear the Faubourg Saint-Germain should call the holy 





* Mémoires, vol. i. p. 14. 
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father a heretic; and for his part he meant to have a veritable 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman pope. 

We confess we are inclined to think that in this matter the 
Cardinal and the Consul both reckoned without their host. 

David, in his picture of the coronation of Napoleon, painted 
Cardinal Caprara without his wig. ‘The likeness was exact. 
Caprara remonstrated with David on the omission, and desired 
him to supply it. The painter said he never had painted, and 
he never would paint, a wig. The cardinal then applied to the 
minister for foreign affairs, and urged particularly that, as no pope 
had hitherto worn a wig, it might seem as if he (Caprara) had 
left his off on purpose to show his pretensions to the tiara. 
David, however, stood like a rock even before Talleyrand, and 
said that His Eminence might think himself lucky that nothing 
but the wig had been taken off. And to this very day the wig 
is not to be seen in the picture. 

M. de Bausset tells a very creditable story of Napoleon after 
the campaign of Austerlitz. Denon was introduced during break- 
fast, am submitted a series of medals designed to commemorate 
the events of the late war. The first represented, on one side, 
the head of the emperor, and on the other, a French eagle holding 
an English leopard in its talons. (The French will have it that 
our lions are no better than leopards.) ¢ What’s the meaning of 
all this? said Napoleon. ‘Sir,’ answered Denon, ‘it is the French 
eagle strangling the English leopard.’ ‘ Je fus saisi d’admiration, 
says M. de Bausset, ‘lorsque je vis Napol¢on rejeter avec violence 
cette médaille @’or jusques au fond du salon, en disant 4 M. Denon: 
“ Vil flatteur ! comment osez-vous dire que laigle frangais étouffe 
le léopard anglais? Je ne puis mettre 4 la mer un seul petit 
bateau de pécheur que les Anglais ne sen emparent. C'est bien 
ce léopard qui ¢touffe Paigle francais. Faites fondre de suite 
cette médaille, et ne m’en présentez jamais de pareilles.”” 

It is a favourite point with M. de Bausset throughout these 
Memoirs, to maintain that Napoleon Buonaparte was not ambitious. 
He says, that in the instances of Prussia, of Austria, of Russia, 
of Naples, and particularly of Spain, the emperor was the ag- 
grieved party ; and that his measures with respect to each and all 
of these countries were compelled and justified by legitimate prin- 
ciples of self-defence. Why M. de Bausset should have thought 
it necessary to undertake an argument of this sort is not clear. 
Even if he had been minister of the interior of the empire, instead of 
the interior of the emperor's palace, he would have made himself 
more conspicuous for courtly manners than discretion by such an 
attempt; and for ourselves, and after a very patient perusal of 
all that is alleged by this faithful prefect to the contrary, we con- 
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fess we remain firmly of our old opinion, and will still venture to 
say, that Napoleon Buonaparte was a very ambitious man. 

Napoleon having by accident discovered that M. de Bausset 
knew something of Spanish, employed him frequently afterwards 
in translating state papers and other original documents in that 
language. M. de Bausset seems to have found time.to make 
copies of most of these, and he has published some which are 
curious. As the following letter of the Queen of Spain to Murat 
is not found in the histories of the Peninsular war with which the 
English public is well acquainted, we believe it will be an object 
of curiosity to our readers. We are however inclined to trust a 
recollection of having seen it in the Memoirs published by Llo- 
rente under the anagram of Nellerto. 

‘ Monsieur mon frére, 

‘Je n’ai aucim ami, sinon V. A. I. Mon cher mari vous écrit, vous 
demande votre amitié: seulement en vous et en votre amitié, nous nous 
confions. Mon mari et moi, nous nous unissons pour vous demander que 
yous nous donniez la preuve la plus forte de votre amitié pour nous, qui 
est de faire que ?empereur connaisse notre sincére amitié, de méme que 
nous avons toujours eue pour lui et pour vous, de méme que pour 
les Frangais. Le pauvre prince de la Paix, qui se trouve emprisonné 
et blessé pour étre notre ami, et qui vous est dévoué, de méme qu’a toute 
la France, se trouve ici pour cela et pour avoir désiré ici vos troupes, de 
méme parce qu’il est notre unique ami. I] désirait et voulait aller voir 
V. A.L., et actuellement il ne cesse de le désirer, et Pempereur. V. A. L., 
obtenez-nous que nous puissions finir nos jours tranquilles dans un endroit 
couvenable a la santé du roi, qui est délicate, de méme que la mienne, 
avec notre ami, unique ami, Pami de V. A. I., le pauvre prince de la 
Paix, pour finir nos jours tranquillement. Ma fille sera mon interpréte, 
si je n’ai pas la satisfaction de pouvoir connaitre et parler a V. A. I. 
Pourrait-elle faire tous ses efforts pour nous voir? quoique ce fit un 
instant, de nuit, ou comme elle voudrait. 

‘ L’adjudant-commandant de V. A. I. vous dira tout ce que nous lui 
avons dit. J’espére que V. A. I. nous obtiendra ce que nous désirons et 
demandons, et que V. A. pardonne mes griffonnages et oublie de lui 
donner l’altesse, car je ne sais ot je suis, et croyez que ce n’est pas pour 
lui manquer, l’assurant de toute mon amitié. 

‘ Je prie Dieu qu’il vous ait en sa sainte et digne garde. 

i * Votre trés-aflectionnée, 
‘ Louise.’ 

How long and how rapid must have been the process of degra- 
dation which could thus bring a Queen of Spain and the Indies 
to flatter Murat without the least regard for truth or common 
decency. 

M. de Bausset gives an account of the regular system of inter- 
ception and opening of letters by which Napoleon participated in 
the private correspondence of Ferdinand whilst at Bayonne. He 
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says, the young and confiding court of the prince little dreamt 
that its secret daily communications were all laid before the em- 
peror. The couriers were always arrested at the frontier; their 
despatches taken from them, and they themselves compelled to 
proceed into Spain. Couriers, who came from Madrid, were also 
lightened of their load, and sent back to the place from which 
they had come. M.de Bausset does not exactly approve of these 
practices, but he says they are usual in similar cases. 

Early the 29th April, 1808, Napoleon sent for M. de B. and 
made him translate a letter written the day before by Ferdinand 
to his uncle Don Antonio. This letter was much garbled in 
the Moniteur; the last sentence was in the French version ;— 
‘Gouverne bien, et prends des précautions de peur que ces 
maudits Francais n’en agissent mal avec toi.” The emperor was 
indignant at this epithet-—maudits Francais: ‘ Etes-vous bien 
stir que ce soit exactement le mot?’ Our prefect showed the 
original—malditos. ‘ C’est bien cela;’ said Napoleon ; ‘ce mot est 
presque Italien, maledetto. 

The day of Ferdinand’s arrival at Bayonne, he dined with the 
emperor at Marac. Napoleon came to the bottom of the stair- 
case to receive him, and talked very fluently with every one during 
dinner, but never addressed Ferdinand either as king or prince. 
An hour after his return to his hotel, Ferdinand received a verbal 
message from the emperor to say that his royal highness could 
not be recognized as king till the question of the abdication 
should be fully settled on the arrival of Charles IV. who was 
daily expected. 

Charles, on his arrival, was also invited to dine at Marac. 
Napoleon came down to the carriage-door to receive the old king, 
who was extremely embarrassed with gout, a long sword, and the 
modern steps, with which he was perfectly unacquainted. On 
dinner being announced, the emperor presented his hand to the 
Queen of Spain. M. de Bausset preceded en grand. Napoleon 
walked fast for an instant, till noticing it himself, he said, ‘ Your 
majesty, perhaps, thinks I am proceeding rather quickly ?° 
‘Ah! sir,’ answered the queen with a smile, ‘it is your usual 
way.” The emperor changed his pace, and remarked that he 
always made a point of conforming himself in all things to the 
tastes of ladies ! 

The Prince of the Peace had come with Charles, and was in 
the drawing-room. Our prefect was excessively puzzled by this 
gentleman’s presence. He had not been invited, and the best 
thing M. de B. could devise was, to order the page in waiting to 
inform his highness, when he should present himself at the door 
of the dining-room, that his name was not on the list. This was 
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done. Charles, missing his favourite as the company were about 
to sit down to table, exclaimed—‘ Et Manuel, Sire, et Godoy 2’ 
Napoleon turned towards M. de B. with a smile, and gave pov tl 
that Manuel should be admitted. The poor old king was then 
quite at ease, and talked a great deal about his passion for the 
chace, to which he attributed in part his gout and his rheumatism. 
‘ Every day,’ said he, ‘ let the weather be what it might, winter 
and summer, I started immediately after breakfast and mass, and 
hunted till one o'clock; then I dined, and went to it again till 
night-fall. In the evening Manuel would come and tell me 
whether affairs went on well or ill; when that was over, I went 
to bed; and the next morning did exactly the same, unless by 
chance some very important ceremony required my presence.’ 

This was the King of Spain and the Indies! 

He was tall, and of a dignified carriage; his countenance indi- 
cated the goodness and habitual calm of his mind; and M. De 
Bausset says you could not look at him without a full conviction 
that his morals had ever been irreproachable. He was in fact 
the ‘ roi bourgeois’ of the French. His only passions seemed to 
be the chace, Godoy, and a blind subjection to the queen. He 
would sacrifice every thing to Godoy. No king ever lived so 
thoroughly as a private man, and he probably lost little of his 
happiness in resigning the crown. When he could no longer 
hunt, he gave up much time to music. He played shockingly 
on the violin. M. de Bausset, on the authority of a musical 
friend, mentions an instance both of the king’s bad playing, and 
his good humour, which we have heard from Vaccari, the well- 
known performer on the violin, and which we hope to give with 
more accuracy than the prefect’s evident ignorance of music allows 
to his relation of the anecdote. The king always took the lead 
in his private orchestra. Incapable of reading accurately or exe- 
cuting tolerably the part of the first violin, nothing but an expe- 
rienced ear, and a perfect musical knowledge, could enable the 
rest to follow him. Once, however, his majesty had about ten or 
twelve bars to wait, which, being not very clearly marked, escaped 
his eye. On he went, producing such irretrievable confusion 
among his band that, one after another, all came to a dead stand. 
The king looked round with something like the air of the enraged 
musician, when Boucher, wishing to appease his anger, said, 
‘ Sire, your majesty should have waited ten bars.’ ‘ Hold your 
tongue, you varlet,’ replied the king, ‘do you think I am a per- 
son to wait for you?” We believe, however, the king’s answer 
to be a traditional joke among musicians, which he applied with 
readiness and with peculiar point to his own case. 

The queen, Maria Louisa, was little, with quick and piercing 
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eyes, and in general an absent air. She disliked public company, 
although very attentive to her toilette. All her articles of dress 
were sent to her from Paris. This homage rendered to French 
taste and fashion, puts M. de B. in mind of the rivalry which for 
a long time caiaed between Louisa and the Duchess * * *, which 
from the portion of truth contained in the anecdote, we can easily 
translate into Alva. The duchess being young, pretty, lively, 
and possessing the most attractive manners, became an object of 
envy to the queen, who thought that to outshine her was little 
short of treason in a subject. To judge with what strong love 
of exclusive admiration the duchess had to contend, it will be 
sufficient to mention, that while the queen appeared on the gala 
days in the most elegant modern dress, she obliged all the ladies 
to disfigure themselves by the use of hoops—a fashion so obsolete 
in Spain as to have become ludicrous. Her majesty annoyed the 
duchess in every way in her power. For some time the pretty 
duchess took it quietly and like a loyal Castilian; but at length 
her natural vivacity got the better of her prudence, and she ven- 
tured to operate some practical jokes upon the most catholic 
queen. Knowing that her majesty’s dresses and ornaments came 
from Paris, she employed an agent to procure for her, at any 
price and in great numbers, the same stuffs, the same fashions, 
and the same jewels, exactly as those about to be forwarded to 
Maria Louisa. ‘The agent, being on the spot and paying well, 
was served with promptitude. ‘The duchess sania her dresses 
some days before the queen received hers. Immediately our 
daring belle set out all her maid-servants, one in this gown, an- 
other in that cap, others in new bonnets, pelisses, &c.; till she 
had spread the Parisian novelties over the greatest surface pos- 
sible. Then the duchess parades en grand on the Prado with 
all her smart Abigails, takes some of them with her to the theatre, 
and makes a superb and devout demonstration of them at mass. 
Every one begins to admire and to imitate: ‘ Upon my word ! 
how exceedingly well the duchess dresses her girls !—* Do they 
get wages besides ??—‘ What a delightful service to get into !"— 
A week after, the poor queen, not knowing better, appears in full 
costume at court, @ /a mode des filles de chambre de Madame la 
Duchesse d@ Alva. 

M. de Bausset adds a very absurd story about the palace of 
the duchess (at that time a young widow) having been set on fire 
by an unknown hand twice, and twice rebuilt by its noble owner ; 
with the dramatic conclusion of her firing it with her own hands, 
after a ball and supper, in the presence of all her company. 
M. de B. says he saw the ruins of the palace at Madrid in 1808: 
where or how no one who lived there at that period will be able 
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to say. He probably mistook, for the palace of Alva, the house 
of Godoy’s brother Diego, which was burnt down by the popu- 
lace on the downfall of the Prince of the Peace. 

We wish we could within our limits insert many of the in- 
teresting documents relating to the noble resistance of the 
Spaniards, which M. de Bausset gives us from his own official 
translations. But we must confine ourselves to subjects more 
amusing, and probably less known to the generality of readers. 

On the 11th of June, 1808, Napoleon sent for M. de B. and 
desired him to enter into conversation with a Spaniard in the 
next room, examine his papers, and ascertain who and what he 
was. ‘This Spaniard was the well-known Ali Bey. He said his 
real name was Badia Castillo y Leblich, and that he was born in 
Spain in 1767. We do not remember to have heard this person 
ever spoken of in any other light than that of a traveller, and in 
that hight alone he represented himself in the book long since 
published in France and England, under the title of the ‘ Travels 
of Ali Bey.’ If, however, the account given of himself to M. de 
B. for the emperor’s ear be true, (and the documents delivered to 
M. de B., and which are now published by him, seem to leave 
no doubt on the subject,) Ali Bey had not qualified himself for 
the profession of Mohammedanism upon grounds so purely scien- 
tific as has hitherto been generally supposed. The whole story 
is curious. 

The Prince of the Peace had conceived the notion of over- 
turning the throne of Morocco, and of reducing that fine country 
under the power of Spain. It had occurred to him that such a 
province, so rich and so near, would be an acquisition more im- 
—_ and more durable than Mexico or Peru. In this opinion 
e was probably not mistaken. Ali Bey was therefore entirely a 
creation of Godoy ; a fact which (whatever be the abstract justice 
of the scheme which the transformed Badia was to accomplish) 
would disprove the exaggerated accounts of Godoy’s total want 
of public spirit and profligate selfishness. In 1802 Ali Bey, after 
visiting London and Paris, preparatory to his bold enterprize, 
went to Morocco, and very rapidly acquired the favour nak ns 
fidence of the emperor and of many distinguished inhabitants. 
He had full powers from the prince to act according to discretion. 
He represented that the military force of the empire amounted 
to eight thousand negroes only ; that the reigning sovereign was 
an usurper and universally unpopular; that the free tribes of 
Mount Atlas might be turned against him; and that the peaceful 
population of the country generally would receive the Spaniards 
as friends and deliverers. He had established close relations of 
intimacy with all the ministers and persons in power, and also 
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with the guard of the emperor; and he assured Godoy that the 
success of the attempt, if executed with skill and vigour, was not 
doubtful. 

The Prince of the Peace governed Spain without control; and 
indeed, in the then state of the country, it would have been im- 
possible to govern at all, if the king’s cabinet had been allowed 
any share in the direction of affairs. Godoy’s chief coadjutor was 
the Marques de Solana, captain-general of Andalucia and governor 
of Cadiz; a man of natural talents, great activity, undaunted 
courage, and totally undeserving the fate to which he was doomed 
by the murderous spirit which disgraced the early period of the 

atriotic war in Spain. ‘To show our readers the substantial form 
which this matter had assumed, we will give some account of the 
letters now published by M. de B. 

25th May, 1804.—F rom Solana to Godoy, thanking the prince 
for the communication of the secret, and auguring success of the 
most flattering description. ‘ Now that I know the importance 
of your excellency’s projects, I feel the most ardent desire to see 
them accomplished ; but I am of opinion that it will be expedient 
and even necessary that I should be put into direct .communica- 
tion with owr traveller, in order to supply his wants more effec- 
tually. The felucca destined for his service is ready, as are also 
the trading vessels.’ 

4th June, 1804.—From Godoy to Solana, sending by his courier 
the cipher necessary for corresponding with the traveller. 

11th June, 1804.—From Godoy to the commandant of the Isle 
of Leon, directing him in the king’s name to put at the disposition 
of the Marques such soldiers, officers, artillery and stores, as he 
might demand. 

A letter without date from Solana to Godoy, acknowledging 
the receipt of the cipher. 

11th June, 1804.—From Godoy to Solana, entering at great 
length into the details of the plan, and reporting the accounts 
transmitted by Ali Bey to the prince. Ali Bey is called a new 
Cortes, and Muley Soliman is another Montezuma. The only 
formidable person is said to be Muley Abdelmelek, the pasha of 
Mogador. The address and influence of the traveller will sur- 
mount every difficulty, and probably operate the revolution with- 
out striking a blow. The Spanish vice-consul at Mogador had 
been ordered to favour the scientific excursions of the young phi- 
losopher as much as possible. Hints had been given that these 
excursions might change their object, and the vice-consul had 
been promised a large reward for assisting the projects of the 
traveller. 'The consul, Salmon, must be approached with great 
care, and the secret not communicated to him at present. The 
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garrison of Ceuta was to be augmented by degrees to 10,000 men, 
and excuses to be framed for this increase of force, such as the 
seditious conduct of the criminals condemned to hard labour, &c. 
Ali Bey —— — 
1. Twenty-four artillery-men and two officers. 
Three engineers and two miners. 
Some surgeons and medicines. 
Some field. -pieces mounted. 
. 2000 muskets and ammunition. 
4000 bayonets. 

7. 1000 brace of pistols. 
All these were to be given, and of the best quality. Directions 
as 0 transports. 


22d June, 1804.—From Solana to Godoy. ‘ I cannot express 
to your excellency my regret that an event should have forced 
you to abandon an enter prise which would have rendered your 
excellency’s name immortal, and have struck Europe with astonish- 
ment.’-—* The enterprise would certainly have succeeded, and 
Spain would have acquired a magnifice nt colony. —* But since 
the king, of whom your excellency is the w orthy organ, orders 
otherwise, his faithful subjects ought to obey. 4 

This letter, says M. de B., was indorsed in the hand-writing 
of the Prince of the Peace, as follows in the translation :— 

* Trés-confidentielle. 

* Cette expédition doit étre considérée comme m’étant personnelle. Ce 
fut sur mon rapport que le roi donna son approbi ition. C’est a moi seul 
qu en appartient Pidée, quoique dans Vavenir on ne puisse m/’attribuer les 
consequences qui auraient pu en résulter. Les documens seront commu- 
niques a la secrétairerie de la guerre et me seront ensuite rapportes 
chez moi. 

‘ Je continuerai moi-méme a suivre -cette affaire ; selon les diverses 
modifications qu ’elle pourrait éprouver, et jusqu ’d ce que notre voyageur 
soit sorti du mauvais pas dans lequel sa vivacité naturelle, son esprit 
ardent et sa courageuse imprudence Vont entrainé.’ 


Here the story ends. M. de Bausset’s reasoning upon the causes 
of its sudden conclusion is sensible enough. 


‘Je presume que le prince de la Paix, en y réfléchissant un peu plus, 
sentit qu’il s’était trop mis en avant. Le systeme généralement adopte 
par les "puissance es de ?Europe aurait fait considérer comme une infraction 
réelle a la balance politique, un accroissement aussi important de pouvoir 
et de richesses. Ce qui aurait paru tout simple de la part @un parti 
(aventuriers, prenait une couleur bien differente lorsqu’une semblable 
tentative émanait d’un gouvernement tel que Espagne. Dailleurs Pac- 
cession de Napoléon a la couronne impériale que venait de lui déférer le 
sénat, dut nécessairement inspirer des craintes, des reflexions, et refroidir 
cet enthousiasme qu avait fait naitre la création improvisée Pune grande 
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colonie...... Peut-étre encore, l’interruption subite de ce réve séduisant 
doit-elle étre attribuée aux discussions qui s’élevérent a cette époque entre 
Angleterre et Espagne, et qui finirent par constituer ces deux puissances 
en état de guerre, avant la fin de année.’ 

Ali Bey told M. de B. that the difficulties into which the hesi- 
tation of Godoy threw him, and the continual delays in sending 
to him the men and stores which he demanded, compelled him to 
renounce the enterprise. He then travelled scientifically ‘also 
towards the East, as all the world knows. At his return he 
resumed his real name, attached himself to Joseph, and was ap- 
pointed prefect of Cordoba. After the second flight of the intru- 
sive king, Badia Castillo went to Paris and engaged in the publi- 
cation of his travels, which he commenced at the expense of the 
imperial government, but finished and dedicated the work, after 
the Revolution, to Louis XVIII. He died in Syria in 1819, 
and, as is probably supposed, was put to death by the pasha of 
Damascus. 

M. de Bausset accompanied the emperor to the celebrated con- 
ference at Erfurt in September and October 1808, and he gives 
the most minute details of the transactions of every day and almost 
of every hour. 'Talma and the whole body of the Theatre Frangais 
were there, and the Emperors of Russia and France went to the 
play every night. One day at dinner the conversation turned on 
the Golden Bull which had formed the basis of the Germanic 
constitution till the establishment of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and the prince primate remarked that it was published in 
1409. Napoleon observed that that was a mistake, the Golden 
Bull having been proclaimed in 1336 (1356 ?) in the reign of the 
Emperor Charles IV. ‘ Very true, sir,’ said the prince; ‘ I was 
wrong ; but how comes it that your majesty remembers such details 
as these ?? * When I was nothing but second lieutenant of artil- 
lery,’ answered Napoleon ;—every one leant forward and listened 
with marked interest—*‘ When I had the honour to be second 
lieutenant of artillery,’ resumed the emperor with a smile, ‘ I was 
three years in garrison at Valence, and lived very retired. By 
good luck I lodged at a well-informed and civil bookseller’s, and 
during my stay I read his library over and over again; and 
I assure you I have forgotten nothing of what I then read, 
even about things entirely foreign to my habits and pursuits. 
The fact is, I have a natural memory for figures, and it often 
happens that I can quote to my ministers the items and the sums 
total of some of their accounts that have been settled a year 
before.’ 

Another day, when the royal party were on the point of leaving 
the drawing-room for dinner, the Emperor Alexander perceived 
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that he had forgotten his sword. Napoleon immediately pre- 
sented his own, and begged the emperor to accept it. Alexander 
received it with apparent satisfaction, and said, ‘I take this sword 
as a mark of friendship. Your majesty may be quite sure that 
ii will never be drawn against you.’ 

Napoleon and Alexander parted on the 14th of October 1808. 
They never saw each other again. 

We forgot to mention in its proper place that M. de Bausset 
has disclosed to the world the true principles on which the Berlin 
Decrees were grounded. It is commonly supposed that Napoleon 
calculated on diminishing our markets by closing the ports of 
Europe against our ships; that our manufactures would be ruined 
and our resources impaired. But it should seem that such were not 
the emperor’s views. It appears that he conceived England in the 
abstract to be as fat and plump as it is the pleasure of Frenchmen 
to represent her sons individually to be, and that therefore, if he 
could bind up the poor old lady in tight lacing, he should destroy 
her by absolute choking and surfeit. M. de B. proceeds to say 
that this system was actually so successful, that if the war in 
Russia in 1812 had not vo out, Great Britain would have 
ended_by sinking under her own fatness,—elle aurait fini par 
succomber sous [epaississement et Tembonpoint! He admires 
the English policy in extinguishing the Boulogne invasion by the 
Austrian war of 1805, and in baffling the continental blockade 
by the Russian war of 1812. ‘Si j’étois Anglais,’ says he, 
‘ yadmirerais la politique du cabinet de Saint-James; Frangais, 
je n’ai pu que gémir des effets de cette éternelle rivalité qui a fait 
couler tant de larmes et de sang.’ 

M. de B. almost immediately after his return to Paris from the 
conference of Erfurt, set out with Philippe de Ségur for Spain. 
He was present at the action in the passage of the Somosierra, 
where Segur received three musket bails in different parts of his 
body. M. de B. says that Napoleon might have marched on 
Valladolid and arrived at Madrid, without any obstacle ; but that 
he was determined to disenchant the Spaniards, and strike them 
with terror by forcing a position which they considered impreg- 
nable. In fact, the Spaniards did behave very ill upon this 
— The battery was carried after three charges of light 

orse. 

On the morning of the 3d of December, 1808, Napoleon placed 
himself on a little eminence about three quarters of a mile from 
the gate of Fuencarral. This position gave a complete prospect 
of Madrid. The prefect says he thinks he can see himself even 
now limping with gout up and down this little terrace by the side 
of the emperor, his hat under his arm, and translating at sight 
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into French some Spanish papers which had been found in the 
baggage of one of Castatios’ officers, and had reference to the 
capitulation at Baylen. Napoleon paced slowly along, raising his 
head every now and then as a cannon ball fell near him, but lis- 
tening with great attention to M. de B., whom he ordered to 
forward a complete translation of the document to the minister 
of war. 

Madrid capitulated at six o’clock of the morningof the4th. M.de 
Bausset adds the following instance of the prowess of the populace, 
who had taken possession of the barracks belonging to the king’s 
guards. This building was new, with walls six feet thick, and doors 
of massive iron. These desperate men had planted cannon at all 
the windows on the first floor, and manned the other windows with 
musketeers, who poured a shower of balls on the French that first 
approached. ‘The cannon were served with deadly rapidity and 
effect. For two hours they held their ground, and at length, 
upon the corregidor and alcaldes announcing the capitulation of 
the city, they broke their muskets, spiked the cannon, and left 
the place in a paroxysm of rage and disappointment. M. de B. 
says this redoubt must have been regularly blockaded, if the affair 
had not ended as it did. Mr. Southey does not notice this incident ; 
probably for a very powerful reason—that none of his documents 
mention it. We suspect that the prefect alludes, under a mistake, 
to the resistance om % by the troops under Daoiz and Velarde at 
the artillery barracks in 1808. 

M. de Bausset found in Charles’s apartment a most extra- 
ordinary collection of watches. He does not think three of the 
largest shops in Paris could produce so many watches at once. 
There were specimens from the date of the first invention down 
to the last few years, arranged in a regular series. 

It is worth remarking, that upon two occasions, first after 
twenty-four hours of exposure to intense cold in passing the 
Guadarrama, and afterwards on the retreat from Moscow, M. de 
Bausset, who had been suffering for a considerable time previously 
with gout, was relieved from it immediately and this, 

At Valladolid Napoleon suppressed a convent of Dominican 
monks, who had amongst them killed a French officer, and thrown 
his body into a well. After this he ordered all the monks and 
friars in the town to appear before him, and addressed them with 
such heat that he let slip a word or two which M. d’Hédouville, 
his interpreter, thought proper to omit in his translation. Napo- 
leon perceived it, and turning sharply upon his interpreter, said, 
‘ Pronounce that word, sir, clearly, and in the same tone that 
I have done!’ The monks all this time were on their knees, and 
the emperor walking about amongst them, showering on them 
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all, black, white, and grey, with all their trumpery, such epithets 
as they most probably well deserved. 

M. de B. accompanied the emperor in his rapid march to the 
gates of Vienna in April and May 1809. He remarks on the 
extraordinary complaisance shown by a to Lichtenstein 
and Bubna during the conferences at Schénbrunn, and for the 
first time then conceived a suspicion of the real subject of the 
negotiation. He says the emperor seemed anxious to display his 
person and manners in the most favourable light before the 
Austrian commissioners, and he made them very splendid presents. 
Upon one occasion only, as he came out of his study with Berthier 
to go to breakfast, M. de B. heard him say, ‘ If it comes to that, 
I will make an end of it by sending for the Grand Duke of 
Wurtzburg, and placing the Austrian crown on his head. On 
the 14th of October the treaty was signed, and on the same day 
a courier announced the fact to Metternich and Champagni, who 
all this while had been formally negotiating at Altemburg, but 
in truth had done nothing of the least importance except the 
giving of splendid balls and fétes to the good people of the town. 
Champagni dined with the emperor on his return from Schén- 
brunn. ‘ Were you not a little surprised,’ said Napoleon, ‘ at 
being left so much at your leisure at Altemburg, and at my 
signing the treaty here?’ ‘ Why I must confess, sir,’ replied 
Champagni, ‘ I did not, as your majesty’s minister for foreign 
affairs, suspect what was going on here in my absence.’ The 
emperor laughed, and seemed to pique himself upon a skilful 
stroke of diplomacy. 

After receiving at Munich intelligence of the ratification of the 
treaty with Austria, Napoleon immediately set off for Fontaine- 
bleau, and arrived there some hours before Josephine, who came 
from Paris. It appears that he had arranged matters in such a 
manner that she could not but be later than himself, and yet 
M. de Bausset says this delay occasioned ‘ une petite scene de 
reproche’ on the part of the emperor. In the course of two or 
three days the empress became grave and Napoleon reserved. 
One morning after Sacalede she led M. de B. towards the recess 
of a window, and after putting a few questions as to the cir- 
cumstances of the late residence of the court at Schénbrunn, said 
to him: ‘ Monsieur de Bausset, I rely on your attachment to me, 
and I hope you will answer sincerely the question which I am 
about to ask you.’ De Bausset assured her that he would answer 
to the best of his knowledge, and that no communication had ever 
been made to him which should engage him to be silent. ‘ Then 
tell ine,’ said Josephine, ‘if you can, why the private communi- 
cation between the emperor’s apartment and mine has been closed 
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up. De Bausset replied that he had not heard that such was the 
case before, and he attributed it to the emperor’s unexpected 
return whilst the workmen, who were altering some part of the 
interior of the palace, were in the middle of their operations. 
‘Nay! De Bausset,’ said Josephine, ‘ believe me, there is some 
mystery concealed under that simple circumstance.’ 

On the arrival of the King of Saxony at Paris, the court re- 
moved to the Tuileries. Napoleon’s manner became more and 
more embarrassed in the presence of Josephine, and Josephine 
seemed to be expecting a oon though she knew not whence it 
was to come, and to be nerving herself to sustain it. During the 
week preceding the 30th November 1809 the embarrassment and 
restraint became more painfully marked; Napoleon asked De 
Bausset one or two short questions without listening to the an- 
swers, and the dinner lasted only ten minutes. On the 40th Jose- 
phine sat down to dinner, wearing a large white bonnet which 
partially concealed her face, but her eyes were glistening with 
tears, and she seemed to restrain herself with difficulty from 
weeping. A profound silence reigned during the repast, and 
neither the emperor nor empress ate what was on the plates before 
them. At last Napoleon said, ‘ What sort of weather is it ?’ and 
then rose from table. Josephine followed him slowly. Napoleon 
took the coffee himself from the page, and made a sign that he 
wished to be left alone. De Bausset left the room, and, we can 
well believe, with a melancholy anticipation of what was going to 
take place. He sat down in the dining-room close to the door of 
the saloon in which Napoleon was, and was musing upon what he 
had observed, when on a sudden he heard Josephine scream. An 
attendant would have opened the door, but De Bausset prevented 
him. In a moment afterwards Napoleon half-opened it, and 
seeing De Bausset said, ‘Come in, Bausset, and shut the door.’ 
Josephine was prostrate on the carpet, groaning and uttering 
lamentable cries. ‘ Are you strong enough,’ said the emperor, 
‘to lift Josephine and carry her to her apartment down the pri- 
vate staircase ?? De Bausset lifted her in his arms, and, preceded 
by Napoleon holding the light, carried her to the top of the stairs. 
They were so narrow that De Bausset said he was afraid he should 
fall without assistance. Napoleon then laid aside the candle, and 
helped the prefect in this unusual service. Josephine had ceased 
to cry from the moment that De Bausset had lifted her in his 
arms, and in going down the stairs she whispered to him that he 
pressed her side painfully. After the poor empress had been 
safely deposited in her own apartment, Napoleon went into an 
outer room, accompanied by De Bausset. He trembled and was 
violently agitated, and, forgetting De Bausset’s comparatively in- 
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ferior rank, told him rapidly all that had passed between himself 
and his wife, and sobbed out at short intervals—‘ The interests 
of France and of my dynasty are at war with my heart the 
divorce is a necessary duty I am the more afflicted at this burst 
of passion in J sm “ee three days ago Hor- 
tense was to have told her——the unhappy necessity which con- 
demns me to separate myself from her.—I am sorry for her from 
my soul, but I thought she had more character—and I was not 
prepared for such an outbreak of grief—— 

Josephine, after this single burst of passion, submitted to her 
fate with dignity. She retired to Malmaison, where she main- 
tained all the state of an empress dowager. Napoleon never 
ceased to pay her the most studied respect, or to show that 
sort of regard for her which had become habitual to him. 
Her two children had been, and continued to be, his especial 
favourites; and it was always thought that he had never con- 
templated a divorce till the death of Napoleon, the son of Hor- 
tense, Queen of Holland. ‘The emperor had openly regarded 
that child as his heir on the throne of France. Josephine was 
forty-six years of age at the period of the divorce, but still 
retained a very agreeable person, and an inimitable sweetness and 
grace of manners. ‘ Je gagne des batailles,’ said Napoleon, 
‘et Josephine, par sa bonté, gagne tous les cceurs.’ He loved her 
better than any thing else except political interest, or what struck 
him as such; and cruel as was this sacrifice of a faithful wife, the 
victim fell openly under the arm of power, without an attempt to 
insult her by false pretence or injurious accusation. 

Yet, with all Napoleon’s affection for Josephine, such as it 
was, and the emotion which he displayed on the above occasion, he 
actually compelled her to attend in state at the Te Deum, per- 
formed at Notre Dame a short time afterwards, in celebration of 
this Peace of Vienna, which was founded on her ruin! This is 
one of those cruel and cold-blooded acts which form so striking 
and peculiar a feature in the curiously-mixed character of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. ‘They are not mentioned in Gazettes, nor will 
they be recorded in history, but they lead the attentive observer 
to an actual knowledge of the man himself. What he did to his 
wife in his own family, he did to his armies, and to his fleets, to 
France, and to Europe, to his friends, and to his foes—he sacri- 
ficed them all, as far as in him lay—shall we say to himself, or 
to his political schemes? Nor let it be said that this distinction 
is unimportant? There is no separating self from the moral 
acts of man, even when we properly say that se/f is sacrificed to 
virtue. Of that abstract notion—that se/f—there are innumerable 
degrees, all bearing the same name. Every action of man must 
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have a final reference to himself; yet those actions or views 
should properly be called selfish which exclude the welfare of 
others. In this sense, Napoleon cannot be justly charged with 
the vice of selfishness. He loved France, he loved his family to 
an unjust degree—nay, he loved his wife Josephine, one of the 
most affecting victims of his policy, tenderly to the last. But 
Napoleon was under the guidance of principles, which, though 
common to many in all ages, and in none perhaps so common as 
in our own, are nevertheless seldom noticed, because they are 
seldom combined with sufficient power to give them tangible 
reality. Deeply impressed with that principle of visible nature 
that individual and transient suffering hoal not oppose general 
and permanent good, Napoleon, with the rest of the modern 
speculative moralists, forgot the blindness of man in regard to 
distant and complicated results. He disregarded that simple, 
that sublime Christian rule, which forbids man to add even 
a drop of evil to the cup which heaven alone can mix in due 
proportion for mankind. He forgot that we should ‘ not do 
evil that good may come: and, with a sternness which every 
individual should reserve for himself, when suffering is the only 
condition on which some great and worthy object can be ob- 
tained, he shed the blood of men like water for the accomplish- 
ment of plans of which hardly a trace, except that of pain and 
misery, remains on the face of Europe. 

To return to M. de Bausset. In March 1810, he formed a 
part of the splendid court which Napoleon despatched to Brau- 
nau, where the new empress, Marie-Louise, was to be delivered 
into the hands of Berthier, as commissioner of the emperor. 
M. de Bausset gives us a literal transcript of the ceremonial of 
the Remise, every word of which, he says, was dictated by Na 
leon himself. It would be incredible that he could have really 

ccupied himself with such regulations as follow, if his anxious 
arrangements previously to his own coronation had not been exactly 
similar in their childish minuteness and peremptoriness. 

‘Le commissaire frangais seul, accompagné des maitres des céré- 
monies autrichien et francais, s’avancera vers limpératrice, et aprés lui 
avoir fait trois révérences, il adressera 4 S. M. un compliment dans lequel 
il lui exposera objet de sa mission. 

‘ Aprés la réponse de S. M., le maitre des cérémonies autrichien indi- 
quera au commissaire frangais le commissaire autrichien : les deux com- 
missaires se salueront réciproquement, et se complimenteront: !e premier 
compliment sera fait par le commissaire autrichien.’ 

‘ Aprés cette cérémonie, le commissaire frangais se retirera dans la 
partie de la salle occupée par le cortége frangais : Pimpératrice se lévera. 

‘ Le commissaire autrichien présentera la main a Pimpératrice ponr la 
conduire du cété frangais. Le commissaire frangais s’avancera au-devant 
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de S. M. et lui présentera également la main ; il la conduira vers le cor- 
tége frangais.’ 

‘Tl sera porté trois santés: celle de Vempereur, celle de Pimpératrice, 
celle de ?empereur d’Autriche.’ 

‘ La dame (Vhonneur donnera des ordres pour qu’il soit préparé dans 
Vappartement de Vimpératrice une table avec un tapis, un fauteuil pour 
S. M., ainsi que cela a lieu a Paris.’ 

«S. M. sera habillée et coiflée a la frangaise.’ 

If this man had not been an emperor and a conqueror, he might 
still have earned his bread, even under the old government. If 
ever a good master of the ceremonies was spoilt, here was the 
one! The imperious littleness of this paper is one of the most 
curious things we ever remember to have noticed. Maaimus in 
minimis was true of Napoleon, if true of any man. 

Amongst the rejoicings and flatteries of the French on the 
occasion of the arrival of the empress in Paris, we may remark a 
toast given and drunk by Ferdinand at a banquet at Valencay :— 
‘To the health of our august sovereigns, Napoleon the Great, 
and Marie-Louise, his august spouse !” 

Junot was introduced to Napoleon in the following manner. 
During the attack of a town in Italy, Napoleon having occasion 
to transmit some order to a distant point, called Ragois, the cap- 
tain of a company of grenadiers, and told him to write what he 
was going to dictate. Ragois, not being able to write, called 
Junot, the bel esprit of the company, out of the ranks. Down 
went young Junot on one knee, and wrote from Napoleon’s dic- 
tation. Just as he had finished, a cannon-ball passed between 
him and the general, ploughed up the ground, and dusted the 
paper which Junot held in his hand; upon which he rose, and, 
following the flying ball, with a low bow said, ‘It is as well to 
be civil with every one; and so I say, Thanks, M. le Boulet for 
the dust you have spared me.’ This was the sort of man that 
Napoleon wanted, and he served pretty well upon the whole. 

Napoleon read the English newspapers every day in French, 
and M. de Bausset says the stn was rigorously exact. 
One day in January 1811, the emperor gave some of these ex- 
tracts to de B., and ordered him to read them aloud during 
dinner. The prefect got on pretty well, till he stumbled at 
some uncouth epithets with which he was puzzled how to deal, 
especially in the presence of the empress, and a room full of 
domestics. He blew his nose, and skipped the words—‘ No! 
said Napoleon, ‘read out! you will find many more. ‘I should 
be wanting— ‘ Read, I tell you,’ repeated the emperor, ‘ read 
every thing!’ At last de B. ran upon ‘ tyrant or despot,’ 
which he commuted for ‘emperor.’ Napoleon caught the paper 
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out of his hands, read the real phrase aloud, and then ordered 
M. de B. to continue. These translations used to be made by 
Maret, Duke of Bassano. 

On the 9th of May, 1812, the court left Saint Cloud, and on 
the 16th arrived at Dresden. The Emperor and Empress of 
Austria, and the King and Prince Royal of Prussia arrived there 
afew days afterwards. De Bausset’s account of the manners, 
etiquette, and amusements of these great personages is very 
lively and very creditable to his good sense and his good humour, 
and we are sure that this part, as well as most others of his 
Memoirs will be read with pleasure by every one. 

‘ Yabrége’ says he, ‘ toutes les cérémonies d’ctiquette; elles sont 
les mémes dans toutes les cours. Grands diners, grands cercles, 
grandes illuminations: toujours planté sur les pieds, méme pendant 
déternels concerts, quelques promenades en voiture, de longues stations 
dans de grands salons, toujours sérieux, toujours sur le gui vive, et ton- 
jours occupé de défendre ses attributions, ou ses prétentions......voila 4 peu 
prés 4 quoi se réduisent ces plaisirs si enviés, et aprés lesquels on sou- 
pire. La cour de Napoleon et celle du feu roi de Baviére sont les seules 
ou j’ai vu régner le plus d’intimité, de naturel et d’abandon.’ 

On the 29th Napoleon set out for that splendid army which was 
never to return, and the Austrian court removed to Prague. Maric- 
Louise remained a few days longer at Dresden, and then went to 
Prague also. During some presentations to the Archdukes 
John and Charles, the conversation turning on the mines of 
Bohemia, M. de Bausset, unfortunately for himself, ventured a 
few trite remarks on the subject. At once he was pronounced 
a skilful mineralogist, and our prefect from that time forwards 
had no peace. During a pow visit to the Museum, the Em- 
peror of Austria himself desired his chamberlain, the Count 
Wurbna, to show M. de Bausset every thing he might wish to 
see. Wurbna pulls me out a lump of mineral, and presents it 
to de B. with an inquiring eye: de B. calls it copper—‘ Cop- 
per! Eh! non—c’est du chrome cristallisé !” 

‘Le 13. Juin.—Les archiducs Antoine et Reynier arrivent; nous 
leurs sommes présentés. Nouvelles questions sur la minéralogie lorsque 
mon tour arrive.’ 

‘Le 17.—Présentation 4 Varchiduc Albert—Encore de la miné- 
ralogie.’ 

‘ Le 19.—Arrivée de Varchiduc Joseph, palatin de Hongrie—Encore 
de la minéralogie.’ 

‘ Le 25.—Présentation a l’archidue Rudolphe.—Derniére conversation 
sur la minéralogie.’ 

‘Le 4. Juillet—Course 4 Franckentall. Visite aux mines d’étain. 
L’impératrice y descendit dans, &c. Je voulus essayer de suivre, mais je 
m’apergus que ma constitution repléte avait besom de respirer nu air 
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moins épais ; je remontai bien vite, et malgré mon gotit bien connu pour 
la mineralogie, je vins m/’asseoir tranquillement dans la piéce d’entrée,’ 


Cc. 

The 6th of July Marie-Louise parted from her father, whom 
she did not see again till the month of April 1814, at Rambou- 
illet, midst a guard of cossacks. The sun of Napoleon’s power 
and influence beyond France was now setting; the presentations 
and banquetings at Dresden, Prague, and Wurtzburg were its 
very last rays of light. The empress arrived at Saint Cloud the 
18th of July. 

De Bausset’s peaceful, and, as it should seem, local appointment 
to the prefecture of the palace, did not save him from being a 
sharer in the dreadful campaign and retreat of the winter of 
1812—13. He set out for head-quarters within a week or two after 
his return from Paris, and was the bearer of a portrait of young 
Napoleon, painted by Gerard, and sent as a present to the em- 
peror by Marie-Louise. On the 6th of September, after thirty- 
seven days travelling on roads thronged with wounded, struggling, 
marching, captive soldiers, de Bausset arrived at the tent of 
Napoleon. It was the day before the battle of Moskwa or 
Borodino, the most murderous* fight in the annals of recorded 
history. Napoleon ordered the picture-case to be unpacked and 
the portrait to be set up. He was delighted with it, and called 
the generals to see it. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ if my son were 
fifteen years old, believe me he should be here in the midst of 
so many brave men otherwise than by this representation. It is 
an admirable likeness indeed!’ By his orders the portrait was 
placed on a chair outside his tent, and left there all day that the 
officers and soldiers of his guard might inspect it. 

The next morning at five o'clock De B. was with Napoleon and 
a crowd of other officers within a small redoubt, which had been 
taken from the Russians the preceding evening. He does not pre- 
tend to enter into any military details of this memorable action, 
but we know not how it is, there is an interest attending the 
mention of a few trivial circumstances connected with individual 
soldiers which we can never feel for the elaborate narration of a 
formal history of a campaign. Hence the accounts of sieges are 
always so much more interesting than those of general engage- 
ments, and in sieges we always attach ourselves to the besieged 
rather than to the besiegers; because the more we can learn of 
the operation of danger and misery and impending death on the 
human feelings, the more closely we can apply the instances to 
ourselves. In general actions almost all the movements are in 





* Fifty-five thousand cannon-shot were discharged in this action on the French 
side. 
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masses; in sieges the individual appears, and it is with the indi- 
vidual alone that the natural heart can sympathize. 

Napoleon despatched Montbrun to attack a redoubt in the 
centre of the Russian line, which was blazing with an incessant fire. 
Montbrun waved his hand to De B. and gallopped off, and in 
two hours’ time his death was announced. Napoleon looked round, 
fixed his eye on Auguste Caulaincourt, who was talking with 
De B., called him and gave him the command. Caulaincourt 
waved his adieu to the circle, gallopped off, led a charge, and fell 
beneath the murderous fire. He had been married a few hours 
before his departure for the army, and he was buried within the 
redoubt, which was ultimately carried by assault. Napoleon, 
during the whole engagement, paced up and down the short dia- 
meter of the redoubt in which he had taken his stand; at eleven 
the balls came in some number over his head, and he ordered 
Sorbier to advance some artillery to check the Russian fire in 
that direction ; after two hours the balls re-appeared, and for a 
moment there was a belief that the enemy had recovered their 
ground; but by two in the afternoon the firing slackened, and 
the balls came rolling gently along the ground towards the em- 
peror’s feet. Four poor conscripts, under pretence of carrying a 
wounded comrade to the rear, were doing their best to keep their 
skins whole; Lefévre saw them—‘ See those scoundrels !’ said he ; 
‘they are, four of them, supporting the wounded Marlborough. 
To your ranks and be Marlborough was dropped at the 
maréschal’s word, and, after a little consideration, rose and walked 
to the rear himself. At noon De Bausset asked Napoleon if he 
would breakfast ;—he threw back his head and hand impatiently. 
Poor De B. must needs urge that there was no reason in the 
world why his majesty should not eat something, upon which the 
emperor dismissed him with anger. In the course of the day 
Napoleon took a piece of bread and a glass of Chambertin. 

On entering Moscow, Murat, who led the vanguard, fell in with 
a body of Cossacks, who had been doing their best to leave nothing 
valuable for the French to plunder. A sort of parley ensued, 
and it was agreed that the former should be allowed to collect 
their companions and retreat unmolested. They recognised Murat, 
who was conspicuous in his white plumes and affected dress, and 
whom they had so often seen the leader of every charge, and the 
most desperately brave of the brave; and upon his giving them 
all his money and the watches of his aides-de-camp and his own, 
they burst out into raptures of admiration, and declared the King 
of Naples worthy to be called a Cossack. 

Napoleon fixed his head-quarters in the Kremlin, and though 
the city was a desert, and the conflagration became every day 
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more general, and more evidently insurmountable, he at one time 
had a strong inclination to remain all the winter encamped, and 
not to retreat till peace was signed. He gave orders to De Bausset 
to get up some theatrical representations, and the latter was luck 
enough to discover a Madame Bursay and a small company of 
actors and actresses, who had been residing in Moscow since the 
peace of Tilsit. ‘These poor creatures were in the most abject 
distress, and it is an interesting trait of goodness in M. de B. that 
shortly afterwards, when the French were leaving Moscow, he 
exerted himself with effect to procure them some means of con- 
veyance and protection. Hesaw Madame Bursay and two others 
safe in Paris, but could never learn what became of the rest. 
They performed twelve times with great success. De B. takes 
some credit to himself for being able to organize a respectable 
corps dramatique under such circumstances, and with justice ; it 
never however occurred to him as wonderful, that the playhouse 
should be filled with his countrymen every night, whilst captivity, 
misery, and death were impending on every side. But in small 
things as in great, as individuals and as a nation, the French live 
in the present, and have no future. 

We fore not room to follow M. de Bausset through his account 
of the awful flight from Moscow on the 19th October till the 
30th December, on which day he arrived in Paris. He saw and 
experienced his full share of the accumulated miseries of those 
two terrible months, and he tells his stories of dodging with Cos- 
sacks, sleeping on snow, and coaxing horses with claret and brandy, 
with his usual good humour and gaiety. The general tenor of 
his account is the same with that given in other books already 
before the public; but there are many interesting anecdotes scat- 
tered throughout, which give a new and striking air to it, and 
lead the imagination to scenes of horror and despair, which we 
view with affright, and yet dwell upon intently in spite of our- 
selves. ‘Two days after his return to Paris, he attended the lever 
at the Tuileries, and Napoleon, on seeing him, said with a bitter 
smile, that he was probably the only man who had not grown 
thin during this long retreat. 

We hasten over the account of the brilliant but ineffectual cam- 
paign of 1813, with a quotation of a speech of Ney’s to Napoleon 
on the subject of the bravery of the young conscripts at Lutzen: 
‘ Sire, donnez-moi de ces jeunes et vaillans conscrits; je les 
ménerai ol vous voudrez; nos vieilles moustaches en savent autant 
que nous; elles jugent les difficultés et le terrain; mais ces braves 
enfans ne sont effrayés par aucun obstacle; ils ne regardent nia 
droite, ni 4 gauche, mais toujours en avant. C'est de la gloire 
qwils veulent!’ In June De Bausset rejoined the emperor at 
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Dresden during the armistice, and immediately received orders 
to superintend the corps dramatique which Napoleon had already 
ordered to come from Paris. De B. mentions Mademoiselle Mars 
being introduced to the emperor during his breakfast. He asked 
her many questions about her first appearance—‘ Sire,’ said Mars, 
‘jai commencé toute petite. Je me suis glissée sans étre apercue— 
‘Sans étre apercue !’ interrupted Napoleon ; ‘ vous vous trompez ; 
yous voulez dire apparemment que vous avez forcé peu a peu 
admiration. Croyez, au reste, mademoiselle, que j'ai toujours 
applaudi, avec toute la France, a vos rares talens.’ 

De Bausset says he was told from high authority that Napoleon 
actually took the pen in his hand to sign his acceptance of the 
Austrian propositions at the last conference at Dresden, between 
soem and himself, in the presence of Berthier and Maret. 
He held it a moment, and then threw it aside, saying—‘ Ce que 
lAutriche exige de moi est assez important pour étre disputé les 
armes & la main.’ The propositions are said to have been— 
to restrain France within the Rhine—to erect Italy into an inde- 

ndent kingdom—the renunciation of the protection of the con- 
ederation of the Rhine, of the supreme mediation of Helvetia, &c. 

M. de Bausset, after warmly and, as it seems to us, justly 
censuring the weakness and cowardice of the Council of Regency 
in deciding for an abandonment of the capital in the end of March 
1814, puts in, as the dates and his loyalty to his present sovereign 
required, a formal disclaimer of any defect in Mis allegiance to 
thereigning family. ‘ Je ne me consolerais point, si, dans ’expo- 
sition que je présente de mon opinion personnelle sur des événe- 
mens qui ont replacé la royale famille des Bourbons sur le tréne, 
lon pouvait me supposer la coupable pensée de chercher a affaiblir 
les sentimens de respect et de fidélité qui lui sont dus. Je parle, 
abstraction faite de toute espéce de considérations particuliéres, 
des faits qui sont passés, comme ¢tant des souvenirs de histoire, 
et, par leur nature grave et imposante, susceptibles d’étre livrés 
aux interprétations, aux jugemens, et méme aux commentaires 
des contemporains.’ 

On the 29th of March the last semblance of Napoleon’s court 
quitted Paris with a guard of a thousand men, and arrived at 
Rambouillet the same day; the 30th at Chartres; the 31st at 
Chateaudun; the 1st of April at Vendéme, and the 2d at Blois. 
On the 8th, Good Friday, De Bausset was at the palace at eight 
o'clock in the morning, and learnt that Joseph, Jerome, and Cam- 
baceres were actually with the empress. A few minutes afterwards 
De B. was informed by a female attendant that the empress wished 
to see him ; he went into the antechamber, and found Marie-Louise 
in some disorder, both of looks and dress. She told him that she 
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relied on his fidelity to her in the present emergency; that her 
brothers-in-law and the arch-chancellor were in the next room; 
that they insisted on her leaving Blois immediately, and that if 
she refused to go willingly, they threatened to take her and her 
son by force. ‘* What is your majesty’s own wish?’ said De B. 
‘ I wish to stay here till I hear from the emperor.’ ‘ If such is 
vour wish, madame,’ said De B. ‘ I think I can answer for the 
officers of the guard obeying it. I will communicate with them 
immediately.” ‘ Be quick,’ replied the empress, ‘ and come and 
tell me what has been done.’ 

De Bausset found the officers of the guard determined to sup- 
port the empress, and they would have instantly forced their way 
to the council, had not De B. entreated them to let him see the 
empress previously. He had an interview with her first, and she 
led him at once into the presence of the three councillors, and 
ordered him to repeat what he had just told her. De Bausset 
obeyed, and whilst he was speaking, the guard in the outer room 
made vehement demonstrations of their determination not to let 
the empress be forced out of Blois; and at length opened the 
doors, and rushed in a crowd into the imperial chamber itself. 
Upon this Joseph turned to the empress, and said with great 
courtesy of manner, that what he had proposed seemed to him to 
be the most expedient measure ; but, under the circumstances, he 
gave his opinion for remaining where they were. And all became 
quiet again. 

The same evening De Bausset left Blois, commissioned by the 
empress to deliver at Paris a letter to the Emperor of Austria, 
and afterwards another at Fontainebleau to her husband. Having 
executed the first part of this commission, he set out at two in the 
morning of the 11th of April for Fontainebleau, and arrived at 
the palace about nine o'clock. He was introduced to Napoleon 
immediately, and gave him the letter from the empress. ‘ Good 
Louise !’ exclaimed Napoleon, after having read it, and then asked 
numerous questions as to her health and that of his son. De 
Bausset expressed his wish to carry back an answer to the em- 
press, and Napoleon ese to give him a letter in the afternoon. 
He was calm and decided; but his tones were milder, and his 
manners more gentle than was his wont. He began talking about 
Elba, and showed to De B. the maps and books of geography 
which he had been consulting on the subject of his future little 
empire. ‘ The air is good,’ said he, ‘ and the inhabitants well- 
disposed ; I shall not be very ill off there, and I hope Marie- 
Louise will put up with it as well as I shall.” He knew that for 
the present they were not to meet, but his hope was that when 
she was once in the possession of the duchy of Parma, she and 
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his son would be allowed to reside with him in the island. But 
he never saw either again. 

The Prince of Neufchatel, Berthier, entered the room to demand 
permission to go to Paris on his private affairs; he would return 
the next day. After he had left the room, Napoleon said with a 
melancholy tone: ‘ Never! he will never return hither!’ ¢ What, 
sire!’ replied Maret, who was present, ‘ can that be the farewell 
of your Berthier?” ‘Yes! I tell you; he will not return” He 
did not. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon Napoleon sent again for De 
Bausset. He was walking on the terrace under the gallery of 
Francis I., which many of our readers, no doubt, remember well. 
He questioned De B. as to all he had seen or heard during the 
late events ; he found great fault with the measure adopted by the 
council in leaving Paris; the letter to his brother, upon which 
they acted, had been written under very different circumstances ; 
the presence of Louise at Paris would have prevented the treason 
and defection of many of his soldiers, and he should still have 
been at the head of a formidable army, with which he could have 
forced his enemies to quit France and sign an honourable peace. 
De B. expressed his regret that peace had not been made at 
Chatillon. ‘ I never could put any confidence, said Napoleon, 
‘in the good faith of our enemies. Every day they made fresh 
demands, imposed fresh conditions; they did not wish to have 
peace—and then—I had declared publicly to all France that I 
would not submit to humiliating terms, although the enemy were 
on the heights of Montmartre.’ De B. remarked that France 
within the Rhine would be one of the finest kingdoms in the 
world; on which Napoleon, after a pause, said—‘ I abdicate ; 
but I yield nothing. 

He ran rapidly over the characters of his principal officers, but 
dwelt on that of Macdonald. ‘ Macdonald,’ said he, ‘ is a brave 
and faithful soldier ; it is only during these late events that I have 
fully appreciated his worth; his connexion with Moreau preju- 
diced me against him; but I did him injustice, and I regret much 
that I did not know him better.’ Napoleon paused ; then after a 
minute’s silence—‘ See,’ said he, ‘ what our life is! In the action 
at Arcis-sur-Aube I fought with desperation, and asked nothing 

-but to die for my country. My clothes were torn to pieces by 
musket-balls—but alas! not one could touch my person! A death 
which I should owe to an act of despair would be cowardly ; 
suicide does not suit my principles nor the rank I have holden in 
the world. I am a man condemned to live. He sighed almost 
to sobbing ;—then, after several minutes’ silence, he said with a 
bitter smile—‘ After all they say, a living camp-boy is worth 
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more than a dead emperor,—and immediately retired into the 
palace. It was the last time De Bausset ever saw his master. 

‘En reportant,’ says he, ‘les yeux sur les époques mémorables 
dont je viens de donner une si faible idée, j'ai cru, méme aprés 
tant d’années, assister aux scenes pompeuses des contes arabes et 
des mille et une nuits. Le tableau magique de tant de splendeur 
et de tant de gloire a disparu, entrainant avec lui tous les prestiges 
de Pambition et du pouvoir. 

‘ Ce nest plus qu’un songe !’ 








Art. V.—l. Report from the Select Committee on Criminal 
Commitments and Convictions. 1828. 

2. New South Wales. Return to an Address of the Honour- 
able the House of Commons, dated 1 May 1828, for a Copy 
of a Report by the late Major General Macquarie, &c. and 
an Extract of a Letter from Major General Macquarie to 
Earl Bathurst in October 1823, in answer to a certain part of 
the Report of Mr. Commissioner Bigge on the State of the 
said Colony, &c. 

3. Two Years in New South Wales ; comprising Sketches of the 
actual state of Society in that Colony ; of its peculiar advan- 
tages to Emigrants ; of its Topography, Natural History, 
&ec. &c. By P. Cunningham, Surgeon, R.N. 2 vols. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 1827. 


E remember to have heard an anecdote of a gentleman who 

in riding through the deep and shady Devonshire lanes, 
became entangled in the intricacies of their numberless windings ; 
and not being able to obtain a sufficiently wide view of the 
country to know whereabouts he was, trotted briskly on, in the 
confident hope that he should at length come to some house 
whose inhabitants would direct him, or to some more open spot 
from which he could take a survey of the different roads, and 
observe whither they led. After proceeding a long time in this 
manner, he was surprised to find a perfect uniformity in the 
country through which he passed, and to meet with no human 
being, or come in sight of any habitation. He was however 
encouraged by observing, as he advanced, the prints of horses’ 
feet, which indicated that he was in no unfrequented track:, 
these became continually more and more numerous the further 
he went, so as to afford him a still increasing assurance of his 
being in the immediate neighbourhood of some great road or 
populous village; and he accordingly paid the less anxious 
attention to the bearings of the country, from being confident 
that he was in the right way. But still he saw neither house 
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nor human creature; and, at length, the recurrence of the same 
objects by the roadside opened his eyes to the fact, that all this 
time, misled by the multitude of the turnings, he had been 
riding in a circle; and that the footmarks, the sight of which 
had so cheered him, were those of his own horse ; their number, 
of course, increasing with every circuit he took. Had he not 
fortunately made this discovery, perhaps he might have been 
riding there now. 

The truth of the tale (and we can assure our readers that we 
at least did not invent it) does not make it the less useful by way 
of apologue: and the moral we would deduce from it is, that in 
many parts of the conduct of life, and not least in government 
and legislation, men are liable to follow the track of their own 
footsteps,—to set themselves an example,—and to flatter them- 
selves that they are going right, from their conformity to their 
own precedent. 

It is commonly and truly said, when any new and untried 
measure is proposed, that we cannot fully estimate the inconve- 
niences it may lead to in practice; but we are convinced this is 
even still more the case with any system which has long been in 
operation. The evils to whieh it may contribute, and the 
obstacles it may present to the attainment of any good, are 
partly overlooked or lightly regarded, on account of their fami- 
iarity, partly attributed to such other causes as perhaps really 
do co-operate in producing the same effects ; pool gen along 
with the unavoidable alloys of human happiness, the inconve- 
niences from which no human policy can entirely exempt us. 
In some remote and unimproved districts, if you com bin of 
the streets of a town being dirty and dark, as those of London 
were for many ages, the inhabitants tell you that the nights are 
cloudy and the weather rainy: as for their streets, they are just 
such as they have long been ; and the expedient of paving and 
lighting has occurred to nobody. The ancient Romans had 
peckeabty no idea that a civilized community could exist without 
slaves. That the same work can be done much better and 
cheaper by freemen, and that their odious system contained the 
seeds of the destruction of their empire, were truths which, 
familiarized as they were to the then existing state of society, 
they were not likely to suspect. ‘If you allow of no plun- 
dering,’ said an astonished Mahratta chief to some English 
officers, ‘ how is it possible for you to maintain such fine armies 
as you bring into the field?” He and his ancestors time out of 
mind had doubtless been following their own footsteps in the 
established routine ; and had accordingly never dreamed that 
pillage is inexpedient as a source of revenue, or even one that 
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can emg be dispensed with. Recent experiment, indeed, 
may bring to light and often exaggerate the defects of a new 
system ; but long familiarity blinds us to those very defects. 

What we would infer from these general remarks, is the 
importance of reviewin, from time to time, those parts of our 
legislative system which are supposed to have the sanction of 
experience, but to whose real consequences our eyes are likely to 
have been blinded by custom. Custom may bring men to 
consider many evils unavoidable, merely because they have never 
hitherto been avoided ; and to reason like those Arabs of whom 
the story is related, who concluded that a country must be mise. 
rable which had no date-trees, merely because dates had always 
been, ¢o them, the staff of life. Nothing, indeed, should be 
hastily altered on the ground merely that it is not, in practice, 
perfect ; since this is not to be expected of any system. And 
we should remember also that custom will often blind men to the 
good, as well as to the evil effects, of any long established 
system. The agues engendered by a marsh, (like that ancient 
one which bore the name and surrounded the city of Camarina,) 
and which have so long been common as to be little regarded, 
may not be its only effects: it may be also a defence against an 
enemy. ‘The Camarinzans having drained the swamp,* their 
city became healthy, but was soon after besieged and taken. 
The preventive effects, indeed, whether good or evil, of any long 
established system, are hardly ever duly appreciated. But 
though no law or system, whether actually existing or proposed, 
can be expected to be unexceptionable, or should have its defects 
pointed out without any notice of corresponding advantages, it 
1s most important to evamine every measure, whether new or old, 
and to try it on its intrinsic merits; always guarding against the 
tendency to acquiesce without inquiry into the necessity of 
any existing practice. In short, we should, on the one hand, 
not venture rashly on untrodden paths without a careful survey 
of the country ; and, on the other hand, be ever on our guard 
against following in confident security the track of owr own 
footsteps. 

We have no intention of entering, at present, on so wide a 
field as the examination of the subject of crimes and punish- 
ments generally : but we wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the consideration of one particular class of them with reference 
to the existing state of the law among ourselves. The subject is 
not an agreeable one; but as long as crimes exist, and punishments 
are, in consequence, necessary to check them, there can hardly 
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be one of much greater importance. The theory of punishment 
is usually regarded as too elementary to require or admit of a 
detailed discussion: but it often happens that principles are, in 
practice, overlooked, from the very circumstance of their being 
so obvious as to be never disputed, and, consequently, seldom 
adverted to. And it will be found accordingly in this, oftener 
perhaps than in any other subject, that the same truths which, 
when stated generally, are regarded as truisms not worth insist- 
ing on, will, in their practical application, be dreaded as the 
most startling paradoxes. We are convinced, therefore, that 
those who are best acquainted with the subject, will be the least 
disposed to complain of our laying down distinctly in the outset, 
the principles from which our deductions are made. 

We may be allowed then to premise the remark, that there are 
three, and only three objects, with a view to which punishments 
can be inflicted or threatened: 1st. Retribution, or vengeance ;— 
a desire to allot a proportionate suffering to each degree of moral 
guilt, independent of any ulterior consideration, and solely with 
a view to the past ill-desert of the offender: 2dly. What may be 
called correction ;—the prevention of a repetition of offence by 
the same individual; whether by his reformation or removal : 
3dly. The prevention of the offence, generally, by the terror of a 
punishment denounced; whether that object be attained by the 
example of a culprit suffering the penalty, or, simply, by the 
mere threat and apprehension of it. ‘To these appropriate objects 
may be added another, incidental advantage, not belonging to 
punishments, as such, but common to them with other legislative 
enactments ;—the public benefit, in an economical point of view, 
which may be, conceivably, derived directly from a punishment ; 
as when criminals are usefully employed on any public work, so 
as to make in that way some compensation to society for the 
injury done to it. Such a compensation, however, we should 
remember, must necessarily be so very inadequate, that this object 
should always be made completely subordinate to the main end 
or ends proposed in the denunciation of punishment. 

And what is to be regarded as the great object? All probably 
would admit, in the abstract, whatever they may do in practice, 
that it is the prevention of crime. As for the first of the purposes 
just enumerated, the infliction of just vengeance on the guilty, it 
is clearly out of man’s province. Setting aside the consideration 
that the circumstances on which moral guilt depends, the inward 
motives of the offender, his temptations, and the opportunities he 
may have had of learning his duty, can never be perfectly known 
but to the Searcher of hearts,—setting aside this, it does not ap- 
pear that man, even if the degrees of moral turpitude — be 
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ascertained by him, would have a right to inflict on his fellow- 
man any punishment whatever, whether heavy or light, of which 
the ultimate object should be, the suffering of the offender. 
Such a procedure, in individuals, is distinctly forbidden by the 
Founder of our religion, as a sinful revenge: and it does not 
appear how individuals combined into a community can impart 
to that community any right which none of them individually 
possessed ;—can bestow, in short, on themselves what is not theirs 
to bestow. Our Saviour and his apostles did not mean to deprive 
even an individual of the right of defending (when there is no 
other defence to be had) his own person’ and property ; and this 
right he is competent to transfer, and is considered as having 
transferred, to the community; but they meant to forbid the 
‘rendering of evil for evil, for its own sake: and as no one man is 
authorized to do this, or can authorize others to exercise such a 
right, even over himself, so neither can ten men or ten millions 
possess any such right to inflict vengeance: for ‘ vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.’ 

Of the other two, which are legitimate objects of punishment, 
the prevention of a repetition of the offence by the same indivi- 
dual, whether by his reform or removal, is clearly of incalculably 
less importance (desirable as it is in itself) than the other, the 
prevention of crime generally, by the terror of example or of 
threat. If we could ever so completely attain the other objects, 
by some expedient which would yet fail of or very inadequately 
accomplish this last, such a system must be at once pronounced 
inefficacious. Could we be sure of accomplishing the reformation 
of every convicted criminal, at the same time making his services 
available to the public, yet if the method employed should be 
such as to deter no one from committing the offence, society could 
not exist under such asystem. On the other hand, if the punish- 
ment denounced had no other tendency whatever but to deter, 
and could be completely effectual in that, it is plain that it would 
entirely supersede all other expedients, since it would never even 
be inflicted. 'This truth, though self-evident, is frequently over- 
looked in practice, from the necessary imperfection of all our 
expedients. Hardly any denunciation of punishment ever was 
thus completely effectual; and thence men are often led to look 
to the actual infliction as the object contemplated. Whereas it is 
evident that every instance of the infliction of a punishment, is an 
instance, as far as it goes, of the failure of the legislator’s design. 
No axiom in Euclid can be more evident than that the object of 
the legislator in enacting that murderers shall be hanged and pil- 
ferers imprisoned or transported, is, not to load the gallows, fill 
the jail, and people New Holland, but to prevent the commission 
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of murder and theft; and that consequently every man who is 
hanged, or transported, or confined, is an instance ‘ pro tanto,’ of 
the inefficacy, i.e. want of complete efficacy of the law. ‘The im- 
prisonment may reform the offender ; death removes him from the 
possibility of again troubling society; and the example may in 
eith’. case operate to deter others in future ; but the very neces- 
sity of inflicting the punishment proves that the dread of that 
punishment has, so far at least, failed of producing the desired 
effect. This absolute perfection indeed—the entire prevention of 
crime—is a point unattainable ; but it is a point to which we may 
approach indefinitely ;—it is the point towards which our mea- 
sures must be always tending, and we must estimate their wisdom 
by the degrees of their approach to it. 

We have dwelt, at the risk of being thought tedious, on these 
first principles, because many of the maxims inevitably resulting 
from them are so perpetually violated in practice, that some persons 
would even be startled at the inculcation of them :—because, in 
short, the present case is one where the premises pass for truisms, 
and the conclusions, frequently, for extravagant paradoxes. Even 
those who are too intelligent and too well taught not to be fully 
aware of the true end of human punishments, are perpetually liable 
to be led into a forgetfulness of it by the circumstance that the 
same action may be at once a sin and a crime—an act of moral 
turpitude, and also one calling for leg2! punishment on grounds 
of political expediency ;—yet may be of incalculably different 
magnitude according as it is viewed in this light or in that; and 
may be even aggravated in the one point of view by the very cir- 
cumstances which extenuate it in the other. So that if we lose 
sight for a moment of the precise object with which we are con- 
sidering any offence, we are liable to draw a conclusion not only 
wide of the truth, but exactly opposite to it. E. g. it is plain 
that the strength of the temptations to any offence is an extenua- 
tion of the moral guilt of the offender; and it is no less plain, 
and is a rule on which legislators act—as in the case of stealing 
sheep and other necessarily exposed property—that this very cir- 
cumstance calls for the heavier punishment to counterbalance it, 
in order to prevent the offence. Yet we have known an intelli- 
gent writer, doubtless well aware of this principle, but losing 
sight of it through the inadvertency just alluded to, contend for 
the justice of a more severe punishment in the case of offenders 
whose temptations are less, in consideration of the increased moral 
guilt of the offence. After remarking that confinement to hard 
labour, &ec. is a far severer infliction on persons of the higher 
ranks, he adds, that rank and education ought not to lighten 
punishment, because if they make the feelings more susceptible 
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to an equal infliction, it must be remembered also that the moral 
restraint and social obligation were the stronger, and that the 
violation of them merits a severer suffering. And so it does, in 
a moral point of view; which is evidently that which the author 
was inadvertently taking ; forgetting, for the moment, the proper 
end of legislative enactments. Into the very same error no less 
a writer than Adam Smith has been betrayed, in condemning the 
punishments denounced against smuggling for being more severe 
in proportion to the strength of the rig ese which, he says, 
is contrary to the principles of just legislation. (Wealth of 
Nations, p. v. c. 2.) 

But to proceed to our inquiry; there is no question perhaps 
more perplexing to the legislator than the treatment of that class 
of offenders whose crimes fall short of capital, and yet are such 
as cannot be adequately repressed by pecuniary mulct, or such 
corporal chastisements as are now in use among us. ‘The majority 
of offences of this description are at present visited by sentence 
of transportation. We say ‘ sentence of transportation,’ because 
in a large proportion of cases, including a great majority of those 
in which the sentence is for seven years only, actual transportation 
is not the punishment inflicted ; but confinement with hard labour, 
either on board the hulks or in the penitentiary, is substituted, 
either for the whole term, or for some part of it. 

‘ Dic, . . . . quo discrimine, ripas 
He linquunt, ille remis vada livida verrunt.’ 

There may be reasons to justify such a system of uncertainty ; 
but they ought to be very strong ones; for it seems on the face 
of it open to many objections. It is universally admitted that the 
mma of punishment, i. e. of receiving some punishment, is far 
more effectual in deterring from crime than severity ; because the 
same kind of disposition which leads men to venture in a lottery, 
viz. the tendency to calculate on their cwn good luck, makes them 
more willing to run some small risk of a very heavy penalty, 
than to encounter a certainty, or nearly a certainty, of the lightest. 
In fact, if every man could be quite sure of being speedily visited, 
though with a moderate punishment for every transgression, 
hardly any would ever incur it. And this is the point to which, 
though not perfectly attainable, we should always endeavour to 
approach as nearly as possible. Now it seems to be consonant to 
this principle, that we should remove, as far as can be done, ever 

kind of uncertainty in reference to punishments. And though it 
is out of man’s power to insure the detection and conviction of 
a offender, it evidently és possible to let every one know before- 
hand the precise meed of punishment which will await him in case 


of his being convicted. ‘This, we say, is possible to be done to 
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the fullest extent; but should that be, for any reason, judged in- 
convenient, at least there should be as /itt/e uncertainty as possible. 
For otherwise, may it not be inferred from the natural character 
of man, that each malefactor, in addition to the chances of escap- 
ing conviction, will, and does console himself with the hope of 
undergoing that species of punishment which, to him, is the ‘ 

lightest? Like a party of gamblers at rouge et noir, all buoyed | 
up with hope, some in the confidence that success will attend the 
red, others the black, convicts who have taken tickets in our ‘4 
penal lottery, flatter themselves with opposite hopes; he who 
dreads nothing so much as a penitentiary, that he shall ondy be 
transported ; and he who is most afraid (if there be any such) of 
expatriation, that he shall mot be transported, but heft in the 
penitentiary or the hulks. 

We are aware that no penalty can be devised which shall be of 
precisely equal severity to every one who undergoes it: a punish- 
ment which is the most paws te by one man, on account of his 
peculiar feelings and habits, is to another, of opposite habits, 
comparatively light. Nor, again, can any system be framed which 
will allot, with perfect regularity, to each class of characters, the 
punishment most dreaded by each. But one of the inconveniences, 
and perhaps one of the greatest, of the system of complete uncer- 
tainty to which we have been objecting, is that it precludes the 
legislature from profiting by experience ; indeed, from acquiring 
any, concerning the respective efficacy of different kinds of punish- 
ment. For it should be remembered that, with a view to the 
main object, prevention, it is, in all cases, the ewpectation, not the 
infliction of the punishment, that does good ; the only benefit that 
can arise from the example of the infliction being, the excitement 
in others of this expectation ;—the wholesome terror of sufferin 
the like. Now this benefit can only exist as far as men are ] 
to anticipate for themselves, in case of a similar offence, a similar 
suffering. The infliction of a whipping is no example to thieves 
on the mere ground that the person so chastised is a thief and is 
whipped for it, but on the ground that other thieves may expect 
hereafter to be whipped. Yet this maxim, truism as it is, is 
practically violated in every instance in which it is left to chance 
to decide which, out of several different punishments, a certain 
convict shall receive There are then no means of judging which 
of these are more, and which less efficacious in deterring offenders. 
A certain kind of punishment we will suppose may be inflicted 
on a considerable nwmber of convicts, without any diminution of 
that class of offences; and yet, for aught we know, this very 
punishment may be an object of dread to those very men, and 
might have deterred most of them, if they had been assured what 
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punishment awaited them. The labourer at the hulks, if we 
could dive into his thoughts, might perhaps be found to have 
offended, not in defiance of the hulks, but of transportation: and 
he who groans under solitary confinement, might prove to be one 
who thought little of imprisonment among good company on 
board the hulks. As long as this uncertainty remains, all our 
judgments respecting the comparative efficacy of punishments 
must remain involved in equal uncertainty. No legislator can 
decide what penalty malefactors most dread, unless he knows 
what they ewpect. On the other hand, any penalty which should 
be invariably inflicted on a certain class of offenders, even should 
it prove wholly ineffectual, would at least have served the purpose 
of an experiment ; we should have ascertained its inefficacy, and 
might proceed to change it for another. But on the opposite 
plan, our practice neither springs from experience, nor tends to 
produce experience ; we cannot refer effects to their causes; but 
are left to proceed by guess and at random from beginning 
to end. 

Now if it be the fact, and we shall presently proceed to show 
that it is at least highly probable, that actual transportation is, 
to most offenders, either a very slight punishment, or a reward, 
it will be evident from what has been just said that this circum- 
stance will not only nullify the effect of transportation itself as a 
preventive of crime, but will also impair the efficacy of such other 
penalties as are liable to be commuted for it. It is opening a door 
to hope. And in legal enactments the same rule holds good as 
in mechanics: nothing is stronger than its weakest part. If a 
poor man is convinced (we wish the supposition were impossible 
and inconceivable) that a trip to Botany Bay would be the best 
thing that could befall him, he may be even tempted by such a 
belief to steal a sheep in the hope of a free passage, and to run 
the risk of being sent to the hulks instead, trusting that he shall 
have better luck than that : especially if there be some aggravation 
in his offence, which will procure him a sentence of fourteen in- 
stead of seven years; in which case actual transportation is much 
the more likely to be the consequence. 

But can there be any, some of our readers will perhaps say, to 
whom transportation really is no punishment ? Doubtless toa 
person in a tolerably comfortable situation in his own country, 
and whose habits are quiet and regular, a four months’ voyage, 
and a settlement, either permanent or temporary, at the antipodes, 
is likely to be felt as a grievous exile; to say nothing of the 
abridgement of liberty oe compulsory labour. But the higher 


classes, or indeed those in any class, will fall into great errors if 
they judge too hastily of the feelings of others by their own, and 
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conclude that every thing must be felt by all as a punishment, 
which would be such to themselves. If a fine lady or gentleman 
were promised a sight of a criminal sentenced to hard labour, and 
were to be shown a man occupied all day in raking mud out of a 
ditch, and dining on hard dumpling with dripping poured over it, 
(the Suffolk dainty,) they might perhaps think his punishment 
too severe, and might be segue te be told that he was after all 
no criminal, but an honest labourer, who was very well satisfied 
to get such Boers mo ab eager and that, though probably he 
would be glad of better diet, more beer, and less work, he would 
find himself as uncomfortable if confined to the mode of life and 
occupations of those who pitied him, as they would be in the scene 
of his highest enjoyment, the chimney-corner of a dirty alehouse. 
In fact, the great mass of mankind are sentenced to hard labour 
by the decree of Providence. And though a tolerably steady cha- 
racter, in tolerable circumstances, will usually prefer undergoing 
this lot in ‘ his own, his native land,’ to the chance of even bet- 
tering his condition in another, it is well known that all men are 
not steady characters, nor all in even tolerable circumstances : 
multitudes are every way exposed to the trials of ‘ malesuada 
fames, ac turpis egestas.’ ; 

The man who is able and willing to work hard, yet is unable 
with his utmost exertions to provide bare necessaries for his wife 
and family without resorting to parish relief, —the man who, with- 
out being incorrigibly idle, has a distaste for steady hard work, 
rewarded with a bare subsistence, and a taste for the luxuries of 
the lower orders, yet cannot acquire them by honest means,—the 
man who by his irregularities has so far hurt his character that 
he cannot obtain employment except when hands are scarce,— 
these, and many other very common descriptions of persons, are 
so situated that transportation can hardly be expected to be viewed 
by them as any punishment. As a punishment, we mean, when 
viewed in comparison with the alternative of living by honest 
industry: for it would be absurd to say that, to lazy vagabonds, 
the necessity of labour is itself a punishment: they dislike it in- 
deed, but they cannot avoid it by abstaining from crime. Labour 
they must at any rate, or else steal or starve; and ¢hat only can 
operate as a preventive punishment which it is in one’s power to 
avoid by good conduct. It would be ridiculous to exhort a poor 
man not to subsist by stealing but by hard labour, lest he should 
be condemned to hard labour! If every thing that a man dislikes 
is to be regarded as therefore a auton to him, we might 
hope to deter people from stealing by the threat of merely com- 
pelling them to restore what they steal; for they all probably 
would agree with Falstaff in ‘ hating restitution, as double trouble.’ 
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Yet a man would be reckoned an idiot, who should say, ‘ brave 
the cold contentedly in your own clothes, and do not steal m 
cloak; for if you do, I will—if I can catch you—make you pull 
it off again.’ 

We should apologize for noticing a truth so obvious were we 
not convinced that it is often overlooked, in consequence of the 
difference, in effect, of the same sentence, on different persons. 
To one brought up in refinement, a sentence to wield the spade 
or axe, and live on plenty though coarse food for seven years, 
would be felt as a very heavy punishment for flagrant miscon- 
duct, and might induce him to abstain from such misconduct ; 
to the majority of mankind, it is the very bonus held out for 
good conduct. 

To the great bulk of those, therefore, who are sentenced to 
transportation, the punishment amounts to this, that they are 
carried to a country whose climate is delightful, producing in 
profusion all the necessaries and most of the luxuries of life ;— 
that they have a certainty of maintenance, instead of an uncer- 
tainty; are better fed, clothed, and lodged, than (by honest means) 
they ever were before ; have an opportunity of regaling themselves 
at a cheap rate with all the luxuries they are most uidictad to;— 
and if their conduct is not intolerably bad, are permitted, even 
before the expiration of their term, to become settlers on a fertile 
farm, which with very moderate industry they may transmit as a 
sure and plentiful provision to their children. Whatever other 
advantages this system may possess, it certainly does not look like 
a very terrific punishment. A@sop, we are told, remonstrated with 
a man who, when bitten by a dog, attempted the superstitious 
cure for the wound by giving the beast bread dipped in the blood : 
if the dogs, said he, find this out, they will all fall upon us in 
hopes of these sops. We fear the shrewd old fabulist would en- 
tertain similar apprehensions from what is called our humane 
system of laws. 

Perhaps therefore, all things considered, it is as well that the 
execution of swch a sentence oud take place in the other hemi- 
sphere, that the lower orders in England may have the less oppor- 
tunity of comparing their own condition with that of the convicts: 
if the punishment really were a punishment likely to strike terror, 
there would be a very serious objection to its being removed so 
far from the knowledge or notice of those whom it is designed to 
deter. But let any man of common sense judge how far those 
under a temptation to any crime are likely to be deterred, by a 
knowledge of such facts as Mr. Cunningham among others lays 
before us :— 


‘I question much, however, whether many English labourers live 
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better than our convict servant here, whose weekly ration consists of 
a sufficiency of flour to make four quartern loaves at least ; of seven pounds 
of beef; two ounces of tea, one pound of sugar, and two ounces of tobacco, 
with the occasional substitution of two or three quarts of milk daily for the 
tea and sugar allowance. Numbers of the English working poor would 
doubtless be happy to bargain for such a diet; and thus their situation 
might in these pomts be bettered, by their being placed upon an equality 
with convicts P 

The natives of the sister-island, it seems, have their eyes more 
speedily opened to the advantages of their lot than ourselves :— 

‘ The Irish convicts are more happy and contented with their situation 
on board than the English, although more loth to leave their country, 
even improved as the situation of the great body of them is by being 
thus removed,—numbers telling me they had never been half so well off 
in their lives before. It was most amusing to read the letters they sent 
to their friends on being fairly settled on board, (all such going through 
the surgeon’s hands,) none ever failing to give a most circumstantial 
account of what the breakfast, dinner, and supper, consisted of; a minute 
list of the clothes supplied, and generally laying particular emphasis on 
the important fact of having a blanket and bed to “ my own self 
entirely,” which seemed to be somewhat of a novelty by their many 
circumlocutions about it. One observed, in speaking of the ship, that 
“ Mr. Reedy’s parlour was never half so clane,” while the burden of 
another was, “ Many a Mac in your town, if he only knew what the 
situation of a convict was, would not be long in following my example ! 
thank God for the same! I never was better off in my life !”’ 

This dangerous knowledge however does, not unfrequently, 
reach this country also; aad may be expected to be more and 
more generally diffused, and to lead to its natural results. 
Sundry instances have come under our own observation, (and 
many of our readers probably could multiply them to a great 
extent, if each would note down such as % hears of on good 
authority,) of convicts writing home to their friends in England 
in the same style of self-congratulation, and exhorting such of 
them as are in a distressed situation to use their best endeavours 
to obtain a passage to a land where such cheering prospects 
await them. Two instances we know, of a master, and a mis- 
tress, who had each been robbed by a servant subsequently 
transported, receiving a friendly greeting, in one of the instances 
personally, in the other, by a letter, accompanied by a present, 
with acknowledgments of former kindness, from these very ser- 
vants, who had realized large property, one of them in New 
Holland, the other in Van Diemen’s Land. The latter seriously 
urged her mistress to come out and join her, promising herself 
to patronize and assist her, and holding out the certainty of 
wihien a fortune! It is most consolatory, no doubt, to reflect 
how thrifty and well conducted these individuals must, in all 
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likelihood, have become, and to observe their dutiful gratitude. 
But gold may be bought too dear. Is it worth while to hold out 
a temptation which will be the means of spoiling one thousand 
servants, for the sake of trying how effectually we can reform 
half a dozen of them :— 

‘ Only to shew with how small pain, 

A wound like this is healed again ?” 

Shall we, in short, to cure one bite, throw a sop to the dog, 
which will bring a whole pack upon us ? 

It may perhaps be said, that such instances of rapid accumu- 
lation of wealth must be very rare; and that many of the 
accounts transmitted are probably much overcharged. We 
should answer, so much the worse. The mischief is done, not 
by the attainment of these advantages in New South Wales, but 
by the expectation of them excited at home: a very few prizes 
of twenty or thirty thousand pounds will induce multitudes to 
take tickets; false descriptions may excite real hopes; and if 
the credulous are allured by these hopes, it is no comfort to 
think that they are ciimande disappointed ; on the contrary, 
it is an aggravation of the evil, since our object is, not the 
infliction of suffering, but the excitement of a salutary dread of 
it, at the least expense of actual pain that is compatible with that 
object. If it were possible that we could carry offenders to an 
Elysium, and at the same time succeed in keeping ‘4 the belief 
that they were carried to a Tartarus, this would be of all 
things the most desirable ; but if they ewpect, whether truly or 
not, a passage to Elysium, our object is completely defeated: as 
long as such hopes, however visionary, are kept up, we must 
expect to find the distressed or discontented we of the commu- 
nity resembling (according to the felicitous allusion to the Aneid 
by one of our contemporaries) the disconsolate ghosts on the 
banks of Styx :— 

‘ Stubant orantes primi transmittere cursum 
Tendebantque manus, ripz ulterioris amore.’ 

We find Mr. Cunningham, whose testimony is the more im- 
portant, on account of his being a decided advocate for the 
system of colonizing with convicts, distinctly admitting that 
hitherto, i. e. for about forty years during which this system has 
been in operation, it has totally failed of the main Fong the 
deterring of offenders by the fear of punishment ; but he con- 
soles himself with the hope that hereafter a better method will be 
pursued, and so that transportation may begin to be really penal. 

‘ A penal colony, however, to prove fully beneficial to the mother 
country, must be regulated so as efficiently to punish the crime com- 
mitted, before the reform of the criminal is thought of; and in this par- 
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ticular has hitherto consisted the great defect of our New South Wales 
system ; for Mace Rg here could scarcely be called a punishment, 
and indeed, in half of the cases at least, proved a reward. The judicious 
measures, however, commenced by our present governor, promise a 
speedy reform in these matters, and will, I hope, convert the colony from 
a paradise, into a purgatory, for criminals.’ 

We do not dispute that improvements may be introduced into 
the system; but the only effectual one, we are convinced, will be 
to abandon it altogether. Means doubtless may be used to 
make transportation no longer altogether a reward; but it does 
not follow that even then it will operate as a punishment; and 
we must be ever on our guard against concluding at once 
(according to the fallacy above noticed) that it does so, on the 
ground of criminals beginning to dread and dislike it; they 
must dread and dislike it more, much more, than a life of honest 
industry, before it can operate as a check to those whose only 
alternative is such a life, or one of dishonesty, and who are dis- 
posed to = the latter. We have said that this penal labour 
ought to be much more dreaded than honest industry, for two 
reasons ; first, on account of the uncertainty of the criminal’s 
detection: he who had rather steal than submit to ordinary hard 
work, will take his chance of being sent to Botany Bay, unless 
his punishment there is apprehended to be something far beyond 
ordinary hard work: second, on account of the hope held out, 
(and which is a principal design of the system to hold out,) that 
at the expiration of his term, if not sooner, he shall be located 
on a farm, and placed in a situation exceeding the brightest 
dreams of an English cottager. This hope will need much to 
counterbalance it, if transportation is to become a dreaded 
punishment. Mr. C. trusts it will become a purgatory ; but he 
must remember it is one which, like the Popish purgatory, leads 
to a paradise. 

Supposing this point however to be fully attained, and to 
suppose it, is what Johnson would call ‘ the triumph of —_ 
over experience,’ still it would be a long time after the comple- 
tion of this change, before the character of it would be so fully 
understood in England as to do away the impression produced 
by forty previous years of impunity and reward. And till then— 
till the reformation of the discipline in New South Wales were 
fully appreciated in England, no good whateyer would be 
effected by the change: for, as we must once more repeat, it is 
not suffering, but the expectation of suffering, that does good. 
Generation after generation of criminals would be shipped off 
before the truth was completely learned, that the same sentence 
which formerly implied nothing terrific, was at length become a 
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serious penalty. And lastly, the effect must evei, after all, be 
comparatively trifling, of a punishment undergone at the distance 
of a four months’ voyage. 

That a system, on the face of it so little calculated to secure 
the great end of punishment, the prevention of crime, should 
have been so long persevered in, indeed, should have ever been 
resorted to, is to be attributed, we conceive, chiefly to the hope 
of attaining those other objects which we have wR noticed 
as of a subordinate character: viz. first, reform, or at least, 
removal of the individual culprits ; and, secondly, the benefit to 
the colony resulting from their labour. It may, perhaps, be 
thought scarcely necessary ever to notice these supposed advan- 
tages, because, as we have above remarked, could these be 
attained in the utmost perfection, yet if the great object, pre- 
vention, were not accomplished, the whole scheme must be 
regarded as a failure. We shall, however, venture on a few 
remarks relative to these subordinate objects, because, we con- 
ceive, that the expediency of the present system, even with a 
view to them alone, is greatly overrated. 

With respect to the reformation of offenders, that it has been, 
in some instances, more or less perfectly attained, there can be 
no doubt: but that, in the generality of cases, the discipline 
undergone in the colony should be sufficient even to wndo the 
evil of the passage—to remove but the additional contamination 
contracted during the voyage out—is more than either reasonable 
conjecture, or experience, would allow us to hope. For let any 
one but consider the probable effects of a close intercourse for four 
months, of a number of criminals of various ages, and degrees 
of guilt, with nothing whatever to do in all that time but to talk 
over their exploits of roguery! ‘They must be like grass heaped 
together in a green state, and suffered to become mow-burnt 
before it is spread out and turned. That would deserve to be 
called a mighty reformation, which should ever bring them back to 
their former state, and leave them merely no worse than they 
were before the voyage. Of the sort of life led by the convicts 
during the passage, Mr. C. gives nearly such an account as 
might have been anticipated. 

‘A man being estimated in this kind of society according to the 
amount and adroitness of his villanies, it is no wonder that the yet 
“ mute inglorious” Barringtons of the day should crown themselves 
occasionally with the bays appertaining to other brows, or boast of rob- 
beries committed only in their imagination, in order to elevate themselves 
to something like a with more dignified culprits. Almost all their 
conversation is of the larcenous kind,—consisting of details of their 


various robberies, and the singular adventures they have passed through ; 
but generally one-half of these are either sheer invention, or dressed up 
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in such a way as to show off in the most flattering point of view before 
the eyes of their associates.’ 

, The adventures of some of these men are certainly both extraordinary 
and amusing ; and the tact with which they will humbug the very indivi- 
duals whom they are plundering, might serve to entertain even the plun- 
dered party. It is the rogue’s interest, of course, to make the adventure 
tell well to his own credit, and therefore considerable deduction must 
generally be made for the embellishments wherewith he garnishes his 
tale. I once listened unobserved to the relation of an adroit and face- 
tiously-managed robbery, which the hero was detailing with great glee ; 
and the admirable manner in which the whole was wound up, called forth 
such a spontaneous burst of laughter and applause from the throng 
around, that he rapturously exclaimed, while striking the bench with his 
firmly-clenched fist, (his whole countenance beaming delightedly,) “ By 
G—, I could steal a shirt off a fellow’s back without his knowing it !”’ 

‘It is, in sober sadness, time fruitlessly expended, to attempt the 
reformation of these people when crowded thus “ knave upon knave :” 
those who may be seriously inclined are jeered out of it by the rest, and 
the reformation you bring about is a mere bam meant to be turned to 
gainful account by making a dupe of you. All you ought to attempt, 
under such circumstances, is to bring about regularity and decency of 
conduct. If you aim at more, you only make hypocrites, which is ten 
times worse than permitting them to remain (as you found them) open 
downright knaves.’ 

Accordingly, those convicts who return after the expiration 
of their sentence, or who escape before, are generally found 
to be the most perfect and accomplished villains. 

Many, however, remain and settle in the colony; but the 
majority of them appear to turn out just such settlers, as from 
their previous habits of life, might be anticipated. 

‘ The thriving and fertile districts of Airds and Appin are situated in 
the county of Cumberland, immediately beyond the Cow-pasture, look- 
ing from Camden. They are chiefly occupied by small settlers, who 
have been originally convicts, out of many of whose hands the grants are 
slowly passing through the thoughtless, spendthrift conduct of the 
occupants.’ 

Their posterity, however, appear to be considerably improved. 
Of the currency-population, (as the natives of the settlement 
are called,) Mr. C. seems to think very favourably; and indeed 
no class of mortals are more likely to meet with an indulgent 
judgment, since even tolerable conduct presents a striking con- 
trast to that of their progenitors. They are described as remark- 
able for honesty: query, in what degree may this be attributed 
to the total absence of all hope of being rewarded for dishonesty, 
by being sent to New South Wales? Honesty, however, m 
another sense, is represented as far less common than black 
swans. The feimales, it seems, are cleanly and active, but ‘ do not 
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reckon chastity as the first of virtues. But though they cannot 
boast that ‘the women are all virtuous, ‘the men are all 
brave.’ By Mr. C.’s account they excel as pugilists; practisin 
that noble art with great valour and skill from their childhood 
and generally proving victorious in a boxing-match, ‘ between 
sterling and currency!" Who knows but that in addition to.her 
exports of merino-wool, Australia may one day furnish a 
: > aren of England.’ 

It is, however, considered by some as a matter of great self- 
congratulation, that these persons are so much superior to what 
any children of such nn arents would have proved if 
they had remained in England. But this proceeds on the mani- 
festly false assumption that, in that case, the same numerous pro- 
geny would have arisen; whereas reason and experience } aa 
that (to say nothing of the boasted fecundity of the worst 
description of females in New Holland) whenever settlers are 
placed in an unoccupied territory, where consequently the suppl 
of subsistence is practically unlimited, population increases wit 
vast rapidity ; as in the North American States, where the num- 
bers I as much in five-and-twenty years, as in Europe in 
five centuries. The immediate progeny of one thousand repro- 
bates of both sexes, reared in England in one generation, would 
hardly much exceed, probably would fall short of, the number 
of their parents: in a new colony, they are likely to be four or 
five times as numerous. Whether, therefore, these are better 
than their parents, is not the question; but whether they are the 
best population with which we could stock the country—whether 
it be wise to save for seed the worst plants—whether they are 
better than none at all—and whether, if they are, the advantage 
is worth purchasing at such a cost as that of, holding out a bonus 
to criminals, and consequently shaking the very foundations of 
social order. 

But to return to the consideration of the actual convicts: we 
are inclined to think that transportation is looked to not so much 
with a sanguine hope of their reform, as with a view to the 
getting rid of them. Now supposing we could (which is not 
possible) clear the kingdom at once of alt criminals, by shipping 
them off to New South Wales, and that every sentence of 
transportation were for life, (which should clearly be the case if 
riddance be our object,) still the country would be no gainer 
unless we got rid of the crimes as well as the individual criminals; 
and this could never be done unless the transportation were a 
dreaded punishment. For it is not to be imagined that thieves 
are a distinct species, like wolves, so that if we could but exter- 
minate them all, (as the Saxon king did our four-footed sheep- 
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stealers,) the breed would be extinct. ‘ Man’ (says the legal 
maxim) ‘is a wolf to man.’ While human nature remains, pro- 
perty, as far as it is not protected by fear of punishment, will 
ever offer a temptation to depredation. Fresh offenders would 
immediately arise; not indeed. corrupted by the example and 
instruction of those sent out of the country, but encouraged by 
their impunity; and thus we might go on till we had peopled 
New Holland with rogues, without the least diminishing the 
number at home. ‘ Uno avulso non deficit alter’ To think of 
diminishing crime by simply removing the criminals, without 
holding out an effectual terror to future offenders, is like under- 
taking to empty a lake by baling out the water, without stopping 
the river which flows into it. Now the existing system exactly 
corresponds with the above supposition, except in two points: 
first, that as we cannot transport all, or nearly all offenders, 
there are always enough left at home to train successive genera- 
tions of tiros in villainy; and, secondly, that as most sentences 
of transportation are only for a term of years, we do not effec- 
tually get rid even of those who are sent out. We do indeed 
get rid for ever of such of them as are disposed to lead a 
reformed life; they seldom fail to become settlers; but the most 
incorrigible are sure to return. So that this system of ‘ riddance’ 
not only fails of its object, but, by a kind of whimsical perver- 
sity, fails precisely in the instances in which its success 1s most 
desired. 

Some writers express wonder and alarm at the increase of 
crime: we wish they were more alarmed, and less astonished ; to 
us, the wonder is, that crimes do not increase much faster; and 
we look forward with great alarm to the continuance of the 
present system, as one likely to bear its poisonous fruits in con- 
tinually greater abundance and perfection as it advances toward 
maturity of growth. 

Having now arrived at our conclusions, by an analytical exa- 
mination of the subject, it is time that we should compare them 
with those of the Select Committee, whose Report we have men- 
tioned at the head of this article. In this comparison we regret 
to find a most essential difference, between the Report and our 
own views. In regard to transportation for fourteen, and for 
seven years, the views of the Committee may be said to coincide 
with ours; but the coincidence is more of detail than of prin- 
ciple. Their objection to the former term of years is that ‘ for 
those who dread the loss of their native country, it gives a hope 
of return, which greatly diminishes the value of the punishment.’ 
With this they couple the consideration that ‘ the returned trans- 
port is generally a very abandoned character, and he usually 
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returns to his old criminal society, thus forming a link, as it 
were, between the thieves at large, and the thieves under punish- 
ment.’ (p. 14.) In regard to the shorter term of transportation, 
‘ the Committee would be inclined to recommend that the pu- 
nishment should be abolished ;’ but as some convicts had lately 
been sent to Bermuda, and the result of the experiment was as 
yet unknown, they thought i to suspend their judgment. 
Of transportation commuted into labour on board the hulks, the 
Committee expressed their disapprobation, at least in its present 
state, on account of the lightness of the labour enforced, and 
the want of separation between the different sorts of criminals. 

But the approbation which the Committee give to transporta- 
tion for life, is most positive and unqualified. 

‘ Transportation for life is an excellent punishment in certain cases. 
Where a man has made crime his habit and profession, where he has 
become the chief, or a member of a band of thieves, and has no resource 
on his return from imprisonment but to herd with the same gang, and 
pursue the same practices, it is both mercy and justice to spare his life, 
and remove him toa distant colony, where he may first afford an example 
of punishment by hard labour, and by degrees ines his vicious propen- 
sities in a new state of society.—Much has been said of the advantages 
enjoyed by the convicts in New South Wales, and the little effect which 
the punishment inspires. Still there are numbers to whom the notion of 
being banished for life, with several years of convict labour in addition, 
is very formidable, nor would it be wise to abandon such a punishment.’ 
(p. 14.) 

F No power of argument, or even demonstration, can avail 
against such decisions. 'The Committee’s conclusion amounts to 
this: much has been said against transportation for life, but still 
‘ it is an excellent punishment.’ Experience seems to prove that 
the threat of such a punishment inspires no fear; het * still 
there are numbers to whom it is formidable’ To what class the 
individuals belong who form these numbers, the Committee do 
not stop to enquire. The notion of banishment for life, and 
convict labour, is far from being agreeable to themselves, and on 
the strength of this feeling they assert the existence of nwmbers 
to whom this notion is formidable. How the Committee are 
prepared to prove that it has that effect on that sort of men in 
relation to whom they ought to havesettled the question—how either 
from reasoning or experience they can show that aman who has 
made crime his habit and profession, who has become the chief 
or a member of a band of thieves, which in ninety-nine out of 
a hundred cases is the effect of his not being able to subsist 
by labour as hard and much more hopeless than that with which 
he is threatened—how they are to persuade the world that such 
men are so attached to their native soil as to dread the exchange 
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of it for one more fertile, mild, and cheerful—one besides of the 
same language as their own—one, in fine, where, as far as 
country means any thing connected with the intellectual and 
moral part of man, an Englishman will find himself more at 
home than if he was sent to many parts of Ireland, or the He- 
brides, we are at a loss to guess. 

But we cannot take leave of the Committee without adverting 
to the unsteadiness of their views in regard to any standard by 
which to ascertain the usefulness of the punishment which they 
were considering, and which they so strongly recommended. 
The excellence of transportation for life, to judge by their 
statement, consists, 1st. In the example of punishment afforded 
by the temporary hard labour of the convict; 2ndly. In the 
probability that by degrees he will ‘lose his vicious ae gomer 
in a new state of society.” This is a striking example of unphi- 
losophical investigation. 'The question is, whether transportation 
for life is good as a punishment? Good in respect to what end 
of punishment? ought to have been the first question. A 
glimpse of the true end, prevention of crime, seems to have 
crossed the minds of the Committee, and accordingly they en- 
deavour to make out transportation useful as an example. On 
finding this impracticable, they seize on an incidental circum- 
stance of transportation, i. e. hard labour, and on this they fasten 
their conclusion. But it happens unfortunately for the argu- 
ment, that the hard labour, which, as we have observed, is a 
mere incident in the case, wants every one of the circumstances 
which are essential to useful example: it is not seen by those 
who should be deterred; it is an evil with which they are 
familiar; it cannot be much worse than the hard labour to which 
they must submit if they abstain from crime; and being to their 
minds at an indefinite distance of time and space, it loses in the 
gay hues of hope every harsh feature of punishment. So much 
for example. The weakness of this argument being st 
felt by the Committee, they turned to the usual resource in such 
cases—accumulation of reasons. If removal for life to Botany 
Bay (they seem to say) should not be found to act powerfully as 
an example, it is, at all events, conducive to the reform of the 
convict. But what is the ground of their hopes on this score ? 
The influence of a new state of society. Now if a new state 
of society can have any chance in correcting vicious habits, 
its novelty must consist in the removal of every thing that che- 
rished the evil propensities, and smothered the good ones of the 
individual to be reformed. One half, and perhaps more, of our 
worst characters would be reformed, could they be placed among 
a set of virtuous and industrious people, who, from their igno- 
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rance of the previous misconduct of the strangers, should be 
ready to treat them with kindness, and able to give them a 
share in their industry and profits. But what is the mew state 
of society to which the convicts are removed? What is there 
mew to them in their place of exile, but what, if transportation 
is not to be a reward instead of punishment, must necessarily 
increase their viciousness? Are they not introduced into a 
society in which depravity is the general rule, and honesty the 
exception? Are they not to be reduced toa kind of slavery, the 
greatest corrupter of the human heart? Are they not to be 
branded with a mark of infamy which even a thorough reforma- 
tion, supported by all the influence of the first authority of the 
country, can never remove? Let any one who doubts it, read 
the parliamentary report on the state of New South Wales, and 
he will find that the main source of all the disturbances occa- 
sioned by the government of General Macquarie, was his leniency 
towards reformed convicts—his (as we think) benevolent yet 
mistaken view of the penal end of transportation. It is curious 
indeed to observe how two men, in bitter opposition to each 
other, agree, though unawares, in furnishing proofs of our 
position, that if convicts are treated in New South Wales, as 
they must if transportation is to be a punishment to them, it is 
morally impossible that they should be reformed. 

Commissioner Bigge observes very justly, that 

‘ A propensity to violence of language and abuse, insensibly becomes 
a habit in those to whom the irksome task is committed of enforcing 
compulsory labour, or wholesome restraint against refractory and vicious 
men; such conduct indeed certainly has no tendency to the improvement 
of a depraved character, and as certainly debases and hardens the heart of 
others.’ (p. 30.) 


It is most true, and it has long been known both from theory 
and experience, that slavery corrupts both the slave and the 
master. Now take the picture drawn by General Macquarie. 


‘I have no doubt that many convicts who might have been rendered 
useful and good men, had they been treated with humane and reasonable 
control, have sunk into despondence by the unfeeling treatment of such 
masters ; and that many of those wretched men, driven to acts of violence by 
harsh usage, and who by a contrary treatment might have been reformed, 
have betaken themselves to the woods, where they can only subsist by 
plunder, and have terminated their lives on the gallows; but with every 
indulgence that can reasonably be extended to convicts, transportation 1s 
far from being a light sentence ; it is at best a state of slavery; and the 
fate of the convict, as to misery or comparative comfort, depending on the 
will of his master, the constant sense of degradation and loss of liberty is 
a severe punishment, which has no remission while he is in a state of 


bondage.’ (Ib. p. 31.) 
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The natural, inevitable inference from these statements is, 
that the improvement of such convicts as are generally trans- 
ported, is incompatible with an adequate punishment of their 
crimes: so that the additional reason adduced by the Committee 
to prop up their lame defence of transportation as punishment, 
namely the probability of reform, excludes, and is mutually 
poo by that argument which it was meant to support. It 
is like the advice of a physician who prescribed ice to his patient, 
and then, fearing that might be too cold a remedy, suggested, as 
an improvement, that it should be warmed. 

But what is to become of the colony, on which we have 
already expended so much, if we cease thus to supply it with 
labourers at the public expense? It would be a pity to check 
its rising prosperity, to. which convict labour so much con- 
tributes. 

‘ Nothing, in fact, (says Mr. Cunningham,) ever created greater dismay 
among us, than the announcement, some two years ago, of a project for the 
future disposal of convict labour in the furtherance of government works at 
home, and in other colonies in preference to this ; while our colonial wags 
still occasionally delight to work upon our fears, by propagating alarming 
reports of the increasing morality of the people of Great Britain, or of 
the lightness of the last jail-deliveries there—reports which the visiter to 
England will soon find quite destitute of foundation.’ (Vol. i. p. 12.) 

Aristotle long since remarked this principle—the high value 
set on any thing that has cost much; which is recognised in the 
proverbial expression of ‘ throwing good money after bad.’ And 
so powerful is this principle, that if we were not prepared to point 
out a mode of much more effectually benefiting the colony by a 
different procedure, we should almost despair of obtaining a 
fair hearing for the reasons against the present system. And 
yet the object of affording aid to the settlers is clearly and 
confessedly subordinate to the main one—the prevention of 
crime. Indeed, the colony was first settled with a view to that 
very object; so that it would evidently be an absurd incon- 
sistency, when that object is found not to be promoted, to 
continue sacrificing the end to the means; first to found a 
colony for the sake of transporting convicts, and then ( following 
our own footsteps) to transport convicts for the sake of the 
colony. We remember an old country squire, who kept a 
number of horses, and, of course, a great many servants to look 
after them. For the last forty years of his life he never rode ; 
but he still kept the horses, to find employment for his servants 
in exercising and grooming them ! 

To adhere to a system which cherishes, or at least does not 
keep down violations of the laws here, in order that we may be 
pe to keep up a supply of useful labourers for New South 
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Wales, is the same sort of economy which Swift recommends in 
his ‘ directions to the groom,’ for the benefit of his master’s 
service, viz. to ‘ fill the horses’ rack with hay to the top, though 
perhaps they may not have the stomach to eat; if the hay be 
thrown down, there is no loss, for it will make litter, and save 
straw. 

In the present instance, however, the spoiled hay does not 
appear even to make good litter. ‘The emancipists, as they are 
called—those who have come out as convicts, are described, in 
an extract already given, as for the most part idle, unthrifty 
settlers; and the currency, those born in the colony, are repre- 
sented as generally preferring a seafaring life, having the odious 
associations of crime and slavery connected with agricultural 
pursuits; a feeling perfectly natural under such circumstances, 
but the very last one we would wish to find ina colony. This 
particular disadvantage was not especially pointed out, among the 
rest, by Lord Bacon; but the system has, on other accounts, 
his decided disapprobation. ‘ It is,’ says he, ‘ a shameful and 
unblessed thing to take the scum of people and wicked con- 
demned men to be the people with whom you plant.’ One 
of the results, not, we apprehend, originally contemplated, is 
that these ‘ wicked condemned men,’ have planted for themselves 
several volunteer-colonies ; escaping in small craft, either to the 
South Sea Islands, (in many of which, for a good while past, 
each native chief has for a prime minister some choice conlasin 
of the university of Newgate,) or, more frequently, to some part 
of the coast of New Holland, or some of the small islands 
at a little distance from the main, particularly one called 
Kangaroo Island ; where they settle, ok subsist chiefly on wild 
animals; especially seals, whose skins and oil form a pro- 
fitable article of traffic with the small traders from the mother- 
colony. Several more of these lawless settlements are supposed 
to exist besides those generally known; as it is clearly the 
interest of the above-mentioned traders, when they discover such 
a one, to keep the knowledge to themselves, for the sake of 
monopolizing the commerce. A most profitable trade they of 
course find it ; as their customers are not only willing to pay an 
enormous price in oil for the luxuries of rum and tobacco, but 
when once intoxicated, are easily stripped of all. Another 
article, it seems, has been found more profitable in this trade 
than even rum ; viz. women; who, if 8 imam at Botany Bay, 
and carried off to one of these settlements, will sell for a whole 
ocean of seal oil! This infernal traffic was betrayed by the 
wreck of a vessel, from which, in consequence, two women, who 
had been thus carried off from Sydney, made their escape, and 
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it is to be hoped put others on their guard against the detestable 
fate designed for them. These volunteer settlers, however, it 
seems, resort to another expedient to supply themselves with 
wives ; viz. seizing on the native black women, after, we pre- 
sume, knocking on the head the males of the tribe. 

‘ At Kangaroo Island, on our southern coast, about four hundred miles 
to the west of Bass Straits, a settlement of this kind has long existed, as 
I have before mentioned; (by the latest accounts, this settlement con- 
tains a population of forty individuals—men women, and children ;) the 
men having reached that point by coasting along in boats, and having 
seized and carried off native women. During the seal season they live 
upon the coast, feasting upon the seal-flesh which their wives procure for 
them; and on the season being over, retire to their village, built in a 
valley in the interior, and subsist upon the produce of their gardens and 
what game they can destroy. They lead a most slothful, idle life, 
obliging their women to perform all the drudgery, but occasionally assist- 
ing vessels calling there to load with salt, which is found covering the 
bed of a lagoon six inches deep; and bartering their seal-skins for rum, 
tea, sugar, and so forth, with the crews. The senior individual upon the 
settlement is named Abyssinia, and has lived there fourteen years and 
upwards. Various ideale in Bass Straits are also peopled in like man- 
ner; Flinder’s Island, according to the latest accounts, containing twenty, 
including women and children.’ (Two Years in New South Wales, 
vol. ii. p. 203.) 

So that we may hope in time to have the coast of New 
South Wales, joe by a fringe, as it were, of colonies 
of half-castes, consisting of a mixture of the blood of the most 
debased of savages, with that of the more refined and intelligent 
scoundrels of civilized society ; and exhibiting, we may antici- 
pate, a curious specimen of the worst possible form of human 
nature. And thus it is that we are proceeding to people 
Australia ; the land is certainly planted, but it is sient with 
the worst of weeds, according to the ingenious experiment 
suggested in the Tempest for Prospero’s Island— 

‘ Gonzalo. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord...... 
Antonio. He’d sow it with nettle seed.’ 

‘ But all these,’ we have heard it replied, ‘ are merely inci- 
dental evils; they are no part of the design.’ If this means 
merely that no system should be at once condemned solely be- 
cause some incidental evils are connected with it, as some must be 
with every system, in this we heartily concur. Navigation is a 
good thing, although ships are occasionally wrecked, and men 
drowned. But if it be meant that incidental evils are, on that 
ground, to be fotally disregarded, and left out of calculation, 
the best mode we can think of for disabusing one who holds such 
an opinion, is, that he should take up his abode next door to a 
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soap-boiler, with a brazier on the other side of his house, a 
slaughter-house over the way, and a store of gunpowder in the 
vaults beneath him; being admonished at the same time to re- 
member that if his eyes, nose, and ears are incessantly annoyed, 
and he is ultimately en up, these are only incidental evils. 
But we must hasten to redeem our pledge of pointing out 
(which our limits warn us must be done in a very few and brief 
hints) a mode of even improving the situation of the colony 
without this every-way-objectionable supply of convicts. The 
persons we would have sent out (we would not have it called 
transportation) are able-bodied paupers ; those who are capable 
and desirous of labour, but cannot get employment, or not 
sufficient to maintain a family without parish aid. These are 
precisely the description of persons to whom a colony, with a 
practically-boundless extent of territory, is best suited ; because 
there, a moderate degree of industry will furnish a more 
abundant subsistence, and a better security against future want, 
than the most severe and unremitting toil in a full-peopled 
state; and because a large family is there an aid instead of 
a burden, and a source, not of gloomy anxiety, but of cheering 
anticipations. Many a man so circumstanced, and provided for 
in the way here suggested, would probably be one, who, under 
the present system, would ultimately have found his way, in 
another character, to Botany Bay; but not till after having 
yielded to the temptations arising from distress, he had been led 
on, step by step, to the commission of crimes which would have 
gone far to disqualify him for becoming a useful settler. Had 
the system recommended been pursued from the beginning, 
many of the same colonists would have now been there who are 
there now; with the difference of an unstained character 
and undepraved disposition; with those evils, in short, 
prevented, which we are now, too often in vain, labouring 
to cure. And no one who was reduced to apply to the 
public for relief, could complain of its being bestowed in the 
mode most convenient to the public. The community would 
say to these persons, ‘ we do not force, or even ask you to leave 
your country ; stay and welcome, if you can maintain yourself 
by your labour at home ; but if you cannot, it is both allowable 
and kind to send you to a place where you can. And as there 
would be no compulsion to go, so there would be no prohibition of 
return ; if, as would probably sometimes happen, a man should, 
in the course of years, have realized enough to place him above 
want in his own country, and he had a desire to end his days in 
it. Only, every such emigrant should be made, in the eye of 
the law, a native of that country (whether New Lolland, 
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Canada, or the Cape—for we would not confine the system to 
any one colony) to which he had been conveyed at the public 
expense. He should, if he chose to return, have no claim to 
parochial relief. 

One objection has been suggested to us, which, though at first 
sight formidable, will admit, in theory at least, of a ready 
answer: it is, that such a measure as we are recommending 
should be preceded by a repeal of the corn-laws ; on the ground 
that it is unreasonable to send a man to earn his bread in a 
foreign land, who could earn it at home, if you would let him 
buy it as cheaply as others would be willing to supply it. This 
is not the place for discussing the question of the corn-laws ; 
but it is sufficient for the present purpose that it should be 
admitted, which is surely undeniable, that they either are, or 
are not necessary for the public welfare; that if they are not, 
then, however profitable they may be to any individuals, they 
ought at any rate to be altered ; and that if they are a public 
benefit, no one has a right to complain of being obliged to sub- 
mit to the consequences of them. 

But what shall we do with the convicts? This is a question 
truly important, but of which the full discussion does not seem 
necessary, if the foregoing conclusions be admitted as established. 
If what we now hold out as a punishment be proved to be in 
some cases a very inadequate punishment, in more, a reward, 
that is surely a sufficient reason for beginning to turn our 
thoughts towards the adoption of some system of punishment, 
and of effectual punishment; though we may not be able at 
once to point out which is the most effectual. 

The traveller, whose case we adverted to in the opening of 
this article, when he discovered that he was riding in a circle, 
was not probably able to decide at once which was his best road ; 
but he did not, we imagine, for that reason continue contentedly 
to follow his own track, round and round ; it was plain he was 
going wrong, whichever way might be right. 

But, in fact, it cannot be said that we should be even for 
a moment utterly at a loss how to dispose of criminals, should 
actual transportation be discontinued ; since, as it is, a majorit 
of those sentenced to it do not actually undergo it. And of all 
the substitutes that have been resorted to, unequal as their 
recommendations may be, we will venture to say the very worst 
is far less objectionable, in many respects, than actual trans- 
portation. 

With respect to every sentence of confinement to hard labour, 
whether at the tread-wheel, or of any other kind, we would 
venture to suggest what we cannot but consider as a most 
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important improvement, viz. that instead of a certain period 
of time, a convict should be sentenced to go through a certain 
quantity of work. We mean that a computation should be 
made of the average number of miles for instance which a man 
sentenced to the tread-wheel would be expected to walk in 
a week; and that then, a sentence of so many weeks’ labour 
should be interpreted to mean, so many miles ; the convict to be 
released when, and not before,he had ‘ dreed his weird ;’ whether 
he chose to protract or to shorten the time of his penance. In the 
same manner he might be sentenced to beat so many hundred weight 
of hemp; dig a ditch of such and such dimensions, &c. ; always 
exacting some labour of all prisoners, and fixing a minimum suffi- 
ciently high to keep up the notion of hard labour, but leaving 
them at liberty as to the amount of it above the fixed daily task. 
The great advantage resulting would be, that criminals, whose 
habits probably had previously been idle, would thus be habitu- 
ated not only to labour, but to form some agreeable association 
with the idea of labour. Every step a man took in the tread- 
wheel, he would be walking out of prison; every stroke of the 
spade would be cutting a passage for restoration to society. 
Among other kinds of penal labour, we would hint at one not 
much different from the best kind of employment of the trans- 
ported convicts, viz. the draining, paving, and burning, and 
otherwise fitting for cultivation, of the Irish peat-bogs ; not with 
a view, however, to their being afterwards settled by the con- 
victs; as it would be easy to people the territory thus reclaimed 
with far better colonists, and with such as would ultimately 
prove of eminent service to that country.* We are aware that 
in most instances the land thus reclaimed would not be worth 
the cost of the labour bestowed on it, were that labour to be 
hired; but that is not the question: if worth any thing, that 
worth would be all clear gain. The convicts must be maintained 
at the public expense, even though kept in idleness. Though 
their work, therefore, should amount to less than their main- 
tenance, it is yet desirable that it should diminish that public 
expense, which it is sufficient to cover. The first object is penal 
labour ; the next point is, that that labour should be at least of 
some use. And if the expense of a four months’ voyage to New 
South Wales be taken into the calculation, it will probably be 
found that every acre cleared by convict-labour there, costs the 
public many times more than an acre reclaimed from an Irish 
peat-bog, which is thenceforward of many times greater value to 
the country. And it is to be observed, that all the principal 





* On this subject, see some remarks (with most of which we fully coincide, 
though not with all) in a ‘ Letter to Mr. Malthus,’ in No. 17 of the Pamphleteer. 
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bogs in Ireland (amounting, it is supposed, to between one and 
two millions of acres) are capable of being not only drained, 
but brought into a state of great productiveness. Peat contains 
abundance of vegetable matter, the main material of fertility, 
but is barren through its constant wetness, its spongy texture, 
want of decomposition, absence of a sufficient mixture of earthy 
matter, and the occasional presence of sulphate of iron. This 
last, which is poisonous to vegetation, is decomposed, and ren- 
dered salutary by the addition of lime, which also is a powerful 
decomposer of vegetable fibre; gravel, sand, or clay, in fact 
any earthy substance, forms a most effectual and permanent 
manure for peaty land; at once decomposing its parts, and 

iving firmness to the soil. And in most cases such a manure 
is at hand; most peat-bogs resting on a clayey substratum. 
We are ourselves acquainted with a peat-bog in Yorkshire, 
which, after draining, was converted into good corn-land, at the 
expense of seven pounds per acre, by overspreading the surface 
with clay, which was found at the depth of six feet. 

But whether this, or any other scheme of penal labour be 
thought worth trying, or whether in any, or in all instances, 
corporal chastisement should be considered preferable, there 
are two important conclusions which we think both reason and 
experience will fully warrant, and which we hope to see prac- 
tically admitted: 1st, That the particular kind of punishment 
allotted to each offence should be as far as possible fixed, and 
known with certainty beforehand, in order that the execution of 
the sentence may at least furnish an ewperiment, and may serve 
to guide our judgment as to its efficacy :—2ndly, That we should 
not be too anxious to accomplish several objects at once ; but 
keep steadily in view the main purpose of penal legislation, lest 
we sacrifice that, in the pursuit of subordinate objects, and lose 
sight of the prevention of crime, in the midst of our schemes for 
reclaiming hardened villains and Australian forests. 








Art. VI.—A Treatise on Diet: with a view to establish, on 
practical grounds, a System of Rules for the Prevention and 
Cure of the Diseases incident to a disordered state of the 
Digestive Functions. By J. A. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of 
the College of Physicians. Third Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. London. 1828. 


i the progress and growth of the present rebellious spirit 
against the privileged persons belonging to what, in the 
statutable language of our universities, is emphatically called 
the FACULTIES, we well recollect the period when popular favour 
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was secured to works on subjects formerly reserved to the mem- 
bers of those faculties, by titles which removed every fear of 
difficulty. We cannot be sure that any work with the title of 
Divinity Made Easy, was actually published; probably because 
authors who might be tempted to court public patronage on that 
delicate ground, were aware that most people find no difficulty 
in settling theological questions to their own taste. But even 
law was made easy; and at the moderate expense of a guinea, 
every man might become his own lawyer. Such, at least, was 
the explicit and solemn promise which that tribe of books made, 
in large capitals, at the title-page. 

We will not take upon ourselves to trace the history of the 
gradual change which has softened both the graduates of medi- 
cine, and their books, into that uniformity of dress which seems 
to be the irresistible tendency of our times. But it is impossible, 
with Dr. Paris’s book before us, not to mark the turn which the 
art of title-making is evidently beginning to take. Not many 
years ago, this ingenious, useful, and entertaining volume (for 
such, in truth, it 1s) would, in all probability, have borne the 
name of Dicrstion Mane Easy—and no title can be conceived 
more alluring. But since Doctors became like other people, 
other people are trying to appear like Doctors. Domestic medi- 
cine is accordingly obliged to assume a more scientific garb, and 
both publishers and authors on medical subjects, clearly perceive 
that whatever might be the popularity of ‘ Digestion Made Easy, 
and Every Man his own Digester,’ few will now be induced to 
give a thought to that process, unless they are made to believe 
that they have been let into its secrets. 

This is, indeed, the only way in which we can account for the 
title of the book before us. That it is not ‘A Treatise on Diet,’ 
is manifest ; for of three nearly equal parts into which the book 
is divided, diet forms the subject of only one; the other two 
being devoted to the consideration of the structure of those = 
of the human body, which diet principally concerns, and the 
disorders that are incidental to those organs, whenever diet has 
been neglected. The book is, in good truth, ‘ A Treatise on 
Diseases of the Stomach.’ 

With the ‘anatomical view of the digestive organs,’ forming 
the first division of the volume, we mean to have nothing to do, 
except to observe, that if it was intended for popular reading 
alone, it is too rich; and if for professional meditation, too 
meagre. It is too rich in technicalities, which no common reader 
will comprehend, much less apply with success to the explanation 
of his own case. It is too meagre in facts, which a professional 
man eagerly looks for in every new book written on that myste- 
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rious process ‘ digestion,’ and which he has a right to expect at 
the hands of so experienced a practitioner as our author. It is true 
that, thanks to the march of intellect, even nurses have, now-a-days, 
gained so much knowledge of these subjects, that Dr. Paris runs 
no risk of talking Hebrew to them when he mentions the ali- 
mentary canal, the hepatic ducts, and the pylorus. But the result 
must be far different, indeed, when the carbuncle-nosed bacchana- 
lian, pestered with a sick head-ache, or the bloated and sallow-faced 
curry-eater, tormented with a pain in the stomach, peeps into the 
doctor’s pages in search of relief, and stumbles on the ‘ peritoneal 
and villous coats of that organ,’ the ‘ solar plewus of the great 
sympathetic, or ‘the valvule conniventes of the duodenum, 
with many hundred more, to them equally unintelligible expres- 
sions, which, after all, might have been properly put into a more 
homely language. Dr. Paris’s endeavour is praiseworthy. He 
means to make his readers acquainted ‘ with the complicated 
machinery by which nature extracts blood from food,’ in order 
that they may better understand the subject of diet. But to 
effect such a purpose with any prospect of success, he should 
have begun by explaining to them the terms of the art which he 
meant to employ in describing that machinery. We will take 
only one, and the least complicated example, from page 19, to 
illustrate our assertion. Dr. Paris tells his uninitiated readers 
that ‘ the stomach is situated immediately below the diaphragm, 
(first poser,) the cardia (second poser) being nearly opposite to 
the middle of the vertebre ;’ (query, which of the vertebra, 
for these are of three sorts?) and further on he adds, ‘ in its 
flaccid state it (the stomach) occupies the epigastrium and part 
of the left hypochondrium, never having informed his readers 
where either the one or the other is to be found in the body. 
Now it is clear to us that the mere practical eater, who before 
reading Dr. Paris, thought he knew whereabouts he deposited 
his best morsels, must here be lost in a hopeless search sher his 
stomach. ‘The doctor’s endeavour, therefore, is labour lost ; nor 
was it necessary towards obtaining the principal object in view ; 
since it is perfectly possible to write pl sar on diet without 
teaching anatomy, or inditing a single word of physiology. We 
will be bold to say, that our author does not ask any of his fair 
dyspeptic patients, when investigating their complaints, whether 
they feel any uneasiness in their epigastrium, or whether their 
left hypochondrium is distended; why, then, not write for them, 
as we speak ? 

But it will be contended that the anatomical part of the book 
was principally introduced for the sake of the initiated; if 
so, we fear that the performance is not likely to give them 
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satisfaction. It is deficient in matter. The whole anatomy of 
the organs connected, directly or indirectly, with the processes 
of prehension, mastication, and the deglutition of aliments, and 
of chymification, chylification, secretion, absorption, nutrition, 
and defscation, being briefly sketched in fifty-three widely 
printed pages, cannot surely be calculated to convey that extent 
of positive and scientific knowledge of the organs and functions 
in question, which is absolutely necessary to the physician who 
desires to treat stomach complaints otherwise than empirically. 
It is also wanting in precision, limited as the information is 
which it conveys, on most of the physiological points concerning 
digestion: thus we read at page 17, (selecting always the sim- 
plest examples,) that ‘ the intestinal canal is susceptible of a 
peculiar motion, which arises from the successive or simultaneous 
contraction of its longitudinal or circular fibres, and has been 
differently denominated by authors; some have named it vermi- 
cular, others peristaltic.’ We are quite sure that it is not from 
any want of knowledge on this curious subject that Dr. Paris 
has, in this short passage, conveyed both an erroneous and an 
ill-defined notion of the facts. The intestines in the living 
animal have three distinct motions, the aggregate of which only 
has been denominated the peristaltic motion. The vermicular 
or progressive motion, mentioned by the doctor as synonimous 
with peristaltic, is only one of the three, of which the remaining 
two are the annular, caused by the contraction of the circular 
fibres, and the semirotatory, or that motion of the intestinal tube 
which is perpetually taking place upon its longitudinal axis. We 
are aware that the latter motion ise not been much noticed by 
physiologists in general; but this, as well as the two other 
motions, may be most distinctly seen, even for the space of several 
minutes, if we lay open the abdomen of a dog or a cat suddenly 
killed by a dose of hydrocyanic acid, or by the puncture of the 
spinal marrow. ‘The phenomenon is in itself highly interesting 
to view, as it exhibits the beautifully concerted combination of 
three mechanical powers at work even after the extinction of 
nervous life, two of which are destined to knead and churn the 
mass resulting from the digestion of aliments contained in the 
intestines, while the third motion impels that mass forward. 
But what has surprised us most, is the evident neglect, on the 
part of our author, to avail himself of what has been done and 
written by his more recent contemporaries on the subject of 
digestion. Dr. Paris, for example, has derived no assistance 
from that most elaborate and experimental work of Messrs. 
Tiedemann and Gmelin, published in 1825, concerning the 
nature, and the physical, as well as chemical characters of all the 
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animal secretions and excretions, which has since become a class- 
book on the question of digestion. Our author would have 
found, in the able memoirs of the Professors of Heidelberg, a 
solution to several of the doubts expressed in his ‘ Treatise on 
Diet’ on many subjects; nor would he have advanced, among 
other negative statements, that ‘ the intestinal juice has never 
been submitted to an accurate analysis, (page 36,) had he 
consulted the book alluded to. We strenuously recommend him 
not to forget the contents of 'Tiedemann’s practical work, before 
he goes to press with his fourth edition, which we anticipate will, 
in due time, be required by the public. 

To this necessarily cxpetiha’ view of the first part of Dr. 
Paris’s work, we are desirous of adding a remark or two on his 
essay on indigestion, with which the volume concludes; and we 
shall leave the second part, or his Materia Alimentaria, for a 
bonne bouche, in which we mean presently to indulge fearlessly 
and joyously under his guidance. 

Dr. Paris defines indigestion to be:—‘ A primary disease, in 
which one or more of the several processes by which food is con- 
verted into blood, are imperfectly or improperly performed, in 
consequence either of functional aberration, or organic lesion. — 
Page 308. 

his, for a book evidently intended for popular reading, is 
somewhat too learned; and the comprehensive signification of 
this species of definition is such, that there is scarcely any 
chronic or acute disorder which comes under the notice of the 
physician, that may not be said to be equally embraced by it. 
Nor can indigestion be called a primary disease, if it be the 
effect either of functional or organic derangement of the stomach, 
as the doctor assures us. The latter are in reality the primary 
diseases—and indigestion is one of their effects. If on any 
day in the week, while in the enjoyment of the best health, we 
ra in, and perfectly digest one of Ude’s quasi-elysian 
pas and are afterwards guilty of disturbing the equanimity 
of our stomach, by the addition, in the course of the evening, of 
water-melon or pistache ice, we shall probably be agen» 
surprised on the following day at our want of appetite, our sic 
headache, and dry and heated skin: we may perchance grin 
from acidity at the stomach, and feel alarmed at che approach of 
the whole train of symptoms of indigestion so minutely described 
by our learned author; and to crown the whole, it is probable that 
if we attempt our usual repast on that day, it will not find us in 
a condition to digest it. Now we ask the worthy doctor, which, 
in our case, is the primary disease, the indigestion that followed 
the disturbed state of the stomach, or the previous disturbance 
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which gave rise to the indigestion? Fortunately the distinction 
is of no moment in the present state of the question, as every 
one who has suffered from it, knows what indigestion is, and 
will be glad, in case of need, to consult our excellent author, 
whose practical precepts, as we shall soon have occasion to notice, 
are better than his theories and scholastic disquisitions. Nor 
should we have wasted a line on the consideration of such a topic, 
were it not that Dr. Paris seems to take vast merit to himself 
for his emphatic and aphoristical definition of indigestion. 
Other and very recent writers on the same subject, who fancy 
themselves at least as clever as our author, entertain very 
different notions of the nature of indigestion; and their profes- 
sional essays being, like the work of Dr. Paris, in the hands of the 
public, we question whether the patients will not smile at so mot- 
ley an exhibition of doctrines, differing widely from each other, 
respecting one of the most common disorders of the human frame. 

Dr. Paris considers the subject of indigestion as it occurs in 
the stomach; secondly, as it takes place in the highest portion 
of the intestine; and thirdly, as produced by what he calls 
‘ biliary derangement.’ Under each of these divisions, our 
author has classed several useful and popular observations, 
which may prove of service to many of his readers. His de- 
scription of the symptoms which denote each particular variety 
of indigestion seems to us to be drawn from experience ; and we 
doubt not but that he has also followed the same guide, as well 
as borrowed amply from Dr. Warren, in his chapter on head- 
aches, which is worthy of the attention of persons suffering 
under that severe affliction. But we are free to confess that on 
this single subject alone there is room for a whole volume, and 
that the five short pages devoted to its consideration by Dr. 
Paris, form only a slight and imperfect sketch of the history of 
that dreaded symptom of dyspepsia. He appears to have 
adopted the notion that there is a headache from stomach, and 
another headache from intestinal irritation. On this point it is 
worth while to allow him to tell his own story, or rather to 
repeat the story of Dr. Warren. 

‘ The former is distinguished by a languid and feeble, but not an un- 
naturally frequent pulse ; the tongue is whitish and slightly coated; the 
edges are of a pale red colour. The patient perceives a sensation of 
mistiness before the eyes, and general indistinctness, of vision; he feels 
a dull pain or weight in the head, attended with some confusion, is 
slightly giddy, and fearful of falling. These symptoms are attended 
with slight nausea, or an uneasiness and sense of irritation in the stomach ; 
and often also by a feeling of constriction about the fauces, accompanied 
with a watery secretion from the posterior part of the mouth. Coldness, 
slight stiffness or numbness of the fingers, are sometimes present; and 
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the other parts of the system are, in general, affected with a great degree 
of nervous sensibility. ‘The second species of headache, or that depend- 
ing upon irritation in the bowels, probably in the duodenum, is remark- 
able for the appearance of brilliant ocular spectra which distress the 
patient; there is chillness of the body, and coldness and dampness of 
the hands and feet; the pain in the head is very severe, attended with a 
sensation of coldness and tightness of the scalp, slight giddiness, weight, 
distension and stiffness of the eye-balls. In some cases, as these symp- 
toms increase, they are accompanied by tingling and numbness of the 
fingers and hand. The tongue, in this disorder, is usually covered with 
a yellowish white fur, and is often very considerably coated with it. The 
= is of the natural frequency, but languid ; nausea is often present, 

ut seldom in so great a degree as to produce vomiting. There is usually 
flatulency, and a sensation of dryness and inactivity of the bowels. 
This last symptom I consider as pathognomonic: the patient feels as if 
his bowels had lost their sensibility, and were unable to propel their con- 
tents, which occasions a peculiar sensation of weight and stoppage.’ 

The author adds, that . 

‘ The stomach headache generally occurs in the earlier stage of diges- 
tion; while that which may be termed the duodenal headache, takes place 
when the food has passed into the intestine. The former is relieved by 
an emetic, the latter receives little or no mitigation from such a remedy ; 
whereas a purgative generally cuts short the paroxysm, by hastening the 
expulsion of the offending cause.’ 

If, indeed, headaches were as readily extinguished as our 
author leads us to expect, and presented no greater complication 
in their nature than appears in Dr. Warren’s classification, the 
lot of those who are plagued with weak stomachs and irritable 
bowels, or who cannot feast without awaking in the morning 
with their heads muddy, their eyes misty, and their ears buzzing, 
would not be so much to be pitied. Unfortunately the reality 
is far otherwise; and in admitting only the simple arrangement 
of headaches of his predecessor, as well as in supposing that 
either of the innocent means, which he has mentioned for their 
removal, will prove sufficient for the purpose, Dr. Paris has been 
carried away by the authoritative influence of one to whom the 
public justly ascribe both talents and experience. Our readers may 
however trust us, when we assert, that the physician of extensive 
practice meets with cases of headache far different from those 
described in the work before us, which arise from the stomach, 
and require means for their cure to which neither our author nor 
his predecessor has made the smallest allusion. 

In the course of his description of the progress of indigestion, 
Dr. Paris expresses his doubts, and we agree with him perfectly, 
as to the reality of that disorder which Dr. Philip has denomi- 
nated ‘ dyspeptic phthisis,’ or stomach consumption. There is, 
in fact, no such a disease ;. but the unhappy patient who lingers 
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his days through real phthisis, or consumption of the lungs, 
will sooner or later find his digestive powers to give way, and 
that train of symptoms to supervene, which has been assumed 
by Dr. Philip as evidence of the existence of a new disorder, 
yclept ‘ dyspeptic phthisis.’ 

With the ‘ cure of indigestion’ which terminates the part of 
Dr. Paris’s book now under consideration, we mean not to 
meddle. It is a hallowed ground on which we dare not enter, 
and a subject alien to the nature of our journal. But as our 
principal object is the consideration of diet, to which indeed we 
are about to proceed immediately, our dyspeptic readers will not 
be displeased to have, from so grave an authority as Dr. Paris, 
a dietetic code recommended for their use, and consisting of the 
following precepts :— 

‘ A. PRECEPTS IN RELATION TO THE QUALITY OF Foop.—a. Animal 
food is more digestible, but at the same time more stimulant and less 
flatulent, than vegetable diet. A dyspeptic invalid may be restricted to 
meat and bread with advantage, until his digestive powers have gained 
sufficient energy to enable him to convert vegetable matter into healthy 
chyle, after which a due mixture of both species of aliment will be 
essential. 

‘ b. The whole quality of food depends as much, or even more, upon 
its mechanical condition, as upon its chemical composition ; and as this 
is influenced by various circumstances under our own control, we may 
render food, naturally indigestible, of easy digestion. The digestibility 
of any species of aliment, as well as its nutritive qualities, are influenced 
by the different modes of cookery. The addition of condiments is also 
capable of producing the same effects. ‘The practitioner will be enabled 
to direct that species of food, which is best calculated to fulfil the indi- 
cations of the case, by an attentive perusal of those remarks which are 
introduced in the body of this work. And he will also find ample direc- 
tions for his guidance in the selection of liquids for drink. 

‘ B. PRECEPTS IN RELATION TO THE QuaNTITY OF Foop.—This 
must, in every case, be regulated by the feelings of the patient: let him 
eat slowly, masticate thoroughly, and, on the first feeling of satiety dis- 
miss his plate, and he will not have occasion for any artificial standard of 
weight and measure. But he must, in such a case, restrict himself to 
one dish ; an indulgence in variety provokes an artificial appetite which 
he may readily distinguish from that natural feeling which is the only 
true indication. 

‘ C. PRECEPTS, WITH REGARD TO THE PERIODS BEST ADAPTED FOR 
MEALS, AND ON THE INTERVALS WHICH SHOULD ELAPSE BETWEEN 
EACH.—I have, upon every occasion, endeavoured to impress upon the 
practitioner the high importance of these considerations. In every 
situation of life, we too frequently pass unheeded objects of real import- 
ance, in an over-anxiety to pursue others of more apparent but of far 
less intrinsic value; so is it with the dyspeptic invalid in search of 
health: what shall I eat? Is this, or that species of food indigestible ?— 
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are the constant queries which he addresses to his physician. He will 
religiously abstain from whatever medical opinion, or even popular preju- 
dice has decried as unwholesome; and yet the period at which he takes 
his meal is a matter of comparative indifference with him: although he 
will refuse to taste a dish that contains an atom of vinegar with as much 
pertinacity as if it held arsenic in solution, he will allow the most trifling 
engagement to og pm his dinner for an hour. So important and 
serious an error do I consider such irregularities, that I have frequently 
said to a patient labouring under indigestion, “I will waive all my 
objections to the quality and quantity of your food, if I were sure that 
such a sacrifice of opinion would insure regularity in the periods of 
your meals.” 


, ‘a. The principal solid meal should be taken in the middle of the 
ay. 
. Four hours after which a liquid meal should be indulged in. 

‘ec. The digestion of one meal should be always completed before 
fresh labour is imposed upon the stomach. 

‘d. The intervals at which food is to be taken must be regulated by 
the digestive _— of the individual, and the rapidity with which they 
are performed. 

‘e. The patient should never take his meal in a state of fatigue. 

‘ f. Exercise should always be taken three or four hours after diner.’ 

On the above code of laws for patients who are smarting 
under stomach complaints, we have only to remark, that it will 
be found as inefficient with some, as it may prove of service to 
others; for in treating disordered stomachs, the physician should 
bear in mind that there are seldom to be met with in practice 
two stomachs alike—that is, two individuals, who, in a state of 
healthy digestion, shall be similarly affected by similar agents, 
or equally benefited by like measures; or who, when suffering 
from ventricular rebellion, shall be able to quell the tumultuous 
workings, and restore the king’s peace by exactly the same means. 
We cannot help agreeing with Dr. Granville, who in a sort of pro- 
fessional episode, in his amusing and valuable Travels to St. 
Frtmbarghs, observes that—‘ To lay down general rules for 
dietetics—to predict or threaten the same terrific catastrophe to 
every sinning gourmand—to explain by the same unvaried cause 
" indigestion” every malanna which flesh is heir to, is absurd, 
even when such generalizations are confined to a large class of 
society in this country, without wandering abroad. One can no 
more find two stomachs than two noses alike. 'The whole secret 
lies in learning how the stomach of the patient has been educated, 
and according to that education to deal with it. This involves an 
individuality in the attention to be given to cases of “ stomach 
complaints,” which physicians would find too troublesome; yet 
without it, justice cannot be done to the patients. It is sheer non- 


sense to talk of classing human stomachs and civilized stomachs ; 
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stomachs of drunkards and stomachs of abstemious people; sto- 
machs of aldermen and stomachs of Pythagoreans; stomachs of 
literary men, lawyers, physicians, and parsons; and stomachs of 
young collegians, sportsmen, and dandies, under one and the same 
denomination and rule. Each has had its physical education, as 
peculiarly different from that of the rest, as that which the 

ssessor has received in the nursery or at college; and each must 
Be dealt with accordingly.’ 

Under the head of ‘ cases in illustration,’ Dr. Paris has given 
the brief history of five patients, the first of whom fell a victim 
to quite a different Fa from ‘ stomach ills, and the other 
four seem to have required but little assistance from the doctor 
before they got well. In fact, ‘ the cases’ are but feeble illus- 
trations of the author’s peculiar views, and we doubt not but 
that he might have adduced, in his present republication of his 
book, more striking and less common-place examples, out of his 
extended practice, of the good effects resulting from his code of 
dietetics. Here is hint the second for the next edition. 

We have purposely left for the last topic of our remarks, the 
second or principal division of Dr. Paris’s volume, which treats 
of the ‘ Materia Alimentaria, or bill of fare; because, as it is 
at all times more pleasant to talk of eating and drinking, than to 
reflect on the sad effects which will sometimes follow, we deemed 
it a cunning manceuvre to conclude our article with what is more 
likely to secure the goodwill of our readers, and dispose them 
to close our review with sentiments of kindly feelings towards 
the author. 

That Dr. Paris is entitled to the gratitude of the country for 
having timely opposed his volume of orthodoxy, in respect to 
aliments, to the heresies with which the fashionable world has 
been of late inundated through the mischievous interference of 
Gastaldy, Beauvilliers, Ude, Kitchener, and Jarrin, without 
reckoning the side-wind temptations of Mr. Murray’s Domestic 
Cookery, is an assertion which none will venture to gainsay. 
It was high time that some powerful hand should stem the 
torrent of those peptic precepts which have peopled the abode 
of death with the apoplectics, and the chaises long of almost every 
drawing-room in England, with podagric toes in numbers un- 
known to our forefathers. Our author, who, to extensive pro- 
fessional information, seems to unite an intimate knowledge of the 
enemy’s manceuvres, was perhaps the very best person to under- 
take the unpleasant office of reformer; and we therefore looked 
with no small degree of confidence into the present volume. 

We cannot pretend to enter into every vetail of the Materia 


Alimentaria, much less to discuss the several doctrines by which 
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they are preceded; but we cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting Dr. Paris’s classification of aliments and beverages 
founded on the presence of one or more of the nutritive qualities 
which have hitherto been detected by analytical chemistry. 

‘ Chemistry has satisfactorily demonstrated the nature of these prox- 
imate principles of organic matter, upon the presence of which the 
nutritive qualities depend, viz. fibrin, albumen, gelatin, oil and fat, 
gluten, fecula, or starch, mucilage, sugar, acids, &c. Assuming that 
the variety, observable in the nutritive value of different substances, 
arises from the predominance of one or more of such principles, we may 
conveniently distribute the NuTRIENTIA into the following nine classes :— 

‘Cl. I. Frsrinous Aliments. Comprehending the flesh and blood 
of various animals, especially such as have arrived at puberty: venison, 
beef, mutton, hare.’ 

‘Cl. Il. Atsuminous. Eggs; certain animal matter.’ 

‘Cl. I. Gextatinous Auiments. The flesh of young animals, 
veal, chickens, calf’s foot, certain fishes.’ 

*ClLIV. Fatty anp O1Lty Autiments. Animal fats, oils, and 
butter ; cocoa, &c.; ducks, pork, geese, eels, &c.’ 

‘Cl. V. Casgeous ALImentTs. ‘The different kinds of milk, cheese, &c.’ 

“Cl. VI. Farinaceous ALIMENTS. Wheat, barley, oats, rice, rye, 
potato; sago, arrow root, &c.’ 

‘Cl. VIET. Mucinacinous Atiments. Carrots, turnips, asparagus, 
cabbage, &c.’ 

‘Cl. VITE. Sweet Auiments. The different kinds of sugar, figs, 
dates, &e.; carrots.’ 

‘ Cl. TX. AcipuLous ALiMEnTs. Oranges, apples, and other acescent 
fruits.’ 

‘ To these we may add ConpIMENTs ; such as salt, the varieties of pep- 
per, mustard, horse-radish, vinegar, &c.’ 

‘In classing the different species of potations, we may, in like 
manner, be governed by the chemical composition which distinguishes 
them. They may be arranged under four divisions, viz. 

“CLI. Water. Spring, river, well water, &c.’ 

‘Cl. I. Tue Juices anp INFusions OF VEGETABLES AND 
Animats. Whey, tea, coffee, &c.’ 

‘Cl. UT. Fermentep Liquors. Wine, beer, &c.’ 

«Cl. IV. Tue Atconoric Lievors, or Sprrits. Alcohol, 
brandy, rum, &e.’ 

Our author pronounces his opinion on the much-debated ques- 
tion, whether an entirely animal or vegetable diet be best suited 
to the stomach of Englishmen, much in the same way that a 
physician delivers his dictwm to the friends of his patient. ‘I 
think,’ says he, ‘ that in our climate, a diet of animal food can- 
not with safety be exclusively employed ; and by a parity of 
reasoning, the exclusive use of vegetable food may be shown to 
be inconsistent with the acknowledged principles of dietetics; yet 
it must be acknowledged that the latter has been productive of 
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far less evil than that which follows the use of an exclusively 
animal regimen; although I am not prepared to deny that there 
may be cases in which a wholly animal regimen may be pre- 
scribed.’ Thus, and at once, the doctor gets cleverly out of 
the responsibility of deciding which course is the best to follow. 
Now Lucchesi, a witty Neapolitan, when some one observed to 
him that to feed on eels and oysters was not good for the gout, 
under which he was then smarting, delivered with more candour 
and explicitness his opinion on that point, by replying, ‘ Si cela 
nest pas bon pour la goutte, c'est trés-bon pour le goutteux” A 
happy medium we suppose is what the doctor wished in the pre- 
sent instance to recommend. 

Doctor Paris is deservedly reckoned an able chemist ;_ yet it does 
not follow that he must be equally scientific in culinary chemistry. 
He is, indeed, far behind a celebrated late contemporary of his 
in that respect; and we were surprised to find him rather back- 
ward in the prolegomena of boiling, roasting, and basting. 
Could a proficient attempt the enumeration of the different 
modes of preparing animal food for our palates and stomachs, 
and not even allude to the operation of braising ? Proh! pudor. 
But Dr. Kitchener, whose great sympathetic used to yearn at 
the very name of a savoury dish, is gone! else Monsieur Le 
Gacque’s great discovery of braised turkey-joints, would not thus 
unfeelingly be passed over. 

What can I drink, sir, with my meals? is the perpetual 
query of every dyspeptic patient who has been forbidden wine 
and malt liquor. We know it is a puzzling question, and we 
were anxious to ascertain Dr. Paris’s notions on this head. He 
has a whole section ‘On Drinks,’ amusing, erudite, and we 
doubt not, useful, in which that query is satisfactorily an- 
swered. But there is a previous question to be disposed of. 
Ought we to drink any thing or nothing during our meals? 
Mr. Abernethy is quite peremptory on that subject. The dog, 
says he, does not drink while it eats, and why should you? 
But what says our author to this? Why, that the best test of 
the propriety of drinking during a meal, is afforded by the 
sensations of the individual; and that those physicians who 
have insisted on the necessity of a total abstinence from liquid 
during a repast, are wrong. Dr. Paris is certainly the more 
agreeable authority of the two, to say the least of it. 

While on this subject we recommend to our readers the atten- 
tive perusal of the whole section on water in Dr. Paris’s volume, 
including rain water, spring water, river water, (not excepting 
the Dolphin or Grand-Junction water,) well water, snow water, 
lake water, marsh water, toast water, ice water, and we ex- 
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pected to read eaw de groseille, or eau sucrée; but into these 
latter refinements, the author has not thought proper to enter. 
Respecting soda water, we find him delivering sentiments so 
entirely consonant with our own, and of such consequence to the 
reader, that we shall offer no apology for quoting the passage : 

Sopa Water. The modern custom of drinking this inviting beve- 
rage during, or immediately after dinner, has been a pregnant source of 
dyspepsia. By inflating the stomach at such a period, we inevitably 
counteract those muscular contractions which are essential to chymifica- 
tion. The quantity of soda thus introduced scarcely deserves notice : 
with the exception of the carbonic acid gas,* it may be regarded as 
water, more mischievous only in consequence of the oldheation quality 
inducing us to take it at a period at which we should not require the more 
simple fluid. 

On the subject of wine, the doctor is quite learned, and has 
called to his aid Dr. Macculloch, Dr. Henderson, Mr. Brande, 
and Dr. Prout. His observations are full of instruction; and 
their interest is increased by what follows respecting cider, perry, 
and malt liquor. Dr. Paris quotes Jackson, the celebrated 
trainer, as an authority for preferring, in point of health, malt 
liquor to wine. Barley water, and [acqua crudele, (the trans- 
lation of ‘ water gruel,’ according to a newly arrived Italian 
musician, who was made to live upon it during a bad cold in 
England,) would cut but a sorry figure after the preceding sub- 
jects, and we shall therefore say nothing of them. Much less are 
we inclined to offer a single word of opposition to the remarks 
of the doctor on sage tea, which, like balm and rosemary tea, he 
considers as a salutary beverage, possessing the power of allaying 
the irritability of the stomach. We must, however, object to 
our author’s method of spoiling lemon-peel tea, which he directs 
to be made with boiling water. This 1s downright heresy ; and 
we fancy we see that very eminent, and most gentlemanly physi- 
cian, Sir Henry Halford, turn his eyes up in amazement at such 
a doctrine respecting his favourite king's cup. No, Doctor Paris, 
an extremely agreeable beverage to the stomach of invalids, bearing 
the latter appellation, may indeed be made by infusing the thin- 
nest cortical part of the lemon in co/d spring water for two hours, 
and after decanting it, adding a sufficient quantity of syrup of 
capillaire or sugar candy; but not as you direct, by macerating 
common lemon-peel in boiling water. 

Tea, coffee, 6 sat wre are three other important articles of the 
materia alimentaria, which the author passes in review. We 





* Late discoveries have shown, that the carbonic acid exists in a liquid state in 
soda water ; when, therefore, it is hastily swallowed, it robs the stomach of a cer- 
tain portion of heat, as it passes from a liquid.into a gaseous state. It will therefore 
cool as well as distend that organ. 
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lament to say, that he is unaccountably meagre on these points. 
We were surprised, for example, at finding the question so often 
agitated among tea drinkers, of the relative perniciousness of 
black and green tea passed over in silence. ‘There is no doubt 
that the latter is very often found injurious. We are acquainted 
with a medical ee ee who walle some experiments several 
—_ ago on the narcotic effects of green compared to those of 

lack tea; when he found that with a drachm of the concentrated 
extract of the former, a moderate sized dog of the spaniel breed 
was destroyed in a few minutes. We do not, of course, imply 
that because the concentrated extract of any substance is poi- 
sonous, the substance itself must be so. Yet, in such cases, 
there is a well-grounded suspicion that delicate and highly sen- 
sitive constitutions may feel the effects of the poison, however 
mixed and diluted. In the case of green tea there is another cir- 
cumstance which deserves consideration. The author of a treatise 
on prussic acid, published some time ago in this country, was the 
first who acquainted us on the authority of a gentleman who 
resided long in China, and was connected with the tea trade, that 
the particular bluish hue was given to green tea by the Chinese, 
not by its exposure on hot plates of copper, but by mixing with 
the leaves Prussian blue in fine powder on heated cast-iron 
plates. Dr. Paris says, that tea, ‘ when drunk four hours after 
the principal meal, will assist the ulterior stages of digestion.’ 
With regard to coffee, our author has advanced one or two erro- 
neous notions. He assumes, that the custom of taking that 
beverage immediately after dinner, as practised by the French, 
must counteract ‘the evil effects which the peculiar form of their 
diet is calculated to produce. If there be a diet which requires 
less than another the counteracting effect of coffee, it is precisely 
that of the French. Had our author feasted on it for several 
months together, in its genuine state, and at the very head-quarters 
of Gallic cookery, he would have found that no stomach feels 
lighter after a repast, than one so fed, to which coffee may be a 
flavourer, but not a necessary stimulant. Dr. Paris again ob- 
serves, that the Turks use coffee with much advantage, ‘ in abating 
the influence of the inordinate quantities of opium they are 
accustomed to swallow. This comes of not having been nearer 
than within two thousand miles of St. Sophia. From Dr. Paris’s 
statement, it might be inferred that opium eating and coffee 
drinking were equally general in Turkey; but in the first place, 
every Turk, high and low, drinks coffee at least a dozen times a 
day; yet there are not about three or four thousand theriakys, or 
opium eaters at Constantinople; and in the second place, the 
theriaky, who drinks his coffee with the opium in it, or imme- 
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diately after it, far from seeking to abate the influence of that 
drug, is for ever on the look out for the means of increasing its 
effect; if, therefore, coffee does counteract the influence of 
opium, it is without the consciousness, and in opposition to the 
intention of the Ottoman opium eater. If by influence is meant 
the permanent ill effects of opium on the constitution, this is not 
the place to canvass the statement. Dr. Paris has slightly men- 
tioned the fact that coffee is adulterated with preparations of 
roasted peas, beans, kidney beans ; to which he might have added 
rice, nuts, grain of all sorts, and bread. He should also have 
mentioned to his readers, whom he lectures on diet, that of these 
adulterations the last is the least objectionable; and that the 
presence of any or more of the other ingredients is apt to cause 
@ most distressing sensation of weight on the stomach, if the 
adulterated coffee be used daily for some time. 

But we have said enough of ‘ The Treatise on Diet,’ to show 
that, in common with the majority of its readers, we hold the 
work in good estimation, as an agreeable and ingenious book of 

ular medicine, which may cheer the invalid with the hope of 
relief, and furnish him with useful rules of diet. But we cannot 
help wishing that the author would abate its scientific preten- 
sions, and give it a thorough domestic air. 








Art. VII.—The Theatre of the Greeks ; or the History, Litera- 
ture, and Criticism of the Grecian Drama. With an Original 
Treatise on the Principal Tragic and Comic Metres. Second 
Edition. Cambridge. 1827. 


[us work is well adapted for the purpose it has in view—the 
illustration of the Greek drama. It has been usual for the 
young student to engage in a perusal of this difficult branch of 
classical literature, with none of that previous preparation or col- 
lateral assistance which it pre-eminently requires. Not to mention 
his ordinary want of information as regards the history of the 
drama, which, though necessary to the full onnteiinn the 
nature of that kind of poetry, may stili seem too remotely con- 
nected with the existing Greek plays to be an actual deficiency ; 
nor, again, his ignorance of the dramatic dialect and metres, 
which, without external helps, may possibly -be overcome by 
minds of superior talent while engaged upon them; at least 
without some clear ideas of the usages of the ancient stage, 
the Greek dramas are but partially intelligible. The circum- 
stances under which the representation was conducted, the form 
and general arrangements of the theatre; the respective offices 
and disposition of the actors, the nature and duties of the chorus, 
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the proprieties of the scene itself, are essential subjects of in- 
formation, yet they are generally neglected. The publication 
before us is a compilation of the most useful works or parts 
of works on the criticism, history, and antiquities of the drama ; 
among which will be found extracts from Bentley’s Dissertation 
on the Epistles of Phalaris and from Schlegel’s work on Dramatic 
Literature; the more important parts of 'Twining’s Translation 
of Aristotle’s Poetics, and critical remarks, by Dawes, Porson, 
Elmsley, Tate, and the writers in the Museum Criticum. 

If we were disposed to find fault with a useful work, we 
should describe it as over-liberal of condensed critical information. 
Such ample assistance is given to the student, that little is left to 
exercise his own personal thought and judgment. This is a fault 
of not a few publications of the present day, written for our uni- 
versities. From a false estimate of the advantages of accurate 
scholarship, the reader is provided with a multitude of minute 
facts, which are useful to his mind, not when barely remembered, 
but chiefly when he has acquired them for himself. It is,of 
comparatively trifling importance, whether the scholar knows the 
force of ov pj or d\Ad ydp; but it may considerably improve his 
acumen or taste, to have gone through a process of observation, 
comparison, and induction, more or less original and independent 
of grammarians and critics. It is an officious aid which renders 
the acquisition of a language mechanical. Commentators are of 
service to stimulate the mind, and suggest thought ; and though, 
when we view the wide field of criticism, it is impossible they 
should do more, yet, when that field is narrowed to the limit of 
academical success, there is a danger of their indulging indolence, 
or confirming the contracted views of dulness. ‘These remarks are 
not so much directed against a valuable work like the present, 
the very perusal of which may be made an exercise for the mind, 
as against an especial fault of the age. ‘The uses of knowledge 
in forming the intellectual and moral character, are too commonly 
overlooked ; and the possession itself being viewed as a peculiar 
good, short ways are on all subjects excogitated for anitine the 
labour of learning; whereas the very length and process of the 
journey is in many the chief, in all an important advantage. 

But, dismissing a train of thought which would soon lead us 
very far from the range of subjects which the Theatre of the 
Greeks introduces to our notice, we propose to offer some specu- 
lations of our own on Greek tragedy and poetry in general, 
founded on the doctrine of Aristotle as contained in the publi- 
cation before us. A compilation of standard works, (and such in 
its general character is the Greek Theatre,) scarcely affords the 
occasion of lengthened criticism on-itself; whereas it may be of 
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use to the classical student to add some further illustrations of 
the subject which is the common basis of the works compiled. 

Aristotle considers the excellence of a tragedy to depend upon 
its plot—and, since a tragedy, as such, is obviously the exhibition 
of an action, no one can deny his statement to be abstractedly 
true. Accordingly he directs his principal attention to the eco- 
nomy of the fable; determines its range of subjects, delineates 
its proportions, traces its progress from a complication of inci- 
dents to their just and satisfactory arrangement, investigates the 
means of making a train of events striking or affecting, and 
shows how the exhibition of character may be made subservient 
to the purposes of the action. His treatise is throughout inte- 
resting and valuable. It is one thing, however, to form the 
beau ideal of a tragedy on scientific principles; another to point 
out the actual beauty of a particular school of dramatic com- 
position. The Greek ell st are not generally felicitous in 
the construction of their plots. Aristotle, then, rather tells us 
what tragedy should be, than what Greek tragedy really was. 
And this doubtless was the intention of the philosopher. Since, 
however, the Greek drama has obtained so extended and last- 
ing a celebrity, and yet its excellence does not fall under the 
strict rules of the critical art, we should enquire in what it 
consists. 

That the charm of Greek tragedy does not ordinarily arise 
from scientific correctness of plot, is certain as a matter of fact. 
Seldom does any great interest arise from the action; which, 
instead of being progressive and sustained, is commonly either 
a mere necessary condition of the drama, or a convenience for 
the introduction of matter more important than itself. It is 
often stationary—often irregular—sometimes either wants or out- 
lives the catastrophe. In the plays of A®schylus it is always 
simple and inartificial ;—in four out of the seven there is hardly 
any plot at all;—and, though it is of more prominent importance 
in those of Sophocles, yet even here the Gidipus at Colonos is a 
mere series of incidents, and the Ajax a union of two separate 
tales; while in the Philoctetes, which is apparently busy, the cir- 
cumstances of the action are but slighth connected with the 
denouement. The carelessness of Bortghdes in the construction 
of his plots is well known. The action then will be more justly 
done as the vehicle for introducing the personages of the 
drama, than as the principal object of the poet’s art ; it is not in 
the plot, but in the characters, sentiments, and diction, that the 
actual merit and poetry of the composition is placed. To show 
this to the iilndien of the reader, would require a minuter 
investigation of details than our present purpose admits; yet a 
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few instances in point may suggest others tothe memory. E. g. 
in neither the CEdipus Coloneus nor the Philoctetes, the two 
most beautiful plavs of Sophocles, is the plot striking ; but how 
exquisite is the delineation of the characters of Antigone and 
(Edipus, in the former tragedy, particularly in their interview 
with Polynices, and the various her tions of the scene itself 
which the chorus furnishes! In the Philoctetes, again, it is the 
contrast between the worldly-wisdom of Ulysses, the inexperienced 
frankness of Neoptolemus, and the simplicity of the afflicted Phi- 
loctetes, which constitutes the principal charm of the drama. Or 
we may instance the spirit and nature displayed in the grouping of 
the characters in the Prometheus which is almost without action;— 
the stubborn enemy of the new dynasty of gods ; Oceanus trim- 
ming, as an accomplished politician, with the change of affairs ; the 
single-hearted and generous Nereids; and Hermes the favourite 
and instrument of the usurping potentate. So again, the beauties 
of the Thebez are almost idepaadiont of the plot ;—it is the chorus 
which imparts grace and interest to the actionless scene; and the 
speech of Antigone at the end, one of the most simply striking in 
any play, has, scientifically speaking, no place in the tragedy, 
which should already have been brought to its conclusion. Amid 
the multitude of the beauties of the irregular Euripides, it is 
obvious to notice the characters of Alcestis and the Clytemnestra 
of the Electra; the soliloquies of Medea; the picturesque situation 
of Ion, the minister of the Pythian temple ; the opening scene of 
the Orestes; and the dialogues between Phsedra and her attendant 
in the Hyppolytus, and the old man and Antigone in the 
Pheoenissee ;—passages which are either unconnected with the 
development of the plot, or of an importance superior to it. 
Thus the Greek drama, as a fact, was modelled on no scientific 
principle. It was a pure recreation of the imagination, revelling 
without object or meaning beyond its own exhibition. Gods, 
heroes, kings, and dames, enter and retire: they may have a good 
reason for appearing—they may have a very poor one; whatever 
it is, still we have no right to ask for it ;—the question is imperti- 
nent. Let us listen to their harmonious and majestic language— 
to the voices of sorrow, joy, compassion, or religious emotion—to 
the animated odes of the chorus. Why interrupt so divine a 
display of poetical genius by inquiries degrading it to the level 
of every-day events, and implying incompleteness in the action 
till a catastrophe arrives? The very spirit of beauty breathes 
through every part of the composition. We may liken the Greek 
drama to the music of the Italian school ; in which the wonder is, 
how so much richness of invention in detail can be accommodated 
to a style so simple and uniform. Each is the development of 
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grace, fancy, pathos, and taste, in the respective media of repre- 
sentation and sound. 

However true then it may be, that one or two of the most 
celebrated dramas answer to the requisitions of Aristotle’s doc- 
trine, still, for the most part, Greek ‘Tragedy has its own distinct 
and peculiar praise, which must not be lessened by a criticism 
conducted on principles, whether correct or not, still leading to 
excellence of another character. This being, as we hope, shown, 
we shall be still bolder, and proceed to question even the suffi- 
ciency of the rules of Aristotle for the production of dramas of 
the highest order. ‘These rules, it would appear, require a plot 
not merely natural and unaffected, as a vehicle of more poetical 
matter, but one laboured and complicated as the sole legitimate 
channel of tragic effect; and thus tend to withdraw the mind of 
the poet from the spontaneous exhibition of pathos or imagination, 
to a minute diligence in the formation of a plan. To explain 
our views on the subject, we will institute a short comparison 
between three tragedies, the Agamemnon, the Gidipus, and the 
Bacchze, one of each of the tragic poets, where, by reference to 
Aristotle’s principles, we think it will be found that the most 
perfect in plot is not the most poetical. 

Of these the action of the G2dipus Tyrannus is frequently 
instanced by the critic as a specimen of judgment and skill in 
the selection and combination of the incidents; and in this point 
of view it is truly a masterly composition. 'The clearness, pre- 
cision, certainty, and vigour, with which the line of the action 
moves on to its termination, is admirable. The character of 
(Edipus too is finely drawn, and identified with the development 
of the action. 

The Agamemnon of Aschylus presents us with the slow and 
difficult birth of a portentous secret—an event of old written 
in the resolves of destiny, a crime long meditated in the bosom 
of the human agents. The chorus here has an importance 
altogether wanting in the chorus of the Edipus. They throw a 
pall of ancestral honour over the bier of the hereditary monarch, 
which would have been unbecoming im the case of the up- 
start king of Thebes. Till the arrival of Agamemnon, they 
occupy our attention, as the prophetic organ, not commissioned 
indeed but employed by heaven, to proclaim the impending 
horrors. Succeeding to the brief intimation of the watcher who 
opens the pa ‘, they seem oppressed with forebodings of woe and 
crime which they can neither justify nor analyze. The expression 
of their anxiety forms the stream in which the plot flows—every 
thing, even news of joy, takes a colouring from the depth of their 
gloom. On the arrival of the king, they retire before Cassandra, 
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a more regularly commissioned prophetess; who, speaking first 
in figure, then in plain terms, only ceases that we may hear the 
voice of the betrayed monarch himself, informing us of the strikin 
of the fatal blow. Here then the very simplicity of the fable con- 
stitutes its especial beauty. The death of Agamemnon is intimated 
at first—it is accomplished at last: throughout we find but the 
growing in volume and intensity of one and the same note—it is 
a working up of one musical ground, by fugue and imitation, into 
the richness of combined harmony. But we look in vain for the 
progressive and thickening incidents of the G&dipus. 

The action of the Bacche is also simple. It is the history of 
the reception of the worship of Bacchus in Thebes; who, first 
depriving Pentheus of his reason, and thereby drawing him on to 
his ruin, establishes his divinity. The interest of the scene arises 
from the gradual process by which the derangement of the Theban 
king is effected, which is powerfully and originally described. It 
would be comic, were it unconnected with religion. As it is, it 
exhibits the grave irony of a god triumphing over the impotent 
presumption of man, the sport and terrible mischievousness of 
an insulted deity. It is an exemplification of the adage, quem 
deus vult perdere, prius dementat. So delicately balanced is the 
action along the verge of the sublime and grotesque, that it is 
both solemn and humorous, without violence to the propriety 
of the composition: the mad and merry fire of the chorus, the 
imbecile mirth of old Cadmus and Tiresias, and the infatuation 
of Pentheus, who is ultimately induced to dress himself in female 
garb to gain admittance among the Bacche, are made to harmo- 
nize with the terrible catastrophe which concludes the life of the 
intruder. Perhaps the victim’s first discovery of the disguised 
deity is the finest conception in this splendid drama. His mad- 
ness enables him to discern the emblematic horns on the head of 
Bacchus, which were hid from him when in his sound mind; _ yet 
this discovery, instead of leading him to an acknowledgment of 
the divinity, provides him only with matter for a stupid and per- 
plexed astonishment. 

kal ratpoc nuiv mpdaber nyeia@at Coxeic, 

kal ow Képare Kpari mpoomedukevat. 

dX’ i ror’ joba Op; reravpwoar yap odv. 
This play is on the whole the most favourable specimen of the 
genius of Euripides—not breathing the sweet composure, the 
melodious fulness, the majesty and grace of Sophocles; nor rudely 
and overpoweringly tragic as Aischylus; but brilliant, versatile, 
_ imaginative, as well as deeply pathetic. 

Here then are two dramas of extreme poetical power, but 
deficient in skilfulness of plot. Are they on that account to be 
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rated below the CEdipus, which, in spite of its many beauties, 
has not even a share of the richness and sublimity of either ? 

Aristotle, then, it must be allowed, treats dramatic composition 
more as an exhibition of ingenious workmanship, than as a free 
and unfettered effusion of genius. The inferior poem may, on 
his principle, be the better tragedy. He may indeed have in- 
tended solely to delineate the outward framework most suitable 
to the reception of the spirit of poetry, not to discuss the nature 
of poetry itself. If so, it.cannot be denied that, the poetry being 
given equal in the two cases, the more perfect plot will merit the 
greater share of praise. And it may seem to agree with this view 
of his meaning, that he pronounces Euripides, in spite of the irre- 
gularity of his plots, to be, after all, the most tragic of the Greek 
dramatists, inasmuch (i. e.) as he excels in his appeal to those 
passions which the outward form of the drama merely subserves. 
Still there is surely too much stress laid by the philosopher upon 
the artificial part; which, after all, leads to negative, more than 
to positive excellence; and should rather be the natural and (so 
to say) unintentional result of the poet’s feeling and imagination, 
than be separated from them as the direct object of his care. 
Perhaps it is hardly fair to judge of Aristotle’s sentiments by 
the fragment of his work which has come down to us. Yet as 
his natural taste led him to delight in the explication of systems, 
and in those large and connected views which his vigorous talent 
for thinking through subjects supplied, we may be allowed to 
suspect him of entertaining too cold and formal conceptions of 
the nature of poetical composition, as if its beauties were less 
subtile and delicate than they really are. A word has power 
to convey a world of information to the imagination, and to act 
as a spell upon the feelings: there is no need of sustained fiction— 
often no room for it.* Some confirmation of the judgment we 
have ventured to pass on the greatest of analytical philosophers, is 
the account he gives of the source of poetical lames which 
he almost identifies with a gratification of the reasoning faculty, 
placing it in the satisfaction derived from recognising in fiction a 
resemblance to the realities of life—cvpZaive: Oewpodvrac pavOdvew 
Kat ovd\doyilecGat, ri Exacrorv. 

But as we have treated, rather unceremoniously, a deservedly 
high authority, we will try to compensate for our rudeness, by 
illustrating his general doctrine of the nature of poetry, whic 
we hold to be most true and philosophical. 





* The sudden inspiration, e. g. of the blind CEdipus, in the second play bearing 
his name, by which he is enabled, &@«ros 7ynrhpos, to lead the way to his place of 
death, in our judgment, produces more poetical effect than all the skilful intricacy 
of the plot of the Tyrannus. The latter excites an interest which scarcely lasts 
beyond the first reading—the former decies repetita placebit. 
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Poetry, according to Aristotle, is a representation of the ideal. 
Biography and history represent individual characters and actual 
facts; poetry, on the contrary, generalizing from the phenomena 
of nature and life, supplies us with pictures drawn not after an 
existing pattern, but after a creation of the mind. Fidelity is 
the primary merit of biography and history; the essence of 
poetry is fiction. Poesis nihil aliud est (says Bacon) quam his- 
torie imitatio ad placitum. It delineates that perfection which 
the imagination suggests, and to which as a limit the present 
system of divine Providence actually tends. Moreover, by con- 
fining the attention to one series of events and scene of action, 
it bounds and finishes off the confused luxuriance of real nature; 
while, by a skilful adjustment of circumstances, it brings into 
sight the connexion of cause and effect, completes the dependence 
of the parts one on another, and harmonizes the proportions.of 
the whole. It is then but the type and model of history or 
biography, if we may be allowed the comparison, bearing some 
resemblance to the abstract mathematical formula of physics, 
before it is modified by the contingencies of gravity and friction. 
Hence, while it recreates the imagination by the superhuman 
loveliness of its views, it provides a solace for the mind broken 
by the disappointments and sufferings of actual life; and becomes, 
moreover, the utterance of the inward emotions of a right moral 
feeling, seeking a purity and a truth which this world will not 

ve. 

It follows that the poetical mind is one full of the eternal 
forms of beauty and perfection ; these are its material of thought, 
its instrument and medium of observation—these colour each 
object to which it directs its view. It is called imaginative 
or creative, from the originality and independence of its modes 
of thinking, compared with the common-place and matter-of- 
fact conceptions of ordinary minds, which are fettered down to 
the particular and individual. At the same time it feels a natural 
sympathy with every thing great and splendid in the physical 
and moral world; and selecting such from the mass of common 
phenomena, incorporates them, as it were, into the substance of 
its own creations. From living thus in a world of its own, it 
—_ the language of dignity, emotion, and _ refinement. 

igure is its necessary medium of communication with man; 
for in the feebleness of ordinary words to express its ideas, and 
in the absence of terms of abstract perfection, the adoption of 
metaphorical language ‘is the only poor means allowed it for im- 
parting to others its intense feelings. A metrical garb has, in 
all languages, been appropriated to poetry—it is but the outward 
development of the music and harmony within. The verse, far 
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from being a restraint on the true poet, is the suitable index of 
his sense, and is adopted by his free and deliberate choice. 

We shall sneniilly show the applicability of our doctrine to 
the various departments of sented composition ; first, however, 
it will be right to volunteer an explanation which may save it from 
much misconception and objection. Let not our notion be thought 
arbitrarily to limit the number of poets, generally considered such. 
It will be found to lower particular works, or parts of works, ra- 
ther than the writers themselves; sometimes to condemn only the 
vehicle in which the poetry is conveyed. There is an ambiguity 
in the word poetry, which is taken to signify both the talent 
itself, and the written composition which is the result of it. 
Thus there is an apparent, but no real contradiction, in saying a 
poem may be but partially poetical; in some passages more so 
than in others; and sometimes not poetical at all. We only 
maintain—not that writers forfeit the name of poet who fail at 
times to answer to our requisitions, but—that they are poets 
only so far forth and inasmuch as they do answer to them. We 
may grant, for instance, that the vulgarities of old Phoenix in the 
ninth Iliad, or of the nurse of Orestes in the Choephoree, or per- 
haps of the grave-diggers in Hamlet, are in themselves unworthy 
of their respective authors, and refer them to the wantonness of 
exuberant genius; and yet maintain that the scenes in question 
contain much incidental poetry. Now and then the lustre of 
the true metal catches the eye, redeeming whatever is unseemly 
and worthless in the rude ore; still the ore is not the metal. 
Nay sometimes, and not unfrequently in Shakspeare, the intro- 
duction of unpoetical matter may be necessary for the sake of 
relief, or as a vivid expression of recondite conceptions, and (as 
it were) to make friends with the reader’s imagination. This 
necessity, however, cannot make the additions in themselves 
beautiful and pleasing. Sometimes, on the other hand, while 
we do not deny the incidental beauty of a poem, we are ashamed 
and indignant on witnessing the unworthy substance in which that 
beauty is imbedded. This remark applies strongly to the im- 
moral compositions to which Lord Byron devoted his last years. 
Now to proceed with our proposed investigation. 

We will notice descriptive poetry first. Empedocles wrote his 
physics in verse, and Oppian his history of animals. Neither 
were poets—the one was an historian of nature, the other a sort 
of biographer of brutes. Yet a poet may make natural history 
or philosophy the material of his composition. But under his 
hands they are no longer a bare collection of facts or principles, 
but are painted with a meaning beauty and harmonious order 
not their own. Thomson has sometimes been commended for the 
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novelty and minuteness of his remarks upon nature. This is 
not the praise of a poet; whose office rather is to represent 
known phenomena in a new connexion or medium. In L’Allegro 
and I] Penseroso the poetical magician invests the commonest 
scenes of a country life with the hues, first of a mirthful, then 
of a pensive mind.* Pastoral poetry is a description of rustics, 
agriculture, and cattle, softened off and corrected from the rude 
health of nature. Virgil, and much more Pope and others, have 
run into the fault of colouring too highly ;—instead of drawing 
generalized and ideal forms of shepherds, they have given us 
pictures of gentlemen and beaus. Their composition may be 
poetry, but it is not pastoral poetry. 

The difference between poetical and historical narrative may 
be illustrated by the ‘Tales Founded on Facts,’ generally of 
a religious character, so common in the present day, which 
we must not be thought to approve, because we use them for 
our purpose. The author finds in the circumstances of the 
case many, particulars too trivial for public notice, or irrele- 
vant to the main story, or partaking perhaps too much of the 
peculiarity of individual minds:—these he omits. He finds 
connected events separated from each other by time or place, 
or a course of action distributed among a multitude of agents; 
he limits the scene or duration of the tale, and dispenses 
with his host of characters by condensing the mass of incident 
and action in the history of a few. He compresses long con- 
troversies into a concise argument—and exhibits characters 
by dialogue—and (if such be his object) brings prominently 
forward the course of Divine Providence by a fit disposi- 
tion of his materials. ‘Thus he selects, combines, refines, co- 
lours—in fact, poetizes. His facts are no longer actual but 
ideal—a tale founded on facts is a tale generalized from facts. 
‘The authors of Peveril of the Peak, and of Brambletye House, 
have given us their respective descriptions of the profligate times 
of Charles II. Both accounts are interesting, but for different 
reasons. That of the latter writer has the fidelity of history— 
Walter Scott’s picture is the hideous reality unintentionally 
softened and decorated by the poetry of his own mind. Miss 
Edgeworth sometimes apologizes for certain incidents in her 
tales, by stating they took place ‘ by one of those strange chances 





* It is the charm of the descriptive poetry of a religious mind, that nature is 
viewed in a moral connexion. Ordinary writers (e. g.) compare aged men to trees 
in autumn—a gifted poet will reverse the metaphor. Thus :— 

‘ How quiet shows the woodland scene ! 
Each flower and tree, its duty done, 
Reposing in decay serene, 
Like weary men when age is won,’ &c. 
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which occur in life, but seem incredible when found in writing. 
Such an excuse evinces a misconception of the principle of fiction, 
which, being the perfection of the actual, prohibits the introduc- 
tion of any such anomalies of experience. It is by a similar 
impropriety that painters sometimes introduce unusual sunsets, or 
other singular phenomena of lights and forms. Yet some of Miss 
E.’s works contain much poetry of narrative. ‘ Manceuvring” is 
perfect in its way—the plot and characters are natural, without 
being too real to be pleasing. 

Character is beet poetical by a like process. The writer 
draws indeed from experience; but unnatural peculiarities are 
laid aside, and harsh contrasts reconciled. If it be said, the 
fidelity of the imitation is often its greatest merit, we have only to 
reply, that in such cases the pleasure is not poetical, but consists 
in the mere recognition. All novels and tales which introduce 
real characters, are in the same degree unpoetical. Portrait- 
painting, to be poetical, should furnish an abstract representation 
of an individual; the abstraction being more rigid, inasmuch as 
the painting is confined to one point of time. The artist should 
draw independently of the ener of attitude, dress, occasional 
feeling, and transient action. He should depict the general spirit 
of his subject—as if he were copying from memory, not from a 
few particular sittings. An ordinary painter will delineate with 
rigid fidelity, and will make a caricature. But the learned artist 
contrives so to temper his composition, as to sink all offensive 
peculiarities and hardnesses of individuality, without diminishing 
the striking effect of the likeness, or acquainting the casual spec- 
tator with the secret of his art. Miss Edgeworth’s representations 
of the Irish character are actual, and not poetical—nor were the 
intended to be so. They are interesting, because they are faithful. 
If there is poetry about them, it exists in the personages them- 
selves, not in her representation of them. She is only the accurate 
reporter in word of what was poetical in fact. Hence, moreover, 
when a deed or incident is streking in itself, a judicious writer is 
led to describe it in the most simple and colourless terms, his own 
being unnecessary ; e. g. if the greatness of the action itself ex- 
cites the imagination, or the depth of the suffering interests the 
feelings. In the usual phrase, the circumstances are left to 
: speak for themselves.’ 

Let it not be said that our doctrine is adverse to that indivi- 
duality in the delineation of character, which is a principal 
charm of fiction.* It is not necessary for the ideality of a com- 
position to avoid those minuter shades of difference between 
man and man, which give to poetry its plausibility and life; but 








* See this point more fully explained p. 26 of the present Number. 
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merely such violation of general nature, such improbabilities, 
wanderings, or coarsenesses, as interfere with the refined and 
delicate enjoyment of the imagination; which would have the 
elements of beauty extracted out of the confused multitude of 
ordinary actions and habits, and combined with consistency and 
ease. Nor does it exclude the introduction of imperfect or 
odious characters. The original conception of a weak or guilty 
mind may have its intrinsic beauty. And much more so, when 
it is connected with a tale which finally adjusts whatever is repre- 
hensible in the personages themselves. Richard and Iago are 
subservient to the plot. Moral excellence of character may 
sometimes be even a fault. The Clytemnestra of Euripides is 
so interesting, that the divine vengeance, which is the main sub- 
ject of the drama, seems almost unjust. Lady Macbeth, on the 
contrary, is the conception of one deeply learned in the poetical 
art. She is polluted with the most heinous crimes, and meets 
the fate she deserves. Yet there is nothing in the picture to 
offend the taste, and much to feed the imagination. Romeo and 
Juliet are too good for the termination to which the plot leads— 
so are Ophelia and the bride of Lammermoor. In these cases 
there is something inconsistent with correct beauty, and therefore 
unpoetical. We do not say the fault could be avoided without 
sacrificing more than would be gained; still it is a fault. It is 
scarcely possible for a poet satisfactorily to connect innocence 
with ultimate unhappiness, when the notion of a future life is 
excluded. Honours paid to the memory of the dead are some 
alleviation of the harshness. In his use of the doctrine of a future 
life, Southey is admirable. Other writers are content to conduct 
their heroes to temporal happiness—Southey refuses present 
comfort to his Ladurlad, Thalaba, and Roderick, but carries 
them on through suffering to another world. The death of his 
hero is the termination of the action; yet so little in two of them, 
at least, does this catastrophe excite sorrowful feelings, that some 
readers may be startled to be reminded of the fact. If a melan- 
choly is thrown over the conclusion of the Roderick, it is from 
the peculiarities of the hero’s previous history. 

Opinions, feelings, manners, and customs, are made poetical 
by the delicacy or splendour with which they are expressed. 
This is seen in the ode, elegy, sonnet, and ballad ; in which a 
single idea perhaps, or familiar occurrence, is invested by the 
poet with pathos or dignity. The ballad of Old Robin Gray 
will serve, for an instance, out of a multitude; again, Lord 
Byron’s Hebrew Melody, beginning ‘ Were my bosom as false,’ 
&c.; or Cowper’s Lines on his Mother’s Picture; or Milman’s 
Funeral Hymn in the Martyr of Antioch; or Milton’s Sonnet 
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on his Blindness; or Bernard Barton’s Dream. As picturesque 
specimens, we may name Campbell’s Battle of the Baltic; or 
Joanna Baillie’s Chough and Crow; and for the more exalted 
and splendid style, Gray’s Bard; or Milton’s Hymn on the Na- 
tivity; in which facts, with which every one is familiar, are 
made new by the colouring of a poetical imagination. It must 
all along be observed, that we are not adducing instances for 
their own sake; but in order to illustrate our general doctrine, 
and to show its applicability to those compositions which are, by 
universal consent, acknowledged to be poetical. 

The department of poetry we are now speaking of, is of much 
wider extent than might at first sight appear. It will include such 
moralizing and philosophical poems as Young’s Night Thoughts, 
and Byron’s Childe Harold.* There is much bad taste, at pre- 
sent, in the judgment passed on compositions of this kind. It 
is the fault of the day to mistake mere eloquence for poetry ; 
whereas, in direct opposition to the conciseness and simplicity of 
the poet, the talent of the orator consists in making much of a 
single idea. ‘ Sic dicet ille ut verset sepe multis modis eandem 
et unam rem, et hereat in eadem commoreturque sententia. 
This is the great art of Cicero himself, who, whether he is en- 
gaged in statement, argument, or raillery, never ceases till he 
has exhausted the subject; going round about it, and placing it 
in every different light, yet without repetition to offend or weary 
the reader. This faculty seems to consist in the power of throwing 
off harmonious sentences, which, while they have a respectable 
proportion of meaning, yet are especially intended to charm the 
ear. In popular poems, common ideas are unfolded with copi- 
ousness, and set off in polished verse—and this is called poetry. 
In the Pleasures of Hope we find this done with exquisite taste ; 
but it is in his minor poems that the author’s powerful and free 
poetical genius rises to its natural elevation. In Childe Harold, 
too, the writer is carried through his Spenserian stanza with the 
unweariness and equable fulness of accomplished eloquence ; 
opening, illustrating, and heightening one idea, before he passes 
on to another. His composition is an extended funeral oration 
over buried joys and pleasures. His laments over Greece, Rome, 
and the fallen in various engagements, have quite the character 
of panegyrical orations; while by the very attempt to describe 
the celebrated buildings and sculptures of antiquity, he seems 
to confess that they are the poetical text, his the rhetorical com- 
ment. Still it is a work of sland talent, though as a whole, 
not of the highest poetical excellence. Juvenal is, perhaps, the 





* We would here mention Rogers’s Jialy, if such a cursory notice could convey 
our high opinion of its merit. 
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only ancient author who habitually substitutes declamation for 
try.* 

The philosophy of mind may equally be made subservient to 
poetry, as the philosophy of nature. It is a common fault to 
mistake a mere knowledge of the heart for poetical talent. Our 
greatest masters have known better ;—they have subjected meta- 
physics to their art. In Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard, and Othello, 
the philosophy of mind is but the material of the poet. These 
personages are ideal; they are effects of the contact of a given 
internal character with given outward circumstances, the results . 
of combined conditions determining (so to say) a moral curve of 
original and inimitable properties. Philosophy is exhibited in 
the same subserviency to poetry in many parts of Crabbe’s Tales 
of the Hall. In the writings of this author there is much to 
offend a refined taste; but at least in the work in question there 
is much of a highly poetical cast. It is a representation of the 
action and re-action of two minds upon each other and upon the 
world around them. ‘Two brothers of different characters and 
fortunes, and strangers to each other, meet. Their habits of mind, 
the formation of those habits by external circumstances, their 
—— media of judgment, their points of mutual attraction 
and repulsion, the mental position of each in relation to a variety 
of trifling phenomena of every-day nature and life, are beautifully 
developed in a series of tales moulded into a connected narrative. 
We are tempted to single out the fourth book, which gives an 
account of the childhood and education of the younger brother, 
and which for variety of thought as well as fidelity of description 
is in our judgment beyond praise. 'The Waverley novels would 
afford us specimens of a similar excellence. One striking pecu- 
liarity of these tales is the author’s practice of describing a group 
of characters bearing the same general features of mind, and 
placed in the same general circumstances; yet so contrasted with 





* The difference between oratory and poetry is well illustrated by a passage in a 
recent tragedy. 
Col. Joined! by what tie ? 
Rien. By hatred— 
By danger—the two hands that tightest grasp 
Each other—the two cords that soonest knit 
A fast and stubborn tie ; your true love knot 
Is nothing to it. Faugh! the supple touch 
Of pliant interest, or the dust of time, 
Or the pin-point of temper, loose or rot 
Or snap love’s silken band. Fear and old hate 
They are sure weavers—they work for the storm, 
The whirlwind, and the rocking surge ; their knot 
Endures till death. 
The idea is good, and if expressed in a line or two, might have been poetry— 
spread out into nine or ten lines, it yields but a languid and ostentatious declamation. 
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each other in minute differences of mental constitution, that each 
diverges from the common starting-place into a path peculiar to 
himself. ‘The brotherhood of villains in Kenilworth, of knights 
in Ivanhoe, and of enthusiasts in Old Mortality, are instances of 
this. ‘This bearing of character and plot on each other is not 
often found in Byron’s poems. The Corsair is intended for a 
remarkable personage. We pass by the inconsistencies of his 
character, considered by itself. The grand fault is, that whether 
it be natural or not, we are obliged to accept the author’s word 
for the fidelity of his portrait. We are told, not shown, what the 
hero was. There is nothing in the plot which results from his 
peculiar formation of mind. An every-day bravo might equally 
well have satisfied the requirements of the action. Childe Harold, 
again, if he is any thing, is a being professedly isolated from the 
world, and uninfluenced by it. One might as well draw Tityrus’s 
stags grazing in the air, as a character of this kind; which yet, 
with more or less alteration, passes through successive editions in 
his other poems. Byron had very little versatility or elasticity 
of genius; he did not know how to make poetry out of existing 
materials. He declaims in his own way, and has the upperhand 
as long as he is allowed to go on; but, if interrogated on prin- 
ciples of nature and good sense, he is at once put out and brought 
toastand. Yet his conception of Sardanapalus and Myrrha is 
fine and ideal, and in the style of excellence which we have just 
been admiring in Shakspeare and Scott. 

These illustrations of Aristotle’s doctrine may suffice. 

Now let us proceed to a fresh position; which, as before, shall 
first be broadly stated, then modified and explained. How does 
originality differ from the poetical talent? Without affecting 
the accuracy of a definition, we may call the latter the originality 
of right moral feeling. 

Originality may perhaps be defined the power of abstracting 
for oneself, and is in thought what strength of mind is in action. 
Our opinions are commonly derived from education and society 
Common minds transmit as they receive, good and bad, true and 
false; minds of original talent feel a continual propensity to in- 
vestigate subjects and strike out views for themselves ;—so that 
even old and established truths do not escape modification and 
accidental change when subjected to this process of mental diges- 
tion. Even the style of original writers is stamped with the 
peculiarities of their minds. When originality is found apart 
from good sense, which more or less is frequently the case, it 
shows itself in paradox and rashness of sentiment, and eccentricity 
of outward conduct. Poetry, on the other hand, cannot be sepa- 
rated from its good sense, or taste, as it is called; which is one of its 
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elements. It is originality energizing in the world of beauty ; 
the originality of grace, purity, refinement, and feeling. We do 
not hesitate to say, that poetry is ultimately founded on correct 
moral perception;—that where there is no sound principle in 
exercise there will be no poetry, and that on the whole (originality 
being granted) in proportion to the standard of a writer’s moral 
character, will his compositions vary in poetical excellence. This 
position, however, requires some explanation. * 

Of course, then, we do not mean to imply that a poet must 
necessarily display virtuous and religious feeling ;—we are not 
speaking of the actual material of poetry, but of its sources. 
A right moral state of heart is the formal and scientific condition 
of a poetical mind. Nor does it follow from our position that 
every poet must in fact be a man of consistent and practical prin- 
ciple ; except so far as good feeling commonly produces or results 
from good practice. Burns was a man of inconsistent practice— 
still, it is known, of much really sound principle at bottom. 
Thus his acknowledged poetical talent is in no wise inconsistent 
with the truth of our doctrine, which will refer the beauty which 
exists in his compositions to the remains of a virtuous and diviner 
nature within him. Nay, further than this, our theory holds 
good even though it be + ao that a bad man may write a poem. 
As motives short of the purest lead to actions intrinsically good, 
so frames of mind short of virtuous will produce a partial and 
limited poetry. But even where it is exhibited, the poetry of 
a vicious mind will be inconsistent and debased; i. e. so far 
only such, as the traces and shadows of holy truth still remain 
upon it. On the other hand, a right moral feeling places the 
mind in the very centre of that circle from which all the rays 
have their origin and range; whereas minds otherwise placed 
command but a portion of the whole circuit of poetry. Allow- 
ing for human infirmity and the varieties of opinion, Milton, 
Spenser, Cowper, Wordsworth, and Southey, may be con- 
sidered, as far as their writings go, to approximate to this moral 
centre. The following are added as further illustrations of our 
meaning. Walter Scott’s centre is chivalrous honour; Shak- 
speare exhibits the 760c, the physiognomy of an unlearned and 
undisciplined piety; Homer the religion of nature and the 
heart, at times debased by polytheism. All these poets are reli- 
gious:—the occasional irreligion of Virgil’s poetry is painful to 





* A living prelate, in his Academical Prelections, even suggests the converse of 
our position—‘ Neque enim facile crediderim de eo qui semel hac imbutus fuerit disciplind, 
qui in id totd mentis acie assuefactus fuerit incumbere, ut quid sit in rebus decens, quid 
pulchrum, quid congruum, penitus intueretur, quin idem harum rerum perpetuum amorem 
foveat, et cum ab his studiis discesserit, etiam ad reliqua vite officia earum imaginem quasi 
animo infixam transferat.’ 
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the admirers of his general taste and delicacy. Dryden’s Alex- 
ander’s Feast is a magnificent compusition, and has high poetical 
beauties; but to a delicate judgment there is something intrinsi- 
cally unpoetical in the end to which it is devoted, the — of 
revel and sensuality. It corresponds to a process of clever rea- 
soning erected on an untrue foundation—the one is a fallacy, the 
other is out of taste. Lord Byron’s Manfred is in parts intensely 
poetical; yet the refined mind naturally shrinks from the spirit 
which here and there reveals itself, and the basis on which the 
fable is built. From a perusal of it we should infer, according to 
the above theory, that there was right and fine feeling in the poet’s 
mind, but that the central and consistent character was wanting. 
From the history of his life we know this to be the fact. The 
connexion between want of the religious principle and want of 
poetical feeling, is seen in the instances of Hume and Gibbon ; 
who had radically unpoetical minds. Rousseau is not an excep- 
tion to our doctrine, for his heart was naturally religious. 
Lucretius too had much poetical talent; but his work evinces 
that his miserable philosophy was rather the result of a bewildered 
judgment than a corrupt heart. 

According to the above theory, revealed religion should be 
especially poetical—and it is so in fact. While its disclosures 
have an originality in them to engage the intellect, they have a 
beauty to satisfy the moral nature. It presents us with those 
ideal forms of excellence in which a poetical mind delights, and 
with which all grace and harmony are associated. It brings us 
into a new world—a world of overpowering interest, of the sub- 
limest views, and the tenderest and purest feelings. The peculiar 
grace of mind of the New Testament writers, is as striking as the 
actual effect produced upon the hearts of those who have imbibed 
their spirit. At present we are not concerned with the practical, 
but the poetical nature of revealed truth. With Christians a 
poetical view of things is a duty—we are bid to colour all things 
with hues of faith, to see a divine meaning in every event, and a 
super-human tendency. Even our friends ten are invested 
with unearthly brightness—no longer imperfect men, but beings 
taken into divine favour, stamped with his seal, and in training 
for future happiness. It may be added that the virtues pecu- 
liarly Christian are especially poetical ;—meekness, gentleness, 
compassion, contentment, modesty, not to mention the devotional 
virtues: whereas the ruder and more ordinary feelings are the 
instruments of rhetoric more justly than of poetry—anger, indig- 
nation, emulation, martial spirit, and love of independence. 

A few remarks on poetical composition, and we have done.— 
The art of composition is merely accessary to the poetical talent. 
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But where that talent exists it necessarily gives its own character 
to the style, and renders it perfectly different from all others. 
As the poet’s habits of mind lead to contemplation rather than 
communication with others, he is more or less obscure, according 
to the particular style of poetry he has adopted ; less so, in epic 
or narrative and dramatic representation—more so, in odes and 
chorusses. He will be obscure, moreover, from the depth of his 
feelings, which require a congenial reader to enter into then— 
and from their acuteness, which shrinks from any formal accuracy 
in the expression of them. And he will be obscure, not only from 
the carelessness of genius and from the originality of his concep. 
tions, but (it may be) from natural deficiency in the power of clear 
and eloquent expression, which, we must repeat, is a talent distinct 
from poetry, though often mistaken for it. 

Dexterity in composition, or eloquence as it may be called in a 
contracted sense of the word, is however manifestly more or less 
necessary in every branch of literature, though its elements may be 
different in each. Poetical eloquence consists, first in the power of 
illustration—which the poet uses, not as the orator, voluntarily, for 
the sake of clearness or ornament ; but almost by constraint, as the 
sole outlet and expression of intense inward feeling. This spon- 
taneous power of comparison is in some poetical minds entirely 
wanting; these of course cannot show to advantage as poets.— 
Another talent necessary to composition is the power of unfolding 
the meaning in an orderly manner. A poetical mind is often too 
impatient to explain itself justly ; it is overpowered by a rush of 
emotions, which sometimes want of power, sometimes the indo- 
lence of inward enjoyment prevents it from describing. Nothing 
is more difficult than to analyse the feelings of our own minds; 
and the power of doing so, whether natural or acquired, is clearly 
distinct from experiencing them. Yet, though distinct from the 
poetical talent, it is obviously necessary to its exhibition. Hence 
It is a common praise bestowed upon writers, that they express 
what we have often felt but could never describe. ‘The power 
of arrangement, which is necessary for an extended poem, is a 
modification of the same talent ;—being to poetry what method 
is to logic.—Besides these qualifications, poetical composition 
requires that command of language which is the mere effect of 
practice. The poet is a compositor; words are his types; he 
must have them within reach, and in unlimited abundance. 
Hence the need of careful labour to the accomplished poet—not 
in order that his diction may attract, but that language may be 
subjected to him. He studies the art of composition as we might 
learn dancing or elocution; not that we may move or speak 
according to rule, but that by the very exercise our voice and 
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carriage may become so unembarrassed as to allow of our doing 
what we will with them. 

A talent for composition then is no essential part of poetry, 
though indispensable to its exhibition. Hence it would seem 
that attention to the language for its own sake evidences not the 
true poet but the mere artist. Pope is said to have tuned our 
tongue. We certainly owe much to him—his diction is rich, 
musical, and expressive. Still he is not on this account a poet ; 
he elaborated his composition for its own sake. If we give him 
poetical praise on this account, we may as ——— bestow 
it on a tasteful cabinet-maker. This does not forbid us to as- 
cribe the grace of his verse to an inward principle of poetry, 
which supplied him with archetypes of the beautiful and splendid 
to work by. But a similar internal gift must direct the skill of 
every fancy-artist who subserves the luxuries and elegancies of 
life. On the other hand, though Virgil is celebrated as a master 
of composition, yet his style is so identified with his conceptions, 
as their pane developement, as to preclude the possibility of 
our viewing the one apart from the other. In Milton, again, the 
harmony of the verse is but the echo of the inward music which 
the thoughts of the poet breathe. In Moore’s style the ornament 
continually outstrips the sense. Cowper and Walter Scott, on 
the other hand, are slovenly in their versification. Sophocles 
writes, on the whole, without studied attention to the style; but 
Euripides frequently affects a simplicity and prettiness which 
exposed him to the ridicule of the comic poets. Lastly, the 
style of Homer’s poems is perfect in their particular department. 
It is free, manly, simple, perspicuous, energetic, and varied. 
It is the style of one who rhapsodized without deference to 
hearer or judge, in an age prior to the temptations which more 
or less prevailed over succeeding writers—before the theatre had 
degraded poetry into an exhibition, and criticism narrowed it 
into an art. 


Ant. VIII.—A Comparative View of the Social Life of England 
and France, from the Restoration of Charles the Second to the 
French Revolution. By the Editor of Madame Du Deffand’s 
Letters. 8vo. pp. 462. London. 1828. 


HE social characteristics of nations form the truest commen- 
tary upon their political fortunes. Enquiries into the man- 
ners of various periods and countries are rich in materials either 
for lively delineation, or serious study; and even apart from the 
severer applicatién of which such researches are susceptible, 
they have the indescribable charm of unfolding to us the images 
and feelings of departed ages, in all the freshness and vivid 
colouring of a present reality. 
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But it is in a higher point of view than as merely affording to 
history its picturesque colouring and embellishment, that the 
transitions and contrasts of national manners are principally de- 
serving of contemplation. The value of any system of human 
government, or any civil constitution of society, can rationally 
be measured by no other standard than its influence on virtue 
and happiness: the degree in which these qualities have been 
promoted and diffused among a people, can be accurately inves- 
tigated only by the study of their social relations. T'ried by 
any other historical test than this, applied to any but the one 
practical conclusion of utility, the most attractive theories of 
political science are but splendid dreams. It is from the analogy 
of what has been, that the only sound maxims of public wisdom 
are deducible for the future; and the surest records that can 
guide us are the living volumes of national manners. 

There is, however, this difficulty incident to all speculations 
upon the relative character and fate of nations, that the moral 
causes and effects of their social institutions are often too closely 
interwoven to be readily separable. It is not easy to determine 
the influence which accidents of position, climate, and race, may 
have exercised in forming the physical and intellectual faculties 
of a people; nor to distinguish how far the pursuits, to which 
nations have been invited by the fortuitous combination of local 
opportunities and hereditary biases, may have been instrumental 
in producing also their peculiar institutions ; nor to discriminate 
between the tendency of such institutions in the absence of dis- 
turbing causes, and their mere reaction upon the pre-existent 
circumstances of the case in which their birth and growth have 
originated. In effect, there is, in considering the history of any 
particular country, a perpetual danger of confounding the reci- 
procal bearings of political and social agencies, and of mistaking 
the operations of each for the other. 

The only secure method, therefore, to guard against arguing 
from false premises, is to pursue a steady course of comparative 
induction: to examine not a single country, but different and 
various theatres of human action ; and to select from among them, 
for the leading experiments of the enquiry, — where 
either opposite catastrophes have been produced under circum- 
stances originally similar, or coincident results have flowed from 
causes apparently incongruous. Thus, if we find two states 
distinguished by a very unequal measure of natural advantages 
in climate or geographical position, but displaying the same 
energies and enjoying the same prosperity, we learn to follow 
out and compare in both those social institutions, which have 
severally laid the foundations of a common greatness. Or, if in 
two nations, equally favoured by the gifts of nature and the 
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original circumstances of their history, we observe an opposition 
of fortune and aspect, it is by tracing up and analyzing the tran- 
sitions of their manners, feelings, and political constitutions in suc- 
cessive epochs, that we ascend to the true sources of the diversities 
in condition and character which they ultimately exhibit. 

We know not, indeed, that, in historical essays, any such plan 
of philosophical induction has ever yet been very systematically 
attempted. But it seems to have been upon some conception of 
the kind, that the ‘ Editor of Madame Du Deffand’s Letters’ 
has sketched out the volume before us; and whether the fore- 
thought of any very methodical conclusion entered or not into 
the author’s* design, it must, at least, be admitted, that the two 
nations between which the parallel is drawn, and the contempo- 
raneous period of their history which is brought under the same 
point of vision, are both very happily chosen for the purposes of 
such an enquiry. The interval from the English Restoration to 
the French Revolution, embraces no inconsiderable portion of 
whatever is striking in the fortunes of either country ; nor would 
it be possible to adduce any other common period of equal 
length in their annals, in which is contained so much that illus- 
trates the distinct qualities of the two people, or that has more 
decidedly shaped the course of their political fate, and deter- 
mined the bent of their moral characteristics. 

In the one country, the epoch in question ushers in the happy 
consummation of the struggle for the settlement of the national 
liberties. 'The mature and solid blessings of that settlement are 
illustrated in the subsequent annals of a whole century; and the 
expansion of the national genius and enterprise, the progressive 
improvement of all the peaceful arts, of wealth, knowledge, and 
elegance, present one of the most instructive pictures of society 
which the world has yet seen realized. A result, which no other 
union of political institutions and domestic manners has ever in 
an equal degree produced; a system, to borrow the reflection of 
an accomplished writer, which offers the most beautiful pheno- 
menon in the history of mankind, and has reconciled the dis- 
cordant elements of luxury and virtue, order and freedom. 











* The writer of the volume before us would probably suspect us of affected 
nonchalance had we failed to discover a lady veiled under the word author ; nor can 
she consider it rudeness that we invite our readers to look under the corner of the 
veil which she herself has raised, in a moment of just indignation, at the wrongs 
of her sex. (p. 319.) Had we noticed only the vigour of thought, and thorough 
knowledge of the political and moral history of Europe which the work displays, 
we might have overlooked the few words which remove all doubt as to the sex of 
the author. But we had been convinced, long before we came to that passage, that 
had the writer been a man, his pictures of female virtue would have shown less 
identity of feeling, and more impassioned admiration ; while the unvarnished tales 
of female shame which abound in the Comparative View, could not have united so 
much real delicacy with so much freedom. 
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In the rival empire, on the other hand, the same period opens 
with the completion of a vigorous and splendid despotism, of 
which it was the professed object and boast to advance the 
national glory in arts and arms. The fortune of the state, and 
the aspect of society among its people during the long remainder 
of the period, furnish the sequel and moral to that short-lived 
triumph of dazzling grandeur. We first find the cessation of 
civil wars, and the consolidation of the monarchy under a young 
and ambitious prince, giving an impulse of energy and enter- 
prise to the national mind, which for a time concealed the demo- 
ralizing influence of an arbitrary government. The thirst of 
military renown, and the devotion of personal loyalty, threw a 
veil over that debasement of every principle of patriotism, 
which resolved the political duties of the citizen into the servile 
creed of implicit obedience to the will of one man. A martial 
nobility, and a brave and quick-sighted people, strangely sub- 
mitted to the monstrous doctrine, that they existed as a nation 
but to bow to the decrees, to illustrate the glory, and to minister 
to the luxury of their ‘ grand monarque. The love of country 
and the pride of birth were transmuted and narrowed into a 
blind adoration for the person of a despot, and an unmeaning 
enthusiasm for the support of his selfish dignity. The public 
good and the public honour had no other signification in the 
national vocabulary, than the pleasure and the aggrandizement 
of the prince. A career of foreign victory and courtly magni- 
ficence intoxicated the pride of the nation, and fed the popular 
idolatry of their sovereign—until his insatiable lust of conquest 
was visited with its retributive consequences. Calamitous wars 
and ruined finances clouded the evening of his reign; and the 
people awoke from their dream of adulation and vanity, to 
invoke curses on the prodigal ambition which they themselves 
had nourished in their despot. 

It was then that the real fruits of unlimited monarchy began 
to be tasted by all ranks of the population below the privileged 
aristocracy: but the evil was already irretrievable. Under the 
yoke of a government which had long stifled the breath of 
public opinion, all popular spirit and sense of civil rights seemed 
to have been extinguished. By the mere force of habit, the 
mass of the people still crouched before the idol on the throne, 
even when the vigour of its tyranny had decayed, and unrequited 
loyalty had withered within them. It mattered little to their 
rulers that the common herd were miserable and discontented, 
as long as, in prescriptive oppression on the one part and 
endurance on the other, it was forgotten that the same causes 
which can render a population wretched, may end in making 
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them dangerous. Between an aristocracy which subsisted on 
its exclusive title to all public dignity, office, and wealth, and 
the subject millions embraced in the sweeping and contemptuous 
reproach of plebeian disqualification, there could be no sympathy 
of feeling or community of interests. Among the privileged 
orders themselves, the degeneration of character was longer 
arrested. The spirit of honour and the sense of personal supe- 
riority, still survived to swell the hearts and warm the imagina- 
tion of a proud and gallant nobility, even when their dignity 
and almost their existence itself rt Sood alike the property 
and the sport of a master. In utter degradation from their ancient 
ieeians on the crown, they preserved, at least, one boast 
and distinction of their order ; and the nobles of France continued 
brave and courteous, when they had forgotten every other virtue. 
The profession of devoted loyalty—in itself a generous senti- 
ment, but only when subordinate, to the manly principles of 
freedom—disguised the meanness of passive submission; and a 
communion with the monarch in the offices of state threw an air 
of splendour over servitude. The elegant spectacle of the most 
polished court in Europe assisted the illusion; and the aspect of 
French aristocratic society was never more brilliant, gay, and 
refined, than when public spirit and national virtue had become 
utterly extinct. 

Meanwhile, first a profligate regency, and subsequently a long 
debauched and effeminate reign, completed the work of demora- 
lization: the most shameless abuses crept into every department 
of state, and yearly multiplied with frightful rapidity ; the ex- 
ample of a dissolute court and capital disseminated its contagion 
through the provinces; and libertinism and irreligion every- 
where penetrated into the recesses of private life, and defiled the 
sources of domestic affection and piety. A worn out despotism, 
a weak, unprincipled, and wasteful course of political adminis- 
tration, bankrupt finances, a luxurious and thoughtless court, a 
polluted literature, and a universal depravity of manners, all 
conspired to overspread the land with a moral pestilence. No- 
thing short of the dissolution of the very elements of such a 
society could allow a more wholesome combination ; nothing but 
a political hurricane could purify so foul an atmosphere; and 
the convulsion which at last overthrew the whole fabric of ancient 
institutions—appalling and horrible as were its ravages—was 
necessary to sweep away the accumulated mass of corruption. 

It is thus that the period between the English Restoration 
and the French Revolution offers a practical example—the most 
remarkable, perhaps, in the world’s history—of the fair and 
protracted trial of opposite systems of government in two neigh- 
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bouring countries, almost equally distinguished for the mental 
illumination and the energetic character, the industry, enterprise, 
and natural talents of their inhabitants. In the one, the epoch 
opens with the settlement of a constitutional, in the other, of an 
arbitrary monarchy: on each, the effects are illustrated by the 
experience of a century in the relative condition of the people, 
and the fortunes of the state. If in England this whole period 
was one of progressive prosperity, of order, morality, and in- 
ternal peace: if in France, the course of events was reversed, 
and that which commenced in glory and magnificence darkened 
through the gradations of corruption and disorder, of popular 
wretchedness and universal profligacy, to the catastrophe which 
exhibited the awful cane of a mighty nation in its agony: 
if these extreme pictures of human society were realized in two 
fair and contiguous regions, on which the natural bounties of 
Providence had been equally poured, it must be obvious that 
these differences could have ics produced only by the difference 
of religious, social, and political institutions. 

Aware that the comparative view of social life in the two 
countries during so momentous a period must abound in very 
curious illustrations of their opposite fortunes, our expectations 
far outstripped the plan of. the volume before us. We acknow- 
ledge that it presents very interesting sketches, and many judi- 
cious and spirited observations; but it wants arrangement in the 
pictures; and leaves the peculiarities of the two national cha- 
racters, which should have been made to appear by contrast, 
more to be.inferred than perceived. It would almost appear that 
the familiarity of the author’s acquaintance, both with her mate- 
rials, and with the construction of society in the countries and 
age which she has selected, had stood in the way of her success. 
She seems to have taken for granted that none can be ignorant of 
that on which she is herself so well informed. She has measured 
the extent of her readers’ knowledge by her own, and has set out 
with determining that they shall already have known all that it 
can be necessary for her to tell them. She protests that she 
‘ has endeavoured to avoid all recapitulations of well known cir- 
cumstances, anecdotes, and characters, belonging to a period so 
familiar to the reading world, or at least to that part of it here 
addressed ;’ and, therefore, as it is precisely with particulars of 


persons and things that best illustrate the tone of manners and 
opinions, it follows that she has sedulously excluded from her 
volume the very species of matter and evidence which was most 
indispensable to give substance to her outlines, to explain her 
general assertions, and to make the justice of her conclusions 
evident. There is nothing an historical writer should more care- 
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fully avoid than the common fear of recurring to familiar inci- 
dents: as if in works, not of fancy but of fact, the novelty of 
the transactions constituted any part of the merit of the writer, 
or as if the praise of originality were due, not to the philoso- 
phical application of facts, but to the mere priority of their 
relation. Facts in history, like words and nomenclatures in 
learning, are but the instruments of thought: useful only in their 
— and valuable only in proportion to the frequency 
which they admit of being so used. 

It is indeed much to be regretted that a writer who possesses 
both information and intellectual powers so thoroughly compe- 
tent to do full justice to the present subject, should have restricted 
her work to the narrow limits laid down in the introductory 
chapter. Fixing upon the Restoration of Charles II. as ‘ the 
= at which the two nations may be considered as having 

en in a state of the most entire alienation from each other,’ the 
author -seems to have deemed it unnecessary to carry back her 
illustration of the opposite peculiarities of their character during 
the earlier epochs of their history. Or, at least, she has not even 
glanced at the fact, that the foundations of this opposition of 
social character had been decidedly laid, and the superstructure 
slowly built up, from an era antecedent by centuries to that at 
which she commences. It is anything but a philosophical or 
satisfactory explanation of the different fate of the two nations, 
to assert that ‘ the English seem always to have been a chosen 
people for the deposit of political truth and civil liberty.” This 
is one of those dogmas which enjoy popularity because they save 
thought, but which must be above the intelligent spirit of the 
writer before us. She could never mean to encourage that dis- 
guised fatalism, which refers the results of human actions directly 
to the original decrees of Providence, and much less to imply 
that national prosperity can, in any case, be the effect of heaven’s 
partiality. 

The seeds of the modern English social character, indeed, lie 
deep buried in the ancient soil of our indigenous institutions: 
its maturity has been the slow, yet hardy and vigorous growth 
of ages. But its germs are of no primeval creation, and its 
original shoots of no immeasurable or fabulous antiquity. Our 
forefathers sprang from the same northern stock which, on the 
ruins of the Roman empire, overspread all the cultivated regions 
of Europe. They are known to have brought. from their 
aboriginal forests very nearly the same rude institutions, and 
feelings, and characteristics; and for many centuries the social 
condition of the Saxon and Norman races of England was, at 
least, not superior to that of the continental nations of barbarian 
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descent. In all the arts of civilization, they were certainly far 
behind the people of Italy, and probably even of France: in the 
political construction of society, there was nothing to indicate 
their advance beyond the general lot of mankind. For two cen- 
turies after the Norman Conquest, the yoke of the feudal system 
lay as grievously on the 8 of the English as of any conti- 
nental people: in the assertion of popular liberty, the inhabitants 
of our chartered towns were long anticipated by the turbulent 
citizens of the Lombard republics, and even by the towns of 
Flanders ; and villanage was unknown among the free and proud 
peasantry of Christian Castile, for ages before the yeomanry of 
England were generally emancipated from bondage to the soil. 

The slow operation of the causes which gave an aspect to 
English society distinct from that of the continent, cannot be 
enumerated within our narrow limits. But it ought not to have 
escaped the notice of a writer, whose business it was to compare 
the social condition of the two countries in any subsequent age, 
that, before the middle of the fourteenth century, the character 
of the French and English nations had lonely assumed some 
very marked and opposite qualities. These were principally 
shown in the formation and rise in this country of a class of 
society, which in France remained unknown even to the Revo- 
lution. That order were the free yeomanry of England, whose 
independence, as it has been justly observed by a living historian, 
has stamped with peculiar features both our constitution and our 
national character. The difference which already prevailed in 
the age of Edward III. in the social condition of England and 
France, may be illustrated by a familiar instance; the share of 
that bold and hardy race in the triumphs of Crecy and Poictiers. 
Those victories, and the qualities which secured them, says the 
same eloquent writer, must chiefly be ascribed to the freedom of 
our constitution and the superior condition of the people. Not 
the nobility of England, not the feudal tenants, won those glo- 
rious days, for these were fully matched in the ranks of France: 
but the yeomen, accustomed to bend the bow in their rustic 
sports, and steeled against danger by a feeling of personal honour. 
It is that truly English stock, which has given birth and numbers 
to the middle classes of our modern society: recruited from the 
younger branches of an aristocracy, whose want of exclusive 
privileges has amalgamated them with the body of the nation; 
and enriched by the spirit of commerce, at once the cause and 
the consequence of free institutions. 

From the epoch in which the rise of a vigorous middle order 
begins to show itself in our military and parliamentary and com- 
mercial annals, the improvement of the national happiness, know- 
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ledge, and wealth has been progressive. ‘To stoop from the 
records of history to those creations of popular literature, which 
have ever been accounted good evidence of manners, the prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales affords in itself a sufficient proof, from 
the lively portraits of the stayed knight and the portly frankleyn 
down to those of the jolly host and the yeoman, of the familiarit 
of intercourse, the boldness of character, and the affluence which 
was already diffused among the middle ranks of society, and 
realized the favourite epithet of ‘ merry England’ in the spirit 
and condition of her people. 

Perhaps we have not the means of minutely comparing the 
internal state of society in England and France during that age: 
but unquestionably there was nothing in the latter country 
similar to the increasing weight and prosperity of the English 
middle orders. The existence of the French commons is no 
otherwise recorded in history than by their miseries; and the 
jacquerie or insurrection of the peasants is the only evidence that 
has descended to us of popular feeling. The sufferings which 
provoked that dreadful ebullition of democratic fury, might be 
owing in part to the ravages of the war with Edward IIT. which 
had desolated the kingdom: but nothing is better attested than 
the general fact of the oppression and tyranny of the nobles, 
and the utter wretchedness and slavery of the people. A century 
later we arrive at more explicit comparative testimony of the 
condition of the commons of both nations; and from the well- 
known treatise of Sir John Fortescue, an eminent English judge 
of the age of our Henry VI. and Edward IV., on the Difference 
of Limited and Absolute Monarchy, a parallel might be ex- 
tracted of the characters and fortunes of the two people, which 
almost applies by anticipation to the circumstances of latter ages. 
When the worthy knight, who had lived an exile in France, as 
well as a judge and a courtier in England, exemplifies the two 
countries as absolute and limited monarchies, he might be sus- 
pected to develop little more than the different theories of 
government which had already obtained in each: but when he 
contrasts from the life the wveniiaas and slavery of the French 
commons and the competence and independence of English free- 
men; when he evinces a perfectly modern John Bull contempt for 
the rival nation, opposes the poverty of spirit of its peasantry to 
the bold licence of his countrymen—nay, boasts, strangely enough 
for a judge, that more Englishmen are hanged for robbing in one 
year than Frenchmen in seven, because if an Englishman be poor 
he will not spare to take by might from him that is rich, and 
ascribes the superior courage of his islanders to their living far 
more generously on animal diet than their continental neigh- 
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bours—in all these traits, however oddly illustrated, it is impos- 
sible not to recognize so many corroborations of his express 
assertion, that the body of the English people were far more 
plenteously and bravely conditioned than their French rivals, and 
that they owed their hardier spirit and more general prosperity 
to their possession of personal freedom. 

Nor, Test these vauntings should be put to the account of na- 
tional pride and prejudice, is there wanting a striking confirma- 
tion of | their good reason in the pages of an actual contemporary, 
whose authority in the case must be received as equally unsus- 
picious and decisive. Whoever has turned over the lively pages 
of Philip de Comines, himself a courtier and a minister of arbi- 
trary government, will not fail to remember the energy with 
which he denounces the exactions of the crafty tyrant whom he 
served, and his contrast of the beggary and degradation of the 
French commons, with the flourishing circumstances of the 
English and Flemings. 

We may seem to have dwelt too minutely on these evidences 
of the state of the English and French people at so remote a 
~~ familiar as they are, at least to most historical scholars: 

ut the conclusion to which they lead is important in any con- 
sideration of the aspect of society in the two countries p Brn 
after ages. For such particulars develop very distinctly the rise 
of an opposite national character. They mark the epoch at which, 
of two nations, equally bound under the iron tenure of feudalism, 
one had vigorously struggled into a freer action, from which the 
other became incapacitated by the continued pressure. They 
prove that the causes of the difference in social character are 
neither lost in the darkness of antiquity, nor to be regarded as 
the sudden offspring of more modern times. They fix a date in 
the moral chronology of nations, which it is always material to 
ascertain; and identify that date most satisfactorily with the 
nascent influence of political principles. For, it is impossible not 
to perceive, that this beginning of social amelioration in England, 
this rise of the middle orders, was coeval with the gradual shaping 
of the constitution out of its native and rough-hewn elements. 
In the fourteenth century, the venerable fabric of the common 
law had been already securely built up, out of those traditionary 
and customary materials, which the great charter had cemented. 
The equality of personal rights, the compression of the nobility 
and people under its jurisdiction, the habitual meeting of repre- 
sentative assemblies, the naturally increasing weight of the demo- 
cratic portion of parliament, were all among the causes which 
elevated the lower people, and which altered the social, with the 
political, features of the country. 
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In the next century, the sanguinary. wars of the two roses 
doubtless checked the course of national prosperity, and prepared 
the arbitrary rule of the Tudors. But the character of the people 
was already cast in an hereditary mould; and even the stern sway 
of that house had its beneficial effects in tempering the rude 
spirit of society into order and peace. Commerce never perhaps 
made such rapid strides in any country or age, as in England 
during the century which embraced the reigns of the foualine of 
that dynasty and his illustrious grand-daughter. Lastly, the 
reformation of religion came to infuse a quick illumination of 
truth into the principles of society, to exercise the highest facul- 
ties of its intellect, and to improve the best feelings and energies 
of our nature. From the epoch in which the expansive force of 
religious enquiry burst the bonds of superstition, a new spirit 
elevated the English character: a severe cast of feeling and 
thought, a gravity of deportment, and a strength of purpose— 
qualities of which the elements were natural enough to the con- 
stitution of the northern mind—were now powerfully excited by 
the influence of the reformed doctrines, wham more decidedly 
into the peculiar attributes of the national temperament. 

The effects of this fresh mental development were soon mani- 
fested in a political and social, as well as a polemical, direction. 
Assisted by the free spirit which breathed shecungh the previous 
institutions of the country, the reformation suggested the union 
of civil and religious liberty; and that union determined the 
aspect of our social condition. The same intense resolution, the 
same unconquerable will, which signalized the Puritans as a reli- 
gious party, was displayed in their unshaken opposition to the 
civil tyranny of the Stuarts. The same firmness and sincerity of 
—_ which were formed in the contest for every right that can 

ignify the objects of human association, were communicated to 
the intercourse of domestic life, and perpetuated in the hearts of 
the people: it is this which has made the Englishman, in his 
generic character, deliberate and resolved, moral in obligation, 
steady in his friendships, and constant in the softer affections. 

If we turn our eyes, on the other hand, to the state of France 
during the same long period—from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century—we shall in vain attempt to discover any similar develop- 
ment of popular energy, any corresponding improvement of na- 
tional character. The establishment of order out of the feudal 
anarchy in that country, took the opposite tendency of despotism. 
In the subsiding of the elements of internal strife, the lower 
people were finally crushed under the weight of the aristocracy 
and crown. The successful struggle for independence from the 
English yoke after the death of Henry V.—a struggle in itself 
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patriotic and glorious—seems in no degree to have been signalized 
by the efforts of the commons, or to have improved their condi- 
tion. The recovery of public peace, and the formation of a 
regular system of military police under Charles VII., only in- 
creased the power of the crown, without in any degree emanci- 
pating the people as a counterpoise to the aristocracy; and the 
subtle tyranny of the next monarch completed the servitude of 
the commons. Louis XI. was the first of the French sovereigns 
who systematically disregarded the claims of the States General 
of the kingdom to regulate the business of taxation. After his 
time, the kings of France, whatever trouble they might encounter 
from the feuds of the nobility, became in all their relations to the 
people decidedly absolute : the popular voice was securely silenced, 
and the roturier lived but to obey. The existence of a middle 
order of society, neither noble nor plebeian, was denied by the 
spirit of despotism; and whatever traces of French social life 
in subsequent ages we may labour to illustrate, must be sought 
among the circles of the court. 

Not even the excitement, which was produced in the public 
mind of all Europe by the struggle of religious opinion in the 
sixteenth century, had power to rouse a popular spirit in France. 
The fate of the reformation in that country was singularly unfor- 
tunate. It no where else made such rapid shoots in the outset, 
to produce so few ultimate fruits. The causes of this barren 
consummation, it is not easy to determine satisfactorily ; and the 
rise and fall of French Protestantism remains an unattempted 
chapter in the moral history of mankind. Its political fortunes 
indeed are sufficiently intelligible in the annals of the wars of the 
League, and of La Rochelle, and in the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. But the sanguinary details of civil wars and the 
triumph of a bigoted policy will not explain the secret of that 
revulsion of opinion, of that receding of the waters after the 
springs of truth were unlocked, and the soil had drunk of their 
fertility. Perhaps the same feudal barriers which shut out popu- 
lar opmion, impeded the diffusion of religious improvement. 
Perhaps the same exclusive weight of the aristocracy, which was 
for centuries the political curse of France, exerted its baneful 
influence. This at least is certain, that the cause of religion in 
France degenerated into a mere trial of strength between two 
noble factions: that it became the pretence of the fierce collisions 
of the aristocracy in the field, and of their selfish intrigues in the 
court; and that the Protestants of the associated cities and pro- 
vinces, deceived and abandoned by their royal and noble protectors 
and leaders, were used only as the tools of political power, and 
finally sacrificed to the perfidy and versatility of the aristocratic 
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order. Inthe commercial and industrious classes, among whom 
the reformed opinions had made most progress, the habit of per- 
sonal independence, which gives strength to a popular union, was 
unknown; and the cause of Protestantism died in the spirit of the 
people as soon as Richelieu had broken the confederacy of the 
Huguenot seigneurs, to which the apostacy of Henry IV. had 
given the first fatal blow. There is nothing more characteristic 
of the state of society in France in the seventeenth century, and 
of its contrast to that of England, than the gradual decline of the 
reformed doctrines, and the ease with which Louis XIV. may be 
said to have extinguished their influence; and no one who con- 
templates the rapidity of its early progress in France, can doubt 
that the different fate of the reformation in the two countries was 
produced by the social strength of the free middle orders in the 
one, and their political nullity in the other. 

If, in this rapid and imperfect sketch ofthe progress of society 
in France and England, the facts and conclusions to which we 
have been led should appear to be correctly stated and deduced, 
it will be evident that the gradual creation of an opposite national 
character is to be referred to a period long antecedent to that, 
which the author before us has embraced ; and that, in any com- 
parison of the social life of the two kingdoms, some such retrospect 
to the origin of its diversities is indispensable: in short, that, to 
account satisfactorily for those social differences which form the 
subject of enquiry, there is need of some chain of practical rea- 
soning more convincing than the assertion, that ‘ the English seem 
always to have been a chosen people for the deposit of political 
truth and civil liberty. Before the age of Louis XIV. and 
Charles II. the difference of laws, of political constitution, and of 
religious opinion, which had for three centuries been silently but 
constantly working their opposite effects, had completely fixed 
the character of the French and English people wide as the poles 
asunder: the subsequent discrepancy in the social life of either 
race for one hundred and fifty years, has been the consequence. 

The writer before us, therefore, seems to lay too much stress 
upon the alienation of feeling between the two people at the 
epoch of the English Restoration, when she attributes that aliena- 
tion peculiarly to the work of the preceding twenty years. Their 
opposition of character was not thus occasional, but the long 
inherent, or at least gradual result of their political institutions. 
The circumstances, however, under which the Restoration of our 
Charles II. was accomplished, certainly brought the courtly life 
of both countries into a juxta-position, which had been — 
unknown ; and it is one of the most curious features of that age, 
that a comparison of the tone of fashionable society in the two 
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kingdoms is any thing but favourable to that of England. And 
here it is worth remarking that, throughout this volume, there 
is apparent a strong partiality for French manners, acquired, we 
have no doubt, (from a passage in the author’s preface,) by an 
early residence in that country, and by attention long given to 
that entertaining department of its literature—the memoirs of 
courtly biography—in which she is so elegantly read. But with 
every homebred jealousy of this feeling, it is impossible not to 
admit the justice of the author’s conclusion, if we confine it to 
the courts of Charles II. and Louis XIV. that ‘in every thin 
amenable to the laws of taste,’ the English society of the age h 
fallen far below that of France. But it is so easy to account for 
the gross immorality of the English court, that no writer has ever 
mistaken its causes. The fanatical severity of the Puritans had, 
even before the civil war, driven the royalists, in the mere wanton- 
ness of party contempt, into the opposite affectation of a licentious 
joviality. When this profession of dissoluteness formed the 
fashionable and convenient test of loyalty, the king’s camp became 
the sure receptacle for all the debauched spirits of the land ; and 
the men who had devoted themselves to the royal standard, upon 
principles which if mistaken were at least high-minded, had full 
reason to attribute to their profligate associates the disorders and 
ruin of their cause. The desperate fortunes of such a party were 
not likely to improve their morals; and the habits of revelry, which 
had insolently proclaimed their union and afterwards drowned their 
cares, became the incurable vice of their adversity. The death 
of Cromwell found them in exile and confiscation, degraded by 
vagabond penury, and hardened into utter selfishness. 

However cruel and unjust the extremity of perpetual exile, it 
may well be doubted, from the experience of history, whether any 
country can gain by the triumphant restoration of a long expa- 
triated and broken party. Adversity, whatever may be its effects 
in domestic life, is no corrective of political society. A restored 
faction is sure to bring with it the exasperated feelings and pre- 
judices of the past: to return, not cured but confirmed in its 
errors, corrupted by want, alienated in affection and habits from 
the community which expelled it, and breathing nothing but ven- 
geance for its injuries, rapacity for its losses, and insolence in its 
victory. The English royalists especially, returned as an unre- 
claimed prodigal to an inheritance, squandered by debauchery and 
restored by accident. The nation, weary of the tyranny of sec- 
tarian fanaticism, welcomed the Restoration with open arms, and 
in the intoxicating hilarity of the hour passed at once from puri- 
tanical sobriety to the opposite extreme of licence. In the court, 
at least, morality was completely laughed out of countenance. 
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All religious decencies were derided as fanatical, and all se- 
rious observances, which rebuked the dissolute lives of the royal 
party, were stigmatized as disloyal. ‘The old cavaliers, with their 
original laxity of morals, imported the low vices which had been 
aggravated in a necessitous exile; and their example for a time 
seemed to spread its corruption through the nation. The taint 
of this profligacy particularly pervaded every department of na- 
tional taste, which is necessarily affected by the atmosphere of a 
court. The tone of gallantry in England has never been so gross, 
the manners of high life never so coarse and vulgar, its pleasures 
never so thoroughly sensual and depraved. 'The literature of the 
country has been in no other age so licentious, its wit so broadly 
indecent and impious, its drama so immoral and obscene. 

It is not perhaps very difficult to account for the opposite tone 
of feeling which distinguished the cotemporary court of Louis XIV. 
Our author, on this subject, observes with great acuteness and 
originality, that ‘in France the age of Louis XIV., as it has since 
been denominated, with all its increased luxuries and licence, had 
been immediately preceded by the romance, the enthusiasm, and 
the high tone of the age of chivalry, which had scarcely terminated 
in that country in the preceding reign: while in England the end 
of the age of chivalry was disgraced by the contemptible character 
of our James I., the base profligacy of the sovereign and his 
favourites, and the air of meanness which his personal habits and 
his craven spirit had communicated to his court.’ Our author has 
not attempted to offer any explanation of this longer existence of 
the spirit of chivalry, or at least of the sentiment of romantic 
gallantry, in France than in England: but it — be observed 
that, in the forms of social life among the French nobility, no 
change had arisen between the age of Francis I. and that of 
Louis XIV. to break the continuity of ancient manners. The 
genuine observances and institutions of chivalry had indeed 
decayed before even the former epoch: but in the ceremonious 
intercourse of the sexes, the fashions and sentiments of earlier 
times still subsisted ; and the French courtiers of the seventeenth 
century sedulously affected the same fanciful adoration with which 
their ancestors, of the days of Froissart, had fought for the honour 
of the ladies. 

If there had been any change in the profession of gallantry, it 
was only to render its principles more extravagant and Quixotic, 
as they became less natural to, and less consistent with, the 
portent system of society. In a country of Europe, the me- 
taphysical spirit, which is so visible. in the serious literature of 
the sixteenth century, had been largely infused into poetry and 
romance. Love itself was treated as a science; and the form of 
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allegorical and pastoral fable conveyed the essence of mystical 
sentiment. In our own language, the Faery Queen and the 
Arcadia breathe that intellectual refinement of amatory devotion, 
which the fancy of Petrarch had perhaps first inspired, and which 
the romantic imagination of Ariosto had interwoven with the 
brilliant fictions of chivalry. The genius of Spenser and Sidney— 
we are innocent of the heresy against good taste which would in 
other respects confound their immeasurable inequality of merit— 
had equally worshipped the Italian muse, and equally refined its 
creations in the idealism, which belonged to the 'earned mind of 
their age. As the Arcadia and the Faery Queen are the text- 
books of those principles of artificial love, which exercised the 
enthusiastic and spiritualized a of our Elizabethan age ; so 
the ponderous tomes of romance, which were produced in France 
during the same, and still more numerously during the following 
century, may be taken for exemplars of the sentimental gallantry 
which was blended with the manners of that country. 

The beautiful dreamings of Spenser, and the tasteless verbosity 
of the French heroic romance, inculcated the same extravagant 
adoration of woman. The process in the one case was poetical, 
in the other metaphysical ; but both attempted to give a principle 
of overwrought elevation which, though curiously contrasted with 
much real grossness and practical immorality, gave at least a high 
standard of feminine virtue and dignity: and if in her weakness 
woman often forgot her self-respect, it was always her own fault 
that she ceased to be worshipped as a divinity. Nor can there 
be any doubt, that this imaginative exaltation of sentiment had a 
considerable effect upon female excellence ; and the lives of many 
of the high-born dames of the seventeenth century, reflect that 
stately virtue, which was inculcated in the romances of the times 
as the perfection of female character. The favourite boast, too, 
of many a noble house, that ‘ all its sons were brave and all its 
daughters chaste,’ speaks the habitual tone of manners, and 
argues—whatever might be the justice of the individual claim— 
the existence of no mean code of morals in the general feelings 
that could render it the vaunt of honourable pride. 

This exalted tone of romantic gallantry, which characterized a 
long period subsequent to what may be strictly termed the age 
of chivalry, is not unworthy of notice for our present subject, 
because it exerted a strong influence over the social life both of 
England and France, and indeed over the national fortunes also 
of the latter country. In England the commencement of the 
religious and political controversy which gave so deep and serious 
a cast to the enastet of the men, naturally extended its influence 
to the social relations of the sexes, and swept away much of the 
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fanciful spirit of gallantry; and the sombre hue of puritanism, 
especially, had as much power in dispersing the rainbow of 
romance, as the despicable character of the first Stuart had in 
extinguishing the chivalrous glories of his predecessors. 

But in France, the national levity was not subdued even by the 
horrors and crimes of a religious war, whose atrocity is unpa- 
ralleled in our own annals; and through the gloomy and sanguin- 
ary reigns of Charles IX. and Henry III., the spirit of romantic 
gallantry still survived to characterize the whole of the seven- 
teenth century. By its means the women of France, with the 
talent for political intrigue, which has ever since distinguished 
them, had already acquired a paramount influence over affairs of 
state. So early as the year 1588, a curious passage in one of the 
dispatches of Sir Edward Stafford, the English ambassador at 
Paris, to Queen Elizabeth, attests the degree to which her sex 
had learnt to employ their power: ‘ For your majesty may assure 
yourself that there are four women in the court, Mesdames de 
Villeroy, Retz, Princesses of Condé and Nevers, that have all the 
news and most secretest devices of the court; for there is not one 
of these, or at least among these four, that hath not either a lover, 
an honourer, or a private friend of the secretest council of the 
court, that will almost hide nothing from them.’ So also, in the 
same spirit, after the middle of the next century, at the con- 
ferences which preceded the Peace of the Pyrennees, Cardinal 
Mazarin told the Spanish minister, who was stipulating for the 
recall of the banished Duchess de Longueville to the French 
court: ‘ Vous autres Espagnoles, vous parlez fort 4 votre aise ; 
vos femmes ne se mélent que de faire l'amour; mais en France, 
ce nest pas de méme, et nous en avons trois qui seroient capa- 
bles de gouverner ou de bouleverser trois grands royaumes— 
la Duchesse de Longueville, la Princesse Palatine, et la Duchesse 
de Chevreuse.’ We may doubt, with our author, whether their 
political abilities were not overrated by the crafty cardinal: but 
their influence, and that of their associates, was perpetuated in 
their sex, and gave its peculiar impress to the social life and 
the political affairs of their country even to the days of the 
Revolution. 

It would, however, be unjust to deny that the interference of 
the French women in the public affairs of the seventeenth century, 
gave in itself a tone of heroism to the female character of that 
country, which raised it—even in the union of amatory with poli- 
tical intrigue—above the mere grossness of sensual indulgence. 
At least this is true of the period antecedent to the secure esta- 
blishment of Louis the Fourteenth’s despotism. Until the epoch 
of his abso]ute administration, if the women converted the idolizing 
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homage, offered to their sex by the sentiment of the age, into an 
instrument of political power, their smiles were reserved for the 
reward of political and martial adventure, in which they were 
themselves not merely the instigators, but the prominent actors. 
This was never shown more remarkably than in the civil wars of 
the Fronde:—a contest than which, if we regard it seriously as 
a display of national character, there is nothing, in the caprice 
and inconstancy of purpose that began and concluded it, in the 
mingled frivolity and cruelty that attended it, more disgraceful 
in all French history. But looking at the circumstances of that 
war of faction only in connexion with manners, they offer the most 
curious illustration of the unbounded influence of the women, 
and of the mode and purposes of its exercise. 

It has escaped our author to observe that, in the early regency 
of Anne of Austria, which produced the factions of the Fronde, 
all the most considerable personages of the nobility happened, by 
a singular chance, to be in the flower of their youth; and that 
the female court of the queen-mother was a brilliant constellation 
of charms. 'Turenne, Condé, De Retz, and various other nobles, 
were under thirty years of age: the Duchesses of Longueville, 
Montbazon, Bouillon, Chatillon, Chevreuse, Nemours, have all 
left a high renown for beauty. In a country and an age, in which 
the code of romantic gallantry had already established the empire 
of the fair, a weak government, a turbulent and volatile nobility, 
and a gay and youthful court, afforded a = theatre for the 
triumph of female intrigue. The quarrel of two rival beauties, 
the Duchesses of Longueville and Montbazon, became the first 
signal for the array of political factions; and in the unprincipled 
struggle of noble parties, which afterwards filled the kingdom 
with bloodshed and rapine, a few women of high birth and beauty 
were the secret conspirators and open partisans, the active agents 
and the real leaders of the contest. Their weight in the scale 
was every thing : that of the men—and such men even as Turenne 
and Condé—next to nothing. 'They exacted from their lovers 
the double homage of a sentimental and a political allegiance ; 
and the part of the statesman and the general was determined, 
not by any adherence to public principles, not upon the faith of 
honour or patriotism, but by his choice of a mistress and his 
devotion to her will. 

But, however repugnant to our ideas of feminine delicacy and 
purity, the artful intrigues and the bold front with which the 

eroines of the Fronde directed the conspiracies of faction, and 
mingled in civil war; and however detestable the heartlessness 
with which they put themselves forward as the ministers of 
anarchy and slaughter, it must be admitted that their characters 
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display an energy of purpose, a talent for acquiring the ascendant 
over the pa mind of their age, and a high spirited main- 
tenance of dignity towards their lovers, which at least redeem 
their memories from positive contempt. The ridicule which has 
been thrown over the horrors of the Fronde by an admixture of 
the frivolities of love, attaches not to the women, who used the 
natural weapons of their own sex, with the masculine spirit of the 
other; but to the men, who were the ambitious slaves of their 
blandishments, and, with a more than female weakness and levity, 
mingled the gravest concerns of state with the follies of amorous 
sentiment. 

In nothing is the difference between the national character of 
France and England, and between the social condition of women 
in the two countries, more strongly marked, than in the part 
which the sex played in their contemporary civil wars. While 
the heroines of the Fronde fill the pages of the French historical 
memoirs, not one English woman enjoys a doubtful and unfemi- 
nine celebrity in the records of our own political troubles. The 
author before us remarks, that in the civil wars of England, ‘ no 
woman started out of her sphere into unseemly notice; no heroine 
excited a momentary enthusiasm at the expense of the more diffi- 
cult virtues of her sex.’ This assertion might have been made at 
once more accurate and more pointedly characteristic, by noticing 
the curiosity of a solitary exception. The only heroine who did 
appear in the English troubles, was a French woman. The 
famous Countess of Derby, who sustained a memorable siege in 
her lord’s mansion at Latham, and resisted the parliamentary 
arms with so unyielding a spirit to the last extremity, was a 
daughter of the illustrious house of La Tremouille. Her exam- 
ple was not emulated by our countrywomen of that age: they 
were the companions, and the solace of the sterner masculine 
spirits of their times ; i ag wre in the principles, and sharing 
in the adversity of their husbands, alleviating their sufferings, 
sweetening their cares, but not aggravating, by their interference, 
the fury of a desperate struggle. 

But if we would seek an authentic exemplar of the English 
women of that age, it is happily to be found in her, who has 
bequeathed to us one of the liveliest accounts of the political 
re sa and the manners of her times, with one of the most 
touching pictures of wedded affection and virtue that any state 
of society could produce. Unlike the memoirs by contemporary 
Frenchwomen, this work—a beautiful type of her conjugal de- 
votion—is employed by the writer, not on her own adventures, 
but on the patriotic career of her husband ; not in the illustration 
of her own life, but in that of the being, whose love she had 
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cherished, .and whose virtues she honoured above all earthly 
objects. Yet it is only by the accident of a posthumous and 
long-delayed publication, that the moral and intellectual graces 
of Mrs. Hutchinson’s character have been preserved; and we 
may fairly conclude with our author, that many other females, 
whose natural endowments were not inferior, and who acted not 
less honourable parts, remain unknown. What that poets ever 
feigned, can equal the tenderness, the purity of thought, and the 
elevation of principle, that breathe throughout the whole pas- 
sage, in which she describes the sentiments of her husband 
towards her, and her own appreciation of happiness in their 
consciousness ? 

‘ Never was there a passion more ardent and lesse idolatrous ; he loved 
her better than his life, with inexpressable tenderness and kindness; had 
a most obliging esteem of her; yet still considered honour, religion, 
and duty, above her~nor ever suffered the intrusion of such a 
dotage as should blind him from marking her imperfections: these he 
looked upon with an indulgent eye, as did not abate his love and esteem 
for her, while it augmented his care to blot out all those spots which 
might make her appear less worthy of that respect he paid her 
#*x%**, Never man had a greater passion for a woman, nor a more 
honourable esteem for a wife; yet he was not uxorious, nor remitted that 
just rule, which it was her honour to obey; but managed the reins of 
government with such prudence and affection, that she, who would not 
delight in such an honourable and advantageous subjection, must have 
wanted a reasonable soule.’ 

Such sentiments, and indeed her whole account of her court- 
ship and marriage, are valuable, not only as example, but as 
evidence. The portrait belongs to the age of the individual. 
No corrupt state of society could possibly have produced it; 
and Mrs. Hutchinson spoke only the general feelings inspired in 
a virtuous and affectionate heart by education aa recept, by 
the manners of a thoughtful and religious age, and by the tone 
of calm, moral purity, which its principles infused into the inter- 
course of the sexes. In that portrait, we may contemplate with 
pleasing interest, the perfect image of those features, which, 
among the middle orders, have ever since formed the peculiar 
blessings of English private life. We may acknowledge, with 
our author, that domestic felicity, founded on mutual and volun- 
tary preference, was already domiciled in England; and we may 
go beyond her in doubting whether it has any thing left to gain 
in the superior refinements, and the more elegant intellect and 
accomplishments of these latter times. 

But we must not omit another picture of English female cha- 
racter drawn by a contemporary of Mrs. Hutchinson—a picture 
which, as it is taken from one of the families most + one 
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to the cause of royalty during the civil war, is themore valuable 
to establish the general diffusion in this country of like habits 
and feelings at that period. An original manuscript lies before 
us in which Lady Fanshaw, the wife of Sir Richard Fanshaw, 
ambassador of Charles II. to the courts of Spain and Portugal, 
gives to her son a detailed account of herself and her husband, 
who died at Madrid in 1666. As we hope that the lineal de- 
scendants of Sir R. Fanshaw, to whom this manuscript belongs, 
will soon publish it, we will so far only avail aes of the 
liberty allowed us to use this valuable document, as to copy 
one passage which directly bears upon the present subjec ect. The 
following scene took place i in 1645 at Bristol, whither ady Fan- 
shaw had followed her husband from Oxford, when the siege of 
that city by the parliamentary forces became imminent. 

‘ My husband had provided very good lo; gings for us, and as soon as 
he could come home from the councell where he w as, at my arrivall he 
with all expressions of joy received me in his arms and gave me an hun- 
dred pieces of gold, saying, I know that thou that keep’st my heart so wilt 
keep my fortune, which from this time I will ever put into thy hands as 
God shall bless me with increase. And now I thought myself a queen, 
and my husband so glerious a crown, that I more “valued myself to be 
call’d by his name than borne a princess; for I knew him very wise and 
very good, and his soule doted on me, upon which confidence Tl tell you 
what happened. My Lady Rivers, a brave woman and one that had 
suffered very many thousand pounds loss for the king, and that I had a 
great reverence for and she a kindness for me as a kindswoman, in dis- 
course she tacitly commended the knowledge of state affairs, and that 
some women were very happy in a good understanding thereof as 
my Lady Obeney, Lady Esel Thine, and divers others ;* and yet none 
was at first more “ capable than I: that in the night she knew there came 
a post from Paris from the queen, and that she would be extream glad 
to hear what the queen commanded the king in order to his affairs, say- 
ing, if I would ask my husband privately he would tell me what he found 
in the packets and might tell her. I that was young, innocent, and to 
that day had never in my mouth, what news, began to think there was 
more in inquiring into business of public affairs than I thought off, and 
that it being a fashonable thing would make me more beloved of my 
husband (if “that had been possible) than I was. When my husband 
returned from councell after wellcoming him home, as his custome ever 
was, he went with his handfull of papers into his study for an houre or 
more, J followed him: he turning hastyly, sayd, what wouldst thou have, 
my life? I told him I heard the prince + had received a packett from 
the queen, and I guessed it that in his hand, and I desired to know what 
was init. He smiling, Teply ed, my-love, I will immediately come to 








* It should be observed that the boldest female politicians of England, at a 
period of the utmost excitement, aimed only at the knowledge of what was passing 
around them. 

t Sir Richard Fanshaw was at this time Secretary to the Prince of Wales. 
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thee, pray thee goe, for I am very busy. When he came out of his 
closet I revied my sute, he kissed me and talked of other things. At 
supper I would eat nothing ; he as usually sat by me and drunke often to 
me which was his custome, and was full of discourse to company that 
was at table. Going to bed I asked again, and sayd, I would not believe 
he loved me if he refused to tell me all he knew, but he answered 
nothing but stopped my mouth with kisses: so we went to bed. I cryed, 
and he went to sleep. Next morning very early as his custome was he 
called to rise, but began to discourse with mé@ first, to which I made no 
reply. He rose, came on the other side of the bed and kissed me, and 
drew the curtaine softly and went to court. When he came home to 
dinner he presently came to me as usuall, and when I had him by the 
hand I sayd, thou dost not care to see me troubled: to which he taking 
me in his armes answered, my dearest soule, nothing upon earth can 
afflict me like that ; and when you asked me of my business it was whol 
out of my power to satisfy thee, for my life and fortune shall be thine 
and every thought of my heart, in which the trust I am in may not be 
revealed ; but my honour is my own, which I cannot preserve if I com- 
municate the prince’s affaires: and pray thee with this answer rest satis- 
fyed. So great was his reason and goodness that upon consideration 
it made my folly appeare to me so vile that from that day untill the day 
of his death I never thought fit to aske him any business but that he 
communicated freely to me in order to his estate or family.’ 

From the unobtrusive manner in which English women, 
during the civil wars, confined themselves to their domestic 
duties, we may safely infer that their national character, like 
that of the men, had been already fashioned in the qualities 
which have since respectively distinguished each sex in this 
country. Nor is the Sinsoluitonens which followed the Restora- 
tion an objection, as, on a superficial view, it might appear. 
While it is admitted that morality was injured by the Restora- 
tion, it should not be forgotten, that, as far as the female sex 
were concerned, the injury was confined to the precincts of the 
court. No woman, it is well known, moved in that circle except 
those attached, by themselves or their families, to the royal 
household; and the-cowrt and country began to form two 
separate societies with little in common. Even among the high 
nobility, the greater portion continued to live exclusively on 
their estates; and in the family annals of the country gentry of 
that epoch, a ‘ journey to London’ was an event as unfrequent, 
while it might be as ruinous to fortune and morals, as the 
dramatic humour of Vanburgh has en it. Nor was there 
wanting, in the court itself, some evidence of a moral propriety 


that revolted from the overwhelming profligacy which installed 
the king’s mistresses in the very palace of the royal voluptuary. 
Of this kind was Lord Clarendon’s prohibition to his wife 
against visiting Lady Castlemaine, though he had been the 
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friend of her father; and James II, in his memoirs, numbers 
the pique of that abandoned woman at this neglect, among the 
supposed causes—if so, certainly not the least honourable among 
them,—of the chancellor’s ruin. If it was owing to such scruples, 
that the wives and daughters of the aristocracy were kept aloof 
from fashionable society-—or, as our author expresses it, that 
* the sex in general gained little by the Restoration on the score 
of social enjoyment’—their female descendants, at least, have 
every reason to thank the maternal austerity which arrested the 
impending corruption of national manners. 

t is not, therefore, in any contrast of the domestic life of the 
two nations, but merely in the opposite spectacle of the courts of 
Charles IT. and Louis XIV., that the female manners of France 
in that age have any superiority to boast over those of our 
own country. It is only by comparison with the shameless 
wantons of Charles’s court, that the decorous gallantries of the 
heroines of the Fronde have any reputation to gain; and the 
masculine port and unseemly adventures of the Longuevilles and 
Montpensiers will bear no parallel with the feminine virtues of 
such women as Mrs. Hutchinson and Lady Russell. That there 
was, however, much real female modesty and excellence in France 
contemporary with the heroines of the Fronde, admits of no 
doubt. From no other sources could have sprung the feelings 
which led Mesdemoiselles de La Fayette and de Vigean to seek 
the asylum of convents against the passion of their lovers and 
their own possible weakness—the dignified intrepidity and virtue 
shown by the Duchesse de Navailles, at a Tettes period, in 
resisting the young king’s attempts to carry his amours into the 
household of the queen, over which she presided—and, above all, 
the graceful purity of mind which pervades the letters of the 
amiable Sevigné. These are all so many pleasing proofs of that 
elevation of principle, which, as we have remarked, was to be 
found in the character of the sex in France during the seven- 
teenth century ; and which shone most brightly-where it existed, 
amidst the increasing courtly corruption which disgraced the 
close of that age. 

It could ole be the influence of this expiring prineiple over 
public opinion, which restrained the gallantries of an arbitrary 
monarch, no less libertine, in fact, than his English contempo- 
rary, within the bounds of a decorum which Charles scanda- 
lously outraged. 'The bias which Louis XIV. had early received 
from this prevalent sentiment, his personal taste for a ceremonious 
magnificence, and the imposing gravity of his manners, made 
him clothe his profligate pleasures in some outward demeanour 
of virtue. The unconquered shame, and the early retreat of 
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T.a Valitre—the victim of his youthful licentiousness—and the 
care with which the children of his subsequent connexion with 
Madame de Montespan were long concealed from the world, are 
indubitable signs, as the writer before us has justly noticed, that 
some respect was yet paid to public decency, and that fashion 
at least was still on the side of morality and female honour. 
Compare this picture with the intercourse of Charles and 
his mistresses which courted the most unblushing publicity— 
with the promiscuous infamy of the Duchess of Cleveland, the 
equal by birth of the La Valiéres and Montespans—with the 
avowed prostitutions of Nell Gwyn—and it might appear that 
the public morals of England had sunk a thousand degrees 
deeper in grovelling depravity than those of the rival kingdom. 
Yet mark the different result, which was produced solely by the 
opposite construction of political society and religious opinion in 
the two countries. In France, the example of increasing pro- 
fligacy in the court, gave the tone to the manners of the whole 
nation. The royal mistresses were visited, courted, worshipped 
as the dispensers of all the honours and bounties of the state. 
The abuses of female influence, thickened with the channels 
through which it was distributed. That influence was perpetu- 
ated in Mesdames de Montespan and Maintenon ; it was exhi- 
bited in all its deformity-in the Princess des Ursins. It was 
suspended for a moment in the overwhelming profligacy of the 
Regent’s court, but reappeared in the base and feeble intrigues of 
the Chateauneufs, the Pompadours, and the Tencins of Louis XV. 
till it sank in the irretrievable degradation of Madame du Barri. 
In England, on the contrary, the mistresses of Charles IT. 
never acquired any of the political consideration which he lost in 
their society. Instead of attracting the public homage, their 
venality, their vile and flagrant debaucheries, and the disgrace 
in which they involved the throne, provoked the contempt and 
disgust of a nation, still, in the main, grave and religious. The 
undisguised infamy of their lives, not only made their examples 
harmless to their sex, whose manners might have been more 
dangerously influenced by the insidious elegance, which for a 
while covered the vices of such a court as that of Louis XIV.: 
it did more—it conferred a positive political advantage upon the 
country. ‘ We are,’ says a distinguished writer, ‘much in- 
debted to the memory of Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, Louisa, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, and Mistress Eleanor Gwyn: we owe a 
tribute of gratitude to the Mays, the Killigrews, the Chiffinches, 
and the Grammonts. They give a serviceable part in ridding 
the kingdom of its besotted loyalty. They saved our forefathers 
from [the revival of] the star-chamber and the high commission 
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court: they laboured in their vocation against standing armies 
and corruption, they pressed forward the great ultimate security 
of English freedom, the expulsion of the house of Stuart.’ 

While the female virtues of English life, however, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, were preserved free from 
the contamination of the court, it cannot be denied that these 
were, for the most part, of a very homely and mechanical order. 
The honourable affection with which women were already 
cherished in English domestic life, was not then sustained by 
elegance and accomplishment. In literary attainments, our 
countrywomen of that age were certainly far behind their neigh- 
bours of France. While the female coteries of Anne of Austria’s 
court, the resort of the wits and men of letters of the day, showed 
their rivalry in the patronage of Voiture and Benserade, and the 
merits of sonnets divided their attention with the intrigues of 
politics and love: while, with a better taste, the lively beauties 
of Louis’s court learnt to appreciate the master-pieces of Cor- 
neille, of Racine, and of Moliére; English women were absolutely 
ignorant of all literature, necessarily shut out by their habits 
of seclusion from theatrical amusements, or admitted only at the 
expense of every modest feeling to witness the productions of a 
corrupted drama, which reflected little but the images of the 
most abandoned profligacy. While the French literature of that 
age teems with memoirs from female pete which, whatever else 
may be thought of them, are remarkable in common for their 
wit, their cultivated intelligence, and their happy choice of 
expression ; the few manuscript letters of English women which 
have descended to us, display a positive ignorance of all language 
and grammar, and even of the rudiments of spelling and writing. 
The correspondence of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, 
whose wit, as well as beauty, has immortalized her under the 
name of Sacharissa, is absolutely deficient, as our author has 
remarked, both in style and spelling; and the letters of the 
amiable and high-minded wife of Russell, prove her at once to 
have possessed every superior endowment of heart and under- 
standing, and to have been denied the common acquirements of 
education, in which a simple gentlewoman of these days would 
blush to be wanting. 

It is certain that these defects of education were still very 
inadequately supplied among the English women until a period 
long subsequent to that which we have been considering. But 
we cannot go all lengths with the writer before us, in implying 
that the want was perpetuated beyond the middle of the last 
century; nor can we altogether recognize the justice of the con- 
trast which, with too fond a remembrance of the seductive graces 
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of Parisian society, our lively writer has instituted between the 
intellectual accomplishments of the sex in the two countries 
immediately before the French Revolution : 


‘If the men of the privileged classes (in France) often surprised by 
the manner in which they contrived to supply the insufficiency and the 
neglects of their education, the endowments of the women were yet more 
extraordinary. Universally educated in convents, which they ay. 4 left at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen to be married to a husband of the choice of 
their parents, after the first year of their marriage, they were launched 
into a world of which they were perfectly ignorant; yet within a short 
time afterwards many of them became lively, intelligent companions, 
interested in all the great interests of society, capable of nice discrimina- 
tion of character, and admirers of whatever was admirable in taste and in lite- 
rature. The society of men of letters, which they sought as a fashion, aided 
them to supply the defects of their early instruction ; and, together with the 
more efficient education given by the world, in the progress of human life, 
prepared them, when the age of admiration was over, to become the rational 
and attached friends of those whom they had charmed by the more frivolous 
attractions of their youth. In old age, they retreated into their own 
houses. Here, surrounded by a much smaller circle, of which they were 
the centre, the attention of their children or nearest relations were seldom 
wanting to them. Were this picture contrasted with that of Englishwomen 
of the same period, the comparison would not be in their favour. The 
Englishwoman was (as at present) almost always educated at home, and 
seldom married till near, or past twenty; when her education was 
over, and when time had been allowed to cultivate her talents, and to 
form her character. Her marriage was always with her approbation, 
generally of her choice. With all these advantages, in much the same 
time which raised the Frenchwoman to the rank of an intelligent social 
being, the Englishwoman too often sunk into a gossipping housewife. 
Neglecting all the smaller graces of life, she boasted that she cared for 
nothing on earth but her husband and children, considered ignorance of 
the world as a proof of superior virtue, and narrow-mindedness as a quali- 
fication of her sex: or if her disposition took a livelier turn, her vapid 
and vulgar pursuit of pleasure, and ideas of society, were circumscribed 
to being always in a crowd, to visiting in the greatest number of houses, 
and receiving the greatest number of people in her own; weighing 
the merits of those with whom she associated by no other scale than the 
entertainments that they gave, and being as unfit as she was unwilling 
ever to find herself in any society small enough to admit of further dis- 
tinction than that of “ black, brown, or fair.””’ 


‘ Had the lions been painters,’ (says our author in a place 
already quoted,) ‘the story would have been differently repre- 
sented.’ Here, then, we are sure to obtain from the author om 
self the praise of generosity, by attempting to soften a few exag- 
gerated touches in the lion’s own picture. Nothing could be 
more easy, if our limits permitted, than to prove, in the reflected 
light of our literature, that from the onal of our Revolution to 
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the present time, the education of women has improved among 
us, as much, at least, as that of men. Unquestionably that 
advancement has been greater within the last fifty years, 
than during any previous period of equal length; and it may 
even be doubted whether the modern rage of our fair country- 
women for universal acquirement has not already been carried 
to a height injurious to the attainment of excellence in the 
more important branches of age information. 

But in every age since that of Charles II., Englishwomen 
have been better educated than their mothers. For much of 
this progress we are indebted to Addison. Since the Spectator 
set the example, a great part of our lighter literature, unlike 
that of the preceding age, has been addressed to the sexes in com- 
mon: whatever language could shock the ear of woman, what- 
ever sentiment could sully her purity of thought, has been gra- 
dually expunged from the far greater and better portion of our 
works of imagination and taste; and it is this growing refine- 
ment and delicacy of expression, throughout the last century, 
which prove, as much as any thing, the increasing number of 
female readers, and the increasing homage which has been paid 
to the better feelings of their sex. 

It can scarcely be denied, that the women who were familiar 
with the writings of Addison, had already, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, made a prodigious advance , come 
the unlettered and unreading ignorance of the preceding gene- 
ration: and that their daughters, among whom, before the mid- 
dle of the century, the practical cultivation of a taste for music 
and drawing had become at least not uncommon, had attained a 
still further superiority. Those who are old enough to remember 
the tone of good private society in England before the French 
Revolution ;—of that society which then, as at present, was to be 
sought, not in the dissipation of fashion, but in the bosom of 
families, will no doubt join us in questioning the accuracy of 
our author’s picture. The superiority of the present day is 
rather in the more general diffusion of female accomplishments, 
which inéreased wealth, and its concomitant opportunities have 
rendered accessible to almost all classes of society, than in the 
standard itself of intellectual cultivation; and the memory of 
our earlier days will recall to most of us examples of feminine 
endowments on which the fondest aspirations of parental love 
may still safely model their daughters. There has always been 
(and may it never fail on our part) a source of dissimilarity 
in the character of female accomplishments among us, compared 
with those of France before the Revolution. In French society, 
talent, and the display of it, went for every thing with both 
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sexes: integrity of principle for nothing. In English life, on 
the contrary, purity of character, or at least of conduct, was the 
first and indispensable requisite of every woman for the main. 
tenance of her consideration and her place in society. All her 
wers of intellectual and personal attraction presupposed an un- 
lemished reputation in the severer virtues and duties of her sex. 
In a word, in England, the gradual elevation of women in the 
scale of intellectual refinement, has ever been grounded upon 
those principles of connubial fidelity which have been for ages 
implanted in the hearts of our people: in France, women had 
risen in the cultivation of every power to please, to persuade, 
and to seduce, in the same proportion in which they were con- 
tented to abandon every pretension to virtue. 

If then, the cinema ananté, the wit, the gaiety of spirit of 
the Frenchwomen of the last century were more brilliant and 
more captivating than the sensitive modesty which often veiled 
the acquirements of the daughters of our land, we may well be 
satisfied to admit the inferiority of accomplishment, which has 
preserved to us the ¢ pearl of higher price :” we may well cherish 
that sacred spell of virtue and love, which binds the English- 
woman to the sanctuary of her home, and devotes her cultivated 
understanding to the hallowed purposes of domestic life. If 
such a state of social intercourse as ours, be less attractive to 
the stranger, than that of other countries, we may console our- 
selves with the assurance that it is productive of far greater and 
more permanent happiness, in the concentration of connubial 
and paternal affection, and in the mutual confidence which enno- 
bles the respective obligations of the male and the female sexes in 
England. We deem it, therefore, our duty to address the latter 
most earnestly in the beautiful words of Pope :— 

To dazzle, let the vain design, 
To raise the thought, and touch the heart, be thine : 
That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the ring, 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing. 








Art. [X.—Commentaries on the Causes, Forms, Symptoms, and 
Treatment, Moral and Medical, of Insanity. By George Man 
Burrows, M.D. 1828. 


UR a on the very important subject of insanity is 


still in its in oe and yet a great deal of talent and a great 
deal of perseverance have been expended upon it. If the results 


have not been proportionate to the efforts that have been made, 
we may venture in some degree to account for the failure by the 
magnitude of the subject. Insanity presents itself to enquirers, 
at first, as a disease, and constitutes a head in our medical systems. 
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But when we enter into an examination of it, we find it connected 
with every disease, sweeping into its influence the most dissimilar 
complaints, and, itself, possessing the largest number of np age 
that is assigned to any one malady. This is however only one 
branch of the melancholy subject; for it conducts the enquirer far 
into the regions of metaphysics, and has extensive connexions with 
law and the proceedings of our courts of justice. Finally, the 
wild views which it opens into human character, forcibly excite 
the imagination, and render us loose and desultory thinkers, where 
we had proposed to be accurate and scientific. 

The question why science has done less for the cure of this 
disease than for that of most other serious disorders, may be 
argued on other grounds besides those to which we have all«ded. 
To such a question we may indeed at once answer, that, as long 
as the friends and relatives of the insane turn their attention from 
the phenomena and treatment of this miserable complaint, as if 
it were something unnatural; while they regard the subject with 
horror, and consider any allusion to it a breach of delicacy ; 
while they satisfy themselves with securing to such sufferers gentle 
treatment and comfortable accommodation ; so long a stimulus is 
withdrawn, which, more than any other, sharpens sagacity, and 
promotes vigour and perseverance in the cure of disease: for the 
public may rest assured, that medical men will ordinarily content 
themselves by satisfying the demands of their employers. The 
question why such inert attention should be given to the cure of 
this disease, while all are interested in speculating upon its theory, 
is not easily answered. One reason, we believe, is, that the want 
of common feelings and perceptions between the sane and the in- 
sane, prevents the existence of that sympathy which, in other 
disorders, renders the attentions and kindness of relatives a bless- 
ing to the givers as well as to the receivers. Another reason is, 
that men are ashamed of this disorder, and at the same time 
bring it home to themselves whenever they find it existing in any 
member of their family. But, while they pick out this one dis- 
ease as inheritable by transmission from parents to children, they 
forget that every disease is so; and that in every disease the 
tendency of each parent is unintelligibly indeed, but yet truly 
modified by the union of tendencies. At present, we believe that 
the very painful nature of the above impressions, however erro- 
neous, gives such a bitterness to man’s feelings in regard to this 
disorder, and suggests a something in its nature so irremediable, 
that they are glad to lose sight of the whole subject, as soon as 
the immediate claims for comfort and general medical attentions 
on the part of the patient have been answered. 

That some cogent motive is at present required which may 
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ive an impulse to medical enquiry into the subject of insanity, 
is a truth of which we have become more than ever aware durin 
our perusal of Dr. Burrows’s commentaries. We have, indeed, 
arisen from them disappointed and full of regret. It is true that 
ateneely one 5 of the extensive subject has been left 
untouched by him, from the most general and common- 

hysiological views relative to its theory, down to the very jokes 
inflicted in the course of practice, by barristers on mad doctors. 
Thus we cannot complain of him, as we may of Arnold and 
Crichton, that he confines himself to moral speculations; or say, 
as we might of Mr. Haslam’s admirable observations, that his 
excellence is to be found rather in his pathology, than in the 
remedies which he proposes; or, as of M. Pinel and Esquirol, 
that nosological and moral distinctions occupy an undue share of 
his favour, while medical treatment and pathology are compara- 
tively underrated. 'The commentaries before us take, as their 
groundwork, the excellent division of the subject proposed by 
M. Pinel and Esquirol, oi, they alter it in some respects for 
the worse ; they give a general account of the systems pursued in 
their country; they inculcate a course of medical measures, cer- 
tainly neither inert nor intemperately violent, as that adopted by 
Dr. Burrows himself, and they contain many rational observations 
on the moral treatment of the disease; finally, they exhibit in 
every the feelings and intentions of a benevolent man. As 
such they claim our respect and attention. 

What then is Dr. Burrows’s deficiency ? 

We complain that his work, pretending to lay down principles, 
or to ascertain those laid down by others, betrays a remarkable 
absence both of that accuracy of distinction, by which knowledge 
previously acquired on any given subject is arranged, and of that 
analytical acuteness, by which fresh knowledge is obtained, and 
the Leuntadion of a science are advanced. We complain that 
such works as this is, reasonable, yet vague, curious from ‘the 
very nature of their topics, yet uninstructive, are calculated to 
keep the whole subject in a state of perpetual infancy. The 
terms ‘ induction’ and ‘ hypothesis’ are great favourites in medical 
speculation. To inculcate the first, and to reprobate the second, 
is the usual exordium of every work which affects to be scientific 
on that subject. A loose array of facts under the banner of some 
favourite conjecture, is —e + the ‘induction’ there signified. 


And we humbly conceive that the above conjecture might be 
termed an hypothesis if this word were not invariably used as 
expressing a defect. We will not quarrel about a word, but 
whether it be hypothesis or theory, the thing signified is, we 
maintain, a very useful ingredient in medical reasoning, provided 
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its conjectural nature is not forgotten by the reasoner. Now, in 
Dr. Burrows we often find the loose array of facts, but we do not 
find the leading idea, the hypothesis, of the author as often as we 
could wish. 

We believe, from the repeated failures which we have seen, 
that it is too much to expect accuracy and clearness in the abstract 

ulations of writers on insanity: we therefore readily turn to 
the physical views of Dr. Burrows. We find him acquainting us 
indeed with the views which he favours, but the distinctions, by 
which he is guided, we vainly seek. We constantly find him con- 
fronted, but never grappling with, the most important questions ; 
or if he really enters into the conflict, it turns out to be a sham 
one. In respect to the first point, we may instance the question, 
how far depletory measures are applicable to insanity, and those 
considerations which are involved in it; such as in what cases 
insanity may be viewed as a disease of action with power, in what 
cases, again, of action without power: what extent of importance 
may be attached in its treatment to the appearances of chronic 
inflammation which the membranes of the aiid sometimes ex- 
hibit: how far its nervous origin occasions it to demand support 
and stimulation: how far its connexion with increased action 
of the heart and arteries may render depletion expedient. He 
expresses, indeed, a just dread of extreme blood-letting, and he 
candidly admits its moderate use. But when and where? We 
must look to other sources of information for answers to these 
questions. 

Does epilepsy require a depletory treatment when it co-exists 
with insanity? Dr. Burrows seems to think it does. We have 
been accustomed to consider it as imparting a feeble and asthenic 
character to that disease. We have thought that 

‘ Velut in stipulis magnus sine viribus ignis 
Incassum furit.’ 
But as to the above important complication, Dr. Burrows furnishes 
us with no general principles. 

The question how far and under what circumstances insanity 
may be subjected to depletory measures, has not, indeed, gene- 
rally obtained that extent of medical attention which it deserves. 
Pritchard, Nesse Hill, Lorry, and Mayo, have afforded it some 
light, either by the distinctions which the have drawn, or by the 
data which they have accumulated. Hill’s distinctions between 
sthenic and asthenic insanity, and M. Lorry’s between the humoral 
and the nervous, afford a very good outline of the. principles on 
which this question should be treated. 

But let us follow Dr. Burrows through some questions which 
he does discuss. 
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There is no point, on which practical distinctions ate more 
wanted than the relations of hysteria to insanity, or its complica- 
tion with it. Now on these points Dr. Burrows informs us, that 
‘delirium isa common symptom of hysteria; that the functions of 
the brain are probably only sympathetically affected ; that some 
go so far as to assert that hysteria is of that class of maladies 
which, wherever it is manifested, betrays a maniacal diathesis; 
that occasional hysteria, however, in young and susceptible females, 
whose nervous systems are always highly irritable, may certainly 
occur without any such suspicion; but that habitual hysteria 
clearly approximates to insanity. That it should therefore receive 
serious attention, and be as speedily removed as possible.’ * 
Under cover of such remarks as these, he escapes out of the most 
difficult, and at the same time the most interesting, department 
of his subject. 

Speaking of hypochondriasis, Dr. Burrows observes—‘ Before 
Parry’s book was published in 1815, I coufess I was influenced 
by the prevalent opinion in the visceral origin of this disease, and 
treated it according to the existing pathological views of it; but 
I remember scarcely a single case so treated that recovered..... 
Longer and more extensive experience has satisfied me that Parry’s 
views of the pathology of hypochondriasis are generally correct, 
though I am not prepared to concede that the primary cause is 
always a disorder of the circulation.’ -+ Now Dr. Parry’s aphorisms 
need not have occasioned a change to this extent in Dr. Burrows’s 
pathology. Neither does his admitting them involve the above 
concession. Dr. Parry only places before him a class of symptoms, 
which is occasioned by determination of blood to the brain. 
Whence this determination originates, what is its cause, whether 
some state of the nervous or of the vascular systems, or of the 
other viscera, these are questions which Dr. Parry does not in- 
vestigate. Thus Dr. Burrows might be convinced by his rea- 
soning, nay, he might profit by it in treating some part of the 
complaint, he might remove more blood than he had been used 
to take for certain symptoms, and. yet adhere to his own opinion 
respecting their origin :—which opinion, by the way, we imagine 
to be the correct one. We confess, indeed, that the only good 
ground which we see for making hypochondriasis a species dietinet 
from melancholia, is that of considering the head symptoms of 
melancholia to originate in a state of the brain itself, and those of 
a to be symptomatic of some derangement in the 
abdominal viscera. The above distinction, at least, has the merit 
of containing a difference. Such remarks as the following by Dr. 
Burrows only raise a mist round the subject :—‘ The analogy of 
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the moral causes of hypochondriasis to those of melancholia, is 
as striking as the physical; they are indeed the same. But the 
former is more peculiarly the malady of genius, of minds the best 
cultivated and finest, of literary and sedentary men.’ * 

Surely, on reflection, Dr. Burrows will discard from his work 
such reasoning as the following passage contains. Speaking of 
the use of ‘ gyration’ and ‘ swinging” in the treatment of insanity, 
‘we must be prepared,’ he says, ‘to expect, that when this ultra 
remedy has been tried and fails, the malady is too deeply rooted 
to be moved.’+ Is Dr. Burrows then prepared to assert, that the 
appropriateness of a remedy in insanity is commensurate with its 
violence ? 

In another part he falls into a verbal confusion in contriving 
a distinction between what he calls maniacal and acute delirium. 
Thus, ‘ chronic delirium,’ he says, ‘ cannot exist, because chronic 
delirium becomes insanity. + That is to say, it cannot exist, 
because, when it exists, he is pleased to give it another name. 
In truth, the best way of dealing with that intractable, though 
very necessary term, ‘ delirium,’ is to give it a definition which 
om include ideas common to insanity with fever, and thus to 
make it a point of contact rather than of difference. Dr. Burrows’s 
use of it, as a form of insanity, is a most unfortunate deviation 
from M. Pinel and Esquirol. 

We have alluded to the French system of classification, for 
which we are principally indebted to the above gentlemen. We 
have adverted to the sthenic and asthenic hypothesis of Nesse Hill, 
and to that division of the disease into humoral and nervous, 
which M. Lorry established. The first of these systems is framed 
in relation to the moral features of insanity. In the other two it 
is viewed, principally, as a physical affection. The first is the 
most graphic and descriptive, the latter two are the most practical. 
United and modified, they would form an admirable basis for the 
closer and more accurate observations of British enquirers. A 
foundation having thus been laid, we might demand of our coun- 
—— that they should give to the detail of the subject some 
of that laborious and rigid analysis, which, when — to other 
complaints, has so materially enlarged our practical knowledge. 
No nation has done so much for medicine as ours has effected by 
this kind of severe investigation; and we firmly believe that the 
ingenuity of candid and experienced men, such as Dr. Burrows, 
would then be more useful!y employed in working up individual 
parts of the great building, and bringing them to completeness, 
than in devising vague and general commentaries on it. 

Of the many heads into which we would decompose the great 
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subject of insanity, there is one which peculiarly requires con- 
sideration, both from its importance, e from its having as yet 
obtained very little attention,—we mean the prevention of this 
malady. . 

Now, such preventive measures, we imagine, might be found 
in an improved system of the education of our youth, and in an 
amendment of the judicial punishments awarded to crime. ‘The 
fears of mankind, as well as their moral and intellectual tenden- 
cies, might be made more serviceable than they are at present 
towards this great object. We are tempted to offer a few remarks 
on both these points; for in regard to both we believe that there 
are at present defects which urgently call for a remedy. 

In viewing the insane temperament as a subject for the bene- 
ficial efforts of education,* we are met by a difficulty in describing 
or even sketching those phenomena which may denote it. We 
will not pretend to say, that all eccentric and original characters 
are thus predisposed, but we will venture to assert, that in a large 
a emer of those who have deviated into insanity, the character 

as been in previous life eccentric and paradoxical. Now, it is 
somewhat unfortunate, that these hazardous qualifications have 
been frequently viewed as affording evidence of talent, and on 
this ground have been encouraged rather than restrained. It is 
unhappily forgotten, that the eccentricities of genius are in no 
way essential to its attaining pre-eminence ; and it is perhaps un- 
known to those on whom the task of education has devolved, that 
these eccentricities may possibly expand into a disease, in com- 
parison with which ignorance and even stupidity are blessings. 

But, whether it be exalted in degree or perverted in kind, it is 
the imagination, which, more than any other faculty, betrays the 
existence of the insane temperament, and might lead usto anticipate 
the actual disease. There is a form of insanity which seems to 
depend upon an over-excited state of some one class of associations. 
The patient dwells with an intenseness that fatigues and pains him, 
and yet is irrepressible by any effort of his, upon an exclusive 
idea. ‘Where this state of mind meets with a powerful imagina- 
tion in the same individual, a morbid disposition is engendered, 
and the sufferer seems to exist in an unbroken day-dream. This 
is the prominent feature of melancholia. Again, where the asso- 
ciations are rather perverted, than, as in the last supposition, 





* The French writers on insanity have some very philosophical remarks in relation 
to this point of the subject. Speaking of the tendency to insanity, M. Esquirol 
observes—‘ Elle peut étre d’un avertissement utile 4 ceux qui président a l’education 
des enfans. I] convient alors de leur donner une education plus gymnastique, de 
les aguerrir contre les causes les plus ordinaires de la folie, enfin de les placer dans 
des conditions differentes de celles ou étaient leurs parens.’—Folie Dictionaire des 
Sciences Medicales. 
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rendered more intense, in this form of insanity the imagination 

werfully increases the disorder. A casual hint will often for 
an instant unfold the secret absurdity which the person thus pre- 
disposed is carefully fostering ; and this notion has been founded 
upon some fact, of which his fancy has given him a false, though 

rhaps an indelible representation. When the disorder is deve- 
I , this will become more conspicuous; for the reasoning of 
the lunatic under these circumstances will often appear per- 
fectly correct, while the premises are the unmixed fiction of his 
imagination. 

‘hus this faculty is recognised not only as itself constituting 
a symptom of insanity, but, also, as heightening and encouraging 
all the other maniacal dispositions. The morbid peculiarities of 
temper as well as of passion are strengthened by the dangerous 
food which the imagination affords them. 

Now, we suspect, that if this view be correct, the modern sys- 
tems of education are in many respects extremely mischievous in 
their influence upon the imagination, as it concerns the insane 
temperament. Let us examine the point more attentively. A 
young person, who already possesses at the hand of nature a bril- 
iancy and depth of imagination scarcely compatible with a just 
preponderance of steady reason, is chosen, because he already 
‘possesses this quality in a high degree, as one, in whom it ought 
to be encouraged and expanded. Accordingly, that place of 
education is chosen for him, which is the most likely to foster his 
aspirations. His own ambition, and the sympathies of his friends, 
are alike interested in his taking a line favourable to the develop- 
ment of, what they call, his genius. He is commanded to luxu- 
riate in classical literature; he is carefully led through all the 
flowery paths in which he is by nature too well inclined to 
stray ; he learns, like the unhappy Collins, to ‘ love fairies, genii, 
giants, and monsters; he delights to rove through the meanders 
of enchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden palaces, 
to repose by the waterfalls of elysian gardens.’ 

Now, what will be the probable effect of this system, where it 
happens to be applied to the temperament which we are sup- 
posing? It is almost unnecessary to state, that justly and pre- 
cisely to balance against each other all the faculties of the person 
thus constituted, is to place him in the most favourable situation 
that can be devised for him. In this way, whatever faculty is 
either called by circumstances, or brought by nature, into exces- 
sive activity, may find an antagonist. Where it is the imagination 
that exceeds, such precautionary measures are peculiarly im- 
portant, on account of the immediate gratification always con- 
nected with the exercise of this faculty. But where a luxuriant 
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imagination co-exists with an insane predisposition, this rule 
deserves tenfold attention. 

But the system of education to which we have alluded is cal- 
culated to destroy rather than to promote that equilibrium. The 
individual, whom we are supposing, is already enlightened by suf- 
ficient imagination. He demands of his instructors, that they 
should rather regulate than encourage his wanderings under that 
bright gleam in which he is already too well inclined to luxuriate. 
If he be free from a teadency to insanity, this is still the language 
of prudence. But this tendency being assumed, it becomes abso- 
lutely imperative. Let such a youth be urged tv the pursuit of 
the severer studies. Let his attention and his logical powers be 
improved by exercise. These are the appropriate antagonists to 
the faculty of which we are speaking, whether it demand repres- 
sion on account of its exuberance, or on account of tendencies 
with which it is associated. 

In making the above remarks on the alliance between mental 
disease and overstimulated imagination, we must not be understood 
as controverting the beneficial influence which, even in respect to 
this class of disorders, the latter is calculated to exert on society. 
As elevating by its alliance the moral virtues, as giving refine- 
ment to sensibility, as affording high and purifying pleasures, the 
imagination is the choicest gift that providence has bestowed on 
us. In all these points it is capable of acting with effect to the 
prevention of insanity. In one of them its beneficial influence 
requires peculiar notice. There is nothing that more frequentl 
occasions the predisposition to ripen into the disease, than intel 
lectual labours pursued without adequate intermission. In many 
cases, however, it is difficult to contrive the requisite intermission. 
A determination not to think is easily made, but it is not easily 
executed; and it is precisely in a mind, in which the reasoning 
and investigatory powers are duly balanced with the imagination, 
that this difficulty is best surmounted; for a change in the kind 
of mental operations from concentrated thought to excursiveness 
of fancy, is not less refreshing than actual rest. It is indeed 
more so, in one respect, namely, that it is productive of amuse- 
ment. 

The above humble office of the imagination, which consists in 
relieving and unbending the fatigued energies of thought, appears 
to us of no trivial importance. Examples are occurring with 
miserable frequency of the inroads of insanity upon minds thus 
overstimulated; and if such inroads occasionally take place, where, 
owing to a highly energetic state of the reasoning power, they 
have least been matted, perhaps it may be urged, agreeably to 
the above reasoning, that the inability of such persons to unbend 
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by the aid of fancy, has increased their risk; if, at least, we are 
right in believing, that the hard and unrelenting use of the 
reasoning powers on the one hand, and the morbid sickliness of 
unrestrained or excited imagination on the other, each encourages 
a tendency to mental disease. 

The Wilfred of Walter Scott is a well-drawn instance of the 

latter excess. 
‘ *Tis fancy lends an idle thought 

To gild the ruin she has wrought; 

For, like the bat of Indian brake, 

Her pinions fan the wound she makes, 

And while she soothes the dreamer’s smart, 

She steals the life-blood from his heart.’ 
What are the moral distinctions of insanity in relation to these 
two different sources, forms a curious subject of speculation, but 
one foreign to our present subject. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the intellectual principles of our 
nature as requiring the rod of education or its rewards, as they 
may be che to or preventive of insanity. But the moral 
tendencies and principles deserve, at least, equal consideration. 
We may easily conceive, that those which are most potent and 
most energetic, may easily, when in excess, inflame an insane tem- 

erament into disease. Now, it is the business of education to 
Influence them in two material points; first, in repressing them 
to a just extent, or strengthening them when wanted as antagonists 
to some other principle :—secondly, in attaching them to such 
objects as are most in our power, and are least likely to entail 
disappointment. A large proportion of those cases of insanity 
which have a mental occasioning cause, may be traced to the 
disappointment of some cherished principle. ‘There are few lowly 
and humble occupants of an establishment. It is thronged by 
those who assert their fancied high place and unreal dignity, 
their wealth or their power—the objects on which their affections 
had been fixed and yet frustrated. 

The temperate affection of friendship rarely gives occasion to 
insanity ; not so the parental or the connubial feeling. Here 
ample scope is given to an improvement in education. At present, 
the simple and devoted affectionateness of some young minds, 
which appears to exclude every selfish emotion, finds unreserved 

raise can encouragement. Yet this is precisely the moment of 
ife at which it aan to be repressed ; for, alas! when it has been 
strengthened by age, and is excited into its strongest action by 
some heavy loss, perhaps that of a husband or a child, it leads a 
predisposed temperament at once into madness. 

It is usual to recommend marriage as a state to be entered into 
at as early an age as possible by men of strong feelings and of a 
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sensitive character. Those who maintain this opinion must be 
also prepared to maintain, that the habit of indulging passion is 
likely to be subdued by being gratified. Now, to subdue or 
weaken this habit should be one great object of education ;— 
peculiarly in that excitable class of minds in which the insane 
temperament most frequently occurs. We believe, that many 
wretched marriages may trace their wretchedness to the practice 
of employing matrimony as a means of sobering the husband; 
and not as an end, by which he is to be rewarded for having 
previously attained steadiness. 

It is one of the most pernicious effects of the study of novels 
and romances, so widely permitted to our youth, that in such 
works they generally see success and its rewards attendant on 
actions prompted by passion, without any intermediate stage of 
self-control. We know but one novelist* who has had the can- 
dour to trace his hero into an asylum for lunatics. 

Many melancholic persons have very even and placid tempers; 
but we can assure the instructors of our youth, that where this 
is not the case, the melancholic tendency is much more likely to 
ripen into the disease. 

But we must now turn to survey the most important of all our 
tendencies in relation to that morbid state of mind which it is 
calculated to occasion, when naturally strong and allowed to riot 
unrestrained. We allude to the religious feeling—the tendency 
to venerate. 

If we were called upon to particularise those trains of thought 
and habits of mind which are the most likely to develop insanity, 
we should find them among those who, whatever their religious 
denomination may be, still maintain the opinion that a spiritual 
change of views and affections in regard to Christianity, must, if 
real, be attended with a perceptible manifestation of the Spirit 
of God. If indeed we were unable to appeal, in confirmation of 
our opinion, to the half maniacal, half epileptical paroxysms, 
produced by the preaching of the founders of methodism, still 
we should view the doctrine of sensible and indubitable regenera- 
tion as calculated, wherever it should meet with a maniacal tem- 
perament, to inflame it into actual disease. Certainly, there is no 
period of time or condition of the intellect which we should desig- 
nate, @ priori, as more favourable to the stealthy inroads of 
insanity, than that transition state during which the aspirant to 
a call is working himself up to a point at which he may obtain 
this revelation, or, at which, —e to our contrary notions, 
he may enable himself to fancy that it has taken place. We will 
leave the question in the hands of any persons acquainted with 
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the workings of a mind insanely disposed, whether such a state 
does not give the predisposition of which we are speaking its 
surest chance of passing into actual disease. 

Neither do we consider the state of the person who has passed 
this ordeal, and conceives himself actually regenerate, a safe one 
in relation to this kind of danger. We doubt, indeed, whether 
the elated confidence, which the misapplication and abuse of the 
doctrine of election must impart concerning the blessings of a 
future state, can be entrusted, without hazard, to the mind of 
man. The enthusiasm, with which its promises will have been 
received, is little likely to subside. At all events, we consider, 
that metus audax, that fiducia pallens, that confidence allayed 
by apprehension, which is clearly authorised by the language of 
St. Paul, to constitute a far safer habit of the mind. 

Our opinion as to the effects which the doctrines of enthusiastic 
methodism* are likely to produce upon recipients predisposed to 
insanity, ay! be easily illustrated out of the writings founded 
upon these doctrines. What may we not a of a maniacal 
temperament, when we see the clear and powerful mind of Wesley 
seduced into frantic and irreverent language such as the following? 

‘ The love of God was shed abroad in my heart, and a flame 
kindled there, so violent and yet so ravishing, that my body was 
almost torn asunder. I sweated, I trembled, I fainted, I could call 
for nothing else but Come, Lord Jesus! come quickly. I was 
dissolved in love; my beloved is mine and I am his—He has all 
charms, he has ravished my heart; he is now in his garden, 
feeding among the lilies—Oh, I am sick of love—He is altogether 
lovely—Oh, how Jesus fills, Jesus extends—Jesus overwhelms 
the soul in which he dwells.’ 

Mr. Southey is a very fair moderator between methodism and 
that church, which methodism affects to surpass in sound doc- 
trine. One case adduced by him, in his life of Wesley, has ap- 
peared to us so peculiarly illustrative of our remarks, that we are 
compelled to quote it. 

‘There was a certain weaver, by name John Haydon, who, being 
informed that people fell into strange fits at these societies, went to see 
and judge for himself. Wesley describes him as a man of regular habits 
and conversation, who constantly attended public prayers and sacraments, 
and was zealous for the church, and against dissenters of every denomina- 
tion. What he saw satisfied him so little, that he went about to see his 
acquaintance, one after the other, till one o’clock in the morning, labouring 
to convince them that it was all a delusion of the devil. This might in- 
duce a reasonable doubt of his sanity at the time; nor is the suspicion 





* We are anxious to spare individuals in touching on these delicate points, 
and most sincerely desirous not to attach indiscriminate blame on any Christian 
denomination. 
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lessened by the circumstance, that when he had sate down to dinner the 
next day, he chose, before he began to eat, to finish a sermon, which he 
had borrowed, on salvation by faith. In reading the last page he coloured, 
fell off his chair, beat himself against the ground, and screamed so violently 
that the neighbours were alarmed and ran into the house. Wesley, being 
sent for, found him on the floor, the room being filled with people, whom 
his wife would have kept without, but he cried out aloud, No! let them 
all come, let all the world see the just judgment of God. Two or three 
men were holding him as well as they could. He immediately fixed his 
eyes upon Wesley, and stretching out his hand cried, Aye, this is he who, 
I said, was a deceiver of the people! But God has overtaken me. I said 
it was all delusion, but this is no delusion. He then cried out, O thou 
devil! thou cursed devil! yea, thou legion of devils! thou canst not slay; 
Christ will cast thee out, I know his work is begun. ‘Tear me to pieces, 
if thou wilt; but thou canst not hurt me. He then beat himself against 
the ground, his breast heaving at the same time as in the pangs of death, 
and great drops of sweat trickling down his face. ‘“ We all betook our- 
selves to prayer,” says Wesley. “ His pangs then ceased, and both his 
body and soul were set at liberty.” The next day Wesley found him 
with his voice gone and his body weak as an infant’s ; but his soul was in 
peace, full of love and rejoicing in hope of the glory of God.’ 

Now, it would be difficult for any one unacquainted with the 
physical view of insanity, and surveying it on that side which 
would naturally present itself to the moralist, to supply a more 
lively account of the attack of that disorder than the above nar- 
rative. The case assumed a religious character consistently with 
the habits of the patient, and the circumstance which happened 
to be its occasioning cause. Meanwhile, the ravings of the maniac 
were put to the account of his spiritual improvement. 

We have alluded to the effects of which religion tortured into 
enthusiasm may be productive. We believe, on the other hand, 
that religion in its correct and genuine state offers one of the most 
powerful antagonists that can be opposed to the insane tempera- 
ment. There are anxious, and, in some persons, maddening 
thoughts concerning a future state, which must be tranquillized 
by a revelation telling us what we may expect in a future life, 
and on what grounds we may expect it. Again, as the doctrines 
of religion inculcate a regulated state of our turbulent feelings, 
in so far religion, capa understood, must tend to mitigate dis- 
positions favourable to insanity. As it supplies a motive and an 


object to moral conduct stronger and more definite than it could 
otherwise obtain, so it strengthens the most effectual bulwark 
that can be opposed to this disease. For without entering further 
into a question as to the moral phenomena of the temperament 
out of which it most frequently springs, we may be assured of 
‘this, that calm and steady principle is the leading characteristic 
of the opposite frame of mind. 
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While, however, we firmly believe that the Christian religion 
acts powerfully in the prevention of those feelings and thoughts 
which lead to insanity, we must still admit that religion, as being 
closely interwoven with our most earnest hopes and our acutest 
queued, may sometimes constitute the occasion of the dis- 
ease in predisposed minds. Nothing, however, can be more unfair 
than to employ this admission to the prejudice of the sacred cause. 
The fact, itself, is the inevitable result of the deeply felt import- 
ance of religion, and only tends to place the necessary nature of 

recautions and preventive measures in a stronger point of view, 
inasmuch as the disease, against which they are directed, can 
make even religion subservient to it. 

We feel that we have left much unsaid on the subject of edu- 
cation as it relates to the prevention of insanity and of its effects. 
We must now proceed to a more ungracious topic, and enquire, 
how far the terrors of law may avail, when the gentler measures 
of education have been entvied, or ineffectual. Indeed, one of the 
earliest and most interesting questions which has occurred to us on 
the subject of insanity, has been suggested by the treatment which 
we have seen dispensed to the insane in criminal courts. We have 
never been able to comprehend the principles on which they have 
been exempted from the operation of punishments; and have 
never been sufficiently clearsighted to distinguish the line which 
separates their offences from crimes. 

We admit that the law endeavours to be distinct both in 
expressing its intention to extend mercy to the insane, and in ex- 
plaining the grounds on which it confers this impunity. ‘ Persons 
non compotes,’ says Collinson,* ‘ are not chargeable with criminal 
offences committed in such a state of mind; for, according to the 
humane language of the law, furiosus solo furore punitur. 
Besides an evil intention is implied in every offence, and consti- 
tutes the charge of every indictment. But a non compos, not 
having a will of his own, cannot have an intention morally good 
or bad ; so that the overt act by which alone the motives of other 
men are discerned, with respect to him proves nothing. The 
design, moreover, of legal punishment is example, not revenge. 
ape With this view punishments are usually public, and in- 
flicted in a manner the most imposing ; but how could the execu- 
tion of a man, incapable of understanding any law, operate more 
as a warning to others to avoid the violation of the law, than the 
— punishment of a dog? The one would be a spectacle of 

orror, the other of ridicule.’ 

Of course there are limitations annexed, with what effect we 
shall hereafter consider, to these merciful dispositions of the 





* Treatise on the Laws concerning Idiots, Lunatics, &c. 
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law relative to the insane. Thus it is admitted, that in a lucid 
interval a lunatic is as responsible for his conduct as any other 
individual. 

The limitation proposed by Lord Hale to the venial nature of 
insanity is this. ‘A person, who labouring under melancholy 
distemper, hath yet ordinarily as much understanding, as, ordi- 
narily, a child of fourteen years hath, is such a person as may be 
guilty of treason and felony.’* 

Mr. Erskine, in his speech for Hadfield, admits that the 
insane become objects of punishment ‘ when they perform the 
acts alleged against them under the influence of circumstances 
that have a real existence, and from the impulse of human pas- 
sions.’ Mr. Erskine forgets to complete the above distinction, 
by telling us what those passions are which are not human. 

The attorney-general, in his speech against Bellingham, holds 
that ‘ every man is accountable for his acts who possesses a 
mind capable of distinguishing right from wrong.’ 

Such is the language of the law in favour of the insane, and 
thus it is limited. We trust that we shall not at once be accused 
of inhumanity for confessing our opinion, that the tendency of 
the law to give impunity to the offences of such persons, is mis- 
chievous in its effects, both as regards society, and as the offenders 
are themselves concerned. We cannot indeed overlook the fact, 
that insane persons may be intimidated by example. We have 
seen it illustrated in numberless instances, and we wish to see it 
recognized in our legal proceedings. Again, with regard to the 
disease, when not yet developed, but lying concealed in the 
insane temperament, we believe that there are preventives, both 
numerous and powerful, by which it might be anticipated; and 
we believe that their complete application will not take place 
until insanity and criminality are made more compatible terms. 
We may, of. course, assume that the plea of insanity is super- 
fluous in all those cases in which the offence, even without it, 
would not fall within the definition of crime. 

Yet we confess that our doubts whether injustice may not 
somewhere lurk in these speculations, have made us slow to 
indulge in them. Are not the protecting clauses afforded by the 
law warranted by the limited freedom of will which insane 
offenders enjoy? Shall we punish them for acts which, at the 
time of committing them, they cannot avoid? Are not we 
thereby, doing evil, that good may come? It is remarked by 
Aristotle, that we are accountable for the actions which spring 
from our most deeply seated habits, from those which most affect 
our freedom of will It is true, that habits may be actually 
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unchangeable by any efforts which we may be able to make, but 
the repeated energies which have brought them into this hard 
and inflexible state, have been in our power. Now reasoning of 
this kind is far more applicable, than is generally supposed, to 
the cases of the insane. The criminal act concerning the punish- 
ment of which doubts may be entertained, on the score of justice, 
was not — a matter of choice; but have any pains been 
taken by the offender himself, by his parents, or his instructors, 
to counteract or modify the temperament out of which it has 
sprung? Have they not rather allowed it to strengthen and to 
harden? Again, when this temperament has made itself known 
in a less equivocal form, has it then been made a subject of 
restraint, or, what it at least demanded, of medical attention ? 

The above considerations tend to authorize a more penal treat- 
ment of the insane, than that which is at present recognized by 
the law, as not inconsistent with the principles of justice. But, 
without having recourse to these considerations, we should be 
glad to know what greater injustice will be involved in such 
severity than is, in other cases, actually carried into effect at 
every session at the Old Bailey? Yet justice and expediency 
are supposed to concur in pointing out these latter cases as 
objects of punishment. And if, in the course of our enquiry, 
we shall demonstrate the same kind of expediency, and only a 
similar violation of the abstract principles of justice in the 
punishment of insane persons, we hope that our speculations 
will be praised as recommending consistency, rather than blamed 
or the score of their severity. 

A child is born in the garrets of St. Giles’s, the offspring of a 
prostitute and a thief. He receives a suitable education, and he 
dutifully adopts his father’s profession. After following it with 
assiduity success, he is arrested in the pursuit of it, and 
tried for his life. His early habits are ascertained on unques- 
tionable evidence ; but does this consideration soften the auste- 
rity of the law? Not in the least; in one respect it tends to 
ensure his condemnation, namely, in making his deliberate per- 
formance of the criminal act more probable. Finally, this man 
is hanged. And it is very fit that he should be hanged. We 
do not object to the decision of the law in the case which we are 
supposing: we only ask for a consistent use of the plea of injus- 
tice in relation to other cases. 

Before we leave this part of our subject, namely, the consi- 
deration of justice in its relations to the punishment of the insane, 
we must indeed notice some instances in which it is remarkably 
violated, as the law at present stands, and in which, we believe, 
its violation produces very mischievous inconsistency in the prac- 
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tice of our courts. The criminal act of the insane person, to be 
venial, must spring out of some insane error of judgment. It 
must not only be the act of a madman, but it must be the result 
of his being mad; and its having this character is attested b 
its connexion with some aberration of the intellect. Now, in this 
view of the subject entertained by our laws, it is forgotten that 
insanity is no less a disease of the heart than of the head; that 
it affects the soundness of the moral principle to the full as often 
and as much, as the justness of the intellectual principle. That 
in many persons its inroads are made almost entirely upon the 
former part of their constitution; that accordingly, in an insane 
rson, a wicked action done deliberately, and with a complete 
nowledge of its nature, may be to the full as much the result 
of his being insane, as the act of violence which he may perform 
under that perverse impression of the understanding, which leads 
him to believe that his salvation depends upon its performance, 
or under any other impression equally absurd. 

In the latter of these suppositions, the moral principle is 
influenced by the disorder of the intellect; in the former, the 
depraved and vitiated moral principle has drawn the intellect 
into an acquiescence in its insane suggestions. 

As an instance of insanity, in which, both in the predisposing 
temperament, and in the present and actual disorder, the moral 
affection is far more prominent than that of the intellect, we shall 
extract the following case from Dr. Perfect’s annals of insanity. 
‘ The person whose disorder forms the subject of this case, was the 
eldest son of an ancient family. He was naturally of a morose, 
arrogant, and imperious disposition, whimsical, shy, and suspi- 
cious; but no very extraordinary singularities were visible in his 
manner and behaviour till the autumn of 1776, when he was sud- 
denly seized with a hypochondriacal affection, attended with 
violent motions of the body, fear, suspicion, impatience, and 
vehement perturbation, which at length settled into a deep me- 
lancholy, but he did not attempt any violence either to himself 
or to others. After proper attentions and medical assistance, he 
was supposed to have entirely recovered from this disorder, and 
thought to be in every respect as well as usual, when on a sudden 
he became possessed of the most absurd and strange fantasies, 
suspicions, and aversions. He was restless, timid, irresolute, and 
weak in his judgment ....... 

. . . . ©He was sent to a house appropriated for the reception 
of the insane, in which he had not continued many weeks, before 
his mother and a near relation went to pay hima visit. He 
seemed exceedingly glad to see them, and used the most specious 
and plausible arguments and pretences, by which he so far im- 
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posed on their credulity, as to cause them to believe him in his 
right senses. Accordingly, the next day he was liberated and 
sent home, where for about a week his behaviour was such as to 
justify this conduct. But getting up one morning earlier than 
usual, and coming home wet and dirty, he abruptly walked into 
the parlour, where his mother was sitting at Kn 4 who seeing 
him in this dishabille, gently reproved him. When, shocking to 
relate, the maniac without any hesitation, and before she could 
get any assistance, snatched up a poker, and dashed out her 
brains upon the floor. The noise and bustle brought in the ser- 
vants, but the parricide offering no further resistance, wasdisarmed 
and secured. He did not attempt to escape, nor did he appear 
then, or at any other time, to feel compunction or remorse for this 
transaction. This person died three years afterwards, in an esta- 
blishment, in the fifty-first year of his age.’ 

The above case is a fair instance, both of moral insanity, and 
also of the inconsistent treatment at present awarded to the 
insane. According to the legal distinction above alluded to, this 
man ought to have been hanged. His act was strangely atro- 
cious; but it sprung from vindictive rage, excited by a repri- 
mand, that is, from ‘ a human passion called into action by real 
circumstances.’ His life was however spared ; because those, 
whose duty it was to have taken cognizance of the offence, were 
conscious that the law ought, in parity of reason, to furnish with 
an excuse the vitiated state of the moral principle, as well as 
the aberration of the intellect. And that, in this instance, the 
murder of a parent under the influence of vindictive feeling, was 
as completely the act of a maniac, qué maniac, as if he had 
supposed himself entrusted with a commission from God enjoin- 
ing him to shed human blood; accordingly, that if the latter of 
these acts must be viewed as springing from a disease, which 
affects the freedom of the human will, so also must the former.* 





* The following extract from the Annual Register, an. 1760, contains an illustra- 
tion of that form of insanity in which the moral principle is more especially the 
subject of the disease. It pourtrays the character of Lord Ferrers. ‘ His Lordship,’ 
it observes, ‘had so far a tincture of the family disorder, as to be subject to sudden, 
causeless, and outrageous passions. He often walked hastily about the room 
clenching his fists, grinning, biting his lips, and talking to himself, without having 
had any thing to ruffle his temper, or being under the influence of liquor. He also 
sometimes talked to himself for many hours after he was in bed, and he was 
observed to entertain causeless suspicions of those about him, and to go about 
secretly armed. In September 1752, he married the daughter of Sir William Me- 
redith, whom he treated with great brutality, though she was of the most mild and 
amiable disposition ; he was also almost always on ill terms with all his relations, 

‘ During all this time, however, he managed his affairs with the greatest acute- 
ness and penetration. He was even thought by his attorney, Mr. Goostry, to know 
so well what he was about, that he suffered him to perform several legal acts which 
were necessary to cut off an entail.’ 

So much for Lord Ferrers’s intellectual sanity. Yet the same attorney is described, 
in another part of the narrative, as considering him ‘ disordered in mind,’—thus 
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If indeed we examine the records of insanity, as a subject of 
judicial consideration, we shall find an extensive collection of 
inconsistencies, in respect of punishment awarded at one time, 
and refused at another, to similar offences. These inconsistencies 
may be referred, we believe, to the very nature and essence of 
the existing law. 

The inconsistency of that award, by which Miss Brodrick, the 
murderess of Mr. Errington, was allowed to escape punishment, 
is noticed by Mr. Erskine in his defence of Hadfield. She acted 
from human passions, and under the influence of circumstances, 
which had a real existence, namely, under the indignant feeling 
excited against him, whom she loved, by his intended desertion. 
There was nothing of the nature of insanity, such as it is defined 
by law, when viewed as exculpatory, in the offence which she 
committed ; why then did she not suffer its; appropriate penalty ? 
Because the fact, that her understanding had at times been irre- 
gular, placed this plea strongly before the attention of the jurors, 
and they felt that her offence was just as probably the result of 
the disease, though, in its nature, a deviation from moral prin- 
ciple, as if it had been an error of the intellect. It is mdeed 
very reasonable and natural, that distinctions devised by law 
should be involuntarily neglected by those to whom the execution 
of the law is iatnanell, when such distinctions are in manifest 
opposition to consistency, and therefore to justice. 

Mr. Erskine would, indeed, have had similar reason to com- 
plain of the impunity extended to the assassin of Lord Palmer- 
ston. Lieutenant Davis was certainly a madman; but on the 
occasion to which we allude, he appears to have acted similarly 
to Bellingham, namely, as a disappointed man, selecting for the 
object of his resentment an individual intimately connected with 
the subject of his discontent. This state of the moral principle 
is as easily produced by insanity, as is any false perception of the 
intellect ; and insanity being admitted as a defence, the ill-marked 
distinction which would render the offender a subject for punish- 
ment in spite of it, is ever liable to be forgotten. 

In the case of Lord Ferrers, the cool malignity with which 
his purpose was formed, the address with which his crime was 
defended by him, the cruel pleasure which had seemed to follow 


its commission, all contributed to remove from the minds of his 





bearing testimony to that distinction which we are illustrating,—that is, allowing 
him one form of insanity while he denies him the other. It was, in fact, Lord 
Ferrer’s moral, and not his intellectual aberrations, which amounted to insanity. 
And these, if he had not, unfortunately for himself, shown considerable acuteness 
in his defence, might possibly have obtained a verdict in his favour. 

Those who are interested in this subject, may find another very well marked 
instance of moral insanity, in the Annual Register for 1760, in the notices there 
given concerning one Stirn. 
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judges any tendency which they might otherwise have felt to 
allow him the benefit of his family disorder. Here the principle 
of the law was permitted to have its free operation. The mur- 
derous act had been performed without any accompanying 
aberration of the intellect, and the criminal suffered death. But 
without objecting to this award, we may contend, that others who 
have been acquitted, or who have been exempted from trial, that 
the parricide, whose case we have quoted from Dr. Perfect, that 
the intended assassin of Lord Palmerston and of Miss Kelly, and 
the actual murderess of Mr. Errington, obtained their impunity on 
grounds inconsistent with those on which Lord Ferrers suffered. 

The trial of the murderer of Mr. Perceval was, we suspect, 
brought to an equally inconsistent issue. We confess, that to 
us it appeared doubtful, whether if Mr. Perceval’s wound had 
not been fatal, Bellingham would not have enjoyed the same 
impunity as Lieutenant Davis, and with equal reason. The 
probability that the insane taint extended to the moral character 
of this criminal, might, under these circumstances, have illegally 
influenced the verdict of the jury. Such as it was, the crime 
of Bellingham had precisely that character of perverted moral 
sense, producing acts of unexplained, indeed of inexplicable 
wickedness, which we meet with in the crimes of the insane. 
Again, the assurance of safety in regard to the event of the 
trial, which Bellingham displayed, even while he rejected and 
disclaimed the plea of insanity, was, in itself, almost indicative 
of that madness which the law regards as exculpatory. 

On the whole, it would appear to us, that under the existing 
theory of insanity, we inflict our punishments on a form of the 
disorder to the full as venial, “a venial on the same grounds, 
as another form of the disorder, which we are pleased to exempt 
from punishment. Hence it happens, that in the first set of 
cases, punishment is inflicted or withholden according as the 
moral sense of the judge and jurors happens to revolt from, or 
to yield itself to, the inconsistent severity of the law. 

We have endeavoured to place before our readers the influence 
of insanity upon the moral principle, viewed separately from 
that which it exerts upon the understanding. We know, that 
this former kind of aberration is not admitted as a ground of 
excuse for the criminal actions which it may occasion; though 
we have noticed cases, in which it has actually furnished them 
with a plea, in spite of the opposite intention of the law. If, 
however, the salesmen of insanity on the moral principle is not 
exculpatory in the eye of the law, we think that we are con- 
sistent, rather than severe, in wishing that its influence upon the 
understanding of the offender should not be permitted to destroy 
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the criminality of his act. Of this we are sure, that the great 

end of penal enactments, the prevention of crime, must be im- 

ow attained, as long as punishments are inflicted or with- 
olden on inconsistent grounds.* 

We are aware, that, if to obviate the inconsistencies on which 
we have remarked were our principal object, it would be possible 
for us to get rid of the distinction out of which they spring, in 
a manner apparently more humane than that of making every 
form of insanity, intellectual as well as moral, a subject of penal 
statutes. Some would possibly recommend that the exculpatory 
principle should be extended, so as to comprehend in its opera- 
tion the moral insanity which is at present excluded, or at least 
intended to be excluded, and thus that all insanity should be 
pardoned, instead of all insanity becoming punishable. This 
supposition is, however, absolutely impracticable. It would be 
productive, in truth, of the most extreme inhumanity. A law 
thus constructed must either become a dead letter, or include in 
its baleful mercies actions of wickedness, which, whether called 
maniacal, or viewed as those of a reasonable being, require to be 
visited with prompt and condign punishment. At the instance 
of that false humanity, out of which a law of this nature would 
spring: the connexion between insanity and the most frightful 

eviation from principle would soon be traced out, and every 
establishment for the reception of the insane would become a 
sanctuary for atrocious crime. 

Assuming, then, that the inconsistencies to which we have 
adverted are to be remedied, if they admit of remedy, by an 
extension not of pardon, but of punishment, we shall endeavour 
to justify our rigour, by pointing out the channels through 
which a dread of punishment might operate to the prevention of 
crime among the insane, and, ultimately, of insanity itself. 

It was stated to the father of one of the most eminent physi- 
cians of the present day, by the late Dr. Batty, that the execu- 
tion of Lord Ferrers was, at the time, of remarkable service in 
quieting the maniacs at the doctor’s establishment. The influ- 
ence of fear upon the insane mind is not appreciated as it de- 
serves to be. The insane.are, in truth, a very timid description 
of persons. Their superstitious fears, the apprehension of pu- 

* It may possibly be urged against the placing moral and intellectual insanity on 
the same footing in regard to responsibleness, that in the former kind, an absence 


of that power of the understanding y which we discern between right and wrong 
is not supposed, in the latter, itis. To this we at once answer, that a moral prin- 





ciple tainted, as it were, by insanity, would be as powerful in blinding the intellect 
to moral distinctions, as any such taint immediately applied to the intellect itself. 
We beg that it may be remembered how largely, in every case, the intellect is in- 
debted to the moral principle for those premises from which it obtains its practical 
conclusions, whether these be virtuous or vicious. 
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nishment in a future life, form one of their most frequent 
characteristics. Nor are their terrors less active in regard to 
objects of sense. They are rarely guilty of a courageous act of 
violence. They are subject, in a very high degree, to influence 
from authority ; and they shrink with terror even from inferior 
personal strength. Why should not this principle be called into 
action in reference to the judicial punishment of acts committed 
by the insane ? 

We are certainly very far from pretending to assert, that such 
fears could be rendered operative in every case of violence which 
insanity might produce. We believe, however, that in almost 
all those cases in which it is impossible that fear should have 
such a preventive influence, the insane offender would be exempt 
from punishment according to the laws of our country, even if 
there were no limitation of them expressly forbidding his 
punishment on the score of insanity. ‘Thus punishment would 
no more be extended to the delirium, then often present, than to 
that which exhibits itself in some sorts of fever. In each class 
of cases, there would be an absence of certain conditions which 
go to complete the definition of a crime, and in neither would 
the offender require for his acquittal the plea of derangement of 
mind. Idiocy would want the deliberateness of purpose which 
is assumed in a criminal case. 

Again, the more deliberate maniac would be in little danger 
of incurring punishment by the commission of crime, since early 
measures would be taken to coerce him. Under these circum- 
stances indeed, which we are supposing, we should seldom have 
occasion to lament the unwillingness of relatives to recognize the 
existence of the disease, and to take adequate measures for the 
prevention of its fatal consequences. Such precautionary mea- 
sures as the law might authorize, whether in the way of sur- 
veillance or of direct personal restraint, would then be carried 
into effect, not as now, when the mischief has been effected, but 
when the threatenings which give us reason to anticipate it are 
first perceived, and before the tempest has burst. 

But when we recommend that criminal actions performed by 
the insane should become more extensively, than at present, a 
subject of punishment, we are aware that this implies an altered 
definition of crime. It is murder, according to Sir Edward 
Coke, ‘ when a person of sound memory and discretion, unlaw- 
fully kills any reasonable creature in being, and under the king’s 
peace, with malice aforethought either expressed or implied.’* 
Now, according to our view of the subject, the moral character 
of actions would be considered with reference to the single ques- 





* Inst. 47. 
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tion, whether a malicious intention had been adequately proved. 
We assume that all which ought to act as exculpatory, is con- 
tained in this provision. Accordingly, the fact that the agent is 
in a sound mind at the moment of perpetration, would no longer 
enter as a necessary ingredient into the offence. In as far as 
insanity may have influenced his deliberateness of purpose, in so 
far, like any other accident, it must be taken into the account. 
But it will chen find admission, not as being in its own nature 
> ge 6 but as rendering the definition of the crime incom- 
plete, by destroying the deliberateness of the act. Thus, when 
a man is acquitted on grounds supplied by his insanity, he will, 
according to our view, be acquitted not because he is insane, but 
because the proof of his being influenced by a malicious motive 
is imperfect. In the case described, page 214, the individual at 
the moment of committing the parricidal act was insane, but still 
he took the poker in his hand and dashed out his parent’s brains, 
under the full influence of a malicious intention, and, according 
to our theory, he would have been hanged. Had he thought 
that he was stirring the fire while he was killing his mother, or 
that the striking her was not calculated to injure her, or had he 
been at the time delirious, (a state not easily defined, but easily 
recognized when it exists,) he would have acted inconsistently 
with a malicious intention, and would not have wanted the excuse 
of insanity. 

We believe that, under these circumstances, the madman would 
escape to the full as often as he ought to escape, and that the 
public would be spared that mischievous confusion which at 
present exists between the cases which the plea of insanity is 
authorized to comprehend, and those to which it cannot extend, 
without loosening many necessary bonds that are contrived for 
the maintenance of social order. Thus we should no longer 
hear, that the action cannot be deemed criminal unless the 
party knows right from wrong. We need scarcely urge how 
very vaguely the words, right and wrong, are used in this appli- 
cation of them. Bellingham was said by the attorney-general 
to know right from wrong, in relation to his murderous act, and 
he was accordingly hanged. Yet Bellingham expressed a con- 
viction that he had done a deed both morally and legally correct. 
He evidently, at first, even considered himself in no danger of 
punishment. The question, as we should put it, would be, not 
whether the assassin’s trigger had been drawn under a complete 
acquaintance with the above distinction; but whether, using it, 
he knew the nature and purpose of the weapon, and intended to 
employ it for the achievement of such a purpose, not in self- 
defence. 
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We have thus, as briefly as the subject would allow, consi- 
dered the terrors which the law can hold out, and the arts which 
education can employ for the counteraction of insanity. Each 
has its more peculiar department, the law principally in pre- 
venting the insane act, education in preventing the development 
of the disease. But the terrors of the law, overhanging insanity, 
would cause education to work with double zeal for its preven- 
tion, and education itself, even if it failed of preventing the dis- 
order, may, we believe, soften it and abridge its duration. 

Besides, we have pointed out that, at present, absolute harm 
is derived from the sources from which good ought to flow. 
The law we have proved to be fluctuating and inconstant ; while 
sometimes education tends to heighten the disease which it ought 
to avert. 

Within the last few months a new act has passed to regulate 
the care and treatment of insane persons in England. We can- 
not leave the subject without noticing this bill, both for its im- 
portance, as it concerns the views which we have submitted rela- 
tive to the administration of justice, and because it regards the 
medical view of insanity. ‘The fitness of the person supposed 
insane, for confinement, and his fitness to return into society, as 
a medical question, is often full of difficulty; and it obtains 
additional importance, if he is to be aaenk as a responsible 
agent in points in which he has been previously sheltered by 
the plea of disease. For the protection of his interests, and 
those of society, in the above important points, visitors or com- 
missioners have been appointed under ¢his, as under preceding 
acts, by whose visits of inspection, performed at certain inter- 
vals, justice may be secured, and the comfort of the patient 
ascertained. Now the present act does not depart materially 
from those which have preceded it on the same subject, in its 
mode of regulating and defining this important surveillance. 
But, we contend, that hitherto this whole arrangement has 
been extremely defective, and that the principles on which it is 
constructed, must secure its inefficiency. The person appointed 
to the office of commissioner, is in many cases called upon to dis- 
charge a very difficult duty. The insanity of the confined person, 
the motives of his friends in confining him, and the motives of the 
proprietor of the establishment for detaining him in confinement, 
each of these points may possibly constitute an arduous question. 
But with a view to securing all these points, in many cases, no 
common sagacity is called for, and no divided attention can 
suffice. Yet the medical functionary chosen for this purpose is 
one engaged in the active pursuit of his profession, and his office 
of visitor or commissioner is a secondary and very subordinate 
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part of his occupations: while those professional pursuits may 
often give him a community of interests both with the proprietor 
of the place of confinement, and with the relatives of the patients 
there confined. 

We do not speak with any acrimonious feeling, but we must 
suggest, that the inspector thus constituted, brings to his task a 
mind neither sufficiently unencumbered, nor sufficiently impartial 
for its full execution. We wish to see a body of commissioners, 
chosen (as they must be) out of the medical profession, to whom 
this important task may constitute their exclusive employment. 
We are sure that it is of sufficient importance to warrant this 
exclusiveness ; and we believe that the sums paid as salaries to 
a few commissioners, will not exceed those paid in fees to the 
many, who are called upon to inspect under the present act. 
Thus, we do not conceive that we are recommending an expen- 
sive measure; and we are sure that, on this principle, points of 
inestimable value will be attained, in regard to which the present 
system is a perfect failure. 

The outline of the plan which we would substitute is,—that 
the kingdom should be divided into circuits, that two commis- 
sioners should be appointed to each circuit, that each should visit 
in company with a magistrate at appointed times, and alone at other 
times. ‘That these commissioners should be appointed for a term 
of years, and retire upon a pension; and that while they remain 
in office they should be excluded from all private practice. How 
often they should make their visits, and what surveillance should 
be exercised over them, as well as how many circuits there should 
be, these are points on which we do not, at present, offer any 
opinion. 

Science has long been sleeping over the important subject of 
insanity. During this sleep, she has seen visions and dreamed 
dreams, almost as unconnected as the wanderings of those, on 
whose cases she has speculated. It is possible, however, that 
she may wake up at last into collected thought. We shall be 
most happy to have contributed to rouse her. 








Art. X.—Foreign Corn. Second Report. By William Jacob, 


Esq. F.R.S. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
18th of April, 1828. 


E do not propose in this article to give a general view of 
the laws which regulate the external corn trade. We do not 
even propose to review Mr. Jacob’s second report. Like every 
other work of Mr. Jacob’s, it is the result of much well directed 
observation and philosophical reasoning: but such is the number 
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and the importance of its subjects, that to give them all adequate 
consideration, would require a volume instead of an article. 
We hope to be more useful, by confining ourselves to a single point; 
and the point to which we wish to direct public attention, is the 
mode in which the internal corn trade has been affected by the 
laws which have been made for the purpose of regulating the 
external trade. For this purpose, it will be necessary to con- 
sider, at some length, one of the characteristics, distinguishing 
agriculture from manufactures, which, like most of the first 
principles of political economy, has been unhappily disregarded 
in practice, though it seems almost too obvious to bear a formal 
statement. 

The supply of manufactured commodities is regular and con- 
stant. The instruments employed may, generally speaking, be 
kept at work uninterruptedly, and the produce is in a previously 
ascertained ratio to their force. Adam Smith’s error in sup- 
posing that in manufactures man does every thing, and nature 
nothing, may be accounted for, when we observe the subservienc 
of the agents employed ; a subserviency so complete, that he 
forgot how much they perform. In fact, the man who uses a 
knife, receives as much assistance from nature, as he who culti- 
vates a field; but the comparative efficiency of the knife is in 
exact proportion to the diligence and dexterity of the workman 
who forged it, and the workman who uses it: the produce of the 
field is not necessarily in proportion to the exertions of the culti- 
vator. In the former case Adam Smith’s attention was totally 
engrossed by the workman, and he considered him as the only 
productive instrument. In the second case, the irregularity 
with which nature works, forced her into his notice. 

The regularity of the supply. of manufactured commodities, 
occasions a corresponding steadiness of price. The producers 
knowing, from experience, the daily consumption, can exactly 
proportion to it the daily supply. A war may, indeed, create a 
sudden demand for military stores, or a general mourning for 
black cloth, but except under these accidents, any increased 
demand is met by an increased supply, almost before it has had 
time to show itself by an increase of price. A sudden fall of 
price from diminution of demand, is perhaps still more uncom- 
mon. The taste for a commodity seldom ceases at once; it 
gradually wears away, giving to the manufacturer time to dis- 

se of his existing stock, and warning him not to keep it up. 
The supply may sometimes also be redundant or deficient, in 
consequence of miscalculation on the part of the producers, as 
to the extent either of the demand or of the concurrent supply ; 
but these errors seldom occasion much alteration of price. If 
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too much has been produced, it is kept until it is wanted, and 
pairs is somewhat diminished during the interval. If too 
ittle, capitalists and workmen are instantly at work to supply 
the deficiency, and the knowledge that they are so induces the 
public rather to defer purchasing, than to submit to any con- 
siderable advance, and the manufacturers rather to sell at the 
slightest advance, than to run the risk of having waited till the 
advance has ceased. 

But in all these respects the agriculturist is in a situation 
totally different. The supply, instead of being constant, is pe- 
riodical, nor are the periods of its recurrence absolutely fixed. 
The harvest is sometimes a fortnight sooner, sometimes a fortnight 
later than usual. The produce, instead of bearing a previously 
ascertained ratio to the agents employed, is so irregular, that the 
same field, cultivated in the same manner, may in some years 
afford fifty bushels an acre, and in others not ten. 

These irregularities, however, like all other extensive combi- 
nations of chances, have a tendency, if sufficient scope be given, 
to compensate one another. If we compare one century with 
another, we shall find about the same number of favourable and 
unfavourable seasons in each. Perhaps the same might be said 
of periods of fifty years; and even the average of such short 
periods as ten years, or even five years, will afford a greater 
approach to uniformity than is generally shewn when we com- 
pare a single year with its predecessor or successor. The tendency 
to uniformity of course increases in proportion to the extent of 
the district under consideration. The crop on a single farm 
sometimes fails altogether, and sometimes is three or four times 
what could have been expected. In the most calamitous seasons 
the produce of a whole county seldom is less than half, and in 
the most favourable, seldom more than double the average 
return. If we take the whole of Great Britain, we have no 
modern record that can be depended on, of any harvest that has 
given less than two-thirds of an average crop, or a surplus 
beyond the average pe of more than one-third. And it is 
probable that if we could ascertain the yearly quantity of corn 
reaped throughout the whole world, we should find the only 
variation from year to year to arise from the gradual increase 
of the quantity sown to meet the gradual increase in the number 
of mankind. 

But if we suppose a single country, of the extent of Great 
Britain, to be solely Pati a on its own annual produce, the 
irregularities of supply which have been mentioned must be suffi- 
cient to subject uny commodity to great irregularity of price. 
And their influence over that species of agricultural produce 
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which constitutes the staple food of a nation, is aided by a pecu- 
liar susceptibility of a temporary rise or fall in value r te even 
slight alterations of supply. The consumption of the more 
opulent members of the community, and of their domestic ser- 
vants, who, without being opulent, participate, as far as food is 
concerned, in the opulence of their employers, has scarcely any 
connexion with the abundance or scarcity of corn. In ihiies 
seasons they consume to the utmost extent of their desires. 
When the harvest is abundant, therefore, their consumption 
cannot be —— increased. When it is deficient, a trifling 
sacrifice of luxuries enables them to continue to consume an un- 
diminished amount. Almost the whole duty of economising, 
falls therefore upon the poorer classes. But in this country 
there are institutions which seem to have been framed for the 
express purpose of preventing the great mass of the poorer 
classes from performing this duty. The poor laws, as at present 
administered over the greater part of England, allot to each 
member of every family a certain portion of bread, to be sup- 
plied, so far as the earnings of the family are insufficient, by the 
occupiers of lands and houses within the parish in which the 
head of the family is settled. A deficient harvest, therefore, if 
it occasion an increase of price, is followed by an increase of poor 
rates, affording to the poorest classes increased means of pur- 
chase, rising with every increase in the price of corn. he 
severest privation falls upon those who are above receiving parish 
relief, and whose sufferings are increased by the diminution of 
demand for what they produce, in consequence of the general 
contraction of expenditure on the part of their customers, and, 
in many cases, by having to contribute to the support of their 
poorer, or less independent neighbours. ‘To this class, which 
may ——- comprise one half of the whole community, belong 
the peity shopkeepers, the small farmers and gardeners, the more 
respectable artisans and labourers, and, in fact, that large body 
of persons who are just below what are generally termed the 
middling classes, ol just above the very poor. It is by these 
persons, that the principal retrenchment must be made; and 
even by them, it is not made without great reluctance, and many 
attempts to avert it by increased toil, and by cutting off every 
expenditure not absolutely indispensable. 

The average annual consumption of wheat for food in England 
is supposed to amount to twelve million quarters. If we sup- 
pose a crop amounting to only nine millions, after deducting 
what must be reserved for seed, (and unhappily that is not an ex- 
travagant ss and no assistance to be derived from im- 
portation, or from a stock reserved from previous years, it is ob- 
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vious that nothing but a very great rise of price, beginning from 
the harvest, could so retard consumption as to prevent the even. 
tual occurrence of the most frightful scarcity. If, for instance, 
the rise of price were not sufficient to affect the consumption 
further than to enable the usual provision of eight months to 
last nine, there would remain for the last three months only a 
million of quarters, a quantity not much more than enough to 
supply that portion of the community who do not, in ordinary 
years, spend one-tenth of their income in the purchase of flour 
and bread. It is difficult to assign any limit under such circum- 
stances to the price of corn, the pressure of the poor rates, or 
the general disturbance of the accustomed channels of trade: or 
to estimate the danger, to which the tranquillity, or even the 
principal institutions of the country, might be subjected. 

The effects of unusual abundance, though perhaps less strik. 
ing, (for the competition of sellers is, we are inclined to think, 
less fierce than that of buyers,) are still very considerable, and 
have a tendency to sink prices far more than in proportion to the 
amount of the excess. 

As was observed before, abundance has not the slightest effect 
on the consumption of the rich, and not much on that of the 
middling, or, as it is accompanied by a reduction of poor rates, 
on that of the very poorest classes. The class between the mid- 
dling and the poorest, as they are most pinched by scarcity, 
profit most by plenty. But those among them who are careful 
will generally be found rather to increase their savings, or their 
furniture, and other objects of permanent comfort, and those 
who are improvident, rather to indulge in stimulants and animal 
food, than to give in to the sober luxury of eating more bread. 
A fall of price of fifty per cent. below the average would pro- 
bably be insufficient to occasion the consumption of fifteen mil- 
lions of quarters within the period usually supplied by twelve. 

Nature herself seems to have puehind, an aac out reme- 
dies for these inequalities, partly by diffusing the cerealia over 
the whole temperate portion of the globe, and enabling them to 
flourish under such dissimilar circumstances of exposure and 
soil, and partly by enabling them to be kept for considerable 
periods with little loss, and by affording at the long run, among 
temporary inequalities, an average uniformity of seasons. 

The first of these causes, while it prevents the possibility of 
all the contemporary crops being subject to similar weather, 
makes the same weather which is injurious to one district highly 


favourable to another. Unusual wet, while it drowns the clays 
and marshes, covers the sandy soils with fertility. ‘The second, 
both enables and encourages the abundance of one year to be re- 
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served to meet the deficiency of another. The first, or the ex- 
ternal corn trade, seems to have been intended for a bond of union 
among mankind ; the second, or the internal corn trade, as an 
exercise of their prudence and forbearance. And if the folly 
and bad passions of nations and of governments had not inter- 
fered with the beneficent intentions of nature, if every people 
had not framed laws to make scarcity remediless, and superfluity 
a mere waste, we have no doubt that the external corn trade, 
instead of a source of ill-will, retaliatory folly, and perhaps war, 
might have occasioned indissoluble international friendship; and 
the internal trade, instead of a species of gambling too hazardous 
for even English speculators, might have been an employment of 
capital as safe as it would have been beneficial. 

We have already said that we do not intend to consider, at 
present, the direct effects of the existing laws affecting the ex- 
ternal corn trade; laws which, if the Heptarchy had continued, 
would, no doubt, have lined the frontiers of each petty state 
with a preventive service, watching against the importation of 
subsistence, and would have been considered essential to the due 
balance of the constitution, and to the protection against one 
another, of the landlords of Mercia, Wessex, East Anglia, and 
Kent. Our present subject is the internal corn trade, and we 
shall consider the regulations of the former so far only as they 
affect the latter. The object of the internal corn dealer is to 
keep the supply in the market always equal and the price uni- 
form, notwithstanding the vicissitudes of the seasons and the long 
intervals between harvest and harvest. 'To relieve the market 
when too full, and feed it when too empty, by reserving the 
superfluity of one year to supply the deficiency of another, and 
if a deficiency should occur after that reserve has been exhausted, 
as must be the case when bad seasons are continuous, to. diffuse 
the evil over the whole year, by an early retardation of the 
consumption, instead of letting it burst out in famine towards 
the close. 

When we say that these are the objects of the corn dealer, of 
course we do not mean to imply that their attainment is the mo- 
tive of his conduct. His motive, without doubt, is to make his 
fortune. But happily the means by which his fortune is to be 
made, are buying corn when it is cheap, and selling it when it is 
dear ; operations quite as certain to produce the effects which we 
have mentioned, as to be profitable to himself. 

It is a striking instance of the inability of the mass of man- 
kind, not merely of the ignorant multitude, but of those who 
derive from their education and habits the _ of judgin 
soundly on other subjects, to perceive the simplest — in poli- 
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tical economy—that this trade, the most beneficial of all trades, 
has been the uniform object of public hatred, and has been con- 
stantly stigmatized as the cause of those very evils of which it is 
the remedy. A conduct as wise as that of a crew who when their 
water runs short should complain of their captain for putting them 
on short allowance, and clamour for permission to drink their fill, 
with the certainty of perishing eventually by thirst. 

That these should be the feelings of the lowest classes perhaps 
is not wonderful. Though their interest and that of the corn 
dealer at the long run coincide, yet they are often temporarily 
opposed. His greatest profit arises from seasons of public cala- 
~ To be uninjured in times of general distress is invidious ; 
to be enriched by them is hateful; but that the legislature 
should have joined in these prejudices, that they should have 
endeavoured, as far as enactment could do it, absolutely to pre- 
vent the existence of a single corn dealer, is more than even our 
experience of commercial legislation would have suggested. 

By the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. cap. 14, it is enacted, that 

‘ Whoever shall ingross or get into his hands by buying, contracting, or 
promisetaking, any corn or grain or other dead victuals to the intent to sell 
the same again, shall be accepted, reputed, and taken an unlawful ingrosser. 

‘ And shall for his first offence suffer imprisonment for the space of 


two months, and shall also lose and forfeit the value of the goods so by 
him bought or had. 


‘ And shall suffer for his second offence imprisonment by the space of 


one half year, and shall lose double the value of all the goods so by him 
bought or had. 


‘ And that every such person for the third offence shall be set in the 
pillory in the city, town, or place where he shall then dwell, and lose and 
forfeit all the goods and chattels that he have, and also be committed to 
prison, there to remain during the king’s pleasure.’ 

It is true that this law is not now in force, but any one col- 
lecting the opinions that float in common conversation, on the 
subject of scarcity, will find the monopoly of the corn dealers 
treated as one of its wy ay causes. And though we do not 
at —— set corn dealers in the pillory, we have contrived to 
inflict upon them, far more effectually than it was done in the 
clumsy age of Edward the Sixth, the forfeiture of their goods 
and chattels. 

In 1815 was passed the memorable act which has ever since 
been the law of the external corn trade. We say ever since, for 
the alterations in it which the public voice has since extorted, 
amount to no more than an alteration in the scale, to adapt it to 
the altered quantity of money, indicated by the words eighty 
shillings, and the exchange of direct prohibition for a aa 
duty. By that law foreign wheat was absolutely prohibited, 
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while the price in the English market should remain under 80s. 
And when the price should amount to 80s. importation became 
lawful without payment of duty. If a being of the utmost 
subtlety and the utmost malignity had sought how prices should 
be na: 8 to fluctuate between the widest extremes by the most 
rapid alternations, and according to the least calculable laws, he 
could not have devised a more effectual scheme. Its prohibitions 
pent up on the continent the surplus of four or five years. Its 
permissions let them loose the instant our prices reached an 
amount double the average European price, and let them loose 
necessarily in a body, for as the fall of price brought back the 
prohibition, every foreign corn holder felt himself running a race, 
in which the loss of a day might place his consignments under 
the king’s lock, at the mercy of the weevil and damp. Under 
such circumstances, all prognostication of price, and consequently 
the means of proportioning the consumption to the supply, was 
at an end. For months after a bad harvest the price might 
remain unaltered, for who would venture to lay in a stock in the 
face of the probable admission of the surplus produce of the whole 
world, attracted by the publication of a price more than double 
the average prices of corn-growing countries? And if the price 
did not rise, the consumption could not have been retarded until 
the stock had fallen so low as to create a panic suddenly occa- 
sioning an enormous rise, to be followed by as sudden a fall on 
the ports being opened: that fall of course must have closed the 
ports, and a consequent rise have opened them again. 

We use the words must and would, instead of did, because, 
though these were the necessary effects of the corn law, as framed, 
they were not, in all respects, its effects as administered. The 
calamitous harvest of 1816, the year succeeding the passing of 
the act, kept the ports open during 1817 and the greater part of 
1818, and the harvests of 1819, 1820, 1821, and 1822, were so 
abundant that even in the absence of corn laws there probably 
would have been little importation; and in 1825, 1826, and 1827, 
government placed themselves between the landlords and the 
people, and forced every year a suspension of the law. 

But mitigated as the corn laws hee been by periodical sus- 
pension, the mischief to the corn-dealers has been done. The 
details of their destruction we will extract from Mr. Jacob. 

‘ The years 1816 and 1817, were the most calamitous for the dealers 
in corn, the mealmen and the bakers, that have ever been experienced ; 
numerous failures took place, and those who were enabled to withstand 
the trial, were so far crippled by the losses they had sustained, as to be 
incapable of keeping up their stocks to nearly the extent they had before 
usually held. Some part of this suffering may undoubtedly be attributed 
to the calamitous harvest, but it was aggravated and augmented by the 
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state of the law, which created a most sudden and unprecedented fluctuation 
in the prices of grain, but especially of wheat. Thus wheat, which was in 
the month of June 1816, at the price of 73s. 7d. per quarter, rose in the 
month of December, to 104s. 2d. per quarter, and in the month of June 
1817, was at 114s. 11d., fell in September of the same year to 74s. ld. 
per quarter. 

‘ The law of 1815 had closed the usual channels. By being pent up, 
an accumulation of corn had been formed beyond calculation, and when 
by the operation of the season on the law, the barrier was removed, 
the rush of the mass involved many of the dealers in ruin, and all in 
distress. 

‘ The effect of this damming up for a season, strengthened the erroneous 
opinion of the extensive productive powers of the corn exporting countries, 
The small regular annual excess of those countries would be almost unfelt 
by the several extensive countries which are occasionally deficient in their 
home growth; but, when by restrictions, that excess is compelled to 
remain, in a few spots, till a great mass is collected, and a sudden occasion 
liberates it ; a terror is spread among the sober part of the dealers in corn, 
a panic ensues, and most mischievous consequences follow. It is like a 
small rivulet, whose regular course might be made conducive to the fertility 
of the fields near it, if equably distributed over them, but when, by being 
dammed up, it is collected into a vast body of water, and is suddenly dis- 
charged, it carries sweeping destruction to all that it encounters in its 
course. 

‘ To our cultivators this course is excessively pernicious. The dam can 
only be opened by an unpropitious year, by a season of deficiency, when 
the growers ought to be paid a price high in proportion to that deficiency ; 
but the accumulation of years, from foreign countries, rushing in as soon 
as, or even before, their crops can be brought to market, creates a sudden 
depreciation, as it did in 1817, which inflicts on them the misery of a low 
price, combined with a diminished portion of produce. As the cost of 
production must depend on the profuse or scanty multiplication of the seed, 
and as the cultivator is fairly entitled to a remuneration for his capital and 
his labour, it is certainly contrary to the rules of justice, that a system of 
law should be so constructed as to prevent him from obtaining equitable 
profits. This is, however, now done, whenever a very deficient harvest, 
such as shall open the ports to the mass of foreign corn, accumulated by 
the existing prohibition, shall entitle the husbandman to a very high price, 
to indemnify him against loss, or at least to lessen the inevitable loss which 
such harvests always bring. 

‘It is this accumulation, not the supply which would regularly reach us, 
were no prohibition in existence, that depresses the agricultural interests ; 
by the exaggerated representations of its amount, when we have abundant 
harvests, and by the too rapid influx, whenever the harvests here are 
deficient. 

‘I cannot think that in the year 1822 and 1823, wheat would have 
sunk so low as 38s. per quarter, if the ports had been opened to foreign 
grain, and the surplus of continental Europe had been sent to this country 
each year as it arose. If it had been known to what extent we had im- 
ported, and what price it had cost to raise the great mass of domestic 
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growth on which we most chiefly depend; when it had fallen below that 
price, capital would have been invested in it with reasonable assurance, 
that at no distant period the change of seasons would render it a beneficial 
speculation. If such capital was not to be found among the usual dealers 
in corn, it was sufficiently plentiful for the prospect of gain to have attracted 
it from other quarters. Some of the millions which have been squandered 
in mining speculations beyond the Atlantic, or in loans to ephemeral or 
embryo governments, might have been invested in corn, and a small por- 
tion of those sums would have prevented corn from falling much below a 
remunerating price for a continued series of several years. 

‘If each corn merchant, mealman and baker, had kept before-hand a 
reserve stock, greater by only a few weeks consumption than he was accus- 
tomed to provide in seasons of high prices, and which the lower value 
would have enabled him to do with the same amount of capital, it is not 
probable that the years here referred to, would have witnessed the depressed 
prices to which wheat then fell. 

‘If the prevailing opinion, of the growth of corn exceeding the con- 
sumption, should be in some measure changed, and more accurate views 
on the subject entertained, and the law, which was founded upon that 
opinion, should continue in force ; if below a given price all foreign corn 
is to be prohibited, and beyond that price to be admitted free of duty, the 
speculative trade in grain can never become of sufficient extent to adjust 
the price equitably between the producer and the consumer. Every man 
will be apprehensive of the price passing the limit of = before he 
can dispose of his stock, and then the quantity, whether pent up for a 
longer or a shorter time, would reach our ports in a mass, and dissipate 
the hopes of gain which the speculator had anticipated. 

‘The present state of the corn law has a tendency to excite internal dis- 
content, and affords to mischievous people easy means of increasing it. 
The penning up of wheat in countries of small extent, soon creates a glut 
in such countries, although the quantity really accumulated there may be 
very minute, and such as if distributed here would produce no sensible 
decline in price. 

‘ A few thousand quarters of wheat, for instance, in Holstein, Mecklen- 
burg or Denmark, for which there was no foreign market, would reduce 
the price even below half the cost. Needy sellers must take what is 
offered, and reluctant buyers will offer a very low rate. A small sale 
fixes a price in such cases, and it is circulated with delight by the designing 
among the ignorant, with appeals of affected tenderness towards our poor, 
who are compelled to pay so much higher a price for the common neces- 
saries of existence. 

‘ Estimates have been presented to the public, founded on the supposi- 
tion, that twenty millions might be saved to the public annually by the 
importation of ten million quarters of corn, at forty shillings a quarter 
less than our English price, which sum has been represented to be extorted 
from the pockets of the community, to gratify the luxury of the landed 
proprietors, and the greedy selfishness of the farmers. Though the authors 
of such estimates must have known, or must have been wofully ignorant 
if they did not know, that the demand of one-twentieth part of what they 
reckon upon, could not be extracted from the whole Continent, without 
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raising the price there as high, or even higher, than the average price in 
England. 

«It is not wonderful that such representations should have created jea- 
lousies and dissensions between the agricultural and the manufacturing 
interests. It is rather more wonderful, and not a little to the credit of 
both interests, that they have not produced a still greater effect. It must 
be the obvious duty of any government to use its best endeavours to 
remove a stumbling-block which may stand in the way of internal con- 
tentment and tranquillity. 

‘ One threatened evil of great magnitude is to be anticipated from the 
circumstances in which we have been placed by the existing corn law. 
A season of scarcity may be looked for at some, perhaps no very distant 
period. In the occurrence of such seasons, formerly, there was always a 
reserve stock in store distributed amongst dealers, mealmen, bakers, and 
in small quantities among a variety of other traders. It is not too much 
to reckon, that the store in the hands of the three great trades, taken one 
with the other, amounted to one month of each of their sales. 

‘ To say nothing of the growers, who, from their more prosperous cir- 
cumstances, formerly held a larger portion of their growth than they have 
lately done, there must have been constantly food for three months con- 
sumption in reserve against unpropitious harvests. At present, when the 
speculative trade in corn is nearly extinct, when the millers and bakers 
have on hand not more than half their former quantity, a harvest slightly 
deficient, coming on us with so short a reserve, would be felt with great 
severity. 

‘ The difference of the whole, or nearly the whole of the usual stock of 
the speculators, and half that of the mealmen and bakers, is a quantity far 
beyond what we could ever draw from all the world by the attraction of 
the highest prices that were ever offered, and at a time when much corn 
had been pent up by the operation of the laws of England and France in 
the continental depots.’ 

Subsequent events have given to Mr. Jacob’s remarks a melan- 
choly interest. The season of scarcity has come, not in its worst 
form, or even to an extent which under tolerable legislation would 
have been severe, but under the existing law the slightest defi- 
ciency becomes formidable. The most favourable estimate which 
we have seen states the deficiency below an average crop in the 
late harvest at 2,300,000 quarters. 

At the commencement of the harvest the reserve from the crop 
of 1827 was unusually low; and there were warehoused, the re- 
serve of previous importations, 244,614 quarters of foreign wheat, 
and 32,236 cwt. of wheat-meal and flour: about perhaps a week’s 
consumption. In a October, November, and December, 
527,435 quarters of wheat, and 33,065 cwt. of wheat-meal and 
flour, were imported. The framers of the late act, when they 
formed their graduated scale, seem to have supposed that a pro- 
gressive introduction of foreign corn for home consumption would 
take place as the price rose, at a constantly diminishing duty. 
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If such was their expectation it has been grossly deceived. 
Scarcely any foreign corn has been introduced under the gradu- 
ated scale. When the price rises to 73s., a price considerably 
higher than the 80s. paper money of the old act, the duty falls to 
one shilling a quarter, and the importers waited for that event. 
Of the 730,957 quarters which before the first of January were 
taken out of warehouse for consumption, only 24,401 were taken 
out before the price had reached 74s.; the remaining 706,756 
paid only the nominal duty. 

The new act therefore don not practically differ from the old 
act. It can be we pee therefore to produce nothing but the 
same alternations of prohibition and free importation; the same 
ruin to the farmer and the dealer. But what will be its effects 
on the consumer? Our laws have diverted the surplus capital 
of America and the Baltic nations from agriculture to manufac- 
tures. We have enacted, that instead of customers they shall 
be rivals. From whence, and at what sacrifice is the amount of 
the present deficiency to be obtained ? 








Arr. XI.—The Course of Time: a Poem, in Ten Books. 
By Robert Pollok, A.M. The Fifth Edition. 


WE hear sad complaints of the turn which reviewing has 

taken. Books, it is said, are used merely as a pretext for 
the introduction of essays, which, whatever their merits may be, 
(and surely they are not unfrequently most splendid specimens 
of philosophical composition,) leave us completely in the dark as 
to the important point, whether we are or not to read the work 
in question. There is, indeed, abundant truth in the complaint : 
and we may the more freely make this confession, because in 
humble imitation of our elder brethren, we have already in- 
dulged in the freedom for which they stand as most respectable 
precedents. 

But having thus unreservedly thrown ourselves on the candour 
of our readers, perhaps they will allow us for a few moments to— 
examine the real nature of the charge; to which, if in the end 
it shall be found to convey merited blame, we are ready to plead 

uilty. 
. Why should journals called reviews, be confined to mere cri- 
tical analyses of books? ‘The answer is certainly plausible: 
because the title seems to imply an examination of the works 
mentioned at the head of the articles. But every one must be 
aware of the gradual change which the word Review has gone 
through. There is certainly no deception in the case, and if, in 
fact, we go beyond what the title promises, the reader has no 
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more reason to complain than any one would have to be angry 
at finding a good substantial dinner at a COFFEE-HOUSE, instead 
of only the thin, wakeful beverage which gives it that name. 

We cannot, after all, conceive any solid objection to articles 
not on individual works, but on their subjects. On the contrary, 
there is nothing more dry and tiresome than the repetition of 
regular critiques, made up of a long string of extracts, set as it 
were in regularly distributed knots of larger type. ‘ Well;? it 
will be replied, ‘ why do you not publish a magazine, with an 
appropriate division for essays? Because an essay, with its 
head in small capitals, is one of the stiffest productions of lite- 
rature. The author, though professing merely to sketch and 
try his hand, is far from enjoying any freedom of composition. 
The very title confines him. If in choosing it he has had the 
misfortune of making it either comprehend too little or too 
much; if the act of generalization, expressed in those few 
words, happens to be imperfect, the title will be a dead weight 
upon the mind: it will choke up every avenue of thought but 
one; and the composition will generally turn out meagre instead 
of uniform. 

Experience, we believe, has led reviewers to the true notion 
and type of their species of composition. They have perceived 
that their volumes, which multiply into vast collections by the 
aggregate of detached contributions, are not works according to 
the sense of that name when applied to the systematic labours 
of one mind, in pursuit of a particular object. The contri- 
butors meet together in print, as they would at a literary conver- 
saxione. Aware of the difficulty which attends the choice of 
an abstract subject to talk upon, it has been judiciously agreed 
that the literary works of others shall afford the topics of obser- 
vation and discussion. We may conceive each of the reviewers 
laying his hand upon some volume (ancient or modern—why not 
give him this liberty?) offered to view on the editor's table. 
The subject strikes him; he has thought long and deeply upon 
it; but he is soon aware that were he merely to follow the 
author in hand, it would be impossible to give his own views 
connectedly within the space allotted. Yet, without the book 
that caught his eye—without a peg, (authors need not be hurt— 
the word means no reproach, and is purely technical,) the 
impulse to which we may presently owe some excellent observa- 
tions, would have been spent while trying to arrange ideas for a 
set discourse or pamphlet. 

Of true review-writing, and of the intellectual employment 
nearest akin to it, discursive conversation, it may be equally said, 
vires acquirit eundo. Like a voluntary upon an instrument, if 
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the performer has a fancy stored with melody, and capable of 
sudden flights into the regions of harmony, it matters little what 
vulgar song has made it take wing. We have listened with 
delight to a _ strain suggested by the few sing-song notes of 
one of the London cries. Had any one stopped the performer 
with the objection that he was not regularly following his sub- 
ject, would not the objector have deserved to be made the Ixion 
of a barrel-organ for a whole calendar year ? 

How disinterested, however, we are in this defence of unre- 
viewing reviews, will appear from the manner in which we pro- 

se to treat the book at the head of this article. 

We had heard that a Scotch clergyman, lately deceased, had 
left a poem of so superior a cast, that nothing equal to it 
could be found in English literature since the time of Milton. 
The report could not but raise our curiosity; yet the impres- 
sion made by it might have been effaced a a succession of 
others, had it not been strongly revived at the casual sight of 
an advertisement, which announced the FirTH edition of the 
Course of Time.* 

Our appetite for that rare delicacy—sublime poetry—was so 
whetted by this striking proof of success, that we could hardl 
check our impatience in the interval of our ordering the vom 
and its arrival. Nor did we give ourselves up to a feeling of 
disappointment, on the startling discovery of its bad grammar, 
the unintelligible construction of its second period, and the 
rumbling noise of its measures. 

‘ Eternal Spirit! God of truth! to whom 
All things seem as they are; Thou, who of old 
The prophet’s eye wnsealed, that nightly saw, 
While heavy sleep fell down on other men, 
Tn holy vision tranced, the future pass 
Before him, and to Judah’s harp attuned 
Burdens which made the Pagan mountains shake, 
And Zion’s cedars bow,—inspire my song ; 
My eye unscale ; me what is substance teach, 
And shadow what, while I of things to come, 
As past, rehearsing, sing the Course of Time, 
The second birth, and final doom of man.’ 

The subject of the poem had made us expect some striking 
poetical contrivance to give to a long narrative (for a long narrative 
we did expect) the dramatic interest, without which composi- 
tions of this kind become tiresome: and we were rather stag- 
gered at the unnecessary honesty of the poet, in telling us that 
he meant to ‘rehearse things to come as past.” When we 
therefore perceived the bold flight which the poet was deter- 





* While writing this article, we have seen the advertisement of a seventh edition. 
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mined to risk, while he desired us to follow him at a moment's 
notice to the empyreal regions, and place ourselves in a period, 
not of time, but eternity, long after the day of eternal doom; 
we could not but regret that by his previous taking us behind 
the scenes, and showing us his machinery, he had made our 
fancy rather restive. As the opening of the narrative is one of 
the least objectionable passages in the book, and we are deter- 
mined to do it full justice, we shall present it to the reader. 
‘ Long was the day, so long expected, past 

Of the eternal doom, that gave to each 

Of all the human race his due reward. 

The sun, earth’s sun, and moon, and stars had ceased 

To number seasons, days, and months, and years 

To mortal man. Hope was forgotten, and fear. 

And Time, with all its chance, and change, and smiles, 

And frequent tears, and deeds of villany, 

Or righteousness, once talked of much, as things 

Of great renown, was now but ill remembered ; 

In dim and shadowy vision of the past 

Seen far remote, as country, which has left 

The traveller’s speedy step, retiring back 

From morn till even. And long, Eternity 

Had rolled his mighty years, and with his years 

Men had grown old. ‘The saints, all home returned 

From pilgrimage, and war, and weeping, long 

Had rested in the bowers of peace, that skirt 

The stream of life ; and long,—alas, how long 

To them it seemed !—the wicked who refused 

To be redeemed, had wandered in the dark 

Of hell’s despair, and drunk the burning cup 

Their sins had filled with everlasting wo.’ 

Having overcome the first reluctance to follow the poet where- 
soever he led us, till we should see reason to think our labour of 
no avail, we made no objection to a walk with ‘ two youthful sons 
of paradise,’ who 

‘ In conversation sweet .. . 
High on the hills of immortality 
Whence goodliest prospect looks beyond the walls 
Of Heaven, walked, casting oft their eye far through 
The pure serene, observant, if returned 
From errand duly finished, any came, 
Or any, first in virtue now complete, 
From other worlds arrived confirmed in good.’ 

We were also informed that the ‘ sons of bliss’ take ‘ morn 
or evening pastime,’ on the high mountains tipped with flames, 
which form the rampart of heaven. While standing on this 
eminence, the two celestial beings discover an inhabitant of 
another world (not a man, but one of a race who never sinned) 
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now arriving for the first time from his world. The traveller is 
received with due kindness, and a conversation ensues, in which 
he describes to his new friends a strange and fearful place, 
whither in the course of his flight his curiosity had led him. 
Having crossed the vast regions of Nothing, he came to where 


‘ A wall of fiery adamant sprung up 
Wall mountainous, tremendous, flaming high 


Above all flight of hope.’ 


Whatever power of ae age our poet possesses, shows itself 
chiefly in gloomy and horrible pictures. 
The following is an early specimen of this decided tendency 
of his mind. 
‘I paused, and looked : 
And saw, where’er I looked upon that mound 
Sad figures traced in fire, not motionless, 
But imitating life. One I remarked 
Attentively ; but how shall I describe 
What nought resembles else my eye hath seen ? 
Of worm or serpent kind it something looked, 
But monstrous, with a thousand snaky heads, 
Eyed each with double orbs of glaring wrath : 
And with as many tails, that twisted out 
In horrid revolution, tipped with stings : . 
And all its mouths, that wide and darkly gaped, 
And breathed most poisonous breath, had each a sting, 
Forked, and long, and venomous, and sharp ; 
And in its writhings infinite, it grasped 
Malignantly what seemed a heart, swollen, black, 
And quivering with torture most intense ; 
And still the heart, with anguish throbbing high 
Made effort to escape but could not ; for 
Howe’er it turned, and oft it vainly turned, 
Those complicated foldings held it fast. 
And still the monstrous beast with sting of head 
Or tail transpierced it, bleeding evermore. 
What this could image, much I searched to know; 
And while I stood, and gazed, and wondered long, 
A voice, from whence I knew not, for no one 
I saw, distinctly whispered in my ear 
These words: This is the Worm that never dies.’ 

The ¢errific has always appeared to us the great test of 
poetical genius. Elegance and terseness of diction, in easy and 
well rounded verse, are easily mistaken for fine poetry. Who- 
ever possesses these qualities may ——— an approach to the 
sublime on the side of grandeur, with the only risk of falling 
short of the elevation at which he aimed. The failure however 
will be of a negative kind, and the reader will remain unmoved, 
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without perhaps any perception of the author's defeat. Not so 
when the poet ventures to handle terror. In that department of 
feeling nothing is negative : the coarsest pencil, the most thorough 
sign-post limner, is sure to affect us in one way or other. The 
human mind is too familiar with pain, and fear, and misery, to 
look on with indifference on the rudest picture of suffering. 
However coarse the lineaments, they are sure to conjure up a 
mental portrait with that kind of staring likeness, from which 
true taste will shrink even when the image represents an object 
we love. Hence that instinctive shock which all but the vulgar 
receive when a coarse representation of suffering is wantonly 
forced upon their sight. We arm ourselves against an infliction 
to which, if not resolutely opposed, the silly vanity of every 
dabbler in art or literature, would continually expose us. The 
mind, if free from the coarseness of vulgarity, or the timidity 
of fashion disguised as taste, will, in such cases, take one of 
the two methods to which nature seems to point for self-defence. 
It will either give way to an overpowering feeling of disgust, in 
which the painful impression is lost; or by adding a few strokes 
to the picture, it will convert it into a caricature, supremely 
ludicrous from contrast and sudden change. 

Nor is the sacredness of the subject a sufficient security against 
this instinctive recoil of the oe 4 The most terrific truths of 
religion—the great enemy of God’s goodness, and the place of 
punishment after life—are incurably associated with the ludicrous 
among the generality of Christian Europe, and no where so 
strongly as in Roman Catholic countries, where injudicious 
writers, and more injudicious preachers, are constantly exhaust- 
ing the whole armoury of horror to invest the devil and hell with 
terrors. 

How different is the language of scripture upon these points! 
How awfully reserved the warning of him who ‘ knew what 
was in man!’ Let us compare, if it may be done with reverence, 
the ‘ worm that dieth not’ of the gospel, with the laboured 
caricature of the northern poet before us. The former is a mere 
touch of metaphorical language, but of such power, that the mind 
perceives the faint image melting away into the realities of the 
world which ‘ eye hath not seen nor ear heard :’ the latter is a 
mass of coarse colouring, divided by the harshest outlines into 
the most disgusting monsters that a sickly fancy can conceive. 
Nothing less than a thousand heads, as many tails, an equal 
number of mouths ‘ breathing most poisonous breath,’ each 
with ‘ a sting, forked, and long, and venomous, and sharp,’ will 
do for effect in the hands of our painter. The worm of the 
divine metaphor, that inimitable representative of the secret 
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awing of a too late and useless repentance—that canker at the 
core, which too deep for any external soothing, is felt incessantly 
at work, hollowing the very seeds of life—that secret, invisible 
tormentor, is changed into ‘ a monstrous beast, grasping, and 
crushing, and ‘ transpiercing with sting of head or tail’ ‘ a heart, 
swollen, black, and quivering with torture most intense. * 

This striking proof of deplorable taste, in the author of the 
Course of Time, would have made us lay down the book, had 
not the extraordinary success with which it has met, led us to 
suppose that this poem was a kind of Cyclopian structure, 
rough, and overgrown with weeds at the entrance, yet bold and 
grand in its dimensions, and here and there exhibiting the 
speciosa miracula, the striking witcheries of a powerful imagina- 
tion, which despised the refinement of art. 

In this hope we were miserably mistaken. Nothing can equal 
the barrenness of our author’s fancy. He has no better resource 
to conceal it than wildness; luxuriance it is not. If by chance 
he places himself in the opening of a wide and extended prospect, 
that moment a dense cloud excludes it from his eyes; and 
instead of a scene or picture, he gives us, in constant and 
repeated succession, the different heads of a common-place book ; 
a series of what, in that style of preaching, of which Sterne’s 
Sermons are the most commonly known specimen, were called 
characters. 

The disappointment produced by Mr. Pollok’s Sermons in 
blank verse (for such, in honest truth, is the Cowrse of Time,) 
is the more provoking, because his note of preparation at every 
new step, is as loud as mere rolling of phrases, and a wild, 
clownish conception of sublimity, can pi it. Our readers 
will scarcely believe that the author has employed a bard in 
heaven, with whose Scotch origin he does not omit to acquaint 





* There is aremarkable similarity of style between our author’s descriptions of hell 
and paradise, and those of the Koran.—‘ And they who believe not, shall have garments 
of fire fitted unto them: boiling water shall be poured on their heads; their bowels 
shall be dissolved thereby ; and also their skins; and they shall be beaten with 
maces of iron. So often as they shall endeavour to get out of hell, because of the 
anguish of their torments, they shall be dragged back into the same; and their 
tormentors shall say unto them, Taste ye the pain of burning. God will introduce 
those who believe, and act righteously, into gardens through which rivers flow ; 
they shall be adorned therein with bracelets of gold and pearls ; and their vestures 
therein shall be silk.’—Sale’s Koran, c. 22. We quote the first passage of this 
kind on which we happened to light ; but a curious list could be formed of parallel 
descriptions, which were they reduced to Mr. Pollok’s blank verse, might be 
inserted into his poem, appearing of a piece with the whole. The writer of the 
Course of Time, had he possessed a correct feeling for poetry, might have learned from 
Milton, the true art of drawing such subjects. Burke’s observations$ on the 
mysterious indistinctness which gives unequalled grandeur to the picture of Death, 
in the second book of Paradise Lost, must have been unknown to our author. 

§ On the Sublime and Beautiful, Part II. Sect. III. 
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us,*—to deliver this series of Calvinistic Lectures. To 
that bard the stranger soul (which though not from Scot- 
land, is made to arrive from the North, as the privileged quarter 
of the ultramundane system}) is taken by the older inhabitants 
of Paradise, to have his doubts on the nature and purposes 
of hell explained. 

There is a faint streak of poetry (we mean that kind of poetry 
which has already reminded us of the Koran) in the description 
of the place of meeting, which adds to the subsequent ium. 
pointment. 


‘ Fit was the place, most fit for holy musing. 
Upon a little mount, that gently rose, 
He sat, clethed in white robes ; and o’er his head 
A laurel tree, of lustiest, eldest growth, 
Stately and tall, and shadowing far and wide— 
Not fruitless, as on earth, but bloomed, and rich 
With frequent clusters, ripe to heavenly taste— 
Spread its eternal boughs, and in its arms 
A myrtle of unfading leaf embraced. 
The rose and lily, fresh with fragrant dew, 
And every flower of fairest cheek, around 
Him, smiling flocked. Beneath his feet, fast by, 
And round his sacred hill, a streamlet walked, 
Warbling the holy melodies of heaven. 
The hallowed Zephyrs brought him incense sweet ; 
And out before him opened, in prospect long, 
The river of life, in many a winding maze 
Descending from the lofty throne of God, 
That with excessive glory closed the scene.’ { 





* Nor do I of that isle (Albion) remember ought 
Of prospect more sublime and beautiful 
Than Scotia’s northern battlement of hills, 
Which first I from my father’s house beheld, 
At dawn of life... 


t This important notice was thought by the poet of sufficient sublimity to begin 
the interminable song of his heavenly bard, and to be made the result of his first fit 
of inspiration. 

‘ This said, he waked the golden harp, and thus 
While on him inspiration breathed, began— 
‘ As from yon everlasting hills that gird 
Heaven northward, I thy course espied, I judge 
Thou from the arctic regions came’ [cam’st.] Book IT. 

The poet, however, has here been betrayed into a mistake, for which his country- 
men will hardly forgive him. He forgot that if this stranger came to Paradise from 
the Arctic regions, heaven must lie south. 


t ‘ But for him who dreadeth the tribunal of his Lord are prepared two gardens. 
In each of them shall be two fountains flowing. In each of them shall there be of 
every fruit two kinds. And besides these, there shall be two other gardens, ce: 
a dark green. In each of them shall be two fountains pouring forth plenty of water. 
In each of them shall be fruits, and palm-trees, and pomegranates,’ Xc. See Sale’s 
Koran, c. 56. 
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With the same anxious prolixity of touch, adding circum- 
stance on circumstance, vet colour on colour, the author pro- 
ceeds till he has introduced the stranger to the heavenly bard :— 
‘ Not bent 

In low obeisancy, from creature most 

Unfit to creature ; but with manly form 

Upright they entered in; though high his rank, 

His wisdom high, and mighty his renown, 

And thus, deferring all apology, 

The two their new companion introduced.’ 


This is extremely poor and po Yet here begins and 
ends the action of the poem: from this point to the very close 
of the nine following books, nothing is in motion except the 
bard’s tongue. 

Nor is this interminable speech a real narrative, which, 
though at third or fourth hand, might acquaint the reader with 
a well-connected series of events. We supposed it to be so 
when the bard explained to the nondescript soul what the earth 
had been in ‘the beginning.” To have introduced some of the 
magnificent scenes of Bible history by means of this machinery— 
to have ‘connected them with some action of dramatic interest in 
the personages of the poem—to have concluded by ‘ justifying 
the ways of God to man,’ would have required poetical talent of 
the first rank. It is true that the bard tells the fall of our first 
parents; but it is in the most dry and offensive language of 
theological system, except when Ss reduces to blank verse a 
chapter of Genesis—an exercise of perverse ingenuity, which he 
repeats on other parts of scripture. 

This, by the way, is one of the many proofs afforded by the 
Course of Time, that the author admired Milton, not for his 
beauties, but his defects. Milton failed in a similar attempt, 
because no man could succeed in it. What then could be 
expected from one whose ear seems to have been insensible to 
the harmony of blank verse; who frequently concludes his lines 
with ‘ for,’ ‘on,’ ‘ if, &c.—and whose rules of metre (we wish 
we could avoid the joke) were really at his fingers’ ends ? 

‘Man sinned ; tempted he ate the guarded tree— 
Tempted of whom thou afterwards shalt hear— 
Audacious, unbelieving, proud, ungrateful, 

He ate the interdicted fruit, and fell ; 
And in his fall, his universal race ; 
For they in him by delegation were, 
Tn him to stand or fall, to live or die.’ 

Such weak attempts at explaining the darkest of all mys- 
teries—the existence of moral evil—though dangerous to the 
cause of religion, which is thus involved in difficulties not her 
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own, must be expected and endured, in theological works, so long 
as the mixture of school metaphysics, which for ages over- 
whelmed and sunk the doctrines of revelation, shall not have 
been completely sifted out. But who can submit to such 
arguments in poetry? The reasoning powers must have been 
strangely perverted to become so thoroughly enamoured of 
this fall and sin by delegation, as to make it part of a song in 
heaven. 

It is evident, however, that the mind of the poet was so 
perfectly imbued and penetrated with the spirit of Puritanism, 
that, as it happened in the case of his ancestors, it had scarcely 
left him an idea or a feeling untainted. Of doctrines, he adopts 
the harshest—of views, the gloomiest, 

« All were redeemed? Not all, or thou hadst heard 
No human voice in hell,’ 

Now if the author meant (and what else could he mean?) that 
those who are, or are to be in that place, whose name he loves 
to repeat, are not in heaven—if he takes redemption for salva- 
tion—he asserts a flat truism, at the expense of language. But 
it would be well if the friends of religion were to give up this 
painful quibbling, and thus wipe off from the name of theology, 
a reproach which is daily reflected on the Christian religion. 

In connexion with the peculiar tenets of the author of the 
Course of Time, we cannot help noticing his deep-rooted, 
hearty, stout hatred of episcopacy and all its abominations. 
In the dull and heavy declamation which reaches from the be- 
ginning to the end of his poem, if some uncommon ebullition 
of violent and coarse language should catch the eye, one may be 
sure that some priest is at the bottom. It is true that the fol- 
lowing invective is levelled against the wnfaithful priest ; but 
it is easy to pega in what direction the poet took his aim. 

‘ Most guilty, villainous, dishonest man ! 
Wolf in the clothing of the gentle lamb ! 
Dark traitor in Messiah’s holy camp! 
Leper in saintly garb! assassin masked 
In virtue’s robe ! vile hypocrite accursed ! 
I strive in vain to set his evil forth ! 

The words that should sufficiently accurse 

And execrate such reprobate, had need 

Come glowing from the lips of eldest hell. 

Among the saddest in the den of wo, 

Thou saw’st him saddest, ’mong the damned, most damned.’ 

We have toiled. enough in reading through this most fatiguing 
poem, and do not feel disposed to go over all our pencil 
marks of disapprobation, in order to put together passages of 


this kind. here is one, however, in the enumeration (for 
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description was beyond the powers of our author) of the crowd 
waiting for final judgment, which, considering the scene, and the 
personage who is supposed to deliver the passage, will be 
admitted without difficulty to be in itself a complete proof of 
our assertions. 
‘ It was a strange assembly : none of all 
That congregation vast, could recollect 
Aught like it in the history of man. 
No badge of outward state was seen, no mark 
Of age, or rank, or national attire, 
Or robe professional, or air of trade. 
Untitled, stood the man that once was called 
My lord, unserved, unfollowed ; and the man 
Of tithes, right reverend in the dialect 
Of time addressed, ungowned, unbeneficed, 
Uncorpulent.’ 
This is pitiful! But not even the poor clerk escapes the 
spite of our theologically-enraged poet. 
‘ Nor now, from him who bore, 
With ceremonious gravity of step, 
And face of borrowed holiness o’erlaid, 
The ponderous book before the awful priest, 
And opened and shut the pulpit’s sacred gates, 
In style of wonderful observancy 
And reverence excessive, in the beams 
Of sacerdotal splendour lost, or if 
Observed, comparison ridiculous scarce 
Could save the little, pompous, humble man 
From laughter of the people,—not from him 
Could be distinguished then the priest untithed.’ 
Nothing, indeed, strikes us more painfully than the spirit of 
bitter satire which pervades the whole poem, in conjunction with 
the wild and powerless efforts after sublimity which it presents 
in the machinery. We have purposely abstained from making 
enquiries as to circumstances relative to the author. We wish 
to judge the poem, not him; and we do it the more freely, 
because he cannot be pained by our censure. But were we 
to draw the picture of the man solely from the work before 
us, we should say he had a common mind, soured by helpless 
ambition, clouded by a rather-deep shade of religious gloom, 
and fretful from morbid sensibility. We should say, that a 
retired life had not afforded him opportunities of allaying the 
vehemence of his character by the gentle and habitual c sole of 
refined society. We should finally conceive that a small circle 
of people, with more piety than judgment, had raised him into 
an oracle, till he mistook his angry fits for zeal, his jealousy for 
holy indignation, and his ignorance for Christian contempt of 
RQ 
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vain science. We repeat that such is the impression which the 
Course of Time has left upon us; and solemnly protest that 
we have no reason to suppose the existence of the least resem. 
blance between the real man and our impression. We are aware 
that men are quite different in real life from what they appear in 
their works, especially in poetry. ‘Tendencies which the watch- 
fulness of a virtuous sdb-aiamal almost obliterates in the 
intercourse of society, make their appearance in verse, not unlike 
what happens with our characteristic faults in dreams. In both 
cases there is an almost equal absence of control over our natural 
tendencies—in the latter from a suspension of the power of the 
will; in the former, from the temporary loose we give to all our 
feelings for the sake of effect. We will not suppose, for instance, 
that the author of the Course of Time, had he been actually 
sitting in judgment on the worst of sinners, could have felt any 
thing like the exultation which his verse exhibits when he de- 
scribes a fellow-creature 
‘ *Mong the damned most damned.’ 


But there must be a lurking spirit of revenge and cruelty in a 
heart which, in the excitement either of poetry or religion, can 
thus boldly take its stand with divine justice, and so thoroughly 
triumph at the heart-withering scene of eternal misery. Let 
not man question the righteousness of such punishments as are 
denounced in scripture against confirmed wickedness; but let 
every heir to sin and death abstain from making himself as it 
were an applauding spectator of their infliction. We remember 
to have read with horror in the works of some divines, that after 
the day of judgment the inhabitants of heaven will rejoice at the 
sight of their nearest relations who may happen to dwell in the 
everlasting flames. Our author’s mind was certainly full of that 
notion. 
‘ Strange parting! not for hours, nor days, nor months, 

Nor for ten thousand times ten thousand years ; 

But, for a whole eternity !—though fit, 

And pleasant to the righteous, yet to all 

Strange, an” most strangely felt! The sire, to right 

Retiring, saw the son, sprung from his loins, 

Beloved how dearly once! but who forgot 

Too soon, in sin’s intoxicating cup, 

The father’s warnings and the mother’s tears— 

Fall to the left among the reprobate ; 

And sons redeemed, beheld the fathers, whom 

They loved and honoured once, gathered among 

The wicked. Brothers, sisters, kinsmen, friends ; 
Husband and wife, who ate at the same board 
And under the same roof, united, dwelt, 
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From ‘i to hoary age, bearing the chance 
And change of time together, parted then 
For evermore.’ 
Such definite outlines of a moral state of being, so perfectly 
different from ours in this life, are not warranted by revelation, 
and must be injurious to its interests. The scripture mentions 
the final separation of the wicked from the good ; yet though the 
inferences drawn in the above lines cannot be denied, we never 
find the sacred writers dwelling upon them. To anticipate them 
in our “gone state, to familiarize the mind with the possible or 
probable eternal misery of those we should love and revere; or to 
goad the heart with the idea that the soul, to which it inseparably 
clings, is to welter in flames for eternity, is either to snap asunder 
the ties of charity and affection, or to drive the nobler class of 
minds into that sublime burst of feeling known to the great poet 
whom the author of the Course of Time has vainly ahd te 
imitate ;— 
* However, I with thee have fixed my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom: if death 

Consort with thee, death is to me a life ; 

So forcible within my heart I feel 

The bond of Nature draw me to my own ; 

My own in thee, for what thou art is mine; 

Our state cannot be sever’d; we are one, 

One flesh ; to lose thee were to lose myself.’ * 
To conclude this painful point; if the circumstances of a parable+ 
can be taken as hints of the relative feelings of departed souls in 
the — extremes of happiness and misery, we lame no reason 
to make unfeelingness a part of heavenly bliss. The mischief 
however of such doctrines is that they harden the heart, before it 
is raised to that, to us, incomprehensible happiness and virtue, 
which, unlike those of our world of sorrow, have not compassion 
and tenderness among their elements. We cannot, however, help 
contrasting the above passage with the corresponding description 
of a writer equally wild, but who possessed a far more luxuriant 
imagination, incomparably more ingenuity, much sounder sense, 
and above all, infinitely more of the milk of human kindness. 
We allude to Tucker in his Vision, where one of the Blessed is 
asked why the happy inhabitants of heaven do not try to deliver 
the wicked from Ls produces their sufferings ? 

‘It has been tried (he answers) .... but these poor creatures are so 
perverse, they fight and struggle against us whenever we go to assist them : 
so we are forced to abandon them to their wretched fate.-—Does not the 
thought of their miserable condition stir up a compassion in you sometimes 
that abates your enjoyments ?—I told you before, says he, we never suffer 





* Paradise Lost, b. ix. t The rich man and Lazarus. 
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any passion, not even love or pity, to intrude upon us without leave: 
when there is room for any relief to the distressed, we can raise a stro 
sentiment of compassion to invigorate our endeavours in administering it ; 
but when we know compassion is wholly unavailing, productive of no good 
to others, but of uneasiness to ourselves, we can utterly throw it aside as 
a weakness.—Happy temper, says I.’ * 

We have before alluded to want of taste and even grammar 
(of which, some of the preceding extracts are remarkable in- 
stances) in our poet. Were we not anxious to contract our limits, 
we could make a long list of low, coarse, and unpoetical expres- 
sions. Pass we over the eternal repetition of the word damned, in 
that monosyllabic enunciation (for the verse seldom, if ever, admits 
the more solemn in two syllables) which has become incurably 
disgusting and vulgar.t But what can be said of the following? 

‘ Hell’s mad-houses are full of such, too fierce, 
Too furiously insane, and desperate 
To rage unbound ’mong evil spirits damned... . 


Fertile was earth in many things, not least 
In fools... 





The pair, the family first made, were ill... . 





And T have seen a man, a worthy man, 

In happy mood, conversing with a fly ; 

And as he, through his glass, made by himself, 
Beheld its wondrous eye and plumage fine, 
From leaping scarce he kept, for perfect joy. 





One man there was, and many such you might 
Have met, who never had a dozen thoughts 

In all his life, and never changed his course ; 
But told them o’er, each in its customed place, 
From morn till night, from youth till hoary age. 





chhenidsantdene A novel was a book 
Three-volumed, and once read, and oft crammed full 
Of poisonous error blackening every page ; 
And oftener still, of trifling, second-hand 
Remark, and old, diseased, putrid thought 
And miserable incident..... 
And are we to follow a poet in his flight over the flaming battle- 
ments of Paradise to hear such a sickly, peevish, grumbling defini- 
tion of a novel? Are we to believe that not only a fiery, vengeful 
zeal dwells in heaven, but also a spirit of the lowest satire, ex- 
* Light of Nature, vol. iii. p. 518. 
+ Take one among many instances :— 
‘ The wailings of the damned, of those who would 


Not be redeemed, and at the judgment-day 
Long past, for unrepented sins were damned.’ 
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pressed in the vulgarest language to which a book of poetry can 
descend ? 

Our readers will hardly charge us with severity, even if they 
judge only from the passages we quote. But we can assure them 
that there is not a prejudice afloat in the present day which the 
Scotch Bard in Paradise does not patronize. He is angry with 
the man 

‘ Who down into the bowels of the earth 

Descended deeply, to bring up the wreck 

Of some old earthen ware, which having stowed 

With every proper care, he home returned 

O’er many a sea and many a league of land 

Triumphantly to show the fackon th prize ; 

And him that vexed his brain, and theories built 

Of gossamer upon the brittle winds 

Perplexed exceedingly why shells were found 

Upon the mountain tops, but wondering not 

Whay shells were found at all, more wondrous still.’ 
This is perfectly childish—the mere conceit of self-satisfied 
ignorance. 

In a similar spirit is an objection against anatomy, which the 
author strangely enough introduces in his re ag | narrative of 
the general resurrection—one of the most striking failures in the 
whole poem. We have observed how easily an impotent attempt 
at the terrific changes at once into the ludicrous; and were not 
the subject too sacred, we might make this part of the Cowrse of 
Time a striking instance of that fact. 

Now it must be observed, that what without undue severity 
may be called our author’s absurdities and vagaries, are not the 
result of rapid, uncontrolled thought or feeling. No: they are 
generally the effect of a deep-laid aes to overwhelm the reader. 
You observe him, like a conjuror, deepening his voice, putting on 
mysterious looks, setting all his tools pe goblets in a peculiar 
order. You perceive that he is desperately bent on making you 
start back with terror. But the charm never succeeds; and you 
cannot help smiling on seeing such preparations end in nothing. 

In the present instance, he je that a scene of such incon- 
ceivable grandeur as the resurrection of the dead, and that change 
of the living, to which St. Paul slightly and mysteriously alludes, 
might be made more striking by contrast. He accordingly enters 
into one of his tiresome details, to show that on the morning of 
that day every thing was proceeding as usual. People meet in 
morning salutation, speak of the weather, and so forth; and we 
are then minutely told what every class of men were doing. 
Husbandmen, merchants, lawyers, and of course bishops,* are seen 








* «In holy conclave bishops spoke of tithes 
And of the awful wickedness of men.’ 
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yr: FN and none of them creditably. Nothing, however, could 


exceed the regularity and repose of nature, 


‘ When suddenly, alas, fair Earth! the sun 
Was wrapped in darkness, and his beams returned 
Up to the throne of God, and over all 
The earth came night, moonless and starless night.’ 


The picture of universal stillness in about thirty or fort 
lines, though in the ponderous style of the author, is not deft 
cient in merit. But alas for the scene that follows! Mistaking 
an exhibition of transformations, not unlike those of a pantomime, 
for the awful yet inconceivable change which he most injudiciously 
attempts to depict, he invites the laugh of the scorner, and shocks 
the respectful feelings of the believer, with the following phan- 


tasmagoric show :— 


‘ Old men, that on their staff, bending, had leaned, 
Crazy and frail, or sat, benumbed with age, 
In weary listlessness, ripe for the grave, 
Felt through their sluggish veins and withered limbs 
New vigour flow; the wrinkled face grew smooth ; 
Upon the head, that time had razored bare, 
Rose bushy locks; and as his son in prime 
Of prion: 4 and youth, the aged father stood. 
Changing herself, the mother saw her son 
Grow up, and suddenly put on the form 
Of manhood ; and the wretch, that begging sat, 
Limbless, deformed, at corner of the way, 
Unmindful of his crutch, in joint and limb, 
Arose complete ; and he, that on the bed 
Of mortal sickness, worn with sore distress, 
Lay breathing forth his soul to death, felt now 
The tide of life and vigour rushing back ; 
And looking up, behell his weeping wife, 
And daughter fond, that o’er him, bending, stooped 
To close his eyes. The frantic madman, too, ; 
In whose csidlanti brain reason had lost 
Her way, long driven at random to and fro, 
Grew sober, and his manacles fell off. 
The newly sheeted corpse arose, and stared 
On those who dressed it ; and the coffined dead, 
That men were bearing to the tomb, awoke, 
And mingled with their friends ; and armies, which 
The trump surprised, met in the furious shock 
Of battle, saw the bleeding ranks, new fallen, 
Rise up at once, and to their ghastly cheeks 
Return the stream of life in healthy flow : 
And as the anatomist, with all his band 

Of rude disciples, o’er the subject hung, 

And impolitely hewed his way, through bones 

And muscles of the sacred human form, 
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Exposing barbarously to wanton gaze, 

The mysteries of nature, joint embraced 

His kindred joint, the wounded flesh grew up, 
And suddenly the injured man awoke, 

Among their hands, and stood arrayed complete 
In immortality—forgiving scarce, 

The insult offered to his clay in death? 

This is not, however, one-tenth part of what the poet meant to 
be a picture of the resurrection. ‘To convince you that all were 
revived or changed, he must pass his usual muster-roll, of men of 
every pursuit and profession. He must not forget the Memphian 
mummy, ‘ shaking off its rags,’ and placing itself unceremoniously 
side by side with the antiquary, ‘his last purchaser.’ The hermit, 
who for the sake of quiet lay his bones 

‘ Beneath the sighing bough 

Of some old lonely tree, rising, was pressed 

By multitudes that claimed their proper dust 

From the same spot.’ 
In the midst of an interminable series of similar grotesques, the 
poet disposes of the vegetable and brute creation by resolving 
them suddenly into dust. pmenrne we say, in regard to the 
supposed fact ; for our poet must exhibit the process on a number 
of plants and animals, one by one, with appropriate lamentations. 
The sea, ‘ the wnfallen, religious, holy sea’—(what can be the 
meaning of these epithets ?)—comes next to be disposed of, with 
the ships and crews upon it. 

*« And every battle-ship 

Stood still, and every ship of merchandize, 

And all that sailed, of every name, stood still, 

Even as the ship of war, full fledged, and swift, 

Like some fierce bird of prey, bore on her foe, 

Opposing with as fell intent, the wind 

Fell withered from her wings that idly hung: 

The stormy bullet, by the cannon thrown 

Uneivilly against the heavenly face 

Of man, half sped, sunk harmlessly, and all 

Her loud, uncircumcised, tempestuous crew, 

How ill prepared to meet their God! were changed 

Unchangeable: the pilot at the helm 

Was changed, and the rough captain, while he mouth’d 

The huge enormous oath.’ 

Thus it is, that a mind not wanting in power, yet struggling 
desperately to rise above the height assigned to it by nature, 
defeats that degree of success which it might have obtained, from 
an incurable want of taste, confirmed by religious gloom. That 
Mr. Pollok, under circumstances the most favourable to the de- 
velopment of his talents, was not formed by nature to emulate 
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Milton, is evident from his want of poetical imagination. He can 
see nothing as a whole, much less can he draw a bold outline. 
Yet he might have been a tolerable imitator of Cowper, whose 
vein of poetry he most preposterously attempts to mix up with 
that of the author of Paradise Lost. But even the passages which 
might be selected as favourable specimens of Mr. Pollok’s poetry, 
are so little suited to the fantastic machinery in which he has set 
them, they appear so unworthy of the heavenly bard who utters 
them, that they cannot relieve, much less redeem the immense 
tediousness of his poem. 

The high degree of popularity which it has gained is our only 
reason for having submitted to the painful task (and whatever 
our readers may think of the ferocity of reviewers, we can assure 
them that to us it is a painful task) of reviewing it. We had 
much rather be employed in calling public attention to obscure 
merit, than in protesting against unmerited applause. It is easy 
indeed to make professions; but we may be, permitted, in this 
instance, to vindicate their sincerity by an appeal to the present 
article. Our readers may easily perceive what facilities the work 
before us affords for critics who might be so disposed, to indulge 
in unlimited ridicule. 

Perhaps all that properly belongs to a review is accomplished 
when an opinion is given, and supported by reasons, of the degree 
of merit which any work possesses. But in the present case we 
are strongly tempted to indulge in speculating as to the cause of 
the public favour which the Cowrse of Time has obtained. 

In the first place, we conceive that the rigid Puritanism of the 
author has been a source of gratification to those of similar 
religious views. 

Multitudes of religious persons, who, from scruples of various 
descriptions, are not familiar with our best poetry, and conse- 
quently want that accuracy of taste which is not easily bewildered 
and led astray, have probably found in the Course of Time a most 
agreeable exercise for their own imagination, and have attributed 
the pleasure they experienced to the talent of the writer. It not 
unfrequently happens that the reader is the poet, while the per- 
son who bears that name is but a very indirect cause of the mental 
workings which he is supposed to have planned and_ produced. 
Now, no subject is more likely to give this undue advantage to 
an author than religion, provided he writes what is commonly 
called a pious book. The reading of such a book soon becomes 
an act of devotion with a great number ; friends recommend it to 
friends for their edification ; parents make presents of it on parti- 
cular occasions, as one of the few safe works which combine 
spiritual improvement with amusement ; at least both these results 
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are aT promised ; and when thus promised, few will allow 
themselves the conviction that they have found neither. To read 
a religious poem with the cautious spirit of a critic, would be to 
thousands as great an act of profanation as that of criticizing the 
taste or the style of an earnest and zealous preacher. In both 
cases, therefore, the suggestions of taste are taken for temptations, 
and the utmost that a mind possessing natural delicacy of feeling 
can do, is to start aside from the direct external impulse, and 
take shelter within its own thoughts and conceptions; till after a 
certain time they become associated with the expressions and 
images which at first were found grotesque and revolting, and the 
author gains the credit of what he may be said to have produced, 
as in former times phenomena were said to be effected by the 
power of contraries. 

But as nothing is more common than what may be called bad 
taste in devotion, (because judgment, the true source of taste, 
shelters itself from correction behind the sacredness of that name,) 
a poet of Mr. Pollok’s stamp cannot fail to be popular. There is, 
we are sure, a large mass of English readers who admire Milton 
himself, not for the sake of his real sublimity, but for those faults 
which his médern imitator has most outrageously exaggerated— 
we mean Milton’s presumptuous familiarity with things the most 
sacred ; his gross conceptions of a local deity sitting on a gorgeous 
throne, rivers of milk, laurels with fruits, and all his haberdashery 
of heaven. But such is the natural consequence of that unac- 
countable mixture of the highest sublimity of genius, with its 
most extravagant aberrations, which we find in the great author 
of Paradise Lost. Those that are capable of appreciating the 
real powers of a mind like Milton’s, unite in the rapturous applause 
which the invaluable parts of its works deserve, scarcely allowing 
themselves to dwell for a moment on accidental blemishes. The 
multitude hear the plaudits, and join in them with heart and soul, 
for fear of appearing less quick than their betters in the feeling 
of intellectual beauty. From that moment admiration becomes a 
kind of national concern, from which both the competent and the 
incompetent judges, both the refined and the vulgar, appear to 
derive the same delight whereas the sources of pleasure to each 
are as different as we may suppose in two tribes of animals, both 
procuring nourishment from the same plant, yet one feeding on 
the real fruit, the other fattening on the husk. 
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Art. XII.—1. Reports from the Select Committees appointed by 
the House of Commons to enquire into the State of the Police 
of the Metropolis. First Report made 1816. Second Report 
in 1817. Third Report in 1818. Fourth Report in 1822. 
Fifth Report in 1828. 

2. Les Cing Codes. Code @Instruction Criminelle ; suivi des 
Motifs exposés par les Consiellers (Etat, et des Rapports 
faits par la Commission de Législation du Corps Législatif, 
sur chacune des lois qui composent le Code. Paris. 

3. La Police de Paris dévoilé par P. Manuel. Paris. 2 tom. 
1. an. x. 


GoME conspicuous portion of each day’s recorded transac- 

tions adds to the impression on the public mind, that the 
introduction of a preventive system of police has become abso- 
lutely necessary. The public opinion cannot be too early or too 
fully matured a research and discussion on every part of the 
subject: for notwithstanding its paramount importance, there is 
no department of morals and legislation that has hitherto been 
less perfectly investigated. 

To forbid and to punish infractions of personal security, or of 
the rights of ves , are simple expedients which occur to the 
most rude un alien, and are therefore adopted in the ear- 
liest stages of society. To meet violent infractions of such 
rights, by violent punishments, is also a course requiring little 
intellectual exertion, and being congenial to our irascible passions, 
is early established. ‘To prevent, in this instance, where the ills 
to be guarded against are multifarious, requires long, laborious, 
repulsive investigation, and careful combinations of means, which 
few who might be capable, would be willing to undertake ; since 
even the successful results of such labour would fail of being 
justly estimated, and therefore of producing any good by their 
practical adoption, unless a degree of attention were obtained 
that could only be expected from some extraordinary motive. 

Our present agen consists of disjointed bodies of men go- 
verned separately, under heterogeneous regulations, and acting, 
for the most part, under the earliest set of expedients: and then 
only upon being called upon, seizing or receiving in charge an 
offender and handing him over to the judicature for punishment. 
A good police sean be one well-organised body of men acting 
upon a system of precautions, to prevent crimes and public 
calamities; to preserve public peace and order; and to perform 
whatever other useful functions might be comprehended in their 
duties without hindering the performance of those of the most 
important nature in the best manner. The acknowledged ineffi- 
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cacy of severity of punishment, has directed attention to the 
possibility of obtaining the aid of another set of remedies in 
such precautionary measures as it would be the province of a 
body of men, like that we have described, to execute. If in 
unfolding the defects of our present police, we should be able to 
trace thé outlines of a preventive system, and show satisfactorily, 
the expediency of its practical application to the prevention of 
crimes, we shall have performed no unimportant service to the 
ee not one of our suggestions should be immediately 

opted. 

it must be acknowledged that the early state of the general 
police of this country possessed a degree of efficiency highly 
characteristic of a military people. The organization of the 
force, which may be termed the police, in counties and hundreds: 
the system of frankpledge, by which each man was rendered 
responsible for the conduct of his neighbour at a time when that 
neighbour was always known, and when his course of life might 
always in some degree be controlled by the pledge: the appoint- 
ment of honorary officers at a period when the duties to be per- 
formed were few and simple, and the value of time amongst the 
labouring and trading classes of the community was inconsi- 
derable: the enactment obliging the constable or the chief officer 
of a subdivision to raise the hue and cry, and the inhabitants 
to join with horse and arms and their best means in the pursuit 
of a felon—a duty which from the excitement it afforded would 
mostly be fulfilled with alacrity: must be admitted to have 
formed a system well adapted to the wants of our ancestors, and 
to the rude state of society in which they lived. But the changed 
condition of society requires a new combination of means to 
attain the ends of a good police. Labour has become exten- 
sively subdivided. The time and the attention of those who 
are usually called a to perform the honorary duties of the 
constabulary force, have become more valuable, and those duties 
com licated and burdensome. In thinly peopled neighbour- 
hoods and small towns every individual is asen, and his 
acts are subjected to the observation of his neighbours. As 
population advances, the opportunities for observation diminish. 
In the metropolis men live for years, often during their whole 
lives, without knowing their next-door neighbours, and an indi- 
vidual may there at his will maintain absolute solitude, or imme- 
diately be lost to pursuit amidst the congregated million and a 
half of inhabitants. 

If a foreign jurist were to view the present condition of the 
metropolis as respects crime, and the organization of its police ; 
and if, after the manner of political writers, pro and con upon 
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existing institutions, without taking the trouble of tracing the 
circumstances from which that organization arose, he were to 
infer design from the ends to which it appeared to conduce, he 
might bring forward plausible reasons for believing that it was 
craftily framed by a body of professional depredators, upon a 
calculation of the best means of obtaining from society, with 
security to themselves, the greatest quantity of plunder. He 
would find the metropolis divided and subdivided into petty 
jurisdictions, each independent of every other; each havi 
sufficiently distinct interests to engender perpetual jealousies and 
animosities, and being sufficiently free from any general control 
to prevent any intercommunity of information, or any unity 
of action. He would find that information gained in one district, 
unless communicated by accident, is lost to all others; and that 
a gang of thieves whose systematic operations have excited alarm 
in one neighbourhood, are enabled to decamp to another, which 
knowing no danger, takes no precaution for its safety, and that 
thus the thieves are enabled to recommence operations with re- 
newed chances of impunity. He might discover that officers, 
and a display of protection to the inhabitants, were requisite to 
the success of thieves; for otherwise the work of prevention 
might ultimately be taken by the people into their own hands; 
a course which, judging from several instances where it has 
already been adopted, would be fatal to systematic depredation. 
The various officers who are appointed for the protection of pro- 
perty during the day, have either inadequate salaries, or no sala- 
ries whatever; and as their emoluments depend on the demand 
for their services in pursuing thieves and recovering stolen goods, 
they have a direct interest that robberies should be numerous, 
and that property to a considerable value should be taken, in order 
that large rewards may be offered for its recovery. 

But the most extensive plunder is obtained during the night ; 
and the details of the organization of the nightly watch are feli- 
citously adapted to suit the convenience of the plunderers. The 
watchmen have mostly fixed stations (in boxes with accommoda- 
tions for repose) that it may be seen with certainty where they 
are, and that advantage may be taken of the opportunity signi- 
ficantly offered to carry on operations in security where they are 
not. But to add to this security, the rounds of the watchmen 
are made to take place at known and fixed intervals of sufficient 
length to allow of the removal of considerable booty ; and lest, 
whilst intent on their work, the thieves might permit themselves 
to be surprised at the expiration of the allowed time, they are 
warned of its expiration by the lugubrious notes which announce 
the watchman’s distant and slow approach. That they may not 
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inadvertently fall into his way, he is distinguished by his dress ; 
and his lantern renders him an ‘ ambulating lighthouse’ to 
direct their perilous course. 

These arrangements serve to keep out interlopers; and, more- 
over, by thinning it occasionally of the less skilled members of the 
profession, prevent the market being overstocked. But accidents 
may happen: even the skilled depredator cannot expect to be en- 
tirely free from perils which attend this as well as most other vo- 
cations. On this event further chances, which it is unnecessary 
here to enumerate, are extended to him by certain arrangements 
of law ; and the whole system of police serves to keep his faculties 
in the constant state of discipline which his trade requires. 

The orgs of the profession is indubitably proved by the 
accumulations of capital therein. Hence the capitalists have 
arisen who are stated in the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons ‘ to have planned robberies, found the 
means necessary, purchased informations, and employed the 
actual thieves as their agents; themselves running no material 
risk.” The Committee also state that many are found amongst 
this class who are wealthy enough, if large rewards are offered 
for their detection, to double them for their impunity, and who 
‘would in one case have given £1000 to get rid of a single witness. 
Some of these persons ostensibly carry on a trade; one who had been 
tried formerly for robbing a coach, afterwards carried on business as a 
Smithfield drover, and died worth, it is believed, £15,000. Your Com- 
mittee cannot ascertain how many of these persons there are at present, 
but four of the principal have been pointed out. One was lately the 
farmer of one of the greatest turnpike trusts in the metropolis. He was 
formerly tried for receiving the contents of a stolen letter; and as a re- 
ceiver of tolls employed by him was also tried for stealing that very 
letter, being then a postman, it is not too much to infer that the pos- 
session of these turnpikes is not unserviceable for the purposes of depre- 
dation. Another has, it is said, been a surgeon in the army. The two 
others of the four have no trade, but live like men of property, and one 
of these who appears to be the chief of the whole set, is well known on 
the turf, and is stated on good grounds to be worth £30,000. Three of 
these notorious depredators were let out of custody as before stated, when 
there was a fair prospect of identifying and convicting them It is 
alarming to have observed how long these persons have successfully car- 
ried on their plans of plunder; themselves living in affluence and appa- 
rent respectability, bribing confidential servants to betray the transactions 
of their employers, possessing accurate information as to the means and 
precautions by which valuable parcels are transmitted ; then corrupting 
others to perpetrate the robberies planned in consequence, and finall 
receiving, by means of these compromises, a large emolument, wi 
secure impunity for themselves and accomplices.’ 

Some capitalists have, from motives of charity and of grati- 
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tude, provided for their decayed labourers, by placing them in 
alms-houses or similar asylums. But these capitalists are saved 
this duty by a benevolent nation, which sends the veteran thief 
to be restored to his pristine vigour in a climate, the best adapted 
of all others to repair a shattered constitution, where he ma 
recount the delightful burglaries and escapes of his youth to his 
ancient trull; with ‘ the footpad of his heart; the convict of 
his affections; the man whose hand he has oft met in the same 
gentleman’s pocket; the being whom he would choose from the 
whole world to disentangle the locks of Bramah.’ 

When unusual excesses have been committed, or the effects of 
such a system as was of late developed to the public at large, 
have become widely and fearfully manifest, Committees of the 
House of Commons from time to time have sat to enquire into the 
state of the police, and to devise remedies for the existing evils. 
In consequence of these enquiries, several very useful reforms have 
been made in parts of the law, and in prison discipline; but no 
general change in the system has been attempted or recom- 
mended ; and indeed the Committee of 1818 went so far as to 
declare that none could be effected with safety to the liberties 
of the subject. After hazarding some assertions (which we shall 
hereafter notice) respecting a preventive police; the Committee 
set forth the following vague generalities as their conclusions 
from three years enquiries on the subject. 

‘ The police of a free country is to be found in rational and humane 
laws, in an effective and enlightened magistracy, and in the judicious 
and proper selection of those officers of justice in whose hands, as 
conservators of the peace, executive duties are legally placed ; but above 
all, on the moral habits and opinions of the people ; and in proportion 
as these approximate towards a state of perfection, so that people | 
rest in security ; and though their property may occasionally be invaded, 
or their lives endangered by the hands of wicked and desperate indivi- 
duals, yet the institutions of the country being sound, its laws well admi- 
nistered, and justice executed against offenders, no greater safeguards 
can be obtained, without sacrificing all those rights which society was 
instituted to preserve. —Third Report, p. 32. 

Some beneficial though partial improvements were produced 
by the labours of the Committee which presided in 1822; and if 
improvements in the details were uniformly carried on at the 
same rate, in almost a century some approximation would doubt- 
less be made towards the formation of a good police. This 
Committee adopted, without much additional enquiry, the 
general conclusion of the preceding Committees. ‘The Report 
notices the obvious defects of the present system, (if such a 
term can be applied to it,) ‘ that the parts of which it is com- 
posed are disunited, and under the control of different and un- 
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connected authorities ;? but represents that the Committee did 
not conceive itself warranted in recommending any fundamental 


change. The Report states— 


‘ It is difficult to reconcile an eflective system of police, with that per- 
fect freedom of action and exemption from interference, which are the 
great privileges and blessings of society in this country; and your 
Committee think that the forfeiture or curtailment of such advantages 
would be too great a sacrifice for improvements in police, or facilities in 
detection of crime, however desirable in themselves if abstractedly consi- 


dered”—P. 11. 


The last Committee, as our readers may be aware, was ob- 
tained by the present Home Secretary of State, who has distin- 
guished himself from most of his predecessors, by his reluctance 
to postpone difficulties, and his readiness to carry into effect what- 
ever practicable reforms may appear to him clearly expedient. 
We trust that the results of his exertions on this subject may be 
such as will add to the public confidence, and to the honourable 
fame which his labours in the improvement of our penal code 
have already acquired for him. 

This last Committee by their Report, in the first place, recom- 
mend several very serviceable alterations in the law, and two very 
important alterations in procedure. One of these alterations is, 
that the necessity of furnishing the magistrate with a written in- 
formation should be abolished in all those cases where he has a 
summary jurisdiction. Such was the technical accuracy required 
in drawing up these informations under a variety of penal statutes, 
that the old practice amounted almost to a denial of justice to 
the poorer classes. The other alteration we mention as a speci- 
men of the obstructions which are connected with the present law 
of venue, and which encumber the progress of justice through 
our petty and clashing jurisdictions. The Committee propose the 
abolition of the practice which requires that all warrants for the 
apprehension of criminals, or for the search of premises, should 
be * backed’ by magistrates of the districts where such warrants 
must be executed. The only effect of this barbarous relic is to 
obstruct pursuit; for while an officer is seeking the magistrate, 
or waiting to get his warrant ‘ backed,’ an offender may escape 
entirely, or goods may be removed into another district, where 
the process of indorsing the warrants must be renewed, and thus 
further chances of escape from justice be given to the culprits. 
The Committee therefore recommend that in future warrants, 
either to apprehend the person or search the premises, shall be 
executed in all parts of the kingdom ‘ under the authority of 
the magistrate from whom it originally issues, and who ae 
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can and ought to be responsible for the legality of the proceed. 
ings.’ * 

But the great measures recommended by this Committee are 
thus described in their Report :-— 

‘ That there should be constituted an office of police acting under the 
immediate direction of the secretary of state for the home Boece. 
upon which should be devolved the general control over the whole of the 
establishments of police of every denomination, including the nightly watch: 

‘ That the immediate superintendence of this department should extend 
over a circumference comprising the whole of that thickly inhabited district 
which may be considered to include the metropolis and its environs : 

‘ That the magistrates attached to this office should be relieved from the 
discharge of those ordinary duties which necessarily occupy so much of 
the time of the present police magistrates; and that they should be the 
centre of an intimate and constant communication with the other police 
offices on all matters relating to the disturbance of the public peace, and 
to the commission of all offences of a serious character.’—Report, p. 30. 

The Committee state their opinion that in the performance of 
any duties of a strictly judicial nature, the magistrates should be 
left to act according to the best of their judgment, ‘ uncontrolled 
by any extrinsic authority.’ 

‘ But,’ say the Committee, ‘ the police magistrate in a great city, may 
be considered as an executive as well as a judicial officer; and one of the 
chief advantages of the establishment of a head office of police would con- 
sist, in the opinion of your Committee, in its ete gin general superin- 
tending authority in matters of police, which should remedy the incon- 
venience that at present results from the independent and unconnected 
action of the several police offices.’—Report, p. 31. 

It was recommended also that the authority now exercised 
over the nightly watch by vestries and local trusts, should be 
withdrawn, not simultaneously but gradually. 

The consolidation of these various incongruous masses into one 
uniform body must, as it appears to us, be considered the first 
great and necessary step either to the improvement of the police 
upon its present leading principle of action, (the apprehension of 
offenders after crime has been perpetrated,) or to the formation 
of any new system of a preventive police. No details are given 
by the Committee, and it is probable that nothing is yet defini- 
tively settled for the constitution and management of this proposed 
establishment. Whether any new system for the government of 
the several existing police establishments will be adopted or pro- 
posed in parliament yet remains to be seen. 





* In the case of R. V. Kynaston, 1.E. R. 117. it was decided that a magistrate 
who merely indorses the warrant of another has no discretion over the subject matter 
of the instrument ; and it was also held that proof on oath of the handwriting of the 
magistrate from whom it issued, being tendered to the magistrate who is called upon 
to indorse it, he may be compelled by mandamus, if he refuses to perform that duty. 
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We shall now direct our attention to the development of the 
chief measures and those leading principles of action which we 
consider practicable and essential for the organization and govern- 
ment of an efficient system of preventive police. It will however 
be of service, if in the first instance we examine how far the com- 
mon opinions on this subject have been founded on any close and 
complete investigations of the facts; and what degree of care has 
been exercised im drawing conclusions from the facts already 
ascertained. ; 

In the whole range of political knowledge, nothing perhaps 
during the six or eight years preceding the recent session of par- 
liament was considered more certain, than that within the last 
twenty years crime had fearfully increased, and was then rapidly 
increasing in the metropolis. Such we believe is still the impres- 
sion on the minds of the great majority of persons who have given 
ordinary attention to the subject. This impression has been 
created partly by the crowded state of the principal gaols, but 
mainly by the increase exhibited in the returns of commitments 
to trial, and of convictions for various offences. 

We are apprehensive that serious errors are constantly com- 
mitted by receiving implicitly such returns as adequate data to 
show the increase or diminution of crime. We would offer, as 
part of the grounds for this opinion, various sufficiently notorious 
instances where whole districts in the suburbs of the metropolis 
have been subjected to increased and continued depredations, 
without any detections or commitments having followed. Other 
instances might be adduced, where, from the increased activity of 
the police, the increased vigilance of the inhabitants, or other 
causes, detections and commitments became more frequent, though 
no unusual number of depredations have been committed. Nor 
can reliance be placed on such returns as representing, even on the 
average of a term of years, the relative extent to which crimes of 
each class are committed. Thus it is well known that the num- 
ber of prisoners whose names appear in the calendars as charged 
with having obtained goods under false pretences, or with other 
offences, which are designated in common parlance by the term 
swindling, do not represent, in any thing like the same — 
as the names of the other classes, the extent to which that species 
of crime is actually committed ; because, from the defects of the 
law, and from the expense of legal proceedings against swindlers, 
they are rarely prosecuted. The prevention of erroneous conclu- 
sions from these returns is of serious importance ; for we believe it 
has frequently happened that when a relaxation has taken place 
in the infliction of capital punishment, offences have been denounced 
which would otherwise have been concealed, and the number of 
s2 
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committals having been thus increased, some functionaries who 
looked no further than to the latter fact, have jumped to the con. 
clusion that the crime was increasing, and that it: was necessary 
to recur again to severity of punishment for its repression. In 
many cases some’actual increase of crime might be expected, until 
the greater number of prosecutions had given experience that 
under the ameliorated system the chance of impunity was dimi- 
nished. Some years ago a worthy city magistrate distinguished 
himself by extraordinary activity in the performance of the duties 
of his mayoralty. He gave at the same time a corresponding 
energy to the police of the city, and the consequence was that a 
greater number of cases by several hundreds were brought before 
him than was ever known to have been investigated by any other 
chief magistrate. Such is the habit of looking to these returns 
alone, as showing the state of crime in any given district, that we 
have seen it — in print, and heard it mentioned by public 
men, as a reproach to this magistrate, that more crime had been 
committed in the city during his mayoralty than during any 
other. 

We can find no data for ascertaining with any approach to cer- 
tainty the extent of depredation committed, or for estimating the 
numbers of professed depredators who are at large in the metro- 
polis; but from various circumstances we may conjecture it is so 
enormous, compared with the number of commitments, that, the 
latter may increase to an extent capable of exciting great public 
alarm, without such increase being consequent upon any increase 
whatever in the ordinary amount of crime. Some prisoners appear 
for the first time at the Old Bailey at the end of a career of twenty 
years duration; the greater proportion are seen there at the end 
of a term of eight or ten years from their commencement; few 
who have begun as regular thieves are checked before the second 
or third year of their noviciate. The solicitors, who have the 
best means of forming an opinion on the subject, consider that 
upon an average the chances of a thief are, that he may live at 
large upon the public not less than six years before he is removed 
by legal process. Those who commit depredations to large 
amounts, such as the robberies of coaches, have less occasion to 
commit them frequently, the produce of one depredation being 
often sufficient to maintain a gang during a whole year; they 
therefore may calculate upon an impunity of exceedingly long 
duration. The round number of prisoners annually tried at the 
Old Bailey for offences committed in London and Middlesex is 
three thousand. A large proportion are doubtless not thieves by 
— but persons charged with their first offence, committed 

rom necessity or temptation ; otherwise, if we could ascertain with 
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any tolerable approach to accuracy, the number of old thieves 
who are annually tried, convicted, and removed from society ; that 
number multiplied by the average number of years during which 
they are at large, would show correctly what must be the extent 
of the body from which so large a supply is annually furnished 
to the gaols. Thus if we were to find that the number of con- 
firmed depredators annually removed is one thousand, and that 
their average career was six years, the body at large rm the 
public could not be less than six thousand. If we consider that 
the prisoners who are in custody for offences committed in the 
county of Surrey are not taken into account, we should perhaps 
have the minimum if we were to estimate that there are annually 
at large upon society in the metropolis double the number of 
those restrained by the prisons for London and Middlesex. How 
inadequately then must the number of daily committals represent 
the crimes which must necessarily be daily committed by a body 
of several thousand men to enable them to subsist ? 

Those who have had opportunities of observing the various 
classes of society in the metropolis, will not deny that there is 
scarcely one class of which the habits have not improved. (On 
this subject sée the evidence of Mr. William Fielding, the magis- 
trate, and of ‘Townsend, the officer, printed in the first Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons.) In the evidence given 
before the Committees which investigated the correctness of the 
ordinary tables of sickness and mortality, it was clearly proved 
that the value or duration of life has increased amongst all classes— 
the necessary result of improved habits. ‘The number of benefit 
societies has within the last few years increased prodigiously 
throughout the whole country, and they now comprehend upwards 
of a million of members from the labouring classes. This is a 
most cheering circumstance, not merely as affording indubitable 
evidence of the advance of habits of temperance and frugality, the 
concomitants of honesty, but in the security they give for the 
good conduct of the members; the course of life of each ree. 
subjected to the observation of the whole of the society, from whic 
he will be expelled, or deprived of the common benefits, if he be 
convicted of any crime. The rapid increase of the deposits in 
savings’ banks may be adduced as additional evidence of the same 
description. We may also state, with respect to the metropolis, 
that there is scarcely one district which can be pointed out as in 
a bad state now, that was not in a far worse state twenty years 
ago. ‘They are all better lighted, and in some degree better 
watched ; and the roads in the greater number of instances are 
more safe than formerly: the race of highwaymen is extinct, and 
a gentleman would now find it an exceedingly bad speculation 
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‘ to take to the road’ after the old fashion, in the expectation of 
being there able to repair his ruined fortunes. 

It is acknowledged on every side, that crimes attended with acts 
of violence have diminished. When to all this we add that many 
acts are now declared by the law to be offences which formerly 
went unpunished ; and, moreover, that the grievous expenditure 
of time and trouble in prosecuting prisoners at the Old Bailey, 
has been reduced one-half by the expedient of conducting trials in 
two courts at the same time; we have abundant evidence to ac- 
count for the increase of commitments and convictions, without 
drawing any inference from it that crime has increased in the 
metropolis. The Committee of the House of Commons, to account 
for the increased numbers of commitments and trials, looked 
chiefly to ‘ the more ready detection and trial of the culprits ; also 
in less disinclination to prosecute, in consequence of improved faci- 
lities afforded at courts to prosecutors and witnesses, and of the 
increased allowance of costs.’ ‘The Report then states, that they 
‘cannot adopt a belief, that when there are in the same community 
such evident and unquestionable proofs of individual and general 
regard for religion and morality, and propriety of demeanour, any 
permanent and material deterioration of society can have taken 
place.” From a diligent investigation of the evidence annexed to 
the several Reports of the Committees of the House of Commons, 
and from an examination of the different sources of additional 
evidence to which we refer, we may safely conclude that more 
crime is now prosecuted and exposed to public view ;—not more 
committed. 

The examinations of witnesses by the Committees, (as might be 
— from gentlemen who were not likely to have given the 
subject any previous study,) were mostly unskilful and super- 
ficial: they mistook inferences for facts, and too frequently con- 
tented themselves with the first evidence which offered itself, 
whilst other and better evidence was to be had. Thus the com- 
mmittee say in their Report— 

‘To extended population, which is the leading assignable cause of 
criminal commitments, should be added the extremely low price at which 
(since the reduction of duties) spirituous liquors are sold, a general want 
of —. and a neglect of children.’ 

‘ The lamentable effects of the first are too apparent to require much 
detail of evidence or lengthened argument to support ; but the justness of 
the hypothesis will be upheld by reference to the evidence of a remark- 
ably intelligent officer, whose duty requires a constant and accurate 
observation of what passes in the streets.’ 

‘ What effect has the reduced price of gin had in your district >—I 
think there has been a great deal more drunkenness ; I think it was one 
of the worst things ever done in the world; if they had rose it a penny 
instead of falling it, it would have been a very good thing. 
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‘ What is the price it is retailed at ?—You may get very good gin at 
twopence halfpenny a quartern, tenpence a pint; but what they call 
Famous, is threepence, is a shilling a pint; and that is called Blue 
Ruin. 

‘ Do you find there is a great deal of drunkenness amongst people who 
are not thieves ’—Most certain: the first days of the week you will 
always find somebody drunk, because there are very few tailors and shoe- 
makers that will work on the first days in the week.’—Report, p. 7. 

And this is the only evidence which the Committee have to 

roduce to sustain the important hypothesis that a large increase 
of crime has taken place in consequence of the reduced price at 
which spirituous liquors are sold! We really see nothing in this 
evidence, except a gratuitous assumption that the largest portion 
of drunkenness is ‘ amongst people who are thieves.’ An officer 
sees more people than usual drunk in the streets. Does it follow 
as an immediate consequence that these people are thieves, or 
will afterwards necessarily become such? We confess it would 
have been much more satisfactory to us if the returns of commit- 
ments had displayed a sudden increase in number immediately 
after the remission of duties on spirits; and if, further, on an 
examination of the governors of the several gaols, (to be certain 
that the increase had arisen from no other cause,) it was even 
then found that after the reduction of the price of spiritsan unusual 
number of drunkards had been received in custody on various 
charges. The returns display a gradual increase for several 
years. In the year 1821, the number of prisoners tried at the 
Old Bailey for offences committed in London and Middlesex, was 
2,480; in 1822, 2,539; in 1823, 2,503; in 1824, 2621; in 
1825, 2,902; in 1826, 3,457; in 1827, 3,381. We have not 
been able to learn that any number of the prisoners have been 
peculiarly distinguished as drunkards; none have pleaded in 
court that they had fallen victims to a passion for drink ; and it 
appears to us, so far as we can form a conception of the qualites 
requisite for a thief, that to succeed in his craft, he must possess 
great dexterity, steadiness of hand and nerve, which habits of 
continued inebriety are likely to destroy. The tendency of the 
reduced price of spirituous liquors would, we apprehend, be 
rather to fill our workhouses than our gaols. 

Nothing more strongly indicates the deficiency of the existing 
knowledge on the subject of police, than the different theories 
which were propounded to the Committees by several practical 
men, to account for the supposed increase of crime. Nothing 
more forcibly shows the course of mere routine with which the 
police operations are carried on, without investigation, without 
attempt at improvement, than the conflicting opinions which were 
given by the most experienced witnesses on almost every im- 
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rtant subject. One set of witnesses perceive no advantage to 
ie derived from the abolition of the parochial police; another 
set assert that until that measure be ene. the metropolis 
never can possess a good police. Several witnesses see no par- 
ticular benefit to be obtained by intercommunity of information 
between the respective establishments; several others declare it 
to be of great importance that a communication should be main- 
tained between them. ‘These diversities of opinion and mani- 
festations of difference in degrees of information, are accompanied 
by modes of action not less conflicting. Some of the oldest 
magistrates have expressly denied the existence of what are called 
flash houses,* concluding, of course, that if such places did exist 
within their districts, it could not be without their knowledge. 
Other magistrates avowed the existence of such places, and more- 
over declared that the operations of the police could not be car- 
ried on without them. 

One of the oldest of the police magistrates states in his evidence 
with reference to this subject, that the apprehension of thieves. b 
officers ‘ is a part of the mystery, or of the art, or of the policy, 
which I can neither understand nor explain.’ 

Townsend the officer says, ‘ The magistrate sits up there,’ (on 
the bench,) ‘ and knows nothing of it,’ (any case investigated, or 
of business generally,) ‘ until it is brought before him.’ This 
officer adds, that there must be flash houses, and that their sup- 
pression will only give the officers trouble in searching for those 
thieves who may be wanted. 

Mr. Gregory, a very intelligent witness, declares that ‘ all the 
police in London would say that flash houses are necessary things. 

One magistrate of considerable experience states, in his evi- 
dence, printed in the first Report, ‘ I am free to say that there 
are houses of this description. As a police magistrate, I am 
bound to tell the Committee that many of the most notorious 
thieves would escape if it were not for these particular places of 
rendezvous.’ 

That the police officers should consider these places necessary, 
as preserves, from whence they may draw culprits whenever an 
adequate reward is offered, was to be expected; but does it not 
argue an extremely superficial acquaintance with the subject, 
and with human nature itself, not to know how much exertion of 
mind it must require for any human being to act in pes 
opposition to the laws of society? not to be aware how muc 





* A flash-house is a cant name for a public-house kept for the resort and enter- 
tainment of thieves, who may there plan robberies, and from thence sally out to 
execute them. Before the third Committee (3d Rep. p. 550.) it was stated in evi- 
dence that a list of two hundred of these places, situate in the metropolis, had been 
obtained from some of the inmates of Newgate. 
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solitude must detract from the ease and pleasure, to obtain 
which, with the least labour, is the motive to depredation? and 
how many there must be engaged in such cubilia who, 
but for them, would be incapable of acting separately? To dis- 
perse such associations would be to drive a large proportion of 
the members into other, and perhaps more honest courses, and 
subject the remainder to increased risks and exertions in acting 
separately against society. How imperfect an estimate is made 
of the circumstances, when the advantage of occasionally appre- 
hending a culprit without trouble, is set against the immense 
disadvantages of maintaining schools of depredation, where new 
associates are perpetually enlisted and trained to the work; 
where the old, who have been released from the hands of justice, 
are invariably tempted to renew their former courses, and 
punishment is rendered inoperative? ‘The policy of tacitly sanc- 
tioning the existence of such places, may be compared to that 
which should permit harbours for pirates, on the pretence that 
‘but for those notorious places of rendezvous, they would never 
be discovered.’ 

Much instruction on this subject, and on others connected with 
penal jurisprudence, is to be found in the Autobiography of a 
Thief and Swindler, named James Hardy Vaux, who is now in 
Van Dieman’s Land, under a sentence of transportation for life. 
The work has every appearance of authenticity; and the author, 
who seems to have had a tolerable education, may be taken as a 
second class — of professed depredators. He paints his 
own course and character en beau ; but as there are many points 
displayed respecting the individual which are characteristic of the 
species, we shall extract a portion of the work. 

He was transported in the year 1800, for having, in company 
with another person, picked a gentleman’s pocket. He returned 
from transportation in the year 1808. Having exhausted all his 
means of subsistence, on his arrival he stole a coach parcel contain- 
ing £47. in money. He subsisted in London by means of this 
sum until he obtained a situation as a lawyer’s clerk to Mr. Belt, 
of the Crown office, at a salary of a guinea a week. He found it 
too irksome to confine himself to the produce of that sum, and, by 
means of a false character, he obtained the situation of reader 
from Mr. Barnard, a printer, on Snow Hill, who gave him two 
guineas a week. He determined to live honestly upon this sum, 
and, during three weeks, being exposed to no temptation, he suc- 
ceeded. At length, however, he met with one of his former 
associates, a returned convict, and made an appointment to sup 
with him. Vaux now relates 

‘On meeting my shipmate at the appointed place (which by-the-by, 
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proved to be a house of ill repute,) he introduced me to several other old 
acquaintances, who had also come home with us, and to a few of the same 
stamp, who had been a longer time returned, from New South Wales, 
I soon discovered that they had all resumed the same depredatory course 
of life which had caused their former sufferings, and must inevitably 
entail upon them future misery and disgrace. However, as I knew how 
fruitless it would be to advise or remonstrate, I contented myself with 
letting them know that I had met with a tolerable situation which enabled 
me to live upon the square,* that I had tied up prigging,+ as I was 
determined never to be laggedt again. By this communication I only 
incurred, at the moment, a few dry jokes on my pretended honesty, and 
a hint-or two that I should soon become tired of servitude, and be easily 
brought over to get an easy guinea.’ 

He left this crew with a determination, as he says, to prevent 
a relapse, by avoiding their company. In a day or two after- 
wards he met his old associate, the confederate with whom he com- 
mitted the offence for which they were both transported. Vaux 
thus describes the circumstance of his relapse, and his career as a 


thief. 


‘ Before we parted it was indispensable that we should drink together, 
and he hastily informed me that he had served his seven years on board 
the hulks, at Portsmouth, from whence he returned to London the 17th 
of September 1807, and that he was now once more under the protection 
of his father, who had received him with great kindness, and was inclined, 
if he continued honest, to take care of his future fortune ; but added, with 
a shrewd shake of the head, that he could never reconcile himself to con- 
finement on a shop-board, and feared he should very speedily make a 

ush at some higher enjoyments. Having agreed to dine together, and 
by mere accident named the house at which [ had lately supped as the 
place of meeting, we parted with some little regret. 
‘ Bromley was punctual to his time, and during the two hours I was 
allowed for dinner, we became more fully informed of each other’s cir- 
cumstances. When I was on the point of leaving him to return to my 
duty, two or three of my Botany Bay acquaintances dropping in, forcibly 
detained me ; urging that I might for once stretch a point, and spend the 
afternoon with them, ridiculing with too much effect the idea of a man 
like myself being confined to certain hours like a school-boy, &. As J 
was somewhat elevated with the liquor I had drank, and had really no 
business at the office which could not be easily deferred, I consented in 
an evil moment to join the party which was forming, consisting of nearly 
a dozen persons, most of them recently returned either from the hulks 
or New South Wales. It is needless to describe the nature of our con- 
versation, or the various characters of which the party was composed ; let 
it suffice to state (with sorrow and shame I confess it) that I was effect- 
ually laughed out of my late good intentions ; and before we parted, had 
joined with the loudest of them in decrying and contemning every species 
of servitude and confinement; and cordially agreed in a resolution to live 





* Honesty. + Left off thieving. ¢ Transported. 
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independent while I could, and to make up by every means in my power 
for the privations and sufferings I had endured for the last seven years. 

‘ From this moment I returned no more to the printing-office, but joined 
myself with Bromley and a few others, who regularly walked out every 
evening in quest of money, without confining our pursuits to any par- 
ticular branch, but embracing every opportunity which offered. ese 
were indeed, but few, and far from productive, so that I soon grew heartil 
tired of the set I was associated with, and determined to withdraw msyeall 
from them the first opportunity, and to live by the exercise of my own 
ingenuity. Indeed, my appearance was so much above, and of so different 
a stamp from theirs, that this circumstance alone was enough to excite 
suspicion, and on many accounts rendered them unsuitable companions 
for me. I determined, however, not to discard poor Bromley for whom 
I felt a real friendship, on account of our former intimacy and joint 
misfortunes. 

‘ Having withdrawn myself from my late companions, I now became 
very circumspect in my proceedings ; and as Bromley had neither the 
appearance nor the manners of a gentleman, I only made use of him 
occasionally in the course of my practice, keeping him in the back-ground 
to receive and carry any articles which I purloined, and never suffering 
him to converse with or approach me except in private. I generall 
spent the mornings, that is, from about one o’clock to five P. M. (which 
are the fashionable hours for shopping) in visiting the shops of jewellers, 
watchmakers, pawnbrokers, &c. Having conceived hopes that this species 
of robbery would turn to a good account, and depending upon my own 
address and appearance, I determined to make a circuit of the town, 
and not to omit a single shop in either of those branches; and this 
scheme I actually executed so fully, that I believe I did not leave ten 
untried in all London, for I made a point of commencing every day in a 
certain street, and went regularly through it on both sides the way. M 

ractice was to enter a shop, and request to look at gold seals, chains, 

rooches, rings, or any other small articles of value ; and while examining 
them, and looking the shopkeeper in the face, I contrived by sleight of 
hand to conceal two or three (sometimes more) in the sleeve of my coat, 
which was purposely made wide. On some occasions I purchased a 
trifling article to save appearances; at other times I took a card of the 
shop, promising to call again; and, as I generally saw the remaining 
goods returned to the window, or place from whence they were taken, 
before I left the shop, there was hardly a probability of my being sus- 
pected, or of the property being missed. In the course of my career, I 
was never once detected in the fact, though on two or three occasions so 
much suspicion arose, that I was obliged to exert all my eflrontery, and 
to use very high language, in order, as the cant phrase is, to bounce the 
tradesman owt of it; and my fashionable appearance, and affected anger 
at his insinuations, had always the effect of convincing him that he was 
mistaken, and inducing him to apologize for the affront put upon me. I 
had even sometimes carried away the spoil notwithstanding what had 
passed, and I have often gone a second and a third time to the same shop 
with as good success as at the first. To prevent accidents, however, I 
made it a rule never to enter a second shop with any stolen property 
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about me ; for as soon as J had quitted the first, I privately conveyed my 
booty to Bromley, who was attending my motions in the street, and 
herein I found him eminently useful. By this course of depredation I 
acquired on the average about ten pounds a week, though I sometimes 
neglected shopping for several days together. This was not indeed the 
only pursuit I followed, but was my principal morning’s occupation ; 
though, if a favourable opportunity offered of getting a guinea by any 
other means, I never let it slip, In the evenings I generally attended 
one of the theatres, where I mixed with the best company in the boxes, 
and at the same time that I enjoyed the amusements of the place, I 
frequently conveyed pocket-books, snuff-boxes, and other portable articles, 
from the pockets of their proprietors into my own. Here I found the incon- 
venience of wanting a suitable companion who might have received the arti- 
cles I made prize of, in the same manner as Bromley did in the street ; but 
though I knew many of the light-fingered gentry, whose appearance fitted 
them for any company, yet, their faces being well known to the police-officers 
who attend the theatres, they would not have been suffered to enter the 
house: and herein I possessed an advantage which many of these gentry 
envied me; for being just arrived in England, and a new face upon the 
town, I carried on my depredations under the very noses of the officers, 
without suspicion. Having therefore at first no associate, I was obliged 
to quit the theatre and conceal my first booty in some private spot, 
before I could make (with prudence) a second attempt. Upon the whole 
I was very successful in this pursuit also, at least as to the number of 
articles I filched ; and had their value been reasonably proportionate to 
what I expected, I need not long have followed so hazardous an employ- 
ment. I have very frequently obtained nine or ten pocket-books, besides 
other articles, in an evening; and these being taken from gentlemen 
evidently of fortune and fashion, I had reason to expect I should some 
time meet with a handsome sum in bank-notes; but fortune did not 
-favour me therein, for during near twelve months’ almost nightly attend- 
ance at one or other of the public places, I never found more than twenty 
pounds in a book, and that only on one occasion. I several times got 
five, ten, or eleven pounds, but commonly one, two, or three pounds, and 
most generally four books out of five contained nothing but letters, 
memorandums, and other papers useless to me. At the same time I 
knew frequent instances of the common street pick-pockets getting a 
booty of fifty, one hundred, and sometimes three or four hundred pounds. 
However, I never failed to pay the expenses of the night; and if I gained 
nothing, I enjoyed at least a fund of amusement, which was to me the 
highest gratification. It sometimes happened that the articles I got 
(particularly pocket-books) were advertised by the losers within a few 
days as “ lost” and a reward offered for their restoration: when this 
reward was worth notice, I frequently restored the property by means of 
a third person whom I could confide in, and whom I previously tutored 
for the purpose. 

‘In the mean time the manner in which I spent my life, abstracted 
from the disgraceful means by which I supported myself, was (as I have 
formerly hinted) perfectly regular and inoffensive. Though I lived by 

depredation, yet I did not, like the abandoned class of common thieves, 
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waste my money and leisure time in profligate debauchery, but applied 
myself to the perusal of instructive and amusing books, my stock of 
which I daily increased. I occupied genteel apartments in a creditable 
house, the landlord of which understood me to hold a situation under 
government, and every part of my conduct tended to confirm his opinion 
of my respectability. 1 was scrupulously exact in paying my rent, as 
well as the different tradesmen in the neighbourhood with whom I had 
occasion to deal; nor did I ever sufler any person of loose character to 
visit me, but studiously concealed from those of my acquaintance my 
place of residence. I was sometimes indeed so imprudent as to resort, 
for company’s sake, to some of those public houses frequented by thieves 
and other dissolute characters, the landlord of which is himself commonly 
an experienced thief, or returned transport. When I had a mind to 
relax a little, or grew tired of domestication, I disguised my appearance 
as much as I could, and repaired to a house of this description, sometimes 
taking my Dulcinea with me, whom I shall shortly introduce to the 
reader, and whose person and dress I was not a little proud of exhibiting 
in public.’ 

He afterwards married this woman, who had been a prostitute. 
We cannot forbear to extract the picture he gives of his domestic 
bliss. 


« Having now settled myself in a manner much to my satisfaction, and 
happily met with a faithful friend, to whom I might confide my most 
secret thoughts, who would sincerely participate my joy when success 
crowned my pursuits; and who, in the hour of adversity, would condole 
with and cherish me, I applied myself with redoubled assiduity to the 
acquirement of money, with a full resolution, in the event of my meeting 
with one good booty, or realizing by degrees a sufficient sum, to quit 
the hazardous course of life I had embarked in, and to establish myself in 
some honest line of business. To this prudent measure I was also 
strongly prompted by my companion, who could not hide her fears and 
anxieties on my account, and was never easy during my absence from 
home on a depredatory excursion. I continued to visit the shops as 
usual in the morning, and the theatres in the evening, with tolerable suc- 
cess ; and my partner having expressed a desire to accompany me, in the 
hope of rendering me service, I was induced to gratify her. As her 
figure and address were both extremely prepossessing, and her air perfectly 
genteel, I soon found her eminently useful; for she not only received 
from me the property I purloined, but with much ingenuity would con- 
trive to engross the attention of the shopkeeper while I robbed his counter, 
or by artful gallanting with a gentleman at a public place, facilitate my 
design upon his pockets. At all times, when disengaged from these 
hazardous practices, we lived a life of perfect domestic happiness, our 
chiefest pleasure being centered in each other’s company.’ 

He was apprehended for having stolen a snuff-box from a gen- 
tleman at a public meeting, and he was tried; but the evidence 
being insufficient, he was acquitted. ’ 

The effect of our system of imprisonment is thus instructively 
pourtrayed by the olgi 
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‘ In the same ward with myself were confined two brothers, very gen- 
teel young men, who had been recently cast for death for privately steal- 
ing some valuable rings, &c. from the shop of a jeweller in Leadenhall 
street. As a conformity of character or similarity of pursuits, is the 
strongest source of friendship, so these persons and myself had become 
very intimately acquainted. In the course of our frequent conversations 
on the subject with which we were all three alike most conversant, the 
brothers informed me that they had, like myself, made a successful tour 
of the jewellers’ shops in London; and on our comparing notes as to the 
particular persons we had robbed, or attempted to rob, they pointed out 
about half a dozen shops, which, it appeared, I had omitted to visit, 
arising either from their making no display of their goods, or from their 
being situated in private streets, where I had no idea of finding any 
such trades. Though at that time neither they nor myself enter- 
tained much hope of my acquittal, it was agreed that in the event of 
my being so fortunate as to recover my freedom, I should pay my respects 
to the several tradesmen I had so overlooked ; and I promised, in case I 
was successful, to make them a pecuniary acknowledgment in return for 
their information. At the moment of my joyful departure from Newgate, 
they accordingly furnished me with a list of the shops in question, and 
gave me full instructions and useful hints for my guidance therein. They 
particularly pointed out Mr. Bilger, a goldsmith and jeweller of the first 
eminence in Piccadilly.. This gentleman, they assured me, I should find, 
in the technical phrase, a good flat. 'They advised me to bespeak a dia- 
mond ring, or similar article, and to request a sight of some loose dia- 
monds for the purpose of selecting such stones as I might wish to have 
set, informing me that he was generally provided with a large quantity, 
which he would not fail to show me, and that I might easily purloin a 
good number of them. A day or two after my release, I made the pre- 
scribed experiments, and was fortunate enough to succeed pretty well at 
nearly every shop; but I reserved Mr. Bilger for my final essay, as he 
was the principal object of consideration, and from whom I expected to 
obtain the most valuable booty.’ 

He succeeded in robbing this tradesman, and he gave a due 
portion of his spoils to his instructors in Newgate. Incited by 
this success, he made a second visit to the jeweller’s, and a second 
time succeeded in robbing the shop, but this robbery was dis- 
covered, and a reward being offered for his apprehension, he was 
betrayed, taken into custody, and convicted on the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, 1809, after a career of about twelve months’ daily de- 
predation since his return to his country. He received sentence 
of death, which was commuted to a sentence of transportation 
during his life. 

But for the temptation to which he was exposed, in consequence 
of meeting with his confederates in the flash-houses, it is possible 
he might have continued in an honest occupation. In men of his 
state of mind, the appetite for the pleasures of society is intensely 
strong, and to such men the privation of those pleasures is almost 
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intolerable. Whatever he may have said about his domestic bliss, 
it is evident that for any length of time ‘ domestication,’ as he calls 
it, was unbearable. Notwithstanding the alleged disparity of con- 
dition between himself and his associates, he could never resist 
betaking himself to their society rather than none; and so strong 
was his desire for it, that although a reward was offered for his 
apprehension on a capital charge, and his person was described ; 
although he was aware of the imminent danger of being betrayed 
by his associates at the flash-house to which the officers also re- 
sorted, he could not refrain from the place. He entered, and was 
apprehended. Now it amounts almost to a certainty, that the life 
of a man living by solitary depredation, when debarred from asso- 
ciating with others, dana attended with greater pecuniary profit, 
would be far more painful than a life of honest industry. It 
amounts, consequently, almost to certainty, that the latter would 
on the first opportunity be preferred. The discovery and eradi- 
cation of such receptacles must, no doubt, be a matter of difficulty, 
but to a good police it would by no means be impracticable. 

It is a fact, established from observation of the course of life 
and characters of those who appear as criminals in our penal courts, 
that in by far‘the greater number of cases the motive to depreda- 
tion is not necessity or poverty, in the common acceptation of the 
term, but, as in the instance we have quoted, the ‘ easy-guinea, — 
an impatience of steady labour, an aversion to the pains of exertion, 
a proportionately strong appetite for the pleasures of ease. 

Some legislators, viewing one at in the hands of justice, have 
sought, by inflicting severe punishment on him, to inspire terror 
on those at large. Other legislators, as the only available course 
for prevention, have given their exclusive attention to the attain- 
ment of certainty of punishment after the offence was committed; 
and to attain this certainty, seeing that it was defeated by excessive 
severity, have endeavoured to procure a mitigation of the punish- 
ment. If the depredators have ever contemplated the sufferings 
of the victim, it has been with feelings either of sympathy at what 
they considered his misfortunes, or of contempt for his want of 
skill: but the objects of desire being still presented to their view, 
still left within their reach, they have flattered themselves with 
the more agreeable prospect of an uninterrupted course of the 
success they have already experienced, and which they see enjoyed 
by the immense body of associates around them. A preventive 
police would act more immediately by placing difficulties in the 
way of obtaining the objects of temptation. If to obtain a given 
object of desire, as much mental or physical exertion be requisite 
as would suffice to obtain it honestly, the honest course will un- 
doubtedly be preferred. Exceptions may be made to this position, 
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and instances may be adduced where the dishonest course has 
been preferred, though it is apparently attended with greater 
labour. The exceptions exist only in appearance; for it will be 
found, on examination of these cases, that a habit of depredation 
has been previously acquired ; so that, in fact, if we take into ac- 
count the labour of altering his habits, and also the pleasures of the 
excitement which attends pursuits of chance, where the favourable 
chances preponderate considerably, the balance is to the veteran 
thief against the side of honesty, though to all others it would be 
in the opposite scale. Persons who observe only single cases of 
depredation, as compared with the immense punishment annexed 
to them when they appear in our courts of justice, are in the habit 
of drawing hasty conclusions as to the inherent depravity of the 
culprits, commonly remarking how small a temptation will over- 
turn a man’s virtue, notwithstanding the restraints which the law 
has imposed ; when, in fact, the temptation has not been the small 
prize brought to view in that single case, but the apparent and 
perhaps real chances of impunity in hundreds of cases. 

A preventive police would to the utmost extent carry into prac- 
tice what may be stated as its fundamental axioms. 

First. That every arrangement which renders increased exertion 
necessary to obtain property illegally, is so much gained to the 
prevention of crime. 

A good preventive police would, under a thousand circum- 
stances, interpose in behalf of the public, and by authority or 
admonition prevent temptation from the incautious exposure of 
property. Caution in this respect should be enforced upon every 
individual as a high moral duty. No man should be permitted 
wantonly to neglect due precautions with respect even to his own 

roperty, since the loss which occurs in consequence of such neg- 
ect contributes to the formation of a predatory habit, by which 
others of the community may suffer. 

Forgeries, to very large amounts were often effected by altering 
the written figures and sums in genuine checks, and inserting 
figures for larger amounts. The writing in the body of a check 
(excepting the signature) was obliterated by means of a chemical 
agent, and the forged amount was written over the space, the 
common engraver’s ink not being affected by the agent employed. 
At length the printers of these checks employed an ink which 
would be operated upon by the same agent employed to take out 
writing ink. Thus no writing in the body of a check could be 
obliterated without effacing at the same time the printed ground 
on which it was written, and rendering the fraud perceptible. 
We have seen no instances of forgeries of this character having 
been ever committed with such checks. A preventive police would 
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make known and endeavour to bring into use expedients of this 
description. 

Secondly. That every arrangement which increases the difficulty 
of converting to the use of the depredator, property dishonestly 
acquired, is so much gained in diminution of the motives to com- 
mit crime. 

Cattle salesmen, and other traders of the same class, were 
formerly, and are now, in some instances, in the constant habit of 
carrying about them large sums of money for the purposes of trade. 
Frequent robberies were in consequence committed upon them. 
A practice has of late arisen of dealing at these fairs by means of 
checks postdated two or three days, so that if the possessor be 
robbed, there will be time to prevent the thief obtaining payment 
for the check. A preventive police would by all means in its 
power direct public attention to such expedients. 

A preventive police would use all its disposable means to cir- 
culate printed bills for the recovery of stolen property, send its 
officers to make enquiries and examine suspected receptacles, to 
keep registers of such property free of expense; well knowing 
that every charge for such service operates as a tax to favour 
the impunity of the thief, by acting as a motive to refrain 
from the pursuit. ‘These measures would diminish the chances 
as well of. the disposal of the thief’s plunder, as of his personal 
escape. A police should, as regards expense, be conducted, so 
far as possible, on the principle of an association of the public 
to insure each other from loss by depredation. On this principle 
a vast extension of the remedies against the hundred is called 
for. By allowing no compensation, and making parties pay the 
expense of all proceedings for the recovery of stolen property, 
they are taught to view the crime as a matter with which they 
may.act as best suit their own interests, without reference to the 
public, which can claim of them no sacrifice, since, in this in- 
stance, at least, it has failed to perform its first duty of giving 
protection. <A police office should only be permitted to use the 
time which belongs to the public under the direction and upon 
the responsibility of the magistrate; nor should any officer be 
permitted to ak or to receive hire from private individuals. 
There is a very early law, containing a principle of transcendant 
merit, which has long slept in a most extraordinary manner 
among the statutes. The 3d of Ed. I. statute of Westminster, 
c. 26, enacts— 


‘ And that no sheriff nor other the king’s officer take any reward to 
do his office, but shall be paid of that which they take of the king; and 
he that so offendeth shall yield twice as much, and be punished at the 
king’s pleasure.’ 


NO. I. VOL. I. = 
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Thirdly, That every arrangement which diminishes the chances 
of the personal escape of the depredator, is so much gained in 
diminution of the motive to commit crime. 

It is one of the trite objections which serve as excuses for neg- 
lecting investigation or exertion, that do what we will, the 
attainment of the object cannot be rendered certain. The doc- 
trine of chances is applicable to every operation of a police, and 
when we say, that the chances of escape have diminished, it is in 
general to be understood that crime Ios diminished. Why are 
highway robberies now comparatively rare? Not because the 
commission of each robbery 1s attended with the absolute cer- 
tainty, or anything like the certainty of punishment; not because 
every furlong of the public road is protected by a horse patrol, 
or a police officer; but because an officer may appear on any 
furlong from every point; and because also lamps, turnpikes, 
and the improvement of bye roads, have rendered recognition 
more easy, and on. after recognition more difficult. Formerly 
highwaymen carried on their depredations for years upon the 
roads to the metropolis, and they might, therefore, calculate 
upon a preponderating chance of impunity to perhaps a hundred 
robberies before their career would be checked. At present, a 
highwayman might not be able to accomplish half a } acts 
of depredation before apprehension, and as the chances hold out 
no sara to this species of enterprise, it is discontinued. 
If each of the depredations of Vaux upon the shopkeepers had 
been subjected to such pursuit as that which, in one instance, led 
to his detection, his career could scarcely have lasted a fortnight, 
and a train of some hundreds of depredations would have been 
cut short. As it turned out, he considers himself peculiarly 
unfortunate in having been at large only one year, when he was 
entitled, upon a fair calculation, to a successful course of several 
years duration. 

A good preventive police, on hearing of several robberies com- 
mitted in succession in any of the suburbs of the metropolis, 
without waiting for application from any of the inhabitants, 
would (having the means to do so) have immediately doubled 
the force upon that particular point, instituted enquiries into the 
circumstances of each case of depredation, and where traces were 
elicited, would have given hot pursuit. It would have posted 
officers at the turnpike-gates to search and stop carts, which 
might contain suspected property, at unseasonable hours. It 
would have adopted a ert system of patrol, by which every 
portion of road might be traversed every quarter of an hour, or 
within such short portions of time as must preclude the oppor- 
tunity of committing a burglary in the intervals. It would thus 
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restore safety to the lives and property of individuals within that 
district, and defeat every symptom of an attempt to recom- 
mence the career of depredations in adjoining districts. It would 
deem it an intolerable scandal that robberies could possibly be 
perpetrated night after night in the same district, until the inha- 
bitants were driven to associate and exert their own unskilful 
and inefficient means to obtain that protection for which they 
paid so dearly. 

From what has been already stated as to the feelings and 
habits of professed depredators, it may be predicated of the 
whole class, that they will prefer, even at considerable risk, the 
least laborious means of obtaining property: that they will 
take no more trouble than they find imperatively necessary ; in- 
vent no new schemes while the old ones will answer their purpose ; 
remove to no new neighbourhoods so long as they believe they can 
prey in safety upon those where they commenced their career. 

A man of this character must have stronger motives than other 
men to restrain him from any change. All change of place or 
of expedient, besides the additional exertion, must be attended 
with the loss of the power of applying much previously acquired 
skill, and by painful anxieties as to the success of the new 
measure. <A thief driven into a strange neighbourhood is like a 
buccaneer driven to adventure upon a strange coast. He knows 
not from what quarter he may expect an enemy, in what part he 
may safely lurk and deposit his spoil. Hence we observe in the 
criminal courts, that those who re-appear as prisoners are gene- 
rally charged with having committed offences of the same class. 
The confirmed pickpocket is never detected robbing coaches, 
nor the burglar picking pockets. ‘The swindler is never found 
to commit a robbery on the highway. It may, perhaps, in the 
same manner be accounted for, that depredations mostly occur 
in trains or consecutive acts of depredation, each resembling the 
other. Outhouses are robbed, lead is stripped from the roofs of 
premises in the same neighbourhoods consecutively. Burglaries 
are committed night after night in the same vicinity. Swindlers 
defraud tradesmen of the same class by means of similar artifices. 
Shoplifters attend to one particular trade (as Hardy Vaux con- 
fined his attentions to the jewellers) until the field is exhausted. 

It may, therefore, be laid down as a general rule, that wher- 
ever property is similarly situated, whenever it has once been 
successfully attacked, it will continually be subjected to the same 
description of attack, and probably by the same depredators, 
unless they are prevented bp the alarm and precaution of the 
owners, or by the increase of danger from the adoption of some 
measures of a preventive nature by a police. 

T2 
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Nor is the number or the success of these productions a matter 
for surprise. What can be more interesting in the eyes of an 
invalid, whom the fame of the waters has attracted to the spot, 
than a work professing to unfold to him the exact nature of the 
remedy from which he hopes so much, the manner in which it is 
to as upon his constitution, and the maladies which it is ca- 
pable of controlling ? With how much greater avidity will he 
enter upon the perusal of such a treatise, than the best novel 
that the circulating library can afford, or the most lively narra- 
tive of events in which he is not himself a party concerned. 

We may therefore readily account for the existence in most 
watering-places of a class of publications, half scientific and 
half popular, expressly intended to meet the demand thus creat- 
ed; nor, when we consider the description of persons whose 
taste is to be consulted, need we be disappointed, if we find, in 
the majority of these works, flimsy and confused statements on 
matters of philosophy, a parade of medical and scientific jargon 
calculated only to mystify the subject, and above all, a disposi- 
tion to widen as far as possible the limits assigned to the opera- 
tion of the remedy, rather than an honest endeavour to discrimi- 
nate the cases in which it has proved serviceable, and those in 
which it may have done harm. 

Such, nines, is the general character of the works in ques- 
tion in whatever country they may have appeared, but we may 
nevertheless point out in them certain national distinctions de- 
pendent on the genius of the people to whose taste they are 
addressed. 

In England, for instance, they are commonly of a practical 
kind, re 2 ede but little in speculative inquiry, and seldom 
venturing further into professional details, than is requisite in 
order to make known the mode of administering the waters, 
and the maladies in which they are to be recommended—parti- 
culars, it must be confessed, that comprehend nearly all in which 
the public are interested, and therefore really stamp a value upon 
the performance, if correctly stated. 

But as these circumstances, however diffusely detailed, would 
hardly swell the size of the volume to its orthodox dimensions, 
there is generally a pretty copious sprinkling of other matters, 
selected from the latest guide-book, or the county history, con- 
sisting of florid declamations on the beauty of the neighbour- 
hood, and other particulars equally irrelevant. 

On the continent, on the other hand, and above all in Germany, 
the fancy of the writer commonly allows itself a much loftier 
flight; and, more especially where an attempt is made towards 
explaining the principles to which the medicinal virtue of a —e 
is to be referred, loses sight of the obvious and the ascertained, 
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invoking the assistance of magnetism, electricity, and other mys- 
terious powers, to elucidate that which the chemical composition 
of the water leaves unaccounted for. 

Thus one philosopher, * improving upon the system of Kepler, 
who imagined the globe itself to be one great animal, considers 
mineral waters to result from a particular process of secretion 
going on within it, and therefore to retain, even when they ap- 
pear on the surface, a portion of that vitality which their com- 
mon parent enjoys; whilst another, following this hypothesis more 
irto detail, attributes them to a sort of respiratory process tak- 
ing place in the interior of the earth, by which the oxygen of the 
atmospheric air that pervades it becomes converted, in some 
unaccountable manner, into water and other fixed principles. + 

After instancing these, it would be needless for us to dwell 
upon minor absurdities of the same kind, to notice the theory of 
Steffens, who accounts for the origin of mineral waters by the 
agency of vast galvanic piles existing in the earth, and caused 
by the alternation of strata of different materials, which serve 
the purpose of the two metals employed in our artificial batte- 
ries; of Kastrier, who attributes their influence to magnetism, 
finding, as he says, that they affect by their proximity the direc- 
tion of the needle; or of Rullman, who contends that they pos- 
sess more latent heat than similar waters artificially prepared, on 
the faith of some ill-contrived and since contradicted experiments, 
which went to show, that they took a longer time in cooling 
down to the temperature of the atmosphere than they ought to do. 

There would seem indeed to be a method in the madness of 
these last mentioned writers, for, granting the medical effects of 
the waters to be as wonderful as they are represented, there is a 
kind of consistency in our regarding them as something more 
than a mere combination of certain known salts, and in attribut- 
ing their effects to powers of which we know little, and therefore 
can suppose any thing. 


Did all the works on mineral waters correspond to the above 
description, the subject itself might perhaps deserve to be 
thrown aside, as either beneath criticism, or above it, and consi- 
dered fit only to amuse the ennué of the invalid, or to stimulate 
the imagination of the mystic. 

Fortunately, however, there are some few publications in the 
' German as well as the English language, which show that the 
above defects are not inherent in the inquiry itself, and that there is 
much connected with the phenomena of mineral springs that may 
interest alke the physician, the man of science, and the naturalist. 

* See Rullman’s Wiesbaden. 

t Keferstein in Kastner's Archiv, and Teutchland Geologisch — 
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This is a rule of considerable practical importance for the 
guidance of a | te police, since information of the occur- 
rence of one depredation must, under such circumstances, be 
considered as a signal announcing others, and demanding the 
vigilance of the wal 


ice to prevent the recurrence of such acts; 
that is, to prevent the occurrence of such trains of depredation 
as those to which we have last adverted. 

In order most effectually to diminish the chances of success 
which form the motive to depredation, it is requisite that all 
practicable measures to insure detection should be taken upon 
each of the individual acts, from the aggregate of which those 
chances are made up. It is requisite, then, that a police should 
receive complete and speedy information of every act of depreda- 
tion committed, in order that they may perform, first, their duties 
in preventing a repetition of the offence, by giving warning to 
enable persons whose property is similarly exposed, to be on the 
alert; secondly, their duties in detecting and bringing to convic- 
tion the perpetrators of the act, and in recovering or preventing 
the conversion of the stolen property. 

The first great practical defect of our present police establish- 
ments is, that they do not obtain this complete and speedy in- 
formation respecting depredations; the second, that they do not 
communicate it in the requisite degree among the public at large. 
The present police establishments do receive and will receive no 
information respecting depredations, where the value of the pro- 

rty stolen, and the chances of its being recovered, appear not 
ikely to compensate for all that trouble and expense of pursuit 
and prosecution, which the present state of the law and of penal 
procedures imposes on the party injured. This can be made 
apparent by reference to what is called the Hue and Cry 
Gazette, a “— intended for the publication of all occurrences 
in the metropolis respecting robberies committed, or the — 
of criminals. The average number printed, we cannot say pu 
lished, does not exceed thirty per week. When we consider how 
immense must be the amount of depredations committed for the 
daily subsistence of the great body of depredators who live upon 
the public, the deficiency of our information will be strikingly 
manifested. It is not made a great and paramount duty for 
officers to seek after information, nor for the parties injured to 
give it. By the police regulations, however, an interest is silently 
created in the officers to search after no other than rich prizes. 
By the same regulations, aided by certain defects of the os a 


direct and powerful interest is created in the parties injured 
to abstain from prosecution, if the property lost do not reach to 
a certain amount. The Committee have in their Report (last 
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Report, p. 14) announced as a discovery, that there is at present 
in existence a * system which undermines the security of all va- 
luable property,’ and ‘ gives police officers a direct interest that 
robberies to a large amount should not be prevented,’ or, in other 
words, that they should be committed, and as we intimated at 
the outset, to as large an amount as possible, in order that their 
rewards for effecting compromises between the parties, or for 
apprehending the known — should be proportionably in- 
creased. At present, the salaries of police officers are below 
those of ordinary mechanics; while the qualities required of 
them are far from being of an ordinary nature. It has conse- 
quently been avowed by the body of the magistrates, that the 
present salaries of officers can be considered only as retaining 
fees for the public. The remaining remuneration to which they 
certainly are entitled, is received from the hands of private indi- 
viduals. Is it not extraordinary, then, since it is known that the 
only motive for exertion is these rewards, it should never have 
been discovered that in all those cases where no reward can be 
hoped for, no exertion will take place, and that no profit can be 
derived by them from the prevention of the great mass of de- 
predation? ‘One question put by the first Committee elicited an 
answer which, if it had been followed up, would have displayed 
the principal machinery of our eye police. The Committee, 
we find, asked Mr. John Gifford, one of the magistrates of 
Worship Street, 

‘Is there a regular correspondence carried on between your office and 
the different police offices in the metropolis >—CERTAINLY NOT. 

‘Do you not think that the public justice would be very much fur- 
thered, if such a correspondence was daily carried on in respect of the 
greater offences ?—I think that a frequent communieation might be pro- 
ductive of great benefit in the discovery of offences; but the fact is, the 
different police officers keep the information to themselves, and do not 
wish to communicate it to others, that they may have the credit and 
advantage of detecting offenders.’ 

It should not escape observation, that the only cases which 
seem to have been considered by the honourable member who put 
the question, were those of ‘ greater offences.’ It is indeed i 
the greater crimes, where large masses of plunder are obtained, 
which fill the imagination, excite interest, and arouse to action. 
The smaller cases possess no interest, and pass unheeded. Hence 
it is, that impunity is given to the mass of small crimes which 
lead on to greater, and that temptation is held out just at the 
point which ought to be the most sedulously guarded. The 
public have yet to be made sensible by experience, of the supreme 
importance of the maxim of the philosophical jurist, that where 
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small rights continue unprotected, great ones will not long remain 
secure. 

The speedy publication of any act of delinquency, by exciting 
general alarm, creates general vigilance, and thus increases to the 

epredator the danger and difficulty of all future depredations. 
By a speedy and complete collection and publication of informa- 
tion concerning all sorts of delinquency committed, more would 
be done in reducing crime, and at a cheaper rate, than by any 
other possible alteration in the present system of police, or by 
any possible increase of the existing establishments. For by 
this means the public at large will be converted into a police: 
each individual member, by being put upon his guard, would 
perform unconsciously a great portion of the duties of a police 
officer. ‘The losses sustained from swindlers by private traders 
have driven these traders, in one instance, to form a society to 
carry into partial effect the plan which we propose to make 
general. ‘This association has been in operation several years, 
and is called ‘ The Society for the Protection of Trade. 
Whenever a fraud is committed, or attempted to be committed 
upon one of the society, or whenever he discovers that fraudulent 
bills are in circulation, he makes known the circumstance to the 
committee, and a circular is regularly sent round to all the mem- 
bers giving them the information. The further success of the 
fraud is thus at once prevented, so far as regards the members 
of that association. We intend to show the expediency of ap- 
plying the means found efficacious, in this instance, to the whole 
field of depredation, as part of a preventive system. 

Henry Fielding, the novelist, presided as a police magistrate 
in Westminster, and in that situation he no doubt obtained much 
of that knowledge of character and close acquaintance with human 
nature which his works so pre-eminently display. His brother, 
Sir John Fielding, also acted in the capacity of a police oo 
trate. It appears from all we can collect of what they published 
on this subject, that they both carried into partial effect some 
of the leading principles which we have endeavoured to expound 
and illustrate as essential to a good police. The work called 
‘ A Plan for Preventing Robberies within twenty miles of Lon- 
don, with an account of the rise and establishment of the real 
Thieftakers. By John Fielding, Esq. London, 1755,’ details the 
arrangements which were to be re by associations of gentle- 


men residing in the suburbs of the metropolis, to obtain complete 
information respecting every robbery committed, and to secure 
the pursuit of the robber on each act of which intelligence was 
gained. In ‘ An Account of the Origin and Effects of a Police 
set on foot by His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, in the year 
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1753, upon a plan presented to his Grace by the late Henry 
Fielding, Esq.,’ we find most valuable testimony as to the share 
which the public must necessarily have in the operations of a 
good police. After reciting some depredations which had been 
committed upon tradesmen by swindlers, the account states— 

‘ Trade being alarmed, they complained to the above magistrate, who 
apprehended many of these cheats. But as the laws then in being were 
insufficient to bring them to justice, they mostly escaped punishment ; 
and the tradesmen, besides the loss of their goods, were put to additional 
fruitless expenses. In order to prevent these mischiefs in some measure, 
till a new and more effectual law could be made for their punish- 
ment, Mr. Fielding published, in a large sheet of paper, the numberless 
artifices used by these cheats to impose on tradesmen, and gave them 
away to shopkeepers, as cautions to themselves and servants, to avoid the 
inroads of these a 

‘ Lastly, therefore, he set about that work,’ (to repress felonies and 
frauds, and “ divorders which are the sources of them both,”) ‘ and soon 
found that it was more difficult to discover where these disorders were 
carried on, than to suppress them when discovered. 

‘ To remove, therefore, this difficulty, he settled an anonymous corres- 
— with the public, inviting all persons who knew of any gaming- 
1ouse, &c. to give immediate notice by penny post letter, without name, 
mentioning only the place where the disorder was carried on, and leave 
the magistrate to enquire into the truth of the same by proper peace- 
officers, and to suppress it by legal means. 

‘ From the above transactions, which are most strictly true, and so very 
recent, that it can scarce be possible to call any indiflerent person from 
the mixed multitude in this town who could not give full testimony of 
the truth hereof, it appears that the public has the greatest share in the 
execution of this police ; for without its hearty concurrence and constant 
assistance, little progress could be made towards the peace and good order 
of this metropolis. For what good can the most active magistrate do 
unless he receives informations ? In frauds and felonies, which are attacks 
on our lives and properties, not a moment’s time should be lost in giving 
notice to the magistrates. These are evils of a violent nature; their 
increase quick and dangerons, and they require immediate remedy. 

‘In this case, the morals are already corrupted, and the mind aban- 
doned ; so that if this corrupted member is not instantaneously separated 
from the body, it gathers strength every minute; and success and im- 
punity to villainy never fail to increase villains. 

‘ As to other offences which have a tendency to corrupt the morals, 
such as gaming, &c. they ought equally to be complained of to the 
magistrate, but require not that pi notice, as higher offences do. A 
letter, therefore, will answer this purpose. But even here delays are 
dangerous, for the omission of one bey may ruin many: at gaming, 
especially, where one quarter of an hour may destroy more than the 
industry of a year, nay, a whole life can gain. 

‘ And snch, indeed, is the absolute necessity of the countenance and 
assistance of the public to the acting magistrate, that it is the chief motive 
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of exposing these sheets to their view. Hoping that the advantages 
that have already accrued to the town from the execution of this police, 
will be a sufficient encouragement to every person that shall be injured, 
for the future to complain early ; for sure it is much better to prevent one 
man from being a rogue than for apprehending and bringing forty to justice. 

‘On the other hand, it is apprehended that the government will ever 
find it useful to encourage some principal acting magistrate to take this. 
laborious task upon him ; and if such a one be bred to the bar, the better; 
for he ought to have a competent knowledge as well of the common as. 
the crown law; the former to assist the poor with his advice, and the 
latter to bring offenders to justice ; to give notice to the legislature of the 
defects of any penal law, (which is easier to be discovered in the execu- 
tion than in the framing that law,) and prevent himself and officers falling 
a prey to that swarm of low and hungry solicitors who are always lying 
in wait to take an advantage of their errors; and the more knowledge of 


human nature he has, the better, as it will enable him to detect art, and 
unravel the dark clues of guilt.’ 


It was perhaps from some vague conception of the utility of 
publicity in all matters of police, that the Hue and Cry Gazette 
was instituted chiefly for the purpose of advertizing property 
stolen, and the escape of pe, for whose a con Fins re- 
wards were offered. Formerly it was printed only once a week ; 
latterly it has been printed twice a week ; but it is conducted in 
such a manner, that the expense may be set down as so much of 
the public money thrown away. It is never seen by the public, 
nor can we learn that it is ever regularly seen by the officers of 
the several police establishments. ‘The Appendix [I'] to the last 
Report, contains a statement of the utility of extending its circu- 
lation as a means of recovering stolen goods, and the advantages 
of such an instrument are well displayed in this one point of 
view. The Committee recommend that this plan should be tried 
in the metropolis; but if it be tried only in the shape proposed 
in the Appendix, it will most assuredly fail of rendering the 
public any material service. It is instructive to observe how the 
operation of the most important principles may be rendered nuga- 
tory by half measures; the result of imperfect consideration. 
From what we have already stated, it must be obvious that little 
or no additional information beyond that already received will be 
gained to compensate for the expense. But we will suppose that 
effectual means are taken to obtain the information. In the first 
— as it is proposed that the publication should be paid for 

y those who receive it, the expense, however trifling, will effect- 
ually check its circulation amongst those classes to whom it is 
for the public interest that its contents should always be known. 
In the next place, the intervals of publication, three days, are 
just long enough to give the most tardy depredator time to place 
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himself or his pillage out of the way of pursuit, before warning 
can be seoleeed by those who might have the power to detain 
either. Within three days, a horse, or any other valuable pro- 
perty stolen in the metropolis may, by means of the steam 
packets, be on its way toa market on the continent. ‘To employ 
such an instrument for the pursuit of a skilful depredator, ap- 
pears to us somewhat like the old joke of ‘ setting a man with a 
wooden leg to pursue a fox.’ It may be supposed that the daily 
newspapers are adequate to give all the desired information. In 
answer, it may be stated that the newspapers do not possess the 
means of collecting it; neither have they the space to publish it 
in addition to their ordinary matter, nor fon they the inclination, 
supposing them able. Their columns are dedicated to that mat- 
ter only which is conceived to be of general interest. Of the 
cases even now examined before magistrates, not one in ten pos- 
sesses this attraction; not one in ten consequently is ever noticed 
by the public journals. 

The desirable instrument, according to our conception, would 
embrace not one or two, but all the primary objects of a pre- 
ventive police, which may be either immediately or remotely 
served by publicity. To form such an instrument, it would be 
requisite that all those discouragements which now operate to 
prevent individuals from giving information, should be carefully 
sought out, and removed even to the most minute particular; 
and that all facilities for the performances of such a duty should 
be increased to the utmost extent practicable, by putting in force 
a series of measures, laborious, ialenl, to frame, but yet neither 
difficult nor undeserving the utmost attention which the legisla- 
ture could bestow upon them. The great objects to which we 
have pointed attention, might, as it appears to us, be promoted 
by the adoption of such measures as those we are about to 
recite. 

Ist, ‘ That at each police station of a subdivision, i. e. at each watch- 
house, a book should be kept for entering all informations of the offences 
committed within the district to which such watch-house may belong. 
That every such information should comprise the most material cireum- 
stances seletion to the offence inserted by the injured party, or by the 
informer under appropriate heads, e. g. the time when, the place where, 
the offence was committed; the nature of the act charged as an offence ; 
the description of the person charged, if seen, or of the person suspected ; 
the description of the property stolen, if any ; the names of the informant, 
and of the persons, if any, who witnessed the transaction. 

2ndly, ‘That the keeper of the watch-house, or the proper officer in 
attendanee there, should make copies of all such entries, and forward 
them on the day they are made to the chief public office of the depart- 
ment to which such watch-house may belong. 
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3rdly, ‘ That the whole of the copies of these informations be trans. 
mitted on the night of the same day from the offices of the respective 
departments to the chief office; there arranged under the heads of the 
several departments ; methodized ; with an index to the descriptions of 
stolen goods, and printed with all the dispatch of that far more complica- 
ted publicafion—a newspaper. 

4thly, ‘ That ileal, copies of these informations, i. e. copies of the 
Gazette, be returned on the morning of the next day to each department, 
for further distribution within it: one to be given to each police-officer, 
one to every publican, and one to each pawnbroker within the district.’ 

The Gazette should also comprise other intelligence connected 
with penal procedure, viz. summaries of the proceedings before 
magistrates, and of the proceedings at quarter-sessions, and ses- 
sions of oyer and terminer; new regulations, and other informa- 
tion, by which a general interest in the document might be 
excited, and a habit of general reference to it created. 

The primary effects of these measures would be prevention, by 
giving warning to those interested, by exciting their attention to 
all suspicious persons or circumstances, and thereby increasing 
the danger to those attempting a repetition of similar offences in 
the same district. 

The secondary effects would be to collect and perpetuate 
testimony ; by that means insuring its being always forthcoming; 
and to direct the pursuit and aid the conviction of the offender. 

Thirdly, it would give complete information of the circum- 
stances under which property required additional protection ; 
those under which it required less or none; presenting, as it 
were, an accurate map of the daily course of crime; thus ena- 
bling the Home Secretary of State, or the various magistrates, 
to give the most efficient direction to the forces under their 
control, and render the establishments ultimately less expensive. 

The particular facts collected must serve as instruction for 
the officers, or for those locally interested ; the general facts would 
serve to promote habits of caution in the public. Thus, if it 
should be made to appear that during certain hours in a crowded 
line of thoroughfare, forty or fifty pockets were picked daily, 
the persons who passed through the thoroughfare during those 
hours, would become much more guarded, and many who carried 
property of value, would be driven to take precautions against 
the consequences of being obliged to pass by so dangerous a 


route. It is only by considering the cumulative force of each 
additional act in increasing the chances of detection, that the 
importance of complete information of every slight act of depre- 
dation can be estimated. Information of a single act of depre- 
dation, which is unimportant in itself, becomes of great importance 
in connexion with information of others. The solitary foot-mark 
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of a beast of prey may be of no service to the hunter: it is the 
succession of foot-marks which guide the pursuit, that puts an 
end to its destructive career. 

Complete information of crimes committed would also afford, 
as another class of advantages, securities for the pursuit of the 
offenders. 'To this end the officers should be made amenable for 
the faithful transmission of the information they receive; for 
taking immediate measures of a detective or preventive nature ; 
for pursuing the offenders where there are indicia to pursuit ; and 
for giving special information and caution to the owners of all pro- 

rty similarly situated, within the district where the offences have 
te committed. Wherever verbal notice would not suffice, printed 
hand-bills might be circulated. If the second depredation of 
Hardy Vaux upon the jewellers, with a description of his person, 
had been made known to the other jewellers in the mode we sug- 
gest, he could scarcely have ventured another morning’s prowl 
amongst them. 

It might also be provided, that the magistrate in attendance at 
the chief office of the district should inspect the informations when 
they arrive, hear reports of the measures taken with respect to the 
crimes they announce, and correct omissions or direct aid as might 
appear requisite. In cases where crimes of peculiar enormity 
might be committed, it should be his duty to repair to the spot 
in person, and give directions and take securiti¢s for the forth- 
coming of evidence. These, in many cases, would be securities 
against the compromises which the Committee in their Report 
state to have had so pernicious an effect in giving impunity to the 
greatest offenders. ‘The beneficial effects of early enquiry, and con- 
sequently of early pursuit, are often instanced in the cases where 
coroners’ inquests are held. In nearly all other cases, pursuit 
depends upon the accidental circumstances of the inclination or 
ability of the party to defray the expense ; or, on popular ferment, 
when a memorial is presented to the secretary of state for the 
home department, an in due course of time a reward is offered 
for the apprehension of the offender. The importance of prompt 
and certain pursuit in all cases seems to have been seen by the 
French legislators ; and the provisions to attain that object, though 
very imperfect, form one of the few portions of the Code d Instruc- 
tion Criminelle which are deserving of particular attention. In 
the Motifs to 1. i. c. 1. to viii. the legislator says, 

‘ La vigilance d’une bonne police ne laisse souvent ni l’espoir du succés, 
ni la possibilité @’agir au méchant qui la trouve partout, sans la voir nulle 
part, et qui rougit des obstacles qu’elle semble lui offrir, sans jamais se 
douter que ce hasard prétendu est dirigé par une profonde sagesse. Un 
autre résultat d’une bonne police administrative est que Phomme se trouve 
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enveloppé, au premier pas qu’il fait pour consommer son crime. C’est 
alors V’instant ou la police judliciaire peut et doit se montrer: il n’y a pas 
un moment a perdre, le moindre retard fait disparaitre le coupable et les 
traces du crime: il faut done que les agents de la police judiciaire soient 
repandus sur toute la surface de empire, et que leur activité jamais ne 
se ralentisse.’ 

The thirty-second article of the Code is as follows: — 

‘ Dans tous les cas de flagrant délit, lorsque le fait sera de nature a 
entrainer une peine afflictive ou infamante, le procureur du Roi se trans- 
portera sur le Ses, sans aucun retard, pour y dresser les procés verbaux 
nécessaires a l’eflet de constater le corps du délit, son état, Pétat des lieux, 
et pour recevoir les declarations des personnes qui auraient été présentes, 
ou qui auraient des renseignements a donner. 

‘ Le procureur du Roi Tasseon avis de son transport au juge d’instruc- 
tion, sans étre toutefois tenu de l’attendre pour proceder ainsi qu’il est dit 
au présent chapitre.’ 

The remainder of the chapter gives this officer authority to sum- 
mon and detain witnesses, and to search and take possession of 
whatever documentary or other testimony he may find necessary 
for the conviction of the offender. M. Rey, however, represents 
it as an abuse of a most pernicious tendency, that the French 
police officers have assumed to themselves a wide discretion as to 
the cases in which they will pursue criminals. Obligations should 
be imposed on a police to use exertion in every instance for the 
ssandhenidan of the offender, since to render such a duty dependent 
on the caprice of individuals, is to give numerous chances of 


—r. 
e have already shown to what fatally erroneous conclusions 
the returns of commitments and convictions may lead, when they 

e resorted to for the purpose of determining on what class of 

» fences punishments shall fall most severely. At present there can 
be little or no experience as to the preventive operation of former 
punishments; all is vague and uncertain as to their effect on the 
conduct of criminals at large, and severity is now therefore in- 
flicted at random. In the enumeration of the advantages of exact 
information of all the crimes committed, we should not omit the 
benefit to be derived from it as a means of displaying to the judges, 
the legislature, and the public, the ieanillinte effect, if any be 
produced, on the course of delinquency by severity or relaxation 
of punishment. 

We might have classed as a rule subsidiary to those we have 
set forth as the governing rules of a preventive police ;—That all 
arrangements which direct attention upon noxious or criminal acts, 
or which render them liable to observation, ought to be promoted. 
This, in fact, comes within the general principle of publicity. Mr. 
Stafford, the chief clerk of Bow-street, it appears is of a different 
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opinion from other witnesses as to the service of the arrangements 
of the class to which we allude. He is asked, (4th Report, p. 26,) 

‘ Do you not consider the improvement in the manner of lighting the 
metropolis one of the causes that the number of street robberies has dimi- 
nished ?>—No ; I should think that has very little to do with it.’ 

This opinion is universally contradicted. 

The Honourable Frederick Byng, who gave evidence on the 
state of the police in the parish of St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
(last Report, p. 128,) says, that ‘ gas-lights must have tended to 
diminish thefts very considerably in our parish.’ 

Mr. Wyatt, a magistrate of Lambeth-street office, when asked 
if he has any thing to suggest for the improvement of his district, 
after mentioning one point, says, (p. 63, 4th Report,) 

‘T would employ strong gas-lights at the openings of the different courts 
and alleys, the known resorts of thieves in the high streets, and which (if 
of a diflerent form from the ordinary lamp) might serve as a warning to 
the passengers to look about them. I consider gas, without presuming to 
play upon the word, essential to an enlightened police.’ 

Mr. Lee, the high-constable of Westminster, adverting to an- 
other means, says, ‘ I have known the time when I have seen the 
regular thieves watching Drummonds’ house, looking out for persons coming 
out: and the widening of the pavement of the streets has, { think, done a 
great deal of good: with respect to pickpocketing, there is not a chance of 
their doing now as they used to do. Ifa man attempts to pick a pocket, 
it is ten to one if he is not seen, which was not the case formerly.’ 

The whole evidence on the subject will establish the important 
truth, that complete and speedy publicity of all acts of delin- 
quency would effect far more good without a police, than a police 
could effect without publicity. A preventive police then, or any 
police, can only be bane | in complete action by complete in- 
formation; in other words, by the entire support of the public, 
on whose good opinion the most considerable portion of all infor. 
mation must depend. 

Much additional information might under a new system be no 
doubt secured to the police by imposing obligations on parties to 
communicate it in the manner described. The ancient laws against 
misprisions of felonies * have fallen into desuetude, and much 
might perhaps be effected if a summary jurisdiction were given in 
such cases to the magistrates, with powers to inflict penalties for 
the punishment of all neglect in giving prompt intelligence. The 
circumstances under which information is withheld are so various, 
and indeed are yet so far from being distinctly ascertained and 
classified, that it would require considerable legislative skill, and 





* On misprisions of felonies, see Bracton, |. 3. fol. 118. Stat. West. 3. Edm. 1st. 
c. 9. 3d Ins. 36. 139. ist Hale, 374. 375. 652. 708. 
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probably the trial of several enactments, before efficacious securi- 
ties could be obtained to enforce any of the obligations on this 
subject. The greatest effect would be obtained by directing 
public opinion against all concealment as a crime. Concealment 
would soon be so considered when all obstacles were cleared away, 
and the importance of information was pointed out. by the legisla- 
ture. ‘To punish a man for misprision of — under the present 
system, which renders prosecution often so troublesome and expen- 
sive, would often be to punish him for not incurring a greater loss 
than that which he has already sustained from the depredation. 
There is besides a large class of cases, in which the knowledge of 
the offence committed will be confined to the criminal and the 
party injured. If the latter be determined to remain silent, we 
ve no means to compel him to give information. The men who 
will put themselves to expense, and willingly give up their time to 
pursue the author of a wrong attended with no ne serious injury 
to themselves, or who will make sacrifices of any kind merely for 
the sake of principle, by no means form the majority in any com- 
mercial city. However convenient the act of giving information 
may be rendered, whenever that act is known to be likely to incur 
a balance of trouble and loss of time or money, we may rest 
assured that in these cases where the parties are secure from dis- 
closure by any other party, the information will be withheld. It 
is requisite, therefore, for the attainment of the objects of a pre- 
ventive police, that the class of persons we have alluded to, and 
all others, should be freed from every prospective discouragement 
in the shape of vexatious trouble in the procedure. Before we 
specify such parts of our present system, as operate to prevent 
prosecution and increase the chances of a culprit’s escape, we shall 
still further display the value of full information by exemplifying 
its use to the public in the government of a preventive police. 

It is scarcely known how much might be effected by a well- 
selected and well-organized body of men, whose interests are con- 
centrated to the attainment of the objects for which they are 
appointed. A few instances will enable our readers to form some 
conception of what might be accomplished by a police composed, 
in the operative part, of such materials. 

From the first of March 1820, to the first of March 1821, the 
parish officers of St. George’s, Hanover-square, in the whole of 
their district apprehended only twenty-three vagrants, while the 
officers of the Mendicity Society, who had a strong interest in 
vigorous exertion, apprehended two hundred and seventy-three 
vagrants during the same period, and within the same district, 
without appearing there in greater force, or giving to it any 
exclusive attention. 
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One instance was stated before the last Committee of the House 
of Commons, where a constable of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, who 
had entered office with the determination of performing his duty, 
had apprehended five times the number of prisoners, taken in 
custody either by the other parochial officers, or by the officers of 
the general police, within the same district. A greater proportion 
of convictions also took place in the cases brought forward by this 
one constable. 

How great a mistake would be committed by those who might 
look only at the returns of commitments, if in such instances they 
should infer, from the increased number of prisoners apprehended 
in these districts, that crime was there increasing so rapidly as to 
demand increased severity of punishment to repress it ? 

It was stated to the Committee, that Spitalfields had long been 
subjected to the most audacious proceedings of organized gangs 
of thieves. The parochial officers committed the direction of their 
local force to one individual, Mr. Gregory, who drove out the 
thieves by which the district had been infested, and produced a 
degree of security to person and property which had never pre- 
viously been enjoyed by the inhabitants. (See the testimony of Mr. 
Bevil, the magistrate, 4th Report, p. 57.) The first measure of 
Mr. Gregory was to attend carefully to the appointment of the 
subordinate officers. ‘ The vestry,’ he states, (5th Report, p. 98,) 
‘ leaves all the = to me, because if appointments were made 
by the general y of the parish sh they would have to 
serve their friends.’ 

Billingsgate Market was subjected to a system of plunder b 
which property to the value of from eight to ten thousand onde 
was lost annually. A sort of second market was held for the sale 
of the stolen fish, and at this market the stealers undersold the 
owners. This system had been carried on during many years 
under the superintendence of officers who had no stimulus to coun- 
teract or suppress it. One active intelligent officer at length ar- 
rived, with a strong interest in the performance of his duty, and 
he, by repeated detections, in a very short time broke up the 
second market, reduced the loss of property to a very inconsider- 
able amount, and put an end to the system. 

Vidocgq, in his Memoires, relates that in 1817, with twelve agents 
or subordinate officers, he effected in Paris the number of arrests 
which he thus enumerates :— 


Assassins or murderers. . . . ... . 15 
a 5 
Ditto with false keys . . . ... =... «4108 
Ditto in furnished _ tet ~ #¢ a errs aa 


Highwaymen. 2 2 5s ett ee oe MB 
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Pickpockets and cutpurses . . . . . . . 7 
Shoplifters . iu ien ee «eet ee 
Receivers of stolen property . . .. . . 38 


Fugitives from the prisons . toh oh ay 
Tried galley-slaves, having left their exile . . 43 


Forgers, cheats, swindlers, &e. . . . . . 46 
Vagabonds, robbers returned to Paris . . . 229 
By mandates from his excellency . . . . 46 
Captures and seizures of stolen property . . 39 

811 


The small. number of officers who belong to our badly organized 
police establishments, perform a far greater amount of service than 
the whole of the officers attached to the parochial establishments. 
Of the men belonging to each of the police offices, five or six of 
the most active often perform more duty than all the rest of the 
men belonging to the establishment. The best organized body 
of officers is that of the Thames police, which was formed under 
the superintendence of Mr. Harriot and Mr. Colquhoun. It has 
put an end to all the immense extent of systematic depredation 
which was formerly committed on the property in the river 
Thames. 

All testimony, all experience proves, that in the government 
of a body of men like the police, whatever individual exceptions 
may occur among them, their naked pecuniary interests can 
alone be relied upon as motives of constant and sure operation. If 
these interests were carefully and skilfully adjusted, they would 
act with the certainty of gravitation. In order to determine cor- 
rectly the reward due to preventive officers, we must of course 
ascertain what has been their real service in prevention, which 
can only be done when we know with some degree of correctness 
what is the amount of crime committed. For this purpose, and 
also to enable us to ascertain the competency of peace-officers, 
and the efficiency of their general management, information of 
the nature we have donated appears to us absolutely requisite. 
The officers might, by the aid of such information, be rendered 
responsible for any increase of crime within their districts not 
followed by a corresponding increase of detection ; and, moreover, 
the dedeed. interest in the prevention of crimes might be created 


by apportioning their remuneration to their services. The 
amount of these services in the prevention of crime, might be 
determined by comparing the amount of depredations committed 
in their district, with that of others in which property was 
similarly situated, e. g. by comparing the burglaries and minor 
depredations occurring in one district, or one street of a district 
with another district or street; as Fleet-street with the Strand, 
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&c. Their services in the detection of crime might be deter- 
mined by comparing the number of their detections with the 
returns of crime committed. We entertain no doubt that, by 
thus giving the officers an interest in diminishing crime, the 
second great and necessary step will be attained towards creating 
an efficient police. 

To this end, it would be expedient to place them on a more 
respectable footing; to give them an adequate remuneration for 
valuable and responsible service—cheap service being in a police, 
as in most things where talent is required, uniformly bad ser- 
vice. It would be requisite also to establish among them grada- 
tions of rank; to make their appointments for life with pensions 
on superannuation, as in the army; to make their promotion 
determinable by the amount and value of service ; ceteris pari- 
bus by seniority. Responsibility should at each step be concen- 
trated on individuals; and, as the best security against improper 
appointments, the officers ought in general to be chosen in the 
first instance by the magistrates, who should be considered 
responsible for the security of person and property within their 
district. 

It appears difficult to devise a definite mode of applying the 
information obtained from returns of the amount of crime com- 
mitted, until they are procured, and the nature and extent of that 
information is seen. But different scales of remuneration might 
be given to officers of different districts, and it would not per- 
haps be found impracticable to allot at the end of each half year 
or year, the highest salaries to those officers in whose districts, as 
compared with other districts in which property was similarly 
exposed, the least crime has been committed. The principle 
has, we understand, been already tried, and found successful in 
commerce. In some large retail houses, the zeal and eloquence 
of the shopmen is constantly stimulated by an arrangement, 
which renders it certain and palpable that each successful act 
will directly contribute to their own advantage, while it adds to 
their employer's prosperity. An account is kept of the goods 
sold by each man, and at the end of the half-year or year, pro- 
motion, larger salaries, gratuities, or advantages in various 
shapes, are given to those who are found to have been the most 
efficient. These shopmen are said to be distinguished for their 
unremitting assiduity, skill, and civility. 

Frequent suggestions have been made that it would be highly 
beneficial, if the jurisdiction of magistrates and the exertions of 
police-officers were confined as much as possible to particular 
classes of objects; it being conceived that the principle of the 
division of labour might be advantageously employed in the 
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government of a police. A little consideration will show that 
the principle is entirely inapplicable to such a purpose, and that 
the functions of a police establishment should be as comprehen- 
sive as possible. 

It will be admitted that the functions of police magistrates 
should at least embrace the same classes of objects, as the duties 
of the officers whose exertions they superintend. Many duties 
which are not now performed by the police-officers, might ad- 
vantageously be included within their functions. It must often 
be requisite for them to patrol some districts, weeks or months 
as sentinels, with scarcely the chance of being called to perform 
one of their duties against a depredator during those periods. 
Might they not, with advantage to the public, during such 
vacant time, enforce the provisions of the new street act; see 
that the streets are duly cleansed, according to the contracts, 
before the hours of business; apprehend vagrants; keep the 
core thoroughfares free from obstruction; and perform other 

uties which are now badly discharged by different sets of peace- 
officers? Labour and expense would thus be economised. But 
even were the same number of men required, it would be of 
great advantage that their duties should be comprehensive. 
Instead of a street being guarded by one police officer against 
thieves, and by one beadle against vagrants, it is better that it 
should be protected by two police officers, each with power to 
act against either thieves or vagrants; since, by the latter 
arrangement, we have two pairs of eyes instead of one to watch for 
both classes of offenders ; and two pairs of hands instead of one, to 
act against an offender of either class, should he appear. If vio- 
lences and irregularities of all classes were known all to occur on 
the same spot, at the same time, officers of the several descrip- 
tions might be stationed on that spot, each to watch for his 
respective event; but when it is probable that only one event 
which may belong to any one of the classes will happen on the 
same day or hour, we deem it the best economy to appoint only 
one officer to guard against it, whether that event happen to be 
an act of vagrancy, an obstruction of the public thoroughfare, 
or an act of violence against the person or property of one of his 
Majesty’s subjects. Similar reasons may be advanced for ren- 
dering the judicial functions of the police magistrates as com- 
prehensive as possible. The business performed by some of the 
police-magistrates, is considerable; but that which the majority 
transact, is so light, as to admit of extensive additions, without 
enabling them to complain justly of being underpaid. We have 
already one distinct tribunal for the punishment of offences com- 
mitted by hackney-coachmen, in the body of commissioners who 
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regulate them; we have another at Watcrman’s Hall, which has 
authority to punish the acts of misconduct and extortion com- 
mitted by watermen; there is one police separately directed to 
the pursuit of offenders against the hawkers’ and pedlars’ act ; 
and it has been often strenuously contended, that there should be 
one distinct police establishment for the pursuit and punishment 
of vagrants. ‘Thus establishments may be multiplied, until there 
is a district-police for every class or avocation in society. How 
few are there who know any thing about the jurisdictions of the 
commissioners of hackney-coaches, or of the waterman’s com- 
pany; and how few of those who may happen to know of their 
existence, will travel from distant parts of the metropolis to 
obtain the redress of small grievances from these little tribunals ? 
If, then, separate establishments are formed to attend to one 
class of objects, and are only sufficient to transact all the business 
arising from that one class, their distance from the places where 
they are wanted must render them useless in the majority of 
cases. If establishments for each class of offenders are to be 
distributed wherever they may be wanted, then, as in the case of 
the officers, there will be a waste of labour and expense in the 
employment of numbers beyond what are requisite to repress 
each class of evils; for no class can be expected to occur in 
sufficient number in any one district to give sufficient employ- 
ment to a separate establishment. A similar multiplication of 
establishments, and a consequent entanglement of jurisdictions, 
is the vice of the French systems of judicature and of police. 
These separate establishments, it has been well observed by a 
— writer,* diminish the effect of publicity, which is ac- 
nowledged to be the only effectual pledge of probity, and all 
other qualities requisite on the part of a police or a judicial 
establishment. All these heterogeneous tribunals, armed with 
scraps and fragments of jurisdiction, distract the attention of the 
public not less than they deform the face of justice. They draw 
off the attention of the public from the principal courts, and from 
each other, and break down the superintending parts of it into 
portions too small to be sufficiently respectable. Gather up these 
fragments; put them into one great receptacle; and no part of 
the public attention will be lost. This, and that, and the other 
court, escape from observation; but the court, an object de- 
riving greatness from its simplicity, lifts up its head like a land- 
mark, and extorts attention from the most incurious eye. 
The reason which Paley+ assigns for praising the provision of 
superior courts of concurrent jurisdiction, viz. ‘ that it may 
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remain in the option of the suitor to which he will resort,’ applies 
a fortiori to the necessity of a similar provision respecting police- 
courts, and others of inferior jurisdiction. ‘ By this means,’ 
he observes, ‘ a tribunal which ma ee to be occupied by 
ignorant or suspected judges, will be deserted for others that 
possess more of the confidence of the nation.’ 

Where, even under a superior system, much of information and 
prosecution, much consequently of the certainty of punishment, 
must depend on the inclination of individuals to prosecute, it is 
of great importance, in the formation of such establishments, to 
consult that inclination, as far as is consistent with the ends of a 
judicature. The inclination of parties to give information and to 
pee is greatly strengthened by the knowledge that they can 

ave their cases investigated by a magistrate whom they regard 
as possessing superior qualifications. From the greater number 
of cases which seem to fall to the share of particular magistrates, 
as well as of particular judges, a common phrase is often applied 
to them, that they ‘ make business ;’ the interpretation of which is 
not, of course, that they create depredation, or the causes of litiga- 
tion; but that, from the pen st which these functionaries 
inspire, cases are brought before them and prosecuted, which 
would otherwise pass with impunity. Besides the want of con- 
fidence as to competency from want of knowledge, other causes, 
apparently unimportant, have frequently a most powerful opera- 
tion in preventing prosecution, especially for small wrongs. The 
jurist to whom we have before referred, enumerates among the 
disqualifications of a judge, harshness and ill humour: the failings 
that stand opposed to the minor virtues of affability, patience, and 
condescension. Ill humour tends to precipitation, and precipitation 
operates injustice in a variety of ways: a man might as —— 
without documents, as not allow himself time for considering 
them, and giving them their due weight. Harshness and ill 
humour tend to injustice in another way: by intimidating the 
suitor, preventing him from displaying his case to its best advan- 
tage, and thus sacrificing the modest and timid to the bold and 
resolute; those who have the best title to favour, to those who 
have the least need of it. 

The police magistrates are in the commission of the peace for 
the counties where their offices may be situate,’ and some magis- 
trates are also in commissions of the peace for adjacent counties ; 
but where a charge is preferred before one magistrate against an 
individual for an offence committed within the district of another 
magistrate ; etiquette, or a disinclination to additional labour, has 
the force of positive law, and the case is sent to be investigated 
by the magistrate in whose district it occurred. 
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Our law of venue relating to criminal cases, which in general 
prevents the party injured from prosecuting in any other county 
than that in which the offence was committed, notwithstanding 
the recent alterations, is frequently productive of great incon- 
venience to parties, particularly those residing on the limits of 
adjoining counties, as of London, (which is a county in itself,) 
Middlesex, and Surrey. 

We mention these cases to illustrate the general principle of 
the expediency of consulting the convenience and inclinations of 
prosecutors; but we are deen of being understood as not 
making any invidious application of them. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that wherever a district is, by means either of positive law 
or etiquette, given up to the exclusive jurisdiction don magis- 
trate, if he is viewed unfavourably by the respectable part of 
society, on account of his reputed incompetency, or of his harsh- 
ness of manners, a serious amount of voluntary prosecution will 
be lost to public justice. It may not be dune an uncommon 
case, that the pilferer of property to a trifling amount will be 
suffered to go at large by the party injured, where the latter has 
reason to apprehend that by prosecuting he would be compelled 
to appear before a functionary, by whom he may publicly be 
treated with rudeness. 

This subject has received very marked attention from the French 
legislators, and they appear to lon treated it in a manner not un- 
worthy of our imitation. In the Motifs du Code d Instruction 
Criminelle, (1. i. c. i. a viii.) after reciting the functionaries who 
might receive informations, the legislator adds, ‘ et comme on ne 
peut trop faciliter aux citoyens les moyens de faire entendre leurs 
plaintes, on a aussi donné aux maires, adjoints de maires et aux 
commissaires de police le droit de recevoir ces denonciations.’ 

The following fundamental articles of the code will illustrate 
the spirit in which the sentiment of the legislator is followed up. 

‘ Art. 12. Dans les communes divisées en plusieurs arrondissements, 
les commissaires de police exerceront ces fonctions dans toute l’etendue de 
la commune ou ils sont etablis, sans pouvoir alléguer que les contraventions 
ont été commises hors de Varrondissement particulier auquel ils sont pre- 
posés. Ces arrondissements ne limitent ni ne circonscrivent leurs pouvoirs 
respectifs, mais indiquent seulement les termes dans les quels chacun 
d’eux est plus specialement astrient a un exercise constant et regulier de 
ses fonctions. 

‘ Art. 13. Lorsque Pun des commissaires de police d’une méme com- 
mune se trouvera legitimement empéche, celui de arrondissement voisin 
est tenu de le suppleer, sans qu’il puisse retarder le service pour lequel il 
sera requis, sous pretexte qu’il n’est pas le plus voisin du commissaire 
empéche, ou que ’empéchement n’est pas légitime ou n’est pas prouveé.’ 

The code further promotes the convenience of prosecutors by 
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giving three places for prosecution; viz. the district where the 
offence was committed, the district where the culprit resides, or 
the district in which he was seized. The Motif states: * La loi 
déclare également competents le procureur imperial (now Du Roi) 
du lieu du délit, celui de la nto du prévenu et celui du lieu 
ou le prévenu peut étre saisi; cette heureuse concurrence nous 
autorise 4 croire que le crime ne restera jamais sans poursvite.’ 

These provisions need no comments of ours to aid the reader’s 
judgment; and we proceed to notice the more prominent of those 
parts of our penal procedure which give direct chances to the 
escape of criminals, or which, by useless obstructions, clog the 
operations of a police, and are otherwise prejudicial to the ends 
of public justice. 

The great majority of criminal cases adjudicated undergo four 
investigations ; the first before a magistrate, the second before the 
clerk of the peace, the third before a grand jury, the fourth before 
the petty jury and the judges. There are some cases which un- 
dergo a fifth investigation, in the nature of an appeal before the 
secretary of state for the home department. We should bear in 
mind that simplicity, expedition, certainty, and freedom from 
expense, are the most desirable qualities for penal as well as other 
procedure. 

The first state of our procedure, the examination of a charge 
before the magistrates, as it is at present generally conducted, 
possesses the most essential merits of simplicity and expedition. 
The convenience of prosecutors and witnesses might, however, 
be more frequently promoted by taking the examination of the 
case before or after their hours of business. Much time might 
also be frequently saved by means of precautions to bring up all 
the witnesses at once, and thus prevent repeated examinations 
and attendances. Celerity in collecting and securing evidence in 
this stage, is of great importance whenever powerful delinquents 
are concerned. In such cases the practice of remanding them 
for re-examination is attended with considerable danger, as it 
frequently gree them the opportunity of influencing the injured 
party to refrain from prosecution, or it enables them to silence or 
- out of the way witnesses who have not committed themselves 

y giving evidence in public. Here, again, the document we 
have described, would be of great utility. It would give the 
magistrate, or the proper officer, such early information of the 
nature of the case, as would enable him to take precautions to 
bring up all the witnesses at once, and thus not only prevent an 
unnecessary expenditure of time, but cut off many of a criminal’s 
chances of escape. 

After the examinations of the witnesses have been taken by a 
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magistrate, they must all attend the second stage of the proce- 
dure before the clerk of the peace, and restate their evidence to 
him, or to one of his deputies, who from their restatement frames 
the indictment ; the instrument containing a technical description 
of the offence with which the prisoner stands charged. This 
process rarely costs less than one day’s attendance, frequently 
two or three days, particularly at the Middlesex Sessions. Be- 
sides the expense to which the public is subjected by this mode 
of procedure, it is attended with other evils, viz. the introduc- 
tion of uncertainty, and of opportunities to facilitate the esca 
of criminals. Witnesses are constantly liable to mistake in the 
particulars which the law even now deems essential to the validity 
of the indictment. A flaw in the indictment, it is notorious, 
forms one of the most prominent items in a depredator’s calcula- 
tion of his chances of escape; and here it is that he has the 
opportunity (as the a practitioners in the criminal 
courts are well aware) of influencing a prosecutor or a witness to 
make a wilful mis-statement, which will either wholly defeat the 
prosecution, or avoid the capital charge. Mr. Gregory, in his 
evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, (last 
Report, p. 95,) states— 

‘ All the great thieves have been transported for seven years. The 
Great Ikey Solomons was transported for life, I saw him receive sentence 
of transportation for life. The moment he came into Spitalfields he left 
off thieving; I knew him picking pockets twenty-five years ago; I 
brought some daring offenders to justice for a burglary, when the late 
Recorder tried them, they ought to have been all hanged he said; they 
got hold of the prosecutor’s lawyer, and bribed him to frame the indict- 
ment, so that they might escape the capital charge, and the worst of them 
came back.’ 

One member of the Committee asks, with much naiveté, 

‘ Do you know that fact, that they got hold of the prosecutor’s lawyer 
and bribed him ?—I was told the Recorder was very angry with me, be- 
cause he thought I had got them indicted so.’ 

The duty of framing this instrument is often entrusted to pri- 
vate and irresponsible individuals. It is, however, quite imprac- 
ticable for any clerk of the peace, aided by his establishment of 
subordinate clerks, to give attention equal to that bestowed by 
the several committing magistrates, upon the multitude of cases 
which come before him during the sessions. ‘Though the inte- 
grity and respectability of these establishments is unimpeach- 
able; and though their competency from the possession of the 
highest legal skill is unquestionable, yet it is next to impossible 
that they should always avoid mistakes and misconceptions of the 
whole bearing of cases. Formerly, when the indictments were 
drawn up in Latin, and when if in the indictment of a burglar, 
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burgariter had been used instead of burglariter, he would have 
been set at liberty, or when if in an indictment against a murderer, 
murdredavit had been used for murdravit ; or gladiwm in devtra 
sua without manu, he would have escaped ; the aid of a skilful 
clerk, who was highly learned in the classic language of the 
law, was certainly requisite to the existing race of justices of 
the peace. But such of the present police establishments would 
be exceedingly deficient, as should not in the magistrates, 
(who according to the late regulations must in future be bar- 
risters of not iess than three years’ standing,) or in the clerks, 
possess sufficient technical skill to frame indictments correctly 
with the aid of established forms. These forms ought, however, 
to be still revised and simplified under the authority of the legisla- 
ture; where such technical skill is not now possessed, there must 
be a continual liability to error, subjecting prisoners to the pain, 
and witnesses to the trouble, and the public to the expense of im- 
proper prosecutions. Without the skill to give a strict legal defi- 
nition of an offence, the knowledge of the proof requisite to sup- 
port the charge cannot be expected, and prosecutions may be 
defeated by the omission of requisite links of evidence. The 
indictment, we would suggest, should be drawn up at the police 
office instanter, or before the committal of the prisoner, and it 
should be read to him in the presence of all the parties. Were 

his addition of 
labour, in any one of the offices where the business is at present 
considerable, the public would derive great advantage, if the 
additional clerks at present employed in the offices of the clerks 
of the peace were distributed among the several establishments 
where such additional aid was found wanting. Let us view the 
advantages to be derived even in London and Middlesex from so 
simple a change. The effects would be, 

First, The reduction of a criminal’s chances of escape, in each 
case, by additional securities against wilful or collusive mis- 
statements. 

Second, An encouragement to give information and prosecute, 
by sparing all the witnesses in each case, one, two, or three days 
unnecessary attendance. 

Third, A saving to the public of the average expense of 
one, two, or three days’ attendance of the witnesses, in each of 
the three thousand cases which are now annually tried at the Old 
Bailey. 

It Geald not be forgotten that payment to prosecutors and 
witnesses for their loss of time, even when the same amount of 
money is given that they would have obtained in business, (which 
is rarely the case,) does not compensate for the annoyange which 
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they must have to sustain. Full —— compensation, could 
it be settled in most cases, would be attended with great danger, 
and operate as a premium to improper wa: or 

In those cases in which the prisoner has been taken flagrante 
delicto, and at once confesses his guilt, there appears no valid 
objection to his being allowed to sign a plea of guilty at this 
stage of the proceedings. The prisoner would thus be saved 
the pain of a second investigation, whilst public justice would 
gain in the removal of chances of escape from errors of various 
descriptions. | Prosecutors and witnesses would be saved the 
trouble and expense of attendance on the trial, and possibly the 
prisoner suffer less than by a preliminary commitment ending in 
acquittal. Such cases are numerous, and a provision of this 
nature, with securities for the freedom of the confession, would 
relieve the public from much expense, especially in the instances 
of such culprits as domestic servants, who have not had the op- 
portunity of learning from professed thieves, how great are the 
chances which the English law allows to the most desperate 
offenders. 

The next question which forces itself upon our attention, re- 
gards the utility of the third stage of the procedure, or of so 
much of the functions of grand juries as relates to their investi- 
gation of those cases which have undergone a previous investi- 
gation before a magistrate. 

During the earlier periods of our history, grand juries, it is pro- 
bable, served two good purposes: to secure great criminals, and 
to prevent the pe: of innocent men in gaol during long 
periods. At atime when, to use the term of our ancient ordi- 
nances, ‘ Mightie Thieves’ frequently maintained possession of 
strong holds, the association of a number was requisite to ensure 
the success of proceedings which few individuals would have 
been bold enough to institute. The oath of the jurors ‘ well 
and truly to keep secret the king’s counsel,’ their ‘ fellows,’ and 
their ‘ own,’ was necessary that warning might not be given to 
enable a culprit to escape, and also to protect individuals amongst 
them from the vengeance of the accused or of his followers, in 
the event of a failure in the prosecution. When the circuits of 
the judges only occurred at intervals of several yar the grand 
inquests might occasionally have saved some of the king’s sub- 
jects from long imprisonments on unfounded charges, and the 

aronial jealousy of the proceedings of the king’s justices of the 
peace, might have dictated a constant intervention between the 
proceedings of the latter, and those of the king’s justices in 
eyre, or the king’s justices of assize. But let this be as it might, 
we leave their early practice as a subject for the investigation 
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of our legal antiquarians, who have yet done little to elucidate 
it. Whatever benefits might have been produced by this institu- 
tion formerly, or whatever good purposes it serves now in the 
country, it serves few in the metropolis: their secrecy is useless, 
for the culprit is in custody: they save noimprisonment to the 
innocent man, for without this process he would be as speedily 
enlarged by trial; and, moreover, by the latter course, his inno- 
cence and the injustice of the accusation would be satisfactorily 
made known to the world. The intervention of grand juries now, 
promotes a great number of bad purposes. The first is, that it 
gives considerable chances of escape to criminals, by enabling them 
to suborn the witnesses for the prosecution to commit perjury. A 
witness may be prevailed upon to state that before the clerk of 
the peace which he would not venture to state before the magis- 
trate; and he may be prevailed upon to ——— to contradict, 
and make such statements before the grand jury, as he would 
not venture to make before either the clerk of the peace or the 
magistrates. Before the grand jury he is examined alone, free 
from the observation of his fellows, and the oath of secresy taken 
by the jurors, under their usual construction of it, secures him 
from any injury from them. These are not mere possibilities; 
but facts of actual and constant occurrence. It may be stated as 
a certain rule for the guidance of an industrious legislator, that 
in such cases where an opening is left for escape, that opening 
will be used for the purpose. In Ireland, it has long been com- 
plained, that the grand jury room is the strong hold of perjury. 
Besides the facilities for the subornation of perjury, the grand 
jury gives to delinquents all the chances arising from the igno- 
rance and want of skill both in the jurymen and the witnesses, and 
these chances, it may be imagined, are en no means inconsiderable. 
Professional men are well aware, from experience, of how few 
persons there are who, when placed in novel situations, can state 
their own cases clearly and correctly. A timid female, a nervous 
man, or an ignorant lout, is called in as a witness before the grand 
jury. ‘ Well, sir,’ asks the foreman, ‘ and what have you got 
to say?” The witness is confused, stammers, and knows not 
what to say, or else says but half of what he ought to have said. 
The jurors having no knowledge of the case to direct them, or 
no capacity to conduct an examination, do not enquire further. 
Other witnesses give their testimony more or less perfectly, and 
the whole evidence being found insufficient, the bill is thrown 
out. It is not an uncommon occurrence, that when the fact 
charged is clearly made out by the evidence, the grand jury will 
take upon themselves to determine that their time ought not to 
have been occupied in hearing such a case, and throw out the 
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bill. a may have thus, inadvertently, let loose upon the 
public a thief, who, after a long career, has been detected in 
committing an offence which has been deemed too trifling for 

rosecution. A skilful solicitor is so well aware of the hazards 
which thus attend the grand jury process, that he will seize or 
make any occasion for going before them as a witness, in order 
that he may avail himself of the opportunity to present to them 
such an outline of the case as will enable them to see the bearing 
of particular portions of evidence. In the country it rarely 
happens but that some one of the grand jury has previously 
become acquainted with the case. In the metropolis many more 
culprits would be let loose upon society by the grand juries, but 
that the jurors, from reading the police reports in the newspapers. 
have frequently acquired such a previous conception of the more 
important cases which come before them, as serves to guide their 
examinations.* 

In the great majority of cases previously investigated 
before magistrates, where the bills are thrown out by the 
grand jury, the probabilities are immense, that justice has 
been defeated by circumstances of the nature we have men- 
tioned, rather than that the prisoners have been improperly 
committed by the magistrates. ‘The most unskilful of the police 
magistrates can scarcely fail, with the aid of their clerks, to 
exercise a better discretion, than a grand jury, as to the propriety 
of a commitment. It is absurd to suppose that such a body 
of men as the grand jury, can, within a few days, investigate 
each of several hundred cases as completely as the single ma- 
gistrates during several weeks. The intervention of the two 

* Whilst the trial of offenders who ought to be tried is thus defeated, the liberty 
of the subject is often invaded by means of the grand jury, and parties are sent to 
take their trial on charges utterly destitute of foundation. This tendency is so 
frequently exemplified in cases of perjury, that the Recorder of London, in his 
charges to the London grand juries, deems it requisite invariably to give them 
special instructions and precautions with respect to that class of offences. A man 
who is exasperated by the loss of his cause, goes in a state of irritation before the 
grand jury to prefer a bill of indictment for perjury against the opposing witnesses. 
The jury not being accustomed or competent to distinguish in such a case between 
the inferences of a prosecutor and his facts ; between the facts to which he can 
legitimately depose, and the colourings of passion and self-delusion, find the bill, 
and thus (under the influence of motives of the highest order) cause an innocent 
man to be seized and put to all the pain and expense of a public trial. We wish 
to be understood as here using the word ‘ ignorance’ not in an offensive sense ; but 
to denote the want of that skill and knowledge which gentlemen of the highest 
attainments in other respects can have no opportunity to obtain, but which it would 
be discreditable in any judicial functionary, or a penal lawyer, not to possess. 
After a grand juny has had a practice upon three or four hundred cases submitted 
to it during one sessions, it begins to obtain a tolerable proficiency in the perform- 
ance of its duties. It is then discharged, and at the next sessions a fresh jury is 


sworn; previous service being considered in practise a reasonable excuse from 
serving a second time whilst new jurors can be procured. 
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investigations between the public examinations before a magis- 
trate and the public trial, operate mischievously by diminishing 
the copending of the magistrates. Of the large proportion 
of persons not tried or acquitted after committal by the magis- 
trates, some may have escaped in consequence of the indictment 
having been erroneously or improperly drawn up; some may 
have been let loose upon society in consequence of perjury 
before the grand jury, or of ignorance on the part of the ju- 
rors. But if the prisoner were put upon his trial after the inves- 
tigation by the magistrate, without the intervention of the 
second and third process, any omission from want of due qualifi- 
cations on his part of the latter, would be immediately perceived ; 
the fault of any improper commitment would at once be placed 
upon the person who ought to bear it. Of necessity, therefore, 
the magistrates would investigate cases more ae and a less 
number of hasty or improper commitments would take place. 

We mention one incidental grievance or abuse, as an illustra- 
tion of the many petty annoyances which occur in several parts 
of the procedure, and serve to increase the feeling of extreme 
repugnance, which is expressed towards it by private persons 
who have once gone through the process of ae delin- 
quent. It is not unfrequent, that persons who have been one, 
two, or three days in waiting to go before the grand jury and 
get their bills found, will see others who have just arrived, but 
who, perhaps, have some influence with one of the jurors, get 
their business taken out of its turn.* All persons who are 
thus passed over feel themselves grievously injured, and their 
feelings can only be estimated by those who can conceive 
what it is to be kept waiting in the state of painful excitement 
which attends the whole business of prosecution ; or of vexation, 
which persons of active minds experience when their time is 
wantonly sported with, and hour after hour is unavoidably spent 
in a state of inactivity, amidst a crowd of the lowest and worst 
of characters. 

Were the mode of transacting before a grand jury reformed, 
(as it might be,) the intervention of such an investigation after 
the examination by the magistrate, would still remain liable to 
the objection, that it must divide the attention of the public, and 
thereby diminish the effect of public opinion upon the magis- 
trate himself. To this should be added the nahen expense to 
the public, and all-the discouragement to information and prose- 
cution arising from the additional trouble and loss of time. 

If we now take a survey of the chances of impunity enjoyed 





* Vide, on the abuses of this nature, the evidence of Mr. Beaumont, in the First 
Report. 
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by a professed ge so far as they can be ascertained, 
we shall find the first class to be, the chances that he will not 
be discovered, pursued, or detected. These chances must not 
be calculated in units, or tens, but in hundreds or even thou- 
sands of depredations, to suffice for his maintenance during 
several years. ‘They are governed by the state of the police, 
and are high or low, as‘that is perfect or imperfect. The next 
set of chances are—that if detected, he will not be prosecuted. 
These which cannot be distinctly ascertained, must be rane 
by the state of penal procedure; the greater or less degree of 
expense, loss of time, and vexatious trouble which it imposes on 
the prosecutor and witnesses, as compared with the value of the 
property to be recovered by a prosecution, or by a compromise 
with the thief, and also, in capital cases, by the sense which the 
injured party entertains of the justice or the excessive severity 
of the penalty attached by the law to the particular offence. 
Thirdly, there are the chances of errors in the indictment ; which, 
though diminished, as to clerical errors, by Mr. Peel’s bill, are, 
in many other respects, prominent chances. Next in order, are 
the chances, that the bill may be thrown out by the grand jury. 
The numbers against whom no bills were found by the grand 
juries of London and Middlesex were, according to the 
returns made to the secretary of state’s office from the year 
1821 to 1827, inclusive, 401, 375, 365, 312, 391, 379. 
Lastly, there is a wide field of chances in the mode of trial in 
court, which chances are determined by the exclusion of parti- 
cular descriptions of evidence, which our limits will not permit 
us to soul , and by the temper and quality of the witnesses, 
the judge, and jury. The plea of autrefois acquit contributes 
to secure to the depredator the advantage of those chances, 
arising, independently of a decision upon the merits of his case. 
The number of prisoners who were acquitted in London and 
Middlesex during the years from 1821 to 1827, inclusive, 
were 551, 628, 683, 616, 687, 846, '702. The total num- 
ber of persons committed for trial by the magistrates of those 
counties during the year 1827, was 3,381. Of this number, 
one thousand and eighty-one were set at liberty in due course 
of law. We can only form conjectures as to what proportion 
out of this number of one thousand and eighty-one must be 
deducted as innocent persons, improperly committed by the 
magistrates; but, it may be asserted, that false or mistaken ac- 
cusations form but a small proportion of the charges brought 
before them; and that still smaller is the number of cases in 
which they publicly commit a person for trial, without a manifest 
balance even of tealanteal evidence to warrant the step. Whilst the 
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culprit’s chances of ultimate escape after pursuit, detection, and 
commitment are estimated, it should be borne in mind that the 
escape of one delinquent must do more mischief than the convic- 
tion of perhaps half a dozen guilty men can effect good, in the 
way of example. The minds of such persons must havea stronger 
tendency than other men to dwell exclusively on the favourable 
instances. ‘Those who have been convicted, are removed from 
sight, and cannot be a impressively remembered. The de- 
predator who has escaped the punishment due to his offence, is 
constantly present; an encouraging example of success to all of 
his class. 

Before we quit the subject of our present system of procedure, 
we cannot omit to suggest that much evil might be avoided, if some 
classification and arrangement of the cases for trial were made at 
the commencement of each sessions. It has been customary to 
try the Bank and Mint prosecutions on particular days. It would 
be equally practicable to classify the other cases, in such a man- 


ner as to narrow the time for attendance. The protracted pro-. 


ceedings of our criminal courts are productive of one serious evil, 
which we have never seen noticed. Domestic servants, and others 
who appear as witnesses, must frequently wait, day after day, in 
the court-yard and avenues, or in the adjacent public-houses, until 
the cases on which they have been subpeened are called for trial. 
During these intervals they converse and become acquainted with 
others in attendance, a large proportion of whom are generally 
friends or associates of the prisoners. It is thus that the most 
dangerous intimacies have been formed; and many instances 
have occurred where servants, who have been seen in the courts 
as witnesses for a prosecution, have soon afterwards appeared 
there as prisoners. 

If it be requisite that the officers of a good police should pos- 
sess peculiar qualifications and knowledge for the service, it is 
equally requisite that the magistrates presiding over such a 
police should possess — knowledge and qualifications, as 
well to enable them to direct, in the best manner, the preventive 
labours of the officers under their control, as to administer the 
law most efficiently in furtherance of the general objects. But 
this knowledge comprehends an acquaintance with the habits and 
courses of life of delinquents, or the circumstances under which 
criminal habits are formed. Magistrates cannot mix in the society 
where such knowledge is to be obtained by observation? They 
will then either be governed by their officers, who possess superior 
information, or they will act in ignorance. 

We suggest the adoption of one measure, to which we attach 
great importance, as a means of obtaining such information, and 
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also disclosures immediately of a preventive nature. This mea- 
sure is, that after the completion of the procedure or the trial 
and conviction of the prisoners, an enquiry should be made as 
speedily as might be convenient, by the committing magistrates, 
into the cases of the prisoners respecting their former condition ; 
as to whether they were in or out of honest employment previ- 
ously to the commission of the crime; their habits, connexions, 
and places of resort. If the criminals refused to communicate 
such information, it would generally be attainable from their 
friends and relatives. Inducements to give information should 
be held out to prisoners by mitigating their punishment in pro- 
portion to the advantage derived from their communica- 
tions. For this purpose the benefits extended by various 
statutes to offenders owt of prison who occasioned the conviction 
of others, should be ane to offenders in prison after con- 
viction.* Information apparently unimportant in single cases, 
and therefore not likely to be withheld, would, when similar in- 
formation was derived from several cases, be of the greatest ser- 
vice. Information from several prisoners, that they had been in 
the habit of frequenting a particular house under particular 
‘circumstances, would pomt out to the police and the public a 
flash-house, and would form a ground for placing it under 
surveillance. Information irom several prisoners that they had 
been in the habit of disposing of stolen goods in a particular 
channel, would direct general attention to that channel. The 
facts elicited by these inquiries would indicate correctly the 
sources of evil, and guide the application of safe and efficient 
remedies. The functionaries by whom such enquiries were 
made, should methodize the information elicited, and give pe- 
riodical reports of the results of their labours, which reports 
should in general be published for the benefit of the public. 

By the imposition of a real responsibility on the magistrate, he 
would feel an interest in the success of his official duties, similar 
to that experienced by professional men with regard to the ad- 
vancement of the science to which they have devoted themselves. 
Under such circumstances investigations of this kind, if well con- 
ducted, would be as attractive not only to the moralist and the 
legislator, but to the magistrate, on account of the curious psycho- 
logical facts elicited, as are the dissections of subjects to anatomists 
in cases presenting new and unexpected physical phenomena. 





* By the stat. 4. W. and M.c. 8. s. 7, and stat. 6 W. 3. c. 17. s. 12, stat.10. W. 
3. ¢. 93. 8. 25, stat. 5 Anne c. 31. s. 4, it was provided that in cases of robbery, 
pire housebreaking, and other offences, that if any such offender being out of 
prison shall discover two or more persons who have committed the like offence, he 
shall be entitled to pardon for such crime on their conviction. (1st Phillips, c. 4. s. 2.) 
These inducements should be held out to prisoners to indicate the sources of other 
evidence or the means of detection. 
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The Committee who sat in the year 1818, at the conclusion of 
their Report, in addition to the general observations we have 
. mat at the commencement of this article, state, with respect to 
the prevention of crimes, 

‘ This is a subject of difficulty. It is no doubt true, that to prevent 
crime is better than to punish it: but the difficulty is not in the end but 
the means, and though your committee could imagine a system of police 
that might arrive at the object sought for, yet in a free country, or even 
in one where any unrestrained intercourse of society is admitted, such a 
system would of necessity be odious and repulsive, and one which no 
government would be able to carry into execution. In despotic countries, 
it has never yet succeeded to the extent aimed at by those theorists, [what 
theorists ?] and among a free people, the very proposal would be rejected 
with abhorrence ; it would be a plan which would make every :ervant of 
every house a spy upon the actions of his master, and all classes spies 
upon each other.”—- P. 32, Third Report. 

It is much to be regretted that parliamentary sanction should be 
hastily given to popular errors by the promulgation of such state- 
ments as those contained in the passage we have cited. The 
statement, no doubt, applies to the French police, which has 
obtained the reputation of being a preventive police, and is gene- 
rall onda to be the most efficient system in Europe. The 

litical operations of the police generale are seahediek with the 
judicial functions of the police judiciare, (which is necessarily a 
distinct establishment,) and as both are in a great measure carried 
on by the agency of spies, it is concluded that a preventive system 
of police can aly exist by the use of such means. Now we ven- 
ture confidently to assert, that these conclusions are entirely erro- 
neous; that the French system of police neither is nor ever was 
a preventive system; that it neither is nor ever was a good sys- 
tem; and that there has been nothing in the political success of 
any portion of it which could render any rational government 
desirous of possessing a similar instrument. 

In the first place, the employment of spies for judicial pur- 
poses, presumes the toleration of one set of depredators as a 
means of occasionally seizing individuals of another and larger 
set. The French system does not in fact, so far differ essentially 
from the system which our own police officers have to a greater 
or less extent pursued, by means of flash houses. The officers 
have been in the habit of employing thieves (who are called 
noses ) to give themintelligence of the motions of theirconfederates. 
The nose, is consequently tolerated in his own career. The 
chief distinction between the French and the English system, ap- 
pears to be, that under the former, the moses have the name of 
agents de police, form part of the police establishments, and re- 
ceive regular salaries. It is avowed by Vidocq, in his Memoires, 
that the majority of these agents continued in their old course of 
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depredation; and that the prospect of an ultimate engagement on 
the police establishment, operates as a stimulus to the delinquents 
at large to distinguish themselves in their career. The use of 
such means must invariably operate to the very reverse of pre- 
vention. We question whether at any of the periods when the 
police of Paris was under the most able direction, greater secu- 
rity was ever given to freedom or property, than has been pre- 
served in London, by means of our own defective system. Mer- 
cier in his Tableaux de Paris, (tom. i. art. Lieutenant de Police,) 
reproaches the police with the frequency of the assassinations 
committed. 

‘ On cache et on étouffe tous les délits scandaleux, et tous les meur- 
tres qui peuvent porter leflroi et attester Vinvigilance des préposés a la 
shreté de la capitale.’ 

No better state of things existed with respect to property. 
In tom. vi. (art. Tours de Filoux) represents, 

‘ Ici la ruse du vol est plus commune que sa violence ; Vadresse veille 
le jour et la nuit; il faut tout garder, tout serrer. Une porte ne reste 
pas impunément entr’ouverte ; le mains vigilantes des larrons qui se 
glissent a pas de loup, se portent invisiblement sur tout, et ’on n’oseroit 
confier méme pendant le jour aucun objet a la foi publique.’ 

Manuel (who, though in some respects not a very creditable 
authority, may here be cited as a witness, from the opportunity 
which he obtained of inspecting the machimery of the police 
during the revolution) also bears testimony to the number 
of assassinations that were committed in consequence of the in- 
efficiency of the police, which he declares knew nothing of what 
it was important to the public that it should know. It had 
imposed upon the world by the veil of mystery with which it had 
covered its operations; but its great talent was in obtaining in- 
formation which a good government would not desire to possess. 

‘ La police de Paris avoit encore une ambition c’etoit de paroitre cor- 
respondre avec toute la France. Elle avoit convaincu toutes les pro- 
vinces que rien ne pouvait arriver ou sans son ordre, ou sans sa permission. 
On lui ecrivoit au fond de la Bretagne pour savoir ou demeuroit celui 
qui ne couchoit nulle part, et j’ai en mains une lettre datée'de Barcelo- 
nette, par laquelle un chaudronnier prie monseigneur de vouloir bien lui 
apprendre si Mademoiselle Jannette fait fortune avec sa marmotte. I] 
etoit du moins sir d’avoir une reponse d’autant plus honnéte qu’elle 
n’etoit pas satisfaisante. I] y avoit pour ces cas la des formules. Tout 
ce qui s’ecrivoit étoit gardé avec scruple jusqu’aux copies, jusqu’aux 
brouillons ; ne fut ce que pour former cette longue suite de cartons bien 
etiquettes, bien numérotés, bien alignés, cette morte symétrie qui étonnoit 
les regards et intelligence des passans.’ 

The leading political objects to which its efforts were chiefly 
directed, have been to obtain, for the use of the court, informa- 
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tion respecting the private lives of individuals; to check the 
circulation of political opinions, or books that were deemed to 
be of a dangerous tendency, and to watch and control the con- 
duct of political men. With respect to books and opinions: 
wherever any part of a nation has so far risen above the most 
abject poverty and brutish ignorance, as to possess leisure and 
entertain curiosity respecting passing events, such attempts will 
uniformly be defeated. The endeavours to suppress a work 
excite attention or curiosity, consequently, a demand for it, which 
ensures a supply ; for, to sonenigiich it there are always needy men 
to be heat whose necessities render them, on such occasions, 
more vigilant than a police. The effect of the constant efforts 
of the French police was to bring into existence a set of men, the 
Colporteurs, whose real avocation was to smuggle and seli pro- 
hibited books and pamphlets. When vigorous pursuit was in- 
stituted by the police against any particular work, the price rose 
so high as to tempt the officers to become agents for the circula- 
tion of those which they seized. 

‘ Souvent les préposés de la police, chargés d’arréter ces pamphlets, 
en font le commerce en grand, les distribuent 4 des personnes choisies, 
et gagnent a eux seuls plus que trente colporteuwrs.’ 

The political functions of the French police, which Buona- 

arte subsequently confined exclusively to the police generale, 
aa never been attended with any better success. It supplied 
the discontented with a motive for reciprocal confidence, and it 
gave importance to conspiracies which otherwise perhaps would 
not have existed. M. Berenger, in his treatise De la Justice 
Criminelle in France, asks: 

‘ Est-il une époque de notre révolution, ou elle ait servi a déjouer et a 
prévenir les projets des hommes qu’on appelait factieux? et lorsque des 
conspirations ont manqué leur effet, n’est-ce pas toujours par des circon- 
stances qui déroutaient toute prévoyance humaine, et auxquelles la po- 
lice n’avait aucune part ?—Se doutait-elle seulement de explosion de la 
rue St.-Nicaise! Eut-elle la moindre connaissance des projets de Mallet 
et de Lahori, de ces hommes audacieux qui, pour mieux se jouer de 
Vespionnage, s’amuserent a surprendre son chef au milieu méme de ses 
sbirres, et dans son propre camp?-—En 1814, démasqua-t-elle les 
hommes qui, las d’un régime insupportable, trahirent la cause qu’ils 
avaient juré de servir:—Plus récemment a-t-elle prevenu les insurrec- 
tions de Grenoble et de Lyon, de Montargis, de Blois et de cent autres 
lieux ?? 

We entertain considerable doubts whether a fraternity like the 
Carbonari could be formed in this country, or could be held 
together without the aid of such extraordinary motiyes as a per- 
secution would tend to create. Of this we are certain, that no 
better mode could be found to give a wide and profitable circu- 
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lation to any one of the vapid pamphlets which are now printed 
at the writer’s expense, than a proclamation giving strict orders 
to all peace officers to seize copies wherever they could be 
found. 

The great defect of the French Police Judiciare, is in some 
measure the same as the main defect of ours: that it does not 
use the adequate means either to obtain full information from the 
public, or to conciliate their aid. In some few instances its ope- 
rations are distinguished by their celerity ; and in several points 
the Code Criminelle (from which we derive our chief information) 
displays examples of good arrangement such as those we have 
exemplified; but the whole machinery is uselessly complicated. 
If we consider the extreme difficulty to which even now the mo- 
tions of any individual are subjected in our metropolis, whenever 
exertion is directed against him by an adequate reward for his 
apprehension, the existence of any number of professed depre- 
dators, much less of organized communities, must, in any case, 
be considered, @ priori, a decisive proof of a bad police. 

Though we have exceeded our intended limits, we have neverthe- 
less omitted several important topics connected with the view we take 
of a preventive police, and much of our best evidence in its support. 
We may, however, assume that we have dispelled all fears from 
the minds of many of our readers, that a good police can only be 
attained at the expense of the liberty of the subject. The full 
consideration of the whole evidence, to which we have referred, 
would, we are firmly convinced, establish in their minds the 
conclusion, that by a combination of measures such as we have 
suggested ; carrying out to their full practical extent the leading 
principles on which they are Soomted giving complete and 
speedy information of all offences committed ; creating in a better 
organized police an interest in the prevention of crime; and ren- 
dering penal procedure more simple, expeditious, cheap, and 
certain, the entire suppression of systematic depredation 1s_per- 
fectly attainable. We fervently adopt the sentiment of Fielding, 
who said—‘ Nor, in plain truth, will the utmost severity to of- 
fenders be justifiable, unless we take every possible means of pre- 
venting the offence. ‘ Nemo ad supplicia exigenda provenit, nisi 
qui remedia consumpsit,” says Seneca, where he represents the 
governors of kingdoms in the amiable light of parents. The sub- 
ject, as well as the child, should be left without excuse before he 
is punished ; for in that case alone the rod becomes the hand either 
of the parent or the magistrate. All temptations, therefore, are 
to be carefully removed out of the way; much less is the plea of 
necessity to be left in the mouth of any. Upon the whole, some- 
thing should be, nay, must be done, or ee. goons consequences 
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than have hitherto happened, are soon to be apprehended. Nay, 
as the matter now stands, not only the public safety, but common 
humanity, exacts our concern on this occasion; for that many 
cubed of our fellow-creatures are once in six weeks carried to 
slaughter, is a dreadful consideration ; and this is greatly height- 
ened by reflecting, that with proper care and proper regulations 
much the greater part of these wretches might have been made 
not only happy in themselves, but very useful members of the 


society which they now so greatly dishonour in the sight of all 
Christendom.” 
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Art I.—l. 4 Chemical and Medical Report of the Properties of 
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HERE are few branches of medical or scientific enquiry, 

upon which, we regret to «ay, so large a proportion of trash 
has been put forth, as that to which our attention is directed by 
the works at the head of this article. 

No sooner does a new mineral water excite sufficient gossip in 
the neighbourhood to attract some needy disciple of Aisculapius 
to the spot, than forth issues from the press a goodly octavo or 
humble duodecimo, (as the case may require,) designed to trum- 
pet forth in all lands the unparalleled virtue of the spring; and 
slender as the merits of the performance may be, viewed as a 
literary composition, it rarely fails of its intended object, that of 
advancing the interests of the several parties concerned in the 
speculation. 

But if it is seldom that a new spa is suffered to languish in 
obscurity for want of a fit person to set forth its pretensions, we 
must not therefore infer, that the older and more established ones 
are neglected by scribes of the same order; on the contrary, to 
take one exam le for many, the various disquisitions on the Bath 
waters from the time of King Bladud to the present would 
alone make no mean figure in a library, and if they should go 
on accumulating at the same rate hereafter, may be voluminous 
enough, by the time the fuel which nature has in store for im- 
parting warmth to these springs is expended, (as certain philoso- 
phers contend will be the case,) to supply its place for no incon- 
siderable period ; if indeed some second Omar should be found in 
those days barbarous enough to devote such treasures of ancient 
lore to the same ignoble purpose to which the Alexandrian col- 
lection was doomed. 
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Nor is the number or the success of these productions a matter 
for surprise. What can be more interesting in the eyes of an 
invalid, whom the fame of the waters has attracted to the spot, 
than a work professing to unfold to him the exact nature of the 
remedy from which he hopes so much, the manner in which it is 
to operate upon his constitution, and the maladies which it is ca- 
pable of controlling? With how much greater avidity will he 
enter upon the perusal of such a treatise, than the best novel 
that the circulating library can afford, or the most lively narra- 
tive of events in which he is not himself a party concerned. 


We may therefore readily account for the existence in most, 


watering-places of a class of publications, half scientific and 
half popular, expressly intended to meet the demand thus creat- 
ed; nor, when we consider the description of persons whose 
taste is to be consulted, need we be disappointed, if we find, in 
the majority of these works, flimsy and confused statements on 
matters of philosophy, a parade of medical and scientific jargon 
calculated only to mystify the subject, and above all, a disposi- 
tion to widen as far as possible the limits assigned to the opera- 
tion of the remedy, rather than an honest endeavour to discrimi- 
nate the cases in which it has proved serviceable, and those in 
which it may have done harm. 

Such, shane, is the general character of the works in ques- 
tion in whatever country they may have appeared, but we may 
nevertheless point out in them certain national distinctions de- 
pendent on the genius of the people to whose taste they are 
addressed. 

In England, for instance, they are commonly of a practical 
kind, indulging but little in speculative inquiry, and seldom 
venturing further into professional details, than is requisite in 
order to make known the mode of administering the waters, 
and the maladies in which they are to be recommended—parti- 
culars, it must be confessed, that comprehend nearly all in which 
the public are interested, and therefore really stamp a value upon 
the performance, if correctly stated. 

But as these circumstances, however diffusely detailed, would 
hardly swell the size of the volume to its orthodox dimensions, 
there is generally a pretty copious sprinkling of other matters, 
selected from the latest guide-book, or the county history, con- 
sisting of florid declamations on the beauty of the neighbour- 
hood, and other particulars equally irrelevant. 

On the continent, on the other hand, and above all in Germany, 
the fancy of the writer commonly allows itself a much loftier 
flight; and, more especially where an attempt is made towards 
explaining the principles to which the medicinal virtue of a spring 
is to be referred, loses sight of the obvious and the ascertained, 
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invoking the assistance of magnetism, electricity, and other mys- 
terious powers, to elucidate that which the chemical composition 
of the water leaves unaccounted for. 

Thus one philosopher, * improving upon the system of Kepler, 
who imagined the globe itself to be one great animal, considers 
mineral waters to result from a particular process of secretion 
going on within it, and therefore to retain, even when they ap- 
pear on the surface, a portion of that vitality which their com- 
mon parent enjoys; whilst another, following this hypothesis more 
irto detail, attributes them to a sort of respiratory process tak- 
ing place in the interior of the earth, by which the oxygen of the 
atmospheric air that pervades it becomes converted, in some 
unaccountable manner, into water and other fixed principles. + 

After instancing these, it would be needless for us to dwell 
upon minor absurdities of the same kind, to notice the theory of 
Steffens, who accounts for the origin of mineral waters by the 
agency of vast galvanic piles existing in the earth, and caused 
by the alternation of strata of different materials, which serve 
the purpose of the two metals employed in our artificial batte- 
ries; of Kastner, who attributes their influence to magnetism, 
finding, as he says, that they affect by their proximity the direc- 
tion of the needle; or of Rullman, who contends that they pos- 
sess more latent heat than similar waters artificially prepared, on 
the faith of some ill-contrived and since contradicted experiments, 
which went to show, that they took a longer time in cooling 
down to the temperature of the atmosphere than they ought to do. 

There would seem indeed to be a method in the madness of 
these last mentioned writers, for, granting the medical effects of 
the waters to be as wonderful as they are represented, there is a 
kind of consistency in our regarding them as something more 
than a mere combination of certain known salts, and in attribut- 
ing their effects to powers of which we know little, and therefore 


can suppose any thing. 


Did all the works on mineral waters correspond to the above 
description, the subject itself might gon deserve to be 
thrown aside, as either beneath criticism, or above it, and consi- 
dered fit only to amuse the ennui of the invalid, or to stimulate 
the imagination of the mystic. 

Fortunately, however, there are some few publications in the 
German as well as the English language, which show that the 
above defects are not inherent in the inquiry itself, and that there is 
much connected with the phenomena of mineral springs that may 
interest alke the physician, the man of science, and the naturalist. 

* See Rullman’s Wiesbaden. 

t Keferstein in Kastner’s Archiv, and Teutchland Geologisch —— 
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We have placed at the head of this article the titles of two 
works, which although they have no pretensions to be considered 
as complete, or as exhibiting the subject before us under all its 
manifold relations, may nevertheless be selected as favourable 
specimens, the first of an English, the second of a German trea- 
tise, widely differing indeed in their scope and character, but 
agreeing in their freedom from pedantry and mysticism, no less 
than in their rejection of wild and fanciful theories. 

The first, by Dr. Scudamore, is limited to the description of 
a few of the mineral waters most noted in the southern division 
of our island, the medical virtues of which are detailed in a 
perspicuous manner, and without that spirit of exaggeration too 
common among the historians of et springs. 

Amongst these are examples of every sort of water known in 
England, that produces any remarkable effects on the animal 
functions, whether as a tonic, aperient, or alterative; so that the 
list, scanty as it may appear, will perhaps suffice for medical 
purposes ; nor can we complain of a writer for not doing more 
than he professes, and for having omitted all mention of others, 
which in a scientific point of view would have been as interesting. 
Yet we may be permitted to lament the non-existence, in this 
language, of any work which takes up the subject now before 
us purely as a branch of natural history, having for its leading 
object that of pointing out the connexion between the mineral 
contents of the springs, and the nature of the rocks in which 
they are found, and overlooking none that differ remarkably 
from ordinary water in chemical composition, however insignifi- 
cant they may be supposed to be in point of medical virtue. 

We fear, indeed, that the exclusive attention paid by writers 
on this subject, to springs that have already obtained some repu- 
tation in medicine, has not only deprived us of the assistance 
which a more comprehensive view of the subject might have af- 
forded towards the elucidation of sundry geological problems, 
but has even prevented our discovering several that might have 
proved more efficacious in the cure of diseases, than those which 
at present enjoy in this respect a monopoly. 

To return, however, to Dr. Scudamore—we may remark, that 
the portion of his work possessing, in our opinion, the greatest 
merit and originality, is that which gives the chemical analysis of 
the waters described, affording, as we apprehend it does, the most 
recent, as well as in general the most authentic statement pub- 
lished of their respective ingredients. 'The proportions of these 
latter, if not given with perfect accuracy, approximate, we be- 
lieve, to the truth as nearly as, for medical purposes, will be re- 
quired ; and from the circumstantial manner in which the several 
steps of the analyses are gone through, this part of the volume 
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may ‘often be perused with advantage even by the practical 
chemist. ‘To the physician these analyses furnish all the @ priori 
information that is attainable with respect to the action of such 
waters upon the human economy ; but this information must be at 
all times regarded as uncertain, and liable to be corrected, and 
even superseded, until backed by actual experience of their effects. 

There are two considerations, indeed, either of which ought 
to deter us from abandoning ourselves to the guidance of che- 
mistry on such a subject: first, the uncertainty whether, in 
spite of all the refinements of modern analysis, we have attained 
a complete knowledge of the ingredients of a mineral water ; 
secondly, the difficulty of determining the precise manner in 
which these ingredients may chance to be united. 

With regard to the first of these questions, we may reflect, 
that some of the most active principles existing in mineral 
waters have been discovered in them for the first time within 
our own recollection. Thus iodine, a substance which exerts so 
remarkable a power in certain glandular affections, was detected 
only within a few years in the waters of several Italian springs, 
some of which had long acquired a sort of prescriptive usage in 
the treatment of goitre, although we were bie just as much 
in the dark with regard to the cause of their efficacy, as we 
had been respecting the similar operation of burnt sponge in 
the same class of maladies. Yet we had analyses of these 
same waters of no very old date, performed with as much ap- 
parent accuracy, and exhibiting as great an attention to the nice- 
ties of analysis, perhaps as those of the present day. 

It is curious also, that one of the few salt springs that have 
obtained any reputation in medicine, is that of Kreutznach, near 
Coblentz, which has recently been found to contain in great 
abundance, compared with other springs in which any exists, 
that new principle, brome, which, amongst other curious proper- 
ties, exerts so violent an action upon the animal functions. 

But if the discoveries of modern chemistry, by adding conti- 
nually to the list of substances found in mineral waters, incul- 
cate a reasonable doubt as to our having arrived at a knowledge 
of all their constituents, they tend also to render us sceptical as 
to our acquaintance with the state of combination in which these 
principles exist. 

In order to illustrate this part of the subject, let us take the 
simplest case of the kind, man suppose a mineral water to contain 
only two acids, which we will call A and B, and two earths or 
alkalies C and D. It is obvious that even in this instance three 
distinct modes of union may be imagined, for either A might be 
combined entirely with C, and B with D; or vice versa, A with 
D, and B with C; and it might likewise happen, that the two 
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acids should be divided between the two earths, so as to consti- 
tute four instead of two salts, as in the preceding cases. The 
supposable number of combinations would of course increase 
in a geometrical ratio with the amount of the ingredients pre- 
sent, and the latter is rarely so small as in the hypothetical case 
before us 

Now, as it is very possible to conceive that the medical effects 
of two salts, consisting of A C and B D, may differ materially 
from those of a combination of A D and B C, or from those of 
a mixture of both the two, it would be important if-we could 
ascertain, which is the real state of the combination existing be- 
tween the ingredients of a water at the moment of drinking it. 

According to the views formerly entertained upon the subject, 
this question was easily settled, for we then considered ourselves 
bound to regard the salts separated by our analytical processes 
as existing in the water itself. 

The observations however of Dr. Murray, in his well-known 
paper in the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, sufficiently 
overthrew this position, so clearly indeed as to dispuse the 
general body of chemists in this country to go with him a step 
further than they were warranted in doing, and to accede, almost 
without discussion, to the views which he substituted for those 
before received respecting the composition of mineral waters. 
Yet his doctrine, that the compounds existing before concentra- 
tion, are in all cases the most soluble salts that can be formed 
out of the ingredients present, seems to rest on no better evi- 
dence than his having ascertained the possibility of such salts 
existing together in the supposed state of dilution without. be- 
coming decomposed,* a fact which, though it establishes that 
the salts obtained by analysis need not be the ones originally 
present, does not prove that they cannot be so considered. 

In reality, however, it must be confessed, that so far from 
our having determined in any given case the nature of the ex- 
isting combination between the ingredients, we are ignorant even 
of any method by which such knowledge is attainable. 

Perhaps our best clue to the solution of this problem will be 
obtained, by adopting, with reference to the subject before us, 
the views of Berthollet, which some of the ablest chemists on the 
continent are disposed to sanction, and which several facts in 
sclence concur to support. 

If, as this philosopher laid down, the mode of union subsist- 





* This indeed he attempts to confirm, by showing that the medical effects of cer- 
tain mineral waters which he instances, correspond with those likely to be pro- 
duced by the salts he supposes to exist, better than with those resulting from the 
saline products obtained after evaporation. But this fact, although it may renderit 
probable that the former substances are present in the solution, does not prove that 
the latter is entirely made up of them. 
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ing between the simple substances present be determined partly 
by the force of their mutual affinity, and partly by their relative 
mass, so that a larger quantity of one ingredient might compen- 
sate for the more powerful attraction of another, it ought to follow 
that in a mineral water as many salts should occur as could be 
formed out of the whole number of acids and of bases present, 
the relative proportion of these salts depending upon the balance 
between the quantity of these latter, and their relative tendencies 
to combine. 

‘If,’ says Berzelius, ‘ the physician inquires of the chemist what 
the proportion which these salts bear to each other in any given 
case may be, the latter must reply, that this is a question as to 
which we are at present entirely in the dark, as the proportions 
depend not only on the quantity of the acids and bases present, 
which admits of being ascertained, but also upon the relative 
force of affinity subsisting between the one and the other, for 
determining which we have as yet no data whatsoever.’ 

Now, granting the above to be a correct statement, this prac- 
tical consequence seems to follow, which physicians would do 
well to bear’in mind in their imitations of natural springs, 
namely, that the medical properties of two mineral waters ex- 
actly agreeing in the nature and quantity of the active ingre- 
dients that can be obtained from them by analysis, may be ma- 
terially modified by the introduction of a third substance, 
although one in itself perfectly inert. 

Let us, for example, suppose that we have dissolved in two 
equal portions of water the same quantities of muriate of mag- 
nesia and sulphate of soda, both of which exert in different ways 
a certain action upon the animal functions, and that we afterwards 
introduce into one of the solutions a little carbonate of lime, a 
substance not known to possess any medical virtue whatsoever. 
It is clear, that according to the old hypothesis the two waters 
ought to produce similar effects upon the constitution; but, ac- 
cording to the views we have been advocating, it may be conceived 
that the ingredients of the carbonate of lime would in part be 
divided between the other constituents of the mineral water, so 
as to diminish the actual quantities of sulphate of soda and 
muriate of magnesia, and to substitute for them a small propor- 
tion of carbonate of soda and muriate of lime, salts which might 
communicate to the water properties that did nst belong to it 
before. 

Proceeding then on these principles, we are disposed to object 
to Dr. Scudamore’s plan of representing the mineral waters he 
describes as consisting of the most soluble salts that the ingre- 
dients would form, and prefer adhering to the old plan of setting 
down merely the results obtained by actual analysis; or, what 
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would be still better, stating on one column the quantity of the 
acids, and on another corresponding, that of the alkalies and earths 
ascertained to be present. 

Thus, to take the case of the Buxton water. Dr. Scudamore 
finds that every gallon furnishes him on evaporation with the 


following saline principles; viz. 
Containing of 
A 


Gr. acid. Base. 
Muriate of magnesia. . . 0.58 || 0.377 | 0.203 
Muriate of soda ..... 2.40 || 1.290 | 1.110 
Sulphate of lime. .... 0.60 || 0.352 | 0.248 
Carbonate of lime . . . . 10.40 || 4.570 | 5.830 


But as sulphate of soda is a more soluble salt than sulphate of 
lime, he chooses to represent the composition of the water, con- 
sistently with Murray’s views, as follows; viz. 














Sulphate of soda... .... 0.63 
Muriate of lime ....... 0.57 
Muriate of soda ....... 1.80 
Muriate of magnesia. ... . 58 
Carbonate of lime ...... 10.40 


In reality, however, all that we are warranted in asserting, if we 
wish to steer clear of hypothesis, is, that the water contains the 
following acids and bases; viz. 
Sulphuric acid. 0.352 Magnesia .. 0.203 
Muriatic acid . 1.667 BOG. so ss 1.110 
Carbonic acid . 4.570 Lime. ...> 6.078 


which, if the views that we have just brought forward are correct, 
would constitute the following salts in unknown proportions ; viz.* 
Sulphates of Magnesia. 
———— Soda. 
Lime. 
Muriates of Magnesia. 
Soda. 
Lime. 
Carbonates of Magnesia. 
Soda. 
Lime. 


Now, if we were to prepare an artificial water by dissolving 
together salts similar to those extracted from the Buxton spring, 











* In the above we have chosen to adhere to the old nomenclature respecting the 
muriates, not from any doubt of the correctness of Davy’s views on this subject, but 
from a wish to simplify our statement as much as possible by making it run paral- 
lel with that of Dr. Scudamore, in all particulars, except in that which bears upon 
the point under consideration. 
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but leaving out the carbonate of lime as inert, the mixture would 
contain only : 

Muriate of Magnesia, 

Soda, 

Sulphate of Magnesia, 
Soda, 
and would thus be deficient in two active ingredients, muriate of 
lime and carbonate of soda, which its natural prototype possesses. 

We have been led to these remarks in the hope of accounting 
in some degree for the superiority which natural mineral waters 
possess over artificial ones in the eyes of practical physicians, 
most of whom, we apprehend, would apply to the imitations of 
the springs with which they are themselves conversant, a remark 
at least as severe as that which the learned Hufeland has made 
with reference to those of his own country, when he admits that 
the artificial Selter and Carlsbad waters are of considerable value 
in medicine; but adds, they are not after all the waters of Selter 
or Carlsbad.* 

We are, however fully aware, that other causes, unconnected 
with its mineral constitution, tend to give to the natural spring 
a decided advantage. Setting aside the obvious influence which 
the mind exerts over the body, and which renders the freedom 
from care, the change of place, the gaiety, the early hours, and 
regular exercise enjoyed at a watering-place, most powerful 
auxiliaries to medicine, the very difference in atmospheric pres- 
sure, experienced on passing from the dense murky air of a town, 
to the light and buoyant one of a mountainous region, is in many 
instances an important circumstance. It is probable that the 
benefit derived from some of the baths in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, perhaps even from those of Malvern and Buxton in our 
own country, is partly owing to this latter cireumstance—at least 
if we have only the alternative of attributing the effects produced 
to the air or to the water; for it would seem that a difference of 
four or five inches+ of barometric pressure ought to produce 
more decided effects upon the constitution, than the use of water 
containing in some cases as little as zq'5pth part of foreign matter 
in lieu of the accustomed beverage. 

Yet in behalf of the specific agency of mineral springs ought to 
be alleged, the invigorating influence which certain hot baths are 
said to exert upon the system after long immersion, an effect, the 
reverse of what we should expect from a similar use of water for 








* Hufeland practische uebersicht heilquellen Deutschlands, page 7. 

+ Loueche in Switzerland is a hot spring about 5000 feet above the sea, and 
therefore possessing an atmospheric pressure nearly one-fifth less than prevails at 
the latter level. There is a spring resorted to by invalids near the summit of the 
Rhigi, that probably owes its reputation to the same cause. 
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the same. period artificially heated. Thus, at Gastein in the 
Tyrol, where the waters at the time they issue from the earth 
have a temperature exceeding 117 of Fahrenheit, the patients are 
directed to remain in the bath for several hours together; and at 
Loueche in Switzerland (where indeed the heat is more moderate) 
it is well known, that the greater part of the day is spent in the 
same agreeable medium. 

We know not whether to ascribe any part of the supposed 
superiority of natural waters to the impossibility of imitating in 
our factitious ones that peculiar organic substance found in many 
hot springs, to which some physicians abroad attribute very ex- 
traordinary virtues. 

This peculiar ingredient, if indeed we may be permitted to 
regard it of one and the same nature in all its various localities, 
occurs in most of the hot springs of Savoy, in several along the 
line of Pyrenees and other parts of France, and in a few instances 
in those of Germany. At Aix in Savoy it is deposited in semi- 
transparent flakes so soon as the water begins to cool, and in 
winter is said to form a gelatinous-looking pellicle on the surface 
of the cisterns in which the latter is received. 

At Vichy in the Bourbonnais, a recent writer has described an 
organic substance of an ochreous colour found united with the 
carbonate of lime which the water deposits on standing. Vau- 
quelin, who has examined it, pronounces that the same results 
are afforded by its analysis as by that of animal bodies in general. 

We know not whether the existence of this substance has sug- 
gested the strange German hypothesis above alluded to, as to 
mineral waters being a peculiar animal secretion, but it is certain 
that it has given rise to many speculations which our time does 
not admit of our doing justice to. One of the most simple modes 
of explaining its occurrence was to attribute it to the growth of 
organic bodies. 'Thus Saussure believed that which he noticed 
at Aix to be derived from a species of nosthoc, which collects on 
their surface; and others, in like manner, have imagined the 
ochreous-looking scum or sediment observed at Vichy to be caused 
by the growth of conferva. The sudden appearance indeed of 
these bodies on the surface of stagnant pools is a matter of daily 
observation, and has only excited remark in cases where the colour 
and appearance of the substance formed was of an uncommon kind. 
Thus Haller* notices a species of conferva, of a red or purplish 
colour, which sometimes appears on the lake of Morat in Switzer- 
land, and a recent observer + describes a blood-red substance of 
a similar kind seen in some ditches near the gates of Milan by 
day, but disappearing in the evening. Some of the prodigies of 





* See also Mem. de la Soc. de Geneve. T. iii. p. 2. 
t+ Bellani Giorn. di Fisica. Tom, x. Bim. iii. p. 198. 
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Livy { seem to refer to the same appearances; and that hot 
springs are not exempt from them, is plain from the conferva 
that grows in certain seasons on the Bath waters, and which 
from its colour formerly went by the name of Bath sulphur. || 
We must not however conceal, that there are certain facts stated 
relative to the gelatinous substance found at Aix in Savoy, and in 
the mineral waters of the Pyrenees, which do not seem altogether 
reconcileable with this hypothesis; but it would lead us too far 
to enter into a detail of these at present, or to discuss the various 
speculations to which they have given rise. 

Whatever the nature of this substance may be, we should not 
be disposed @ priori to attribute to it any extraordinary medical 
virtue, and if we have noticed it at all in this part of the article, 
it is only from considering, that the effect of mineral waters upon 
the animal functions remains a problem yet to be solved; and, 
indeed, if the Parisian doctors are correct in ascribing the aperient 
quality of the Seine water to the small proportion of animal im- 
purities it contains, there may not be any absurdity in imagining 
the gelatinous, or rather albuminous principle which has just been 
noticed, to modify in some degree the effects of the waters through 
which it is diffused. 


But it is high time to bring to a close the remarks suggested 
by Dr. Scudamore’s volume, and to hasten on to the treatise of 
the Professor of Chemistry at Bonn, which exhibits the subject 
we have been considering in a point of view more interesting, we 
conceive, to all except to professional readers, or actual invalids. 

Engaged in a chemical examination of the mineral waters in 





t Thus we read of waters flowing mixed with blood, of the fountain of Hercules 
being sprinkled with drops of the same ; of a pool at Mantua, and a lake at Volsinii, 
becoming bloody, &c. &c. 

|| The following curious fact may tend to show that similar phenomena are met 
with likewise in other situations. 

In the year 1819 the inhabitants of Leguaro, a village in the vicinity of Padua, 
were alarmed at a very ominous appearance, like that of drops of blood, which sud- 
denly manifested itself on the surface of various articles of food. The first feeling 
of the people was to attribute it to magic, and the priest was accordingly sent for to 
exorcise the evil spirit supposed to be the author of so particular a phenomenon. 
On examination, however, the spots were found to arise from a species of byssus, 
which attached itself here and there to these substances. It spread like a leprosy 
over the provisions in the houses adjoining, and extended even to the neighbouring 
villages. It came on only in particular states of the atmosphere, and vanished when 
these conditions changed. Warmth and dampness favoured it, and a tendency to 
putridity, without actual putrescence in the substances on which it appeared, seemed 
to be necessary for its production. 

It occurred more or less for several successive years between 1819 and 1824, when 
the account was published from which the preceding particulars have been extracted. 
The substances on which the red spots appeared were, the flesh of warm as well as 
cold blooded animals, flour, bread, biscuit, slices of ripe pears, rice, &c. This para- 
sitical substance seemed from its effects on animals to be poisonous. See Dr. Sette, 
Mem. Storico. Natur. &c. Venezia 1824. 
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the neighbourhood of the university to which he is attached, 
Dr. Bischof was soon led to the conclusion that carbonic acid 
and carbonate of soda were ingredients common to almost all. 
In those indeed which possessed an high temperature, the former 
could not be expected to exist; but that it was disengaged from 
the earth appeared evident by its rising up in bubbles through the 
water, whilst the mineral alkali was even here a constant ingre- 
dient. The volcanic nature of this district being well established, 
it became a question whether such springs were common in other 
countries similarly constituted ; and if so, whether they belonged 
also to those in which appearances of the same description are not 
discernible. We conceive, that the facts brought forward by our 
author with the view of determining these two questions, whilst 
they explain in a very satisfactory manner the constitution of the 
waters themselves, serve at the same time to cast a new and 
most important light upon the operations of volcanos, and other 
stupendous natural phenomena. 

Professor Bischof having in the former portions of his work 
given us in full detail his chemical examination of the three 
springs of Geilnau, Fachingen, and Selters, and pointed out the 
geological position which must be assigned to each, proceeds in 
the next place to distribute the mineral waters of Germany and 
France, which correspond with the above in containing a notable 
proportion of carbonate of soda, into groups according to the 
geographical position in which they occur. The first of these 

ups comprises the mineral springs found among the volcanos 
of the Eyfel, the lake of Laach, and the Seven Mountains near 
Bonn; the second, those in the hills of the Westerwald and the 
Taunus near Coblentz; the third, those in the various volcanic 
chains of the Habichtswald near Cassel, the Meissner, the Vogels- 
gebirge, and the Rhongebirge; the fourth, those amongst the 
Trap rocks of the Fichtelgebirge in Franconia; the fifth, those 
amongst the chain of the Erzgebirge in Saxony ; the sixth, those 
in the north of Bohemia; the seventh, those among the Riesenge- 
birge in Silesia; the eighth, those occurring among the well- 
known volcanos in the centre of France; and the ninth, those 
met with on the northern slope of the Pyrenees. 

Now, on examining the respective situations of the springs 
above enumerated, we cannot but be struck with the fact, that 
by far the greater number lie in the midst of extinct volcanos, 
and that of the few that do not, some are associated with trap 
rocks, to which most geologists of the present day assign a similar 
origin, and others lie so encompassed by indications of volcanic 
action, as to lead to a suspicion that they too may have been 
affected by the same cause. 

On the other hand, if we commence the inquiry in the oppo- 
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site direction, we shall find on going through the list of extinct 
volcanos in different parts of the globe, that there are, so far as 
we yet know, none of any magnitude unaccompanied by springs 
containing both the above-mentioned ingredients. 

Neither shall we be at any loss to account for the presence of 
both these bodies on the supposition of volcanic agency. On 
turning to volcanos that are either at present burning or which 
have been in action since the commencement of historical re- 
cords, it will be seen, that one of the most constant phoenomena 
attending them, is the extrication of carbonic acid, which is either 
found in a gaseous condition accumulated in caverns having an 
underground communication with the seat of fire, as at the Grotto 
del Cane near Naples, or condensed by the water which it meets 
in its passage upwards, as in the springs of Ischia, or in the 
Lago di Tartaro near Rome. 

Now Dr. Bischof shows, that any mineral water so impreg- 
nated, on coming into contact with a volcanic rock, would exert 
a chemical action upon the ingredients of the stone, and unite 
with the alkali therein contained. The latter existing in a caus- 
tic state unifed with silex or alumina, which, according to the new 
views of Berzelius, act the part of acids, would necessarily obey 
a stronger affinity, and be converted into carbonate of soda. 

That such is the true source of this ingredient, is further 
shown from its being found efflorescing on the surface of most 
volcanic products, and from its constant presence in waters 
flowing through these as well as other rocks that contain soda as 
a constituent part, wherever carbonic acid is found impregnating 
them. The origin then of this latter principle is the only point 
that remains for consideration, and this may be naturally re- 
. ferred, in the case of volcanos that appear extinct, to a con- 
tinuance of those same processes which we know must once 
have been in operation there, and which we observe actually 
producing it at the present time. But when, as in the Pyrenees, 
we perceive carbonated springs rising from the foot of primitive 
or transition chains of mountains, we should hardly be warranted 
in attributing them to the same cause, without some farther re- 
semblance being traced to the springs of volcanic countries, than 
that arising from the presence of a single ingredient common to 
the two. 

The analogy is, however, rendered closer by the elevated tem- 
prature possessed by many of the waters found in both these situa- 
tions, and by the presence of sulphureous impregnations in others. 

That the heat of springs is often connected with volcanic ac- 
tion, cannot admit of doubt, for from the Geysers of Iceland 
the transition is easy and almost unbroken to the hot springs in 
the dormant volcanu of the island of Ischia, and from thence to 
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those connected with the processes once taking place in Hungary 
and Auvergne, which we regard as at present extinct. 

Whether indeed in the latter cases, the heat be derived from 
a languid continuance of the same action which formerly mani- 
fested itself in a less equivocal shape, or whether it proceed from 
the temperature communicated to the adjacent rocks at that 
remote period, is a question that may still be agitated. If, on 
the one hand, the experiments of Bischof, (page 147,) and the 
observation of Monticelli,* prove the conducting power of lava 
to be so slow, as might justify our supposing its heat to have 
been retained during a period of this immense duration; on 
the other hand, our onl edge of active volcanos may convince 
us, that during the intervals of what we call tranquillity, the 
repose of the giant is not undisturbed, nor his slumbers perfect. 
But, on either supposition, we must admit, that the existence of 
hot springs in these rocks, exhibiting a gradation of temperature, 
more or less corresponding with the prone of time that has 
elapsed since the volcanos themselves were in action, leads us 
inevitably to the conclusion, that no other cause is likely here to 
have operated in producing them. 

The presence of sulphuretted hydrogen in so many of these 
springs offers another point of pe with the phenomena of 
active volcanos; for although it can by no means be allowed, 
that all sulphureous waters derive their impregnation from this 
source, yet the occurrence of an ingredient resulting so generally 
from this latter cause in springs possessing an high temperature, 
is quite in accordance with what we should expect, if volcanic 
action had contributed towards the effect. It is also curious, that 
the animal matter alluded to in the former part of this article, 
which would seem from some late inquiries to be peculiar to 
6 raga springs, + has been also met with in the waters of 
Ischia, and even in the vapours disengaged from the Solfatara of 
Puzzuoli, and from the crater of Vesuvius. } 

We thus recognise several phenomena in the natural history 
of springs which must in certain cases at least be referred 
to volcanic agency, and perceive that these peculiarities belong 
not only to waters existing in or near volcanic countries, but 
occur also among rocks of primitive or transition formation. 
Were the two latter indeed the only exceptions, were we altoge- 
ther without examples of hot springs amongst rocks of a more 
modern date, we might instantly refer their origin to the same 
cause; but there is no need of going further than Bath or Clif- 
ton, to convince ourselves that such is not the fact. 





* Storia de Fenomeni del Vesuvio. Napoli 1823. 
+ Vide Anglada Memoires sur les Eaux Minerales. 
t Gimbernat in the Bibliotheque Universel. tom. xi. 
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Before, therefore, we venture to adopt a theory, involving the 
supposition of volcanic agency in parts of the globe entirely 
without any traces of lava or other products of fire, we must 
consider, whether in the latter instances any thing can be pointed 
out in the physical structure of the rocks, though not in their 
composition, that might lead us to adopt the same suspicion. 

That the elevation of tracts of land, and the violent disruption 
of rocks (granting such effects to have taken place) have been the 
result of causes which, though greater in degree, were similar in 
kind to those in the present day productive of the eruptions of 
burning mountains, is a position which will hardly be contested, 
except by such as prefer calling in the agency of powers which 
we have no experience or conception of, to availing themselves of 
explanations suggested by phzenomena of daily observation. 

We may indeed contend, that the force exerted by Nature in 
the production of these stupendous changes, was as much beyond 
that which she puts forth in any of the operations which we our- 
selves witness, as the mass of water that excavated the vallies 
according to the diluvial theory, exceeded that of any of the 
streams which slowly modify the surface of continents at the pre- 
sent day. But when we examine the effects brought about even 
within our own memory by earthquakes and volcanos, as in the 
recent elevation of a line of coast in Chili nearly one hundred 
miles in length, and in the creation of those narrow and precipitous 
vallies noticed by Von Buch in the Canaries, we must admit the 
probability of similar forces having been exerted in former periods 
of the earth, wherever phenomena of the same description are 
observed. 

Now it is remarkable, that many of the hot springs met with in 
primitive and even in secondary Suneiions exist in spots where 
we should be disposed to suspect such changes to have been 
wrought. One of the most extraordinary of these, is supplied us 
by a very judicious observer. in his account of the waters of 
Carlsbad. * These are described as issuing from the bottom 
of a narrow glen, which several circumstances would incline us to 
attribute to the effects of some violent natural convulsion rather 
than to the operation of ordinary causes. Thus although the 
direction of the defile in which the hot springs occur is from east 
to west, yet the vallies into which it opens at either extremity 
run at right angles to it, or nearly north and south, so that it 
seems equally difficult to refer it to the agency of any mighty 
mass of waters by which the contiguous rocks may have been 
affected, or to the more gradual working of the stream which at 
present traverses it in its way from the upper to the lower longi- 
tudinal valley just mentioned. The extreme narrowness of the 





* See Von Hoff. Geogn. Bemerk. tiber Karlsbad, Gotha 1825. 
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glen itself, which in some places does not exceed 150 feet, and 
the greater abruptness of the rocks by which it is flanked than 
of those which occur any where else in the neighbourhood, are 
facts, which tend to separate its origin from that which we should 
assign to the generality of the contiguous vallies, and which speak 
strongly in favour of its being occasioned by some sudden violence. 
The nature of the rocks themselves also favours the same con- 
clusion. High up on either side of the valley they are composed 
of granite, but towards its bottom, wherever the nature of the 
substratum is not concealed by the calc-sinter which the springs 
at the present time deposit, they are found to consist of a breccia 
made up of fragments of the granitic rock, cemented by infiltra- 
tions of siliceous or calcareous matter. As this breccia is not 
found elsewhere, we have strong reason for supposing the mate- 
rials of which it is made up, to have been torn from the granitic 
rocks adjacent, at the very time when this fissure was occasioned. 
The alteration in the character of the cementing ingredients, is 
consistent with what we observe in hot springs of unquestionable 
volcanic origin, where silex is held in solution when the action is 
recent and energetic, but gradually gives place to calcareous im- 
pregnations as the latter becomes more languid. 

Not unlike the above, is the situation of the hot spring of 
Clifton in this country. We have the authority of Messrs. Buck- 
land and Conybeare, for considering the defile, which turns the 
river Avon aside from the valley leading through Long Ashton 
and Nailsea to the Bristol Channel, and which conducts it through 
the limestone chain of Leigh Down into the Severn, as the result 
of some internal derangement in the strata, brought about by 
disturbing causes of high antiquity.* 

Still more remarkable is the gorge out of which gushes the 
hot spring of Pfeffers, in the Grisons, a fissure, says Ebel, from 
four hundred to six hundred and sixty-four feet in depth, so 
S ndicular that the provisions required for the inmates of the 

ath are lowered from ropes attached to the summit of the cliff, 
and so narrow that the rocks in some places touch overhead, and 
nowhere perhaps are more than thirty feet apart. M. Ebel 
remarks, with reason, that such a phenomenon cannot be attri- 
buted to the river which now flows through the glen, but is dis- 
posed to attribute it to the action of some larger body of water 
that once swept over the country, a position in our judgment 
just as untenable. The only explanation of such a phenomenon 
is to be found in some convulsion of nature, such as that caused 
by an earthquake, or the sudden elevation of a large tract of 
country. 





* See their Paper on the S. W. Coal District of England, Geol. Trans. Vol i. 
Part 2. New Series. 
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Now, that some great change has taken place in the physical 
structure of the country near Pfeffers, would seem from the 
fact, for which we shall quote the authority of Ebel, that the 
Rhine, instead of. flowing, as it now does, p eat due north to 
the Lake of Constance, was at one time deflected to the east in 
the direction of the Lake of Wallenstadt, owing to the barrier 
originally existing at the Pass of Santa Lucia, where the moun- 
tains present the appearance of having been riven asunder by 
some subsequent violence. For the evidence in support of this, 
we must for want of room refer our readers to M. Ebel’s work. 

The other hot springs in Switzerland appear under circum- 
stances for the most part similar. Those of Weissenburg, in 
the Canton of Berne, rise out of a gorge of the same kind as 
that of Pfeffers, those of Loueche appear at the foot of the 
mural precipice of the Gemmi, whilst the spring of Baden, in 
the Canton of Argovie, from which the only remaining one, 
that of Schinznach, is not far removed, lies near the point 
where, in consequence of the two mountains of Staffelegg and 
Lagern having been severed asunder by some great convulsion, 
the waters of the Rhine and of the other rivers, which appear 
to have once constituted a single lake, extending from Coire in 
the Grisons to this mountain ridge, including the Lakes of 
Zurich and of Wallenstadt with the intermediate country in 
one continuous sheet of water, flowed off by the channel now 
taken by one of the rivers, the Limmat, alone. Thus the Rhine 
may be supposed to owe its original direction to the event which 
produced one hot spring, and its present course to that which 
occasioned another. 

For a development of these views, we must again appeal to 
M. Ebel, having said enough, we hope, to convince our readers 
that there is nothing, in Switzerland at least, repugnant to the 
notion that hot springs, even when they occur in rocks of ad- 
mitted neptunian origin, may be derived from a cause of a volcanic 
nature; and if we are unable to adduce facts of the same kind 
with reference to those of other countries, the little attention 
that has been paid to their geological position will furnish an 
explanation. 

It is also important to observe, that the period at which these 
great natural fissures took place, coincides with that which we 
are disposed, on independent grounds, to assign to the principal 
eruptions of volcanic matter that have taken place in the coun- 
tries adjoining. 

It may be collected from a review of the facts brought together 
in the most recent works on volcanos, that the great masses 
throughout Europe, which owe their origin to this cause, whe- 
ther in Auvergne, on the Rhine, in Hungary, in the several 
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parts of Italy, or in Sicily, all appear to have been thrown out 
at a period intervening between the deposition of the chalk, 
and the last geological epoch, which Professor Buckland and 
his school have chosen to identify with the Noachian Deluge. 
Even the trap rocks of the Giant's Causeway, and the 
Western Islands of Scotland, belong to a period but little more 
remote, for there are grounds for considering them more modern 
than any of the rocks found in these localities, except perhaps the 
chalk, whilst from other circumstances their age would appear 
at least as considerable as that of the latter formation. 

Now, it is remarkable that the date which must be assigned 
to the lateral fissures we have just been noticing, agrees pretty 
nearly with the above. They are not so old as the Nagelflue, 
or the Molasse, for if they had been in existence at the time the 
latter beds were formed, they ought, like the longitudinal 
vallies of the same country, to have been overspread. with these 
deposits ; neither can they have been formed since the epoch of 
the last great irruption of the waters, since they contain rolled 
masses which are generally attributed to this force. 

We may also remark, that Professor Buckland, in an interest- 
ing paper on valleys caused by Elevation,* has shown on inde. 
pendent grounds, that the throwing up of the chalk, and the 
consequent exposure of the older beds beneath, as seen in the 
case of the so called Kentish denudation, are phenomena that 
cannot be referred to a period more remote than the one pointed 
out; so that connecting these different facts together, we might 
be led to conclude, that the same general volcanic action which 
we suppose to have elevated the Trachytic mountains in the 
neighbourhood of the Alps, as in Auvergne on one side, in 
the Vicentin on another, and near the Lake of Constance on 
the third, may, in the midst of this central groupe, controlled 
by a superior force, have manifested itself only in the production 
of those rents and fissures, some of which retain, even at this 
day, indications of their origin in the hot springs that burst out 
from them. 

It is time, however, to take leave of speculations, suggested 
rather by a general review of the phenomena before us, than 
by the work which we have undertaken to examine, and, in con- 
clusion, must protest against being understood by the precedin 
remarks to involve ourselves in the expression of any gene 
opinion as to the volcanic origin of hot springs. We are — 
aware, that the arguments brought forward do not apply to all 
the cases of the Lind, indeed to some of those in our own 
country less than to any. 

The existence of trap rocks in Derbyshire, as ancient as 





* Geol. Trans. second series, vol. i. 
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the carboniferous limestone, will hardly assist us towards an 
explanation of the heat of the Buxton and Matlock waters ; 
and those of Bath are situated in a valley, in which we can 
trace nothing but the common effects of diluvial action, at least 
in direct contiguity with the springs. But when, as in the Py- 
renees, we observe a series of them, following the course 
of the principal mountain chain in that linear direction which 
volcanic operations are wont to affect, and containing the very 
same gaseous principles that are emitted during the continuance 
of the latter, we shall hardly be accused of precipitancy, in 
adopting with reference to these the volcanic hypothesis, in pre- 
ference to any explanation which the phenomena of other waters 
may by possibility suggest. 

Neither can we concur with Professor Bischof, in considering 
the presence or absence of carbonate of soda in a mineral spring, 
asufficient reason for assigning to it a different origin, and hence 
for referring those of the Pyrenees to volcanos, whilst the Alpine 
ones are excepted. We have already shown, that this ingredient 
(as well as all the other fixed principles which a mineral water 
| contain) is derived from the roc ae which it passes, 
and it therefore seems probable, that as the Alpine springs allud- 
ed to are known to disengage plenty of carbonic acid gas, the 
absence of alkali is to be accounted for by their passing through 
rocks not containing that ingredient.* We have seen, indeed, 
that the physical structure of the neighbourhood is such, .as to 
induce us to bring forward these latter rather as proofs of the 
voleanic origin of springs, than as exceptions from the rule. 

It is an interesting circumstance, as tending to illustrate the 
connexion between hot and cold alkaline springs when occurring 
near each other, that both contain almost the same ingredients 
and that the former commonly burst out from the ground at a 
lower level than the latter, thus indicating that they are all de- 
rived from a common source, and have lost more or less of their 
caloric, in proportion to the mass of rock through which they 
had to pass before they appeared on the surface. 

It cannot but occur to us, upon finding the existence of 
carbonic acid in springs to depend so often on volcanic agen- 
cy, to inquire, whether it may not be possible, that the ac- 
cumulation of this gas in wells and neglected mines is caused 
by its slow disengagement from underneath, in consequence 





* As the mineral springs of the Pyrenees appear to issue from primitive rocks, 
we might expect that they would have contained carbonate of potass, like those of 
Adolsberg and Porla in Sweden, examined by Berzelius. Perhaps in some of the 
analyses given, the vegetable alkali may have been mistaken for the mineral; but 
we must also recollect that much of this consists of ewrite or compact felspar, which 
differs from the other subspecies of that mineral, in containing soda instead of po- 
tass, and may therefore have furnished a sufficient supply of the former. 
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of some languid volcanic action still taking place. It is in- 
consistent with the known laws of elastic fluids, to suppose 
that this principle can have subsided from the atmosphere 
above: it is equally irreconcileable with the situations in which 
it occurs, to imagine that the decomposition of animal or 
vegetable matter can, in all cases, have caused its extrication: 
the only remaining ———- therefore seems to be, that it 
may be derived from below, and if such be its origin, the vol- 
canic processes, which we know to be constantly producing it, 
appear to furnish the only conceivable mode of explaining its 
occurrence. 

But be the source of this gaseous principle what it may, no 
doubt can exist as to the important purposes it fulfils in the 
economy of nature. It is to its presence that water owes the 
valuable property it possesses of decomposing the rocks with 
which it comes in contact, and of reducing the most stubborn 
materials into a soil capable of cultivation. 

We have seen in what manner the acid acts in dissolving the 
combination subsisting between the alkaline and earthy ingre- 
dients that unite to form felspar, and the extent to which its 
operation has been carried, may be in some measure estimated 
by a single circumstance: the existence of those pinnacles of 
granite (the Aiguilles of the Alps) so common above the region 
of perpetual snow, and so rare beneath it. The materials of 
which the rock is composed being in either case the same, there 
can be no reason for supposing it from its constitution liable to 
be affected differently by the agencies to which it is exposed in the 
two situations, and it would therefore seem natural to attribute 
the comparatively rounded outline of rocks composed of granite, 
when occurring at a lower level, to causes either of a mechanical 
or chemical nature, from which the former are exempt. Of the 
mechanical agencies that have influenced their original form, the 
alternation of frost and thaw is doubtless the principal, but 
in countries where this cannot have operated, the disintegra- 
tion of such rocks is perhaps mainly attributable to the che- 
mical influence of water, which, impregnated with carbonic 
acid, has found its way into its crevices. From both these in- 
fluences the rocks, which stand above the level of perpetual 
snow, are secured ; from the former, by the unchangeableness of 
the climate, from the latter, by the absence of springs charged 
with carbonic acid ; hence they may be imagined to retain their 
primitive form unchanged by time, and to exist as solitary mo- 
numents of the structure which the primeval granite assumed 
before atmospheric causes began their operation. 

If to the action of carbonic acid upon felspathic rocks, we 
add its effect in rendering the oxide of iron present in sand- 
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stones and other strata soluble in water, and likewise the manner 
in which it contributes to the solution of calcareous matter in 
the same menstruum, we shali find reason to conclude, that there 
is scarcely one in the whole catalogue of rock formations wholly 
unaffected by its influence. Its agency in the production of 
new deposits is still more familiar, and may be adduced as 
illustrating that beautiful system of compensation nowhere 
better’ displayed than in the operations of volcanos, by which 
nature contrives to equalize the processes of destruction and 
renovation, owing to a principle of adjustment which causes any 
derangement that may take place in the proportions of the 
machine to be necessarily followed by actions calculated to re- 
store the equilibrium. 

It is thus that volcanos, primarily agents of destruction, give 
rise to gaseous emanations, which, in conjunction with water, 
act a principal part in os tem the earth for cultivation, by 
providing a soil sufficiently loose and yielding to allow of the 
growth of plants, and by separating from the rock those alka- 
line and earthy principles that —_ essential to the constitution 
of the latter. Not to speak of the beds of clay and other soft 
materials derived from the disintegration of granitic rocks, it 
seems to be ascertained that marls owe their existence princi- 
pally to the decay of shells, which, it would appear, can obtain 
their calcareous matter only from the chare and other plants 
that afford nutriment to the animals which inhabit them.* 
Now, if it be the fact, that these vegetables will not take up 
earthy matter in a solid form, but require to have it presented 
to them dissolved in some menstruum, the evolution of carbonic 
acid from the interior of the earth may be expressly intended 
to fulfil the latter object, and thus perhaps be essentially con- 
nected with the earliest dawn of life, constituting, as it were, 
the first link in the chain of vital actions. 

The same subservience of destroying agencies to the _—_- 
of reproduction may be seen in the formation of tuffs and tra- 
vertinos, which are caused by the deposition of matter previ- 
ously dissolved by carbonated springs; and if we reflect on the 
nature and uses of these deposits, we shall, in this instance also, 
be led to regard the volcanic action from which they would 
—_ in many cases, perhaps in all, to arise as an instrument 
of positive good, inasmuch as it has substituted for the materials 
which have been removed, other strata better adapted for the 
uses of man, as being more calculated for the purposes of 
building, agriculture, and the like. 








* See a Memoir by Mr. Lyell, in the Geol. Trans. vol. ii. new series, on a recent 
Formation of Limestone in Forfarshire. There are also some ingenious views with re- 
ference to this subject in a Memoir lately published by Monsr. Adolphe Brongniart. 
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Art. Il.—History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to 
Modern Times, &c. By Isaac Taylor. London. 1827. 


"THE wide diffusion of education in Great Britain, has given 
birth to a distinct and valuable kind of authorship, almost 
unknown to our ancestors. If we look back on English litera. 
ture as it existed before the publication of the Spectator, we 
find the learned addressing themselves on learned topics almost 
exclusively to those of ‘kindred minds and similar pursuits. 
Addison, his coadjutors and imitators, undertook, like Cicero, 
to make science and philosophy fashionable, if not popular, 
among their countrymen. But it was long subsequent to the 
age of the British Essayists, that the definite division of literary 
labour now alluded to, was recognised and permanently esta- 
blished. In the present age the original discoverer of truth, 
and the man of learning writes as heretofore for his fellow- 
inquirers, and books are still published as far removed from 
vulgar capacities, and as entirely the privileged walk of the 
initiated few, as when Bacon or Locke or Hooker wrote. All 
the. difference is that the researches of the learned are in the 
present day re-modelled by a new race of authors, whose office 
it is to act as interpreters between science and ignorance—to 
clear away from the + sa inquiries of the sage and the erudite 
scholar, all that renders them unfit for unlearned and undisci- 
plined minds; and the excellence at which authors of this class 
aim, is so to accomplish their purpose, that as little damage as 
possible may be suffered by the re-modelled article. 

Hence the very popular and useful succession of dialogues 
on all the rah 6. of natural science, and even of politics and 
morals, in which Mrs. Marcet and others have contrived to 
make multitudes partakers of knowledge, which without such 
aid, must still have been a mystery to them. With this object 
even more decidedly in view, the Society for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge, and the Editors of the Family Library, are issuing 
their periodical supplies of science and literature ‘ made easy,’ 
and adapted at once to the capacity and the purse of all but the 
very poorest, or the utterly uninformed. 

Mr. Taylor must not suppose, that we mean to disparage his 
talents as an author, or the particular specimen of them, now 
selected for review, in assigning his work to this latter class of 
literature. The writer who can estimate the relative value of 
truths discovered or facts ascertained, who knows how to fix on 
the more important, and connect them with remote results, and 
who can, lastly, express the combined views so obtained in a 
way which shall be generally intelligible and instructive, has 
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performed feats of intellectual power, which may well be put in 
comparison with the most vigorous display of mere original 
thinking. We distinguish the artist who copies the works of 
the old masters, from him who infuses their characteristic graces 
into a piece of his own, so that the vulgar, although insensible 
to the merit of the antique, shall relish its transferred beauties 
in his modern conception and execution; while the connoisseur, 
who recognises the imitation, only feels his knowledge of the 
original refreshed and improved by it. Such a literary artist is 
Mr. Taylor. He is an interpreter of learning—if the term may 
be allowed us—not perhaps for the mechanic and day-labourer ; 
for his book in form, style of printing, and price, claims a place 
among more aristocratical works; but still the office he assumes 
is that of making numbers familiar with a branch of knowledge 
which has long been locked up, accessible to a very few, in the 
ponderous and forbidding folios of Montfaugon, and some others, 
not more accessible, and attractive to ordinary readers. In part, 
indeed, the Life of Caxton by the society above alluded to, 
occupies his ground; and other popular works may be men- 
tioned as conveying particular portions of the knowledge he un- 
dertakes to make common. But whilst others—as far at least 
as we have noticed—have been contented with a simple exhibi- 
tion of the rich ore so collected from the mines where it lay 
buried; Mr. Taylor has contrived to issue his ready-moulded 
for use, and with its stamp of value affixed. This he does by 
connecting the whole inquiry with a question, very obvious 
indeed, but which possibly not every one even of our educated 
readers may be ready to answer; although it is impossible 
for any to avoid feeling that he ought to be provided with an 
answer. 

The question is one of this kind. We will suppose, on the 
table before us, some eight or ten books, ancient and modern, 
Whilst we are writing, together with some modern English 
books, there is a volume of Herodotus, one of Cicero de Officiis, 
and some other classical works. Let the reader, with these books 
before him, be asked these questions by some forward school-boy, 
How do you know that Herodotus wrote that history? How do 
you know that Cicero was really the author of this treatise ? How 
are you sure that either these or the other works which lie there 
with them belong even tu the age to which respectively you assign 
them? We pretend not to say, how many would be unprovided 
with the satisfactory proof, but we are sure that many will feel 
indebted to the pages of Mr. Taylor’s book for giving a concise 
and luminous display of the process to be resorted to. 

To many, indeed, the need of having a ready answer provided 
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may not seem very obvious. They may allege that with respect 
to the authenticity of one body of ancient authors, the sacred 
writers, abundant instruction is afforded in all shapes, and suited 
to all capacities. Who in the present day, that has enjoyed any 
education, can be wholly unacquainted with the arguments of 
Lardner and Paley and Less, with the outline at least of a series of 
proof formed out of examination of manuscripts, quotations from 
Fathers, and a comparison of scripture with profane history and 
with itself? On the general diffusion of this knowledge respect- 
ing the canon of scripture, and the actual and proper application 
of it, we shall forbear to remark for the present; but whatever 
be the state of the case, it is this very limitation of our studies 
to this one department that Mr. Taylor complains of, and as it 
seems to us, very reasonably. In his own words his argument 
is this— 

‘ As the facts on which this proof depends are of the same kind in 
profane, as well as in sacred literature, and as the same principles of evi- 
dence are applicable to all questions relating to the genuineness of an- 
cient books, it is highly desirable that the proof of the genuineness of 
the sacred writings should be viewed in ifs place, as forming a part only 
of a general argument, which bears equally upon all the literary remains 
of antiquity. For it is only when so viewed that the comparative 
strength and completeness of the proof that belongs to this particular 
case can be duly estimated; and when exhibited in this light it will be 
seen that the integrity of the records of the Christian faith is substan- 
tiated by evidence in a tenfold proportion more various, copious, and 
conclusive, than that which can be adduced in support of any other 
ancient writings. So that if the question had no other importance be- 
longing to it than what may attach to a purely literary inquiry, or if only 
the strict justice of the case were regarded, the authenticity of the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures would never be controverted till the entire body 
of classical literature has been proved to be spurious. 

‘ Many, perhaps most persons, in perusing works on the evidences of 
revealed religion, are apt to suppose that the sacred books only, or that 
these books more than any others, stand in need of laboured argumenta- 
tion in support of their authenticity: while, in truth, these books, far 
less than any other ancient writings, need a careful investigation of their 
claims ; for the proof that establishes them is on all points obvious and 
redundant. Indeed this very redundancy and variety of evidence, espe- 
cially if it happens to be unskilfully adduced, may actually produce: dis) 
fusion and hesitancy, rather than affirmed conviction in unpractised 
minds. And this perplexity is perhaps increased by the very idea of the 
vast importance of the subject. Thus it may often happen that those 
very facts which, if compared with others of a similar kind, are suscep- 


tible of the most complete proof, are actually regarded with the most 
distrust.’ 


It is with the professed view, then, of correcting this partial 
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consideration of the authenticity of scripture, so detrimental, it 
would seem, to its just claims, that Mr. Taylor undertakes to 
make the ordinary reader acquainted with and interested in the 
general history of manuscripts, with all their constituent parts 
or characterising accidents. He sets before him (and the sur- 
vey, we must own, is made interesting as well as instructive) a 
brief account of the materials of ancient books, from the rude 
leathern roll to the manufactured papers of Egypt and the East ; 
and of the instruments of writing, comprising inks and pens of 
all denominations; and explains concisely and well the applica- 
tion of these points of knowledge to the question of an ancient 
author’s authenticity. 

With the same object, he touches on the office and character 
of the copyists—those inglorious benefactors of mankind, who 
while all Christendom slumbered, were occupied in providing 
oil for the lamps of learning and religion, half unconscious of 
the greatness of their calling. In the list of those who have 
deserved well of mankind, who, shall we say, have stronger 
claims than they? And yet they exhibit the solitary instance 
of a class of men, whose common services will be recognised, 
wherever civilization and knowledge spread, without one single 
individual being enrolled among the famous of the earth. It is 
owing, perhaps, to this want of individual fame, that so little 
attention has ever been awakened to all that is worthy of notice 
in their history, their labours, their habits, their place in society, 
and the cities and monasteries ennobled by their art. All his- 
torical record, indeed, must fail of commanding general interest, 
which exhibits no prominent individuals for the excitement of 
our personal sympathy. Divest the most splendid historical 
picture of this biographical relief—those objects which divert 
the mind from the class to the individual, from the scene to the 
actors, and it becomes wearisome : 

we dvdév Eorw dure mUpyoc, bure vate 

Epnpog advdpor py Evvocxowwrwy Eow. 
We are not content with the detail of conquests achieved, and 
empires transferred; we crave acquaintance with statesmen, and 
heroes, and monarchs—it is human nature we must see. How 

" even to the lovers of literature and science, would be a nar- 
rative of the progress of fiction or philosophy, did not a series 
of names from Homer to Milton, from Archimedes to Newton, 
impart a social glow to the —_— which would else be like 
traversing a brilliant saloon deserted by its guests, or a magni- 
ficent city in which the busy hum of men was unheard. In 
tracing the progress of any useful art, of manufacture or agri- 
culture, it is still the inventors and improvers, it is man which 
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calls forth our liveliest feelings, our emulation, our praise, our 
embodied estimate of the pursuit. There is a spell in the 
names of Arkwright and Wedgewood that operates on that 
same range of human sympathies, which Virgil of old addressed 
in behalf of the homely theme of his Georgics. 

Ipse, nemus linquens patrium saltusque Lycei, 

Pan, ovium custos, tua si tibi Menala cure, 

Adsis, O Tegeze favens ; oleaque Minerva 

Inventrix ; uncique puer monstrator aratri 

Et teneram ab radice ferens, Silvane, cupressum. 

Among the copyists there are no selected individuals, no 
names, real or fictitious, to attract the inquirer to the class, or to 
the scenes of their exertions; and if ever their history becomes po- 

ular, it will probably be owing to some historical novel, which 
it may serve to adorn with much that would be new and pleas- 
ing as a by-path of ancient life and manners. What information 
Mr. Taylor has selected respecting them, turns chiefly on the 
most important view which can be taken of them, their probable 
fidelity. And yet with respect to the sacred era most 
material point affected by the argument—the history of the 
copyists is not of very great moment; because the best proof of 
their fidelity in this department arises from a test that renders 
all other considerations almost superfluous—the comparison, 
namely, of a great many independent manuscripts. 

In our author’s sketch of the general grounds on which a 
question of authenticity turns, is of course included some 
mention of the value of quotations made by cotemporary or 
succeeding authors; and also of the evidence to be derived 
from an author’s language. Both points are judiciously handled. 
His remarks on the latter topic we shall give entire, partly as a 
fair specimen of the clear and forcible way in which he disposes 
of the various portions of a comprehensive argument; and 
partly because to this head belongs an important branch of 
Christian evidence which we cannot refrain from particularly 
noticing. 

‘ A language is at once the most complete, and the least fallible of all 
historical records. A poem or a history may have been forged, but not 
a language. The bare circumstances of its existence, though it may 
long have ceased to be colloquially extant, proves in substance all that 
history can communicate. “Tt we possessed only a complete vocabular 
of an ancient language, and were to digest the mass in accordance wit 
an exact principle of synthesis, we should frame a model of the people 
who once used it, more perfect than any other monument can furnish : and 
here we need fear no falsifications, no concealments, no flatteries, no ex- 
aggerations. The precise extent of knowledge and civilization to which 
a people have attained—nothing more, and nothing less, is marked out 
in the list of words of which they have made use. 
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‘ A language, if we might use the comparison, may be called a cast, 
taken from the very life; and it is one which represents the world of 
mind, as well as the world of matter. The common objects of nature— 
the peculiarities of climate—the works of art—the details of domestic 
life—political institutions—religious opinions and observances—philo- 
sophy, poetry, and art—every form and hue of the external world, and 
every modification of thought, find in language their representatives. 

‘ Having therefore a complete knowledge of any language—that is to 
say, of the words of which it consists, we possess a mass of facts by 
which to judge of the claims to authenticity of every work in which that 
language is embodied. And if, in addition to a knowledge of its voca- 
bulary, the laws of its construction, and the nicest proprieties of syntax 
and of style are known ; and if, moreover, the changes that have taken 
place from age to age in the senses of words, and in modes of expression, 
are ascertained, we have ample and exact data with which to compare 
every book that pretends to antiquity and genuineness. From a writer 
who employs his native language must be expected that he should con- 
form to its standing usages; that he should bend, more or less, to the 
peculiarities of the age in which he writes; and that his vocabulary 
should fairly include that compass of words which his subject demands, 
and which the language affords. 

‘ It is true that such a degree of skill in a dead language may be ac- 
— as may enable a writer to use it with so exact a propriety as shall 

eceive, or at least perplex, even the best scholars. But the difficulty of 
avoiding all phrases of later origin, and all modern senses of those words 
which are continually passing from a literal to a metaphorical meaning, 
is so great, as to leave the chances of escaping detection extremely small. 
Yet, as such a chance still remains within the range of possibility, this line 
of evidence cannot be reckoned absolutely conclusive, but must only be 
employed as subsidiary to the other evidence that bears upon questions 
of authenticity. 

‘ The minute changes which are continually taking place in most lan- 
guages, and the history of which, when known, serves often to. ascertain 
the date of ancient books, are of two kinds; namely, those which result 
necessarily from actual changes in the objects represented by words, and 
jae which are mere changes in the use and proprieties of language 
itself. 

‘ Language being a mirror, reflecting all the communicable notions of 
the people who use it, every mutation in the condition of the people 
must bring with it either new terms or new combinations of words; and 
as the particular circumstances which introduce such additions or altera- 
tions are often well known, their occurrence in an author may serve to 
fix the date of the book with little uncertainty. 

‘ There is also a progression in language itself, independent of any 
alterations in the objects represented by words. Whenever a vocabulary 
affords a choice of appellatives, even for immutable objects or notions, 
the caprices of conversation or of literature, affectation or excessive re- 
finement, will, from time to time, occasion a new selection to be made. 
In all those terms, especially, which either bring with them ideas too 
familiar to accord with the proprieties of an elevated style, or which are 
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in any degree offensive to delicacy, there will take place a continual, and 
sometimes even a rapid substitution of new for old phrases; not because 
the new are in themselves more dignified, or more pure than the old; 
but because, when first introduced, they are aul by gross associa- 
tions or vulgar use. 

‘ Every language, therefore, of which copious specimens are extant, 
and of which the progress is known, contains a latent history of the 
people through whose lips it has passed, and furnishes to the scholar a 
series of recondite dates, by means of which literary remains may almost 
with certainty be assigned to their proper age. This sort of evidence 
bears the same relation to the history of books, which that derived from 
the successive changes known to have taken place in the mode of writing 
bears to the history of manuscripts. It is of a subsidiary kind, and from 
its very indirectness often deserves peculiar attention.’ pp. 388—42. 


To the New Testament, in common with all ancient writings, 
the above argument founded on the character of its language is 
applicable, and has fogeenty been most ably applied. In its 
deviations from classical purity—in the introduction of He- 
braisms, Cilicisms, Latinisms, in short, in all the many corrup- 
tions of the Hellenistic dialect, the scholar recognises with some 
degree of certainty the age and place to which our can 
assigned, independently even of all corroborating evidence) 
particular questions, too, in the solution of which this ki 
criticism forms a valuable auxiliary are many, and some of thei 
of moment. The historical and traditional statements, for in- 
stance, of the part which St. Paul or St. Mark took in the com 
“apna of the New Testament, become much more convincing, 

y considering the gospel of the one, and the epistle of the other, 
in reference to the peculiarity of language which the condition 
of each writer would lead us to anticipate. Explanation of par- 
ticular passages also is furnished, by the nice discriminations 
drawn between the Greek language so circumstanced, and the 
phrases and words familiar in more purely classical authors. 
All this is a kind of criticism, which is applicable to the New 
Testament in common with other ancient writings. But this 
criticism does, after all, leave untouched the most important 
source of evidence discoverable in the language and authorship 
of the New Testament. Besides, the phrases and forms of ex- 
_ which indicate the country or the age of the authors— 

esides the Hebraisms, Latinisms, and other idiomatic characte- 
ristics of time or place—there are phrases far more striking 
which are peculiar to these writings as Christian writings. Now 
this evangelical phraseology, these terms and phrases which dis- 
tinguish the authors of the New Testament from all profane 
authors, are, for the most part, obvious allusions to the historical 
facts of the Christian religion. They bear witness not to the 
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age or country of the authors, but to the facts which gave birth 
to those new ideas of which they are the expression. More 
than fifty, perhaps more than an hundred such peculiarities may 
be instanced. For example, ‘ the offence of the cross,’ ‘ the 
faith,’ ‘ the truth,’ ‘ ‘ustified,’ ‘ saved, * redeemed,’ ‘ beloved,’ 
are all phrases which, in the sense they are used in the New 
Testament, must have been, without the historical key, as unin- 
telligible to the cotemporary Hellenist, as to a scholar of any sub- 
sequent age. ‘hey were coined, or rather stamped anew with 
their current meaning by the continual effort which was made to 
express new truths, new ideas, among persons in whose minds 
such truths, such ideas were overwhelmingly predominant. 
Without this supposition, indeed, the strange meaning given to 
so many expressions is unintelligible and unaccountable. To 
the Christian writers, and to them only, these are the habitual 
and unpremeditated expression of thoughts to which they were 
daily giving utterance. And yet nothing can be conceived more 
difficult to forge or feign than such a distortion of ordinary lan- 
guage, even by an individual—by a society it is impossible. 
Tyranny could not force it on any body of men; because, how- 
ever compliant they may be, they would be incapable of con- 
forming, merely because they were willing to effect the change. 
That change must be the spontaneous result of a poverty of 
expression, that poverty of expression the result of a new class 
of ideas presented to the mind, absorbing the attention, and 
demanding vent in language. 

The character of these evangelical phrases is very remarkable. 
Let the Christian—let the infidel examine them, and the one no 
less than the other, must acknowledge that they have had their 
origin in the facts alledged to have taken place in the life of 
Christ, and in the first progress of his religion—nay more, that 
they had their origin principally in the miraculous events. Be- 
liever and infidel must alike admit this; and neither, if he re- 
flects on the stubborn process of forming and changing lan- 
guages, will doubt that they who so ror these phrases, so 
habitually used them, must have believed and must have dwelt 
with the intense interest of sincere and thorough convinction on 
the facts which gave occasion to their use. Christians who in a 
subsequent period have inherited this phraseology, are by the very 
circumstance the less sensible of its force as evidence:— they require 
to be reminded that the evangelical forms of expression which 
first infected the Hellenistic Greek of the apostles, and have since 
been transferred from thence into the languages of all nations 
which have received their testimony, were the result, and could 
only have been the result of belief in the historical events nar- 
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rated in the gospels, accompanied with an intensity of interest, 
such as the reality of those events alone could have inspired. 
Here then is a monument in evidence of Christianity, erected by 
eye-witnesses in the very earliest stage of its existence—a monu- 
ment which no hands but theirs could have fashioned, and of 
materials which defy imitation—a monument which time has not 
impaired, although it has somewhat obstructed our free and easy 
contemplation of it, and, which is still left, in its main features, 
accessible to all, intelligible by all. Other views of the style 
and language of the New Testament may require the skill and 
learning of the scholar; but the Christian who knows no 
language but his own, no book but his bible, may by common 
reflection, discover much of the peculiarity alluded to, and find 
in it a kind of evidence, which, as far as it goes, it is impossible 
to gainsay; and which goes so far, as to prove, that the Apos- 
tles and first Christians who used that phraseology, must have 
been thoroughly and habitually convinced of, and most power- 
fully affected by, the facts alleged to have taken place in gospel 
history, and among these the miracles. 

Some apology is due for so far quitting our author, as to pursue 
his meen on language, considered as furnishing a test of au- 
thenticity, into a view of the New Testament phraseology, 
which is connected rather with the truth of the sacred narratives 
than with the authenticity of the sacred writings.’: But as Mr. 
Taylor has not elsewhere introduced the topic in: his. wide and 
svalttierlons survey, we have been unwilling to leave unnoticed 
an aspect of Christian evidence, which is at once important, and 
for the reason which was assigned, almost wholly unnoticed. 
We shall now return to his arrangement, and from the consider- 
ation of the grounds on which the authenticity of an ancient 
writing rests, proceed with him to the principles, by which an 
author’s credibility is to be ascertained. 

The question then is, supposing the work to be genuine, 
that is, the real production of the age and author professed, 
what are the steps by which we are to ascertain whether it be 
worthy of credit. And here, of course, the field of inquiry be- 
comes narrowed, and limited to historical documents, or to an- 
cient books, considered only so far as they are historical; 
whereas the aoe principles apply equally to works of ima- 
gination or philosophy. 

At the same time, it is necessary to point out one exception, 
which must accompany the above assertion—it is the case of the 
apostolical epistles, and of the historical works of holy writ, as 
far as they contain matter not historical. The credibility of 
Aristotle or Plato, while delivering rules of conduct, is a point 
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about which the reader need not concern himself. The wisdom and 
the morality of the rule, not the credibility of the wrtter, is the 
matter to be considered. But when an author professing inspi- 
ration gives rules of conduct, his credibility then affects the cha- 
racter of those rules, quite as much as it would the character of 
any fact, which he might relate. ‘There is indeed one assertion 
of fact involved in every rule so delivered, on the truth of 
which depends, if not all the value of the rule, all its divine 
authority, that the writer, namely, is under the control of 
inspiration. Every command, precept, or maxim, set forth by 
a sacred writer, (no special exception being made by that wri- 
ter,) conveys an a assertion of the fact, that God has sug- 
gested or sanctioned it. Hence arises a wide difference between 
the evidence to be demanded for scriptural, and for profane au- 
thorship ; a difference which our author has failed to perceive, 
with reference not only to this portion of his argument, but-in 
another branch of the subject which will be adverted to by and 
bye. With regard to the point of view now before us, it is clear 
that the Scriptures require to be supported by more evidence than 
— writings of a corresponding description. In the class, 
or instance, to which the apostolical epistles would be assigned, 
the epistles of Cicero or Pliny, would require no proof of credi- 
bility, further than any statements of facts contained in them 
might call for it: the apostolical epistles, on the contrary, would 
require the most accurate proof for every assertion of doctrine 
likewise. So too the admixture of ethical and didactic matter in 
historical documents, would stand on a very different footing in 
the two cases. Now all this combined with the improbable 
character of miraculous facts, constitutes a ‘claim for evidence in 
the case of the sacred writers, infinitely greater than can be de- 
manded for any class of authors besides. Evidence enough we 
have, as every true believer will thankfully acknowledge; but 
there is no waste in the divine economy of it, and few, very few 
of those perhaps, who are the best qualified, and the most ready, 
to acknowledge that the proofs are sufficient for a candid and pa- 
tient, and humble mind, have not also felt that they are not su- 
perfluously abundant. Thorough conviction of the truth of 
Christianity is in more cases than is generally supposed, arrived 
at through gradations of scepticism, suppressed no doubt by the 
general view of improbability in the conclusions of the infidel, 
and still more by that humble and patient candour which alike 
forbids hasty assent and hasty dissent. 

In order to determine the credibility of an author, the points 
to be considered are—1. His character and qualifications, both 
moral and intellectual. 2. The means of information he pos- 
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sessed. 3. The time and circumstances of the first publication 
of the work. These may be termed points of intrinsic evidence, 
and require to be qualified by the nature of the facts affirmed, 
or the apparent influence of prejudice, personal or national. 
The other branch of inquiry is directed to what is external or 
corroborative—namely, the agreement of the narrative in ques- 
tion with evidence derived from other sources. The two inqui- 
ries are obviously distinct, and it would have added to the per- 
spicuity of the arrangement, to have divided them accordingly, 
instead of making the several heads :—qualifications of historians, 
means of information—time and circumstances of publication— 
independent evidence, &c., all alike and in the same degree sub- 
divisions of the general argument. 

To begin with the question of internal credibility. An his- 
torian’s credibility depends on the means of information which 
he possesses combined with his integrity. If he wants the 
latter, he may designedly mislead others; if he wants the for- 
mer, he may do so by being himself misled. The difference 
between the case of historians, cotemporary with the events nar- 
rated, and those who have compiled from former documents, or 
gathered up the reports of tradition, creates only different cases 
to which the above principle is applicable. On the means of in- 
formation possessed by the ancient historians, there is a passage 
which we cannot forbear quoting, as it gives a very judicious 
view of the compensation which the state of ancient society af- 
forded the historian, for the want of those literary documents 
which confine the labours of modern historians almost exclusive- 
ly to libraries and archives. It is a view which will be not the 
less new to many, because its truth is recognised as soon as stated. 


‘ Every city of the ancient world, where civilization had made any pro- 
gress, was crowded with columns, statues, busts, monuments, inscriptions, 
by which every memorable event, and every illustrious personage, was 
perpetually presented to the regards of the people, and retained in their 
recollection. To visit a city, to pace its public ways, to enter its temples 
and its halls, was to peruse its history. The meanest citizen, even a 
child, could conduct the inquisitive stranger through the streets, and ex- 
plain to him these memorials of the past. It is difficult for us to form an 
adequate notion of the extent to which the histery of each people was fa- 
miliarized to them by these means, or how much the living conversed 
with the dead, and identified themselves with whatever was heroic or wise 
in preceding times. These public monuments, when collated with the 
public records, and explained by the public voice, furnished historians 
with the most abundant oun and so great was the importance at- 


tached to them, that there are instances in which historians made long 
journeys for the express purpose of examining the sculptures of a city, 
whose history they had occasion incidentally to mention.’ p.p. 121---122. 
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We equally subscribe to the justice of the following remarks 
on the qualifications of an historian. 

‘ Although, to a certain extent, the genius or talent of an historian 
may be held to vouch for his veracity, yet it is also true that a writer may 
possess a sort of genius which must bring his fidelity under suspicion. 
If, for example, he continually indulges his taste for scenes of splendour, 
or terror, or extraordinary action, or loves to exhibit images of magnani- 
mity or wisdom, surpassing the ordinary reach of human nature ; if his 

rsonages are heroes, or if he seems pleased to find occasions on which to 
Sagley his command of the nervous eloquence of vituperation, we may 
well conclude that he has too much genius to be simply exact or calmly 
just.’ p.p. 15---16. 

It is scarcely possible to read the above remark, without feel- 
ing how strongly and how peculiarly it applies to the writers of 
the New Testament. Theirs is a history of miracles, the histo- 
rical picture of the scene in which the Spirit of God was pour- 
ed on all flesh, and signs and wonders, visions and dreams, 
were part of the essentials of their narratives. How is all this 
related ? With the same absence of high colouring and extrava- 
gant description with which other writers notice the ordinary oc- 
currences of the world: partly no doubt for the like reason, that 
they were really familiar with miracles; partly too because to 
them these miracles had long been contemplated only as sub- 
servient measures to the great object and business of their minis- 
try—the salvation of men’s souls. On the subject of miracles, 
the means to this great end, they speak in calm, unimpassioned 
language; on man’s sins, change of heart, on hope, faith, and 
charity ; on the objects in short to be effected, they exhaust all 
their feelings and eloquence. Their history, from the narrative 
of our Lord’s persecutions to those of Paul, the abomination of 
the Jews, embraces scenes and personages which claim from the 
ordinary reader a continual effusion of sorrow or wonder, or in- 
dignation. In writers who were friends of the parties, and ad- 
herents of the cause for which they did and suffered so great 
things, the absence of it is on re Sa grounds inconceivable. 
Look at the account even of the crucifixion. Not one burst of 
eg or sympathy mixes with the details of the narrative. 
Stephen the first martyr is stoned, and the account comprised in 
these few words “they stoned Stephen calling upon God, and 
eying Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” The varied and immense 
labours and sufferings of the apostles are slightly hinted at, or 
else related in this Ey, and frigid way. “ d when they had 
called the apostles, and beaten them, they commanded that they 
should not speak in the name of Jesus and let them go.” * 
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“ And there came thither certain Jews from Antioch and . 
Iconium, who persuaded the people, and having stoned Paul, 
drew him out of the city, supposing he had been dead. How- 
beit, as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up, and 
came into the city; and the next day he departed with Barna- 
bas to Derbe.”* Had these authors no feeling? Had their 
mode of life bereaved them of the common sympathies and sen- 
sibilities of human nature? Read such passages as St. Paul’s 
parting address to the elders of Miletus; the same apostle’s re- 
commendation of the offending member of the Corinthian Church 
to pardon ; and, more than all, the occasional bursts of conflicting 
feeling, in which anxious apprehension for the faith and g 
behaviour of his converts, is mixed with the pleasing recollec- 
tion of their conversion, and the minister and the man are alike 
strongly displayed; and it will be plain that Christianity exer- 
cised no benumbing influence on the heart. No: their whole 
soul was occupied with one object, which predominated over all 
the means subservient to it, however great those means might be. 
In the storm, the pilot’s eye is fixed on the headland which 
must be weathered; in the crisis of victory or defeat the gene- 
ral sees only the position to be carried, and the dead and the 
instruments of death fall around him unheeded. On the salva- 
tion of men, on this one point, the witnesses of Christ and the 
ministers of his Spirit, expended all their energy of feeling and 
expression. All that occurred—mischance, persecution, and mi- 
racle—were glanced at by the eye of faith only in subserviency to 
this mark of the prize of their high calling, as working toge- 
ther for good, oo all exempt from the associations which would 
attach to such events and scenes, when contemplated by them- 
selves, and with the short-sightedness of uninspired men. Mira- 
cles were not to them objects of wonder, nor mischances a sub- 
ject of sorrow and lamentation. They did all, they suffered all 
to the glory of God. 

Independent and corroborative evidence, as opposed to that 
just considered, is arranged under the following heads :—the re- 
mains of the general literature of the nations of antiquity—chro- 
nological documents or calculations—permanent ommeihint and 
physical facts—permanent institutions, usages, or physical peculi- 
arities of nations—existing monuments of art. There is so much 
which has stronger claims on our notice in the close of this book, 
that we can only pause to notice the last of these topics, on which 
the author has displayed more taste and spirit, than may be expect- 
ed from the general object and character of his work. In itself in- 
deed, there is no feature in all antiquity so generally and variously 
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attractive as the fine arts. They form the rallying point where the 
antiquarian, the poet, the painter, the historian, and the philoso- 
pher, all meet as on common ground; combining the same elements, 
according to the pursuits of each, into a dream of fancy, a voucher 
of fact, or a philosophical view of men and manners. The fol- 
lowing contrast of Egyptian and Grecian art, illustrates the way 
in which ancient historian’s credibility may be tried, and his 
statements checked, from this source. 


‘The Egyptian architecture is distinguished, perhaps beyond that of 
any other people, by its subjection to the law of uniformity, and by the 
apparent aim of the artist to vanquish the imagination of the spectator by 
an aspect of sublimity ; the sentiment of awe was the intention ; bulk and 
sameness were the means. 

‘ This character of Egyptian art, which prevails almost without excep- 
tion in all the existing remains, comports well with the idea of an absolute 
subjugation of the people beneath a system of religious and civil despotism. 
But it has a remarkable significance, when considered in connection with 
the peculiar nature of the worship to which these temples were devoted. 
While we gaze with wonder and awe at the massy buttresses of these 
structures, at their towering obelisks, at their long ranges of columns, 
formed as if to support the weight of mountains, and at the colossal guards 
of the ‘portico, we have to recollect that these temples were the conse- 
crated palaces of crocodiles, of cows, of ichneumons, of dogs, cats, or apes. 
It seems as if, for the purpose of effecting the most complete degradation 
of the popular mind, the superstition had been framed from the vilest 
materials it was possible to choose ; while, to enhance and secure its in- 
fluence, a nobly-imagined art combined every element of awful grandeur. 
The imagination was seduced by a show of sublimity, in order that the 
moral sense might, the more effectually, be trodden in the dust. 

‘ We pass by the mathematical ornaments, and the vegetable imita- 
tions of the Egyptian architecture, which besides being admirably ima- 
gined and executed, are all in perfect harmony with the general taste of 
the buildings. But the character of the human figures attached to many 
of the temples, demands a passing notice. 

‘ Not a few of these human figures exhibit a high degree of excellence 
within certain bounds ; these bounds are a strict adherence to the national 
contour and costume, (neither of which could have been preferred by artists 
who had seen the people of Europe and Asia), and a rigid observance of 
architectural directness of position. In a very few extant examples, the 
artist so far transgressed the rules imposed upon them, as to prove that 
they had the command of attitudes more varied than those they ordinarily 
exhibited ; indeed, it is contrary to all analogy to suppose, that so much 
executive talent should exist along with an incapacity to give life and va- 
riety to the figure. The Chinese, who as artists are much inferior to the 
ancient Egyptian sculptors, ordinarily pass far beyond them in the range 
of action and position which they give to their human figures. If a taste 
so rigid had belonged to the first stage of art, it must, unless otherwise 
restricted, have soon admitted amelioration. ‘The artists of a second age 
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would have sought reputation by venturing beyond the limits to which their 
predecessors were confined. 

‘ It seems then hardly possible to explain the frozen uniformity exhi- 
bited by the Egyptian sculptures, except by supposing that art, like every 
thing else, was the slave of a perfect despotism. 'The human forms sup- 
porting the porticos or roofs, all stand and look as if in the presence of 
superior power. Freedom of position, or an attitude of force, of agility, 
or even of inattentive repose, or any indication of individual will, would 
have broken in upon the idea of universal subjection. The master of 
Egypt must not look upon forms that do not speak submission. 

‘ And yet there is an air of serenity (though not such as springs from 
the consciousness of personal dignity) but such as tends towards gaiety, 
in almost all these sculptures: the look is altogether servile ; but it is 
unrepining, and seems to express acquiescence in that immutable order 
of things which transferred the rights of all to one. 

‘ That such a condition of the social system as this actually existed in 
the times when the Egyptian temples were reared, cannot be possibly af- 
firmed merely on the grounds above mentioned ; but if, amidst the ill- 
founded encomiums bestowed upon the Egyptian institutions by ancient 
historians, there may clearly be traced the indications of a state of unex- 
ampled subjection to fixed modes of action in the social, religious, and 
political systems of the people, the existing monuments of their architec- 
ture and sculpture must be acknowledged to accord well with these indi- 
cations. If this accordance is thought to be fanciful, let it be attempted 
to associate our notions of the Grecian people and their institutions with 
the Egyptian architecture and sculpture.—-No one could for a moment 
entertain together ideas so incongruous. 

‘ The Grecian architecture, though its elements were evidently derived 
from that of Egypt, may be contrasted with it in almost every point. The 
people to whom these comparatively diminutive, yet perfect structures 
belonged, manifestly were not the masters of boundless wealth: but their 
intelligence so much exceeded their resources, that they at once reached 
the ultimate point of art, which is to induce upon its materials a new 
value, so great that the mere cost of the work is forgotten. In surveying 
the Egyptian temples, we wonder at the wealth that could pay for them ; 
in viewing those of Greece, we only admire the genius of the architect 
who imagined them, and the taste of the people who admired them. 

‘The plains of Greece are burdened by no huge monuments whose 
only intention is to crush the common feelings of a nation beneath the 
weight of one man’s vanity; but temples, the property of all—temples, 
free from the chararacters of gloom and of ferocity, adorned the whole 
face of the country. 

‘ A more striking point of contrast cannot be selected than that pre- 
sented by a comparison of the human figures (above-mentioned) attached 
to the Egyptian temples, with those that decorate the Grecian architec- 
ture. The Grecian caryatides asume the utmost liberty, ease, and variety 
of position, which may comport with the burdensome duty of supporting 
the pediment: they give their heads to the mass of masonry above them, 
not with the passiveness of slaves, but with the alacrity of free persons. 
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The Egyptian figures stand like the personification of unchanging dura- : 
tion; but of the Grecian, one might think, that they had just stepped 
from the merry crowd, and were themselves pleased spectators of the tes- 
tivities that are passing before them.’ pp. 166—171. 

All that is requisite for ascertaining the authority of any his- 
torical document, pretending to have been transmitted from an- 
cient times, is comprised in the rules for deciding, first, on the 
genuineness of the document, next, on the credibility of the au- 
thor. But besides these rules, Mr. Taylor has added some brief 
axioms on the general question of historical evidence ; and follows 
them up with some concluding remarks on the relative strength of 
the proofs on which gospel and profane history respectively are 
supported. We have already offered some remarks on Mr. Taylor’s 
error, with respect to the latter question; and as the axioms 
themselves will lead to all further consideration of it which is re- 
quisite, to these axioms we shall limit the remainder of our re- 
view. ‘They are five in number, each followed up with a few 
remarks by way of explanation or illustration; both axiom and 
demonstration very concise, but on the whole, containing more 
indication of a philosophical and logical mind, than any portion 
of the work. 

The first axiom is thus stated :— 

‘ Facts remote from our personal observation may be as certainly 
proved by evidence that is fallible in its kind, as by that which is not 
open to the possibility of error.’ p. 179. 

‘ A person, for example,’ he observes, ‘ receives letters from several of 
his friends in a neighbouring town, informing him that an extensive fire has 
just happened in that place, by which the greater part of the inhabitants 
have been driven from their homes:—presently afterwards a crowd of the 
sufferers, bringing with them the few remains of their furniture, passes 
his door :—his friends arrive among them, and ask shelter for their fami- 
lies ;—the next day, the papers contains a full description of the cala- 
mity. But human testimony is fallacious :—and it more often happens 
that men lie, than that towns are burned down :*—there is not one of all 
those who have reported the fact whose veracity ought to be considered as 
absolutely unimpeachable ;—many of them deserve no confidence ;—and 
as for the public prints, they every day admit narratives altogether un- 
founded. 

‘ This sort of scepticism on such a» occasion, if it is supposable, could 
be attributed only to a degree of mental imbecility, not much differing 
from insanity. In other words, this degree of evidence is such as leaves 
no room for doubt in a sound mind, although the material of which it is 
composed, if we may so speak, is in itself fallible, and although all the 
parts of it, separately taken, might be rejected” pp. 179, 180. 

The principle so laid down and illustrated, is not the less pro- 
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found and valuable, for the unambitious plainness with which it 
is stated and exemplified. Indeed, when stated thus, one can 
scarcely believe that it could ever have been so obscure to the 
most ordinary minds, as to leave room for the foundation of the 
most inutile argument which scepticism ever suggested against 
a record of miracles, to be built on an opposite principle. And 
yet, such is we know, the very principle of Hume’s celebrated 
argument against the reception of any testimony in support of 
alleged miracles. A very ingenious and entertaining little pam- 
phlet was published while the events of Buonaparte’s momentous 
career were exciting a stirring interest in every bosom, in which 
the principle exposed by Mr. Taylor is applied, to disprove the 
reality of all the events of his reign, and the very existence of 
the chief personage himself. It was entitled, in allusion to 
Hume’s own work, and Horace Walpole’s reply, ‘ Historic 
Doubts ;’ and contains a more perfect elucidation of Mr. Tay- 
lor’s proposition, than the limits of his work would have allowed, 
had his genius led him to adopt the same lively method of de- 
tecting logical fallacies. 

His own brief illustrations are, however, very good; and we 
regret to find them followed up by a passage betraying a false 
view of the essential difference ean mathematical and moral 

roof. 

‘ The difference,’ he observes, ‘ between the proof obtained by mathe- 
matical demonstration, and that which results from oral or written testi- 
mony, is not that the latter must always, and from its nature, be less 
certain than the former; but that the certainty of the former may be ea- 
hibited more readily and by a simpler and more compact process than 
that of the other. If it were denied that the three angles of every triangle 
are equal to two right angles, an actual measurement of lines, or the 
placing of two pieces of card one over the other, would end the dispute in 
amoment.’ p. 182. 

Nothing surely but a total unacquaintance with the first ele- 
ments of mathematical science can account for so strange a state- 
ment. The truth that three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, does not in the slightest degree depend on any ex- 
periment or observation of the angles, or as he supposes, on ‘ the 
actual measurement of the lines. It is a truth involved in the 
definition of a triangle, and would not be one jot more or less 
certain, more or less proved, if no measurement had ever been 
made, no experiment or observation ever applied. Mathema- 
tical truth is in its mature totally distinct from moral; for the 
contradictory supposition is not merely, as in moral truth, false, 
but impossible, inconceivable, absurd. To assert that such a 
person as Mahomet never existed, that Snowdon is loftier than 
the Andes, or that the world has not existed more than a thou- 
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and years, are all false positions, and capable of being certainly 
disproved ; but they are not inconceivable; they are not cases 
which no change in the course of nature, or the decrees of Provi- 
dence could have altered. But to assert that two sides of a 
triangle are not greater than the third, or that in a right-angled 
triangle the square of the side subtending the right angle is not 
equal to the squares of the sides containing it, are assertions not 
only false, not merely capable of being certainly disproved, but 
self-contradictory. ‘They are truths which Omnipotence cannot 
alter, because they are involved in arbitrary assertions, and as- 
sent to them is in reality implied in those assertions. Define a 
triangle and a square, and you virtually assert all the properties 
of the triangle and the square ; and to deny any of those proper- 
ties, would be virtually asserting that a triangle is not a triangle, 
a square not a square.* 

‘ Facts remote from our personal knowledge are not necessa- 
rily more or less certain in proportion to the length of the time 
that has elapsed since they took place. p. 183. 

Obvious as the truth of this statement is, there are few princi- 
ples more commonly overlooked, in the popular estimates of 
antiquity ; and ‘we cordially assent to the importance which Mr. 
Taylor assigns to it. He attributes the ‘ illusion of the imagi- 
nation,’ which obscures it, to ‘ the indistinctness of our recollec- 
tions of infancy, and supposes, that ‘ the subsequent obliteration 
of many of the records of memory, leads us involuntarily to 
attach an idea of obscurity and of uncertainty to whatever is 
remote ii time.’ pp. 183, 184. It is more perhaps owing to the 
influence of language, which accustoms us to regard time as a 
real and positive agent. ‘Time is said to change, to destroy, to 
create, to obliterate; the poet describes it as edax rerum; the 
philosopher as mavimus omnium novator. It is only by recalling 
the mind from its every-day routine of thought, that we can 
dispossess time of its attributes; and perceive, that it is not time 
that changes the course of the world, but the agents which are 
operating in time; that it is not time which has crumbled the 
walls of Rome, or destroyed the might of its people; but causes 
which have operated during the lapse of ages; even as it is not 
the distance through which a river flows that increases its body, 
but the streams which flow into it. 

But whatever account be given of the cause of the delusion as 
it regards time, the existence of it, and its practical effects, can- 
not be doubted; nor will any one, who is at all conversant with 
the false views of historical evidence, which have from time to 
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time obtained credit, be disposed to undervalue for its simplicit 
so self-evident a statement as that ‘ whatever is well an suf 
ciently proved in one age, remains not less certainly proved in 
the next, while all the evidences continue in the same state. 
p: 184. It is indeed self-evident when stated as an abstract 
roposition, but, like many others, may be greatly obscured and 
Steam through the cause of illusion above pointed to. 

‘ The validity of evidence in proof of remote facts is not 
affected, either for the. better or the worse, by the weight of the 
consequences that may happen to depend upon them. p. 186. 
To the truth of this principle, and to the assertion which Mr. 
Taylor adds, that though so obviously true as to appear a truism, 
none is more often disregarded, we most willingly assent. In- 
deed we should extend the assertion to all principles of moral 
truth, to which, in fact, the remark equally applies, and not to 
truth involved in evidence only. Nothing is more frequent in 
the common decisions of mankind, than to admit a premiss 
until the conclusion derived from it be known, and then to reject 
it because the conclusion is unpalatable. More gross inattention 
to truth, even than this, may be often recognised. In the indo- 
lent and irrational system of feeling our way through the intri- 
cacies of life, reer of using that faculty of reasoning which 
was given as our light, we are often found judging of truths, 
however connected, separately and without reference to that 
connexion. ‘The same man will admit the premiss, and be a 
staunch opponent of some principle which flows necessarily from 
it; or else, he will hold to the conclusion, and reject the premiss, 
which is the appropriate, perhaps the only principle of proof. 
Truth, in short, is admitted by many, not because it is truth, 
not because it is necessarily allied to kindred truth, tried and 
recognised: but according as it can obtain the patronage of our 
— and favours our interests and inclinations. This is 

oubtless no i flattering picture of enlightened man, but it 
is a picture which finds but too exact a counterpart, even in 
the most enlightened ages and countries of the world. With 
respect to the truths involved in Christian evidence—the imme- 
diate subject of discussion—there can be no doubt, that the ‘ evi- 
dence of the genuineness and authenticity of the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures has, for no other reason except the conse- 
quences involved in an admission of their truth, been treated 
with a flagrant disregard of equity and common sense, to which 
no well ein be atheeal? pp 187, 188. 
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ut when Mr. Taylor, at‘ the close of his very just remarks 


on the inconsistency of infidels, and their violation of common 
equity, in this case, slides into an equally strong assertion that 
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evidence is not affected by the intrinsic improbability of the 
facts to be proved, he assumes a very different principle, and one 
which he has not done wisely, in attempting to connect as a 
necessary adjunct, with the preceding. He ought to have been 
on his guard against affording to indolent re. that mode of 
escape from the force of his argument which he has left them. 
When men find two assertions connected as if they must stand 
or fall together, their objection to the one will of course be ex- 
tended to the other. ‘T'o maintain that evidence is not affected 
by the importance of the consequences, and to assume that mira- 
culous facts in like manner require no stronger evidence than if 
the facts had not been miraculous—that the character of the 
evidence, in short, is not affected by the character of the truths 
proved—involves both assertions in the same suspicion and 
doubt. 

‘ What course,’ he observes, ‘ ought to be pursued, or which 
alternative adopted, if a case should arise wherein evidence 
intrinsically good, should seem to support a narrative palpably 
incredible and contradictory to common sense, is a question 
that may be left undecided till such a case actually presents 
itself.” Surely the course is plain, the intrinsic incredibility would 
cause just so much to be deducted from the weight of the evi- 
dence. The amount of proof which may be ample, in “a 
a of any fact or event, in itself not improbable, cannot fairly 

e considered as sufficient to establish an event which is intrin- 
sically improbable. We do, in fact, make this distinction, and 
we ought to make it, in judging the evidence of all historians. 
We readily assent, for instance, to the testimony of Herodotus, 
when pee Se in the account of the invasion of Greece, of the 
customs of the Egyptians, or of the character of the inhabitants 
of this or that place; but we demur at his account of the 
phoenix; and more, we are reasonable in demurring at state- 
ments which may afterwards prove true, if at the time their im- 
probability be greater than the evidence for them. The sceptics 
who doubted concerning some of Herodotus’ historical state- 
ments that have been since corroborated, and ascertained to be 
true, were not blameworthy for refusing to admit his evidence 
as proof, because on the same evidence they received other state- 
ments; but only so far as the improbability of those statements 
were outweighed by the evidence in their favour. And indeed 
it is precisely this which constitutes the main difficulty in moral 
reasoning. It is here that the calculation becomes complex. 
Intrinsic probability is itself to be estimated. External olen 
is also to be summed up. But the true amount which you are 
seeking, is derived from the addition of the two if of the same 
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denomination, or by estimating the ratios of the one to the other, 
if different. 'To be more explicit—If X, of whose veracity we 
have had experience, were to enter the room informing us that 
some rain had fallen during the night, and that he had been ex- 
sed to it, we should feel quite assured of the fact that rain 
ad fallen. But if that same X were to assure us that it had 
rained blood—that an earthquake had shaken down part of the 
town in which we are, we being insensible of it—or, in short, 
were to make any very improbable assertion, all that his character 
of veracity would avail would be to prevent us from actually 
rejecting the statement as false. But some corroborating proof 
we should clearly require, before we yielded to conviction. And 
very reasonably. For, although it is true, that the event 
attested could not be made more or less true, nor the evidence 
more or less faithful, yet as the case stands, we should have pre- 
sented to us, properly speaking, opposite proofs. T'he intrinsic 
improbability of any event is proof against the occurrence of that 
event. When, therefore, evidence sufficient to prove a probable 
event is applied to one improbable, there is a comparison of op- 
posed proof. The improbability is proof against it, and this is 
weighed against the proof for it. As this latter proof is suffi- 
cient to outweigh it or not—and not for the absolute independent 
strength of the proof—we grant or refuse assent. Good evidence 
is a relative idea; and the relation is not to the importance of 
the fact, or the results to which it leads, but its intrinsic proba- 
bility or improbability. 

Intrinsic probability considered as a portion of the evidence, 
either for or against a fact, will be found, we think, to belong to 
one of two kinds. If the fact or event involve the violation of 
the laws of the universe, moral or physical, then the evidence 
arises out of a consciousness of the invariableness and conti- 
nuance of those laws. It is this consciousness, that the state of 
the universe is uniformly kept up, that constitutes you at once 
a witness and a judge in the fact that is investigated. To take 
an instance. If a stranger—and the case would be stronger if we 
imagine him acquainted with the solar system—had been thrown 
among the Israelites some short time after the battle at Gibeon, 
he would have admitted, without hesitation, the whole detail of 
the fight, if he found the narrator open to no suspicion; but 
the same character of veracity would not have served to secure 
his assent, when he was told that the sun had been stayed in the 
heavens. Why not? He becomes himself a witness against 
— from his consciousness of the laws of nature being inva- 
riable. 


If the fact or event involve no such violation, then the in- 
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trinsic probability or improbability may be resolved into evi- 
dence arising from testimony or from observation. Thus, it is 
because X has promised to call on you at twelve o'clock, that 
the sound of the knocker at that hour is proof of his arrival, 
the intrinsic probability derived from the promise being so great, 
as to make that evidence which would otherwise be none. It is 
because you observe that there is no crack in the walls of your 
house, and have been insensible to the shock of an earthquake, 
that you doubt the report of one. 

On this, partly turns the greater weight of authority claimed 
for a narrator of cotemporary events. We believe him when 
uncontradicted, not only because his means of information are 
greater, but because he could not have made his statements, if 
false, without refutation. His veracity is taken into account 
only in those parts which treat of secret or obscure transactions : 
in his account of leading facts, and such as were matters of 
common observation, we believe for the fact’s sake. He could 
not, whether veracious or not, have made these statements with- 
out some refutation appearing. Nay, the apprehension of this 
would make him accurate, even if he ional not truth for its 
own sake. The falsifications of cotemporary history turn on 
the by-paths and covert recesses of the scene; and even here, 
we are in most instances put on our guard by some immediate 
reply which is provoked. Naturally indolent as we are about 
truth for truth’s sake, none may be found to vindicate its puri- 
ty, or to detect and expose its counterfeits, when after the lapse 
of a few years, its connexion with men’s passions and interests 
is loosened and gone; but in a cotemporary history the truth of 
every fact is important, not because truth 1s eal but because 
human interests and human passions are affected by it. 

Nor again is Mr. Taylor pursuing an allowable line of argu- 
ment in assuming that the question of the authenticity of the 
Scriptures, is not a question of intrinsic improbability. All 
Christians indeed are agreed that ‘the miracles recorded were 
wrought for wise and gracious purposes, and such as are accord- 
ant with every notion we can antecedently form of the divine 
character and government.” But this is precisely the point 
which an infidel would deny. It is, we fear, often owing to the 

uestion being considered in this way, that atheism, or at least 
false views of religion are fostered. ‘To begin with natural reli- 
gion, and from the principles or alleged principles of it, to de- 
cide on the claims of revealed religion, is to create a prejudice 
against all that is peculiar to revelation—all but what is called 
a republication of the religion of nature. In the creed of rea- 
son and nature, we see nothing which corresponds to, or antici- 
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pates the mystery of man’s redemption, the divine incarnation, 
the atonement, the agency of the Holy Spirit. All these doc- 
trines are unnatural and unreasonable. If he therefore who 
tries them by the standard of reason and nature, halts in unita- 
rianism, even this is more than can be certainly anticipated. 
Unitarianism is indeed itself only a stage in the progress which 
is now commenced, and is likely to be continued on to infidelity. 
Make natural religion the test of revelation, and the great doc- 
trines which characterise revealed religion are endangered. Deny 
these last—leave Christianity only what we claim to be disco- 
verable by nature, and man soon becomes a law unto himself. 

And after all, what is natural religion? Where do we find it, 
and what are its doctrines? Do we gather it from the sages of 
ancient Greece? They tell us by the light of nature, that God 
is the soul of the universe, and the absorbing principle of all 
spiritual being. Do we seek it among the more primitive and 
ruder outlaws of revelation? They destroyed the unity of God, 
and invested the divine nature with human and even brutal at- 
tributes. One age, one people will be found disagreemg in its 
creed with another; one philosophical sect in array against ano- 
ther, and both opposed to the uninitiated vulgar bso tenets 
they despised. ‘This is the scene which natural religion exhi- 
bits. Like the fabled Achamoth, it claims indeed a heavenly 
origin, and pretends to have descended from the pleroma of 
light; but is so mixed with the base terrene particles which 
have attached to it, that, left to itself it creates only confusion 
and evil. Natural religion can only be considered as the off- 
spring, often the corrupt and degenerate offspring of revelation, 
and ought never therefore to be applied to correct or reform reve- 
lation. Our conception of the Deity, from which, agreeably to 
this system, we begin to argue for the necessity of his existence, 
has originated in revelation. It is not possible that it should be 
otherwise, and the history of the Gentile superstitions amply 
confirms this assertion. When therefore we set up our natural 
conceptions of the Deity, as they are incorrectly named, in op- 
position to any portion of revelation, we are possibly correcting 
revelation, by the very notions which revelation has furnished— 
we are trying the genuineness of an original work by comparing 
it with an imperfect version. 

Surely it is more wise and prudent, as well as more honest, to 
say that the peculiar doctrines and facts of Christianity are un- 
natural and improbable, and require, as they possess, more evi- 
dence than other historical statements; instead of contending, as 
Mr. Taylor does, that the same evidence which establishes the au- 
thenticity of Anacreon or Sophocles (the former, by the way, is 
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an ill-chosen instance, for the genuiness of the writings which pass 
for his is supported by no good evidence) ought to be sufficient for 
the Scriptures, or for any work whatever, without considering its 
intrinsic character. Although it is undoubtedly true, (and the re- 
mark is highly valuable,) that the force of evidence is neither in- 
creased nor diminished by the results to which the truth attested 
leads, its force may be considerably diminished by the character of 
the event to be proved. It ought to have made no difference with 
our Lord’s hearers in their assent to the evidence which he offer- 
ed of himself, whether in consequence of admitting that he was 
the Messiah, they were to be persecuted or promoted ; it ought 
to have made no difference with the Jewish rulers, whether the 
Romans were likely to take away their power or not; but if 
they understood their prophecies to point to a temporal prince, 
yen a national religion, it did require stronger proof to establish 
his claims, than if they had recognised in him the exact person 
whom they expected. The intrinsic probability of an event or 
fact, its satailinin with the age, the country, and other circum- 
stances which attach to it, is totally distinct from the results to 
which it leads. It is as important to take into consideration the 
former, as to leave the latter out of our estimate—to leave them 
out, we mean, so far as they are made to affect the proof; for, 
it may still be inexpedient to act on a truth, although it may 
have hens satisfactorily proved. 

‘ A calculation of actual instances, taken from almost any 
class of facts, will prove that seemingly good evidence is incom- 
parably more often true than false” pp. 189. Looking only to 
the proposition so stated, it would seem to be equivalent to say- 
ing that what is likely or probable, takes place oftener than not. 
As it is afterwards explained however, the assertion amounts to 
this—that truth being natural to man, evidence will more fre- 
quently be found true than false, supposing no particular reason 
to exist for doubting it. Agreeably to this principle, all evi- 
dence should be allowed the advantage given to the accused in 
our courts of justice, of being considered true until a charge is 
made out against it. Unimpeached would have been a better 
epithet for evidence so considered, than seemingly good ; at least 
it would be more likely to carry its own explanation with it. 

On this principle it may be remarked, turns the importance 
of deciding in every question where the onus probandi rests ; 
which side is called on to vindicate the bare statement of that 
which is asserted ; on which side such a statement may claim the 
privilege which arises from truth being natural to man, and hu- 
man testimony demanding assent, unless impeached and dis- 
proved. In the controversy, for instance, which has so long 
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been carried on for, and against infant baptism; the onus pro- 
bandi lies with those who deny it, and this circumstance, to every 
impartial reasoner, decides a question which would otherwise be 
doubtful. The assertion of so many generations conveyed in 
the unbroken usages and declarations of the Church, ought,to be 
admitted as true, unless some positive impeachment be made 
good against it. 

‘ The strength of evidence is not proportioned to its simplicity, 
or perspicuity ; or to the ease with which it may be apprehend- 
ed by all persons. yp. 193. If by this be meant simply, that 
the process of proof being once comprehended and its force ad- 
mitted, the difficulty and complexity of the process cannot ren- 
der it less satisfactory, less convincing; the proposition is un- 
deniable and this is possibly all which Mr. Taylor intends to 
assert. In attempting, however, to illustrate his assertion by re- 
ference to the case of mathematical reasoning, he has again be- 
trayed a strange misapprehension of that subject, and has ex- 
posed his proposition thereby to the chance of a different inter- 
pretation—to the liability of being mistaken for an assertion, 
that evidence is equally evidence to him who comprehends the 
full process of proof, and to him who can only partially do so. 

‘In the mathematical sciences a great number of propositions are so 
simple and so readily demonstrated, that all to whom they are explained 
may be supposed to carry away an equally clear apprehension of their 
truth; but the higher departments of these sciences abound with propo- 
sitions which, though not at all less certain than the simplest axioms, are 
demonstrated by a process which it may require hours, or even days to 
pass through. And among those who actually attend to all the parts of 
such a process, there will be a very wide difference in the kind and degree 
of conviction obtained of the truth of such propositions. Some, though 
they firmly believe the demonstration to be sound and perfect, both be- 
cause they have examined, one by one, the links of which it consists, and 
because they know it is assented to by calculators more competent than 
themselves, are quite unable, either for want of habit or capacity, to com- 
prehend the demonstration; or to perceive, by a single act of thought, 
the connection of the parts, and the real oneness of the whole. They 
have walked in the dark over the ground, groping their way from step to 
step, and are satisfied that they have arrived by a right path at a certain 
point, though they cannot survey the route. pp. 193---194. 

We cannot forbear applying to this passage the remark of the 
ablest moral reasoner of antiquity, maparAnawwv paiverat, uadnua- 
ruxov re miBavodoyovvroc drodéxesOar, Kai pnropxoy amodeiterg amat- 
reiv.* To suppose that there can be any difference in the kind 
and degree of mathematical conviction, and that a demonstra- 
tion can be satisfactory to the reasoner, ‘ both because he has 
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examined, one by one, the links of which it consists, and because 
he knows it is assented to by calculators more competent than 
himself, is to institute an analogy between moral and mathe- 
matical proof, in the most essential feature of difference between 
them. He who understands a mathematical demonstration at 
all, must understand it fully; there can be no degrees of convic- 
tion. It is not, as in moral reasoning, that propositions are 
opposed, and the preference given to the one, because of the 
greater probability attached to it. Every mathematical propo- 
sition is either absolutely true or absurdly false; if demon- 
strated, its contradictory is not only less certain, but impossible. 
Again, its first principles are not derived from observation, that 
human testimony can operate at all in adding strength to the 
proof. If the reasoner understand the demonstration at all, his 
conviction is incapable of being increased by knowing, that 
Newton likewise felt the force of the reasons; and if he does not 
understand the demonstration, he may indeed assent to it, out 
of regard to Newton’s authority, but it will not have been ma- 
thematically proved to him. Human testimony has no place in 
mathematical reasoning. 

It is possible, we observed, that Mr. Taylor meant by his 
proposition, that evidence (if the process of proof be once un- 
derstood) cannot be the less satisfactory, for any complexity or 
difficulty in that process. From his mode of, illustrating it, 
however, he has, we think, subjected himself to the imputation 
of confounding in his view truth and evidence. The truth of a 
fact must be the same in all cases, but the proof, or evidence of 
the truth of the fact, is relative; and the same evidence may be 
strong to one, and weak to another. The principle is one which, 
important as it is in many questions of general history, is pecu- 
liary so in respect to the evidences for Christianity, not merely 
because of the greater consequences of belief in this subject, but 
because of the vast variety in the degree and kind of evidence, 
on which Christians of various classes believe. So much mis- 
apprehension, doubt, and, we may even add, sceptical inference 
has been drawn from the view so exhibited of the faith of the 
Christian world, that we shall be excused, we trust, for dwelling 
a little longer on so serious a question. 

Independently of the — of the topic by the particular 
passage in Mr. 'Taylor’s work, which has last come under review, 


a consideration of it seems requisite, in order to complete the 
general object proposed in a popular survey of all the external 
evidences of Christianity. After the perusal of a volume such 
as his, which, within the compass of two hundred and fifty ordi- 
nary octavo pages, professes to put the general reader in posses- 
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sion of the main data on which the genuineness of any ancient 
work rests, and consequently the genuineness of the holy scrip- 
tures, it becomes a natural, and a very serious question, how far 
these several sources of proof are accessible to the great mass of 
Christians—to whom they are evidence? Tosay, that numerous 
old manuscripts exist; that they admit of classification and date, 
and other characteristics; to speak of evidence, derived from 
cotemporary history, from the monuments of art, from national 
manners and customs; to assert, that there have been persons 
qualified for the task, who have examined duly these several 
branches of evidence, and have given a satisfactory report of that 
research, is to make a statement concerning the evidence of 
Christianity, which is intelligible indeed, but is not itself the 
evidence, not itself the proof, of which you speak. So far from 
this being the case, we cannot but feel, that the author who is 
guiding us, and pointing out these pillars of our faith, as they 
appear engraved on his chart of evidence, can himself, whatever 
be his learning, be personally acquainted with but a very small 
portion. He, and the most learned and able of his class, after 
spending a life on some individual point of evidence, the colla- 
tion of manuscripts, the illustrations derived from uninspired 
authors, translations, or whatever the inquiry be, must, after all 
(it would seem) rest by far the greater part of his faith, imme- 
diately on the testimony of others; as thousands in turn will 
rest their faith on his testimony, to the existence of such proof 
as he has examined. There is no educated Christian who is not 
taught to appreciate the force of that proof in favour of the 
genuineness of the New Testament, which may be derived from 
the consent of ancient copies, and the quotations found in a long 
line of fathers, and other writers; and yet not one in a thousand 
ever reads the works of the fathers, or sees a manuscript, or is 
even capable of decyphering one, if presented to him. He ad- 
mits the very groundwork of his faith on the testimony of 
others; and even the most learned is no further an exception to 
this case, than in the particular branch of evidence which he has 
studied. Nay, even in his use of this, it will be surprising, 
when we come to reflect on it, how great a portion must be 
examined only through statements resting on the testimony of 
others. 

Nor is it a question which can be waved, by throwing the 
weight of disproof on those who cavil and deny. It turns upon 
the use which is made, more or less, by all, of the positive proofs 
urged in defence of Christianity. Christianity is established, 
and it may be fair to bid its assailants prove, that it is not what 
it professes to be, the presumption “ak prescriptive title being 
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on its side; but Christianity does not intrench itself within this 
fortress: it brings out into the field an array of evidences to 
establish that which, on the former view of the case, its adhe- 
rents are supposed not to be called on to maintain. It boasts of 
the sacred volume having been transmitted pure by means of 
manuscripts; and by asserting the antiquity, the freedom from 
corruption, and the independence and the agreement of the se- 
veral classes of these, the Christian contends for the existence of 
his religion at the time when Christ and the apostles lived. 
Ancient writings are appealed to, and quotations from the New 
Testament adduced, which go to prove the same. Even profane 
history is made to furnish cotemporary evidence of the first rise 
of Christianity. But it is the way in which this evidence is em- 
ployed that is the point to be considered ; the question is, in what 
sense all this can be called evidence to the mass of Christians. 
All this is, in short, positive proof; and he who has examined 
manuscripts, or read the works in question, has gone through 
the demonstration ; but he who has not, (and this is the case with 
all, making a very few exceptions,) has not gone through the 
process of proof himself, but takes the conclusion on the word 
of others. Hé believes those who inform him, that they, or 
others, have examined manuscripts, read the fathers, compared 
profane history with holy writ. Can this be called reasonable 
faith? or, at least, do we not pretend to be believing on proofs 
of various kinds, when, in het, our belief rests on the bare 
assertions of others ? 

It is very important that the case should be set in its true 
light, because, supposing the Christian ministry able, and at lei- 
sure, to go dheough all the demonstration of the Christian evidence 
for themselves, the same cannot be done by the barrister, the 
physician, the professional men of whatever department, besides 
theology, however enabled by education; and then, what is to 
be the lot of the great mass of the people? They, clearly, are 
incompetent even to follow up the several steps of proof which 
each proposition would require. They take it for granted, if 
they apply the evidence at all, that these things are so, because 
wiser persons than they say it is so. In the same spirit that the 
question was put of old, ‘ Have any of the rulers believed on 
Christ ? but this people who knoweth not the law are cursed ?” 
Christians must generally, it would seem, believe in Christ, be- 
cause their spiritual rulers do, and reject the infidel’s views, 
because these people are pronounced accursed. Nays the sup- 
position of the clergy themselves having the qualification, and 
the opportunity to go through the process of proof, is only a 
supposition. They often want either or both, and it is im- 
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possible that it should not be so. The labour of a life is 
scarcely sufficient to examine for oneself one branch alone of 
such evidence. For the greater part, few men, however learned, 
have satisfied themselves by going through the “sae They 
have admitted the main assertions, because proved by others. 

And is his conviction then reasonable? Is it more than the 
adoption of truth on the authority of another? It is. The prin- 
ciple on which all these assertions are received, is not that they 
have been made by this or that credible individual or body of 
persons, who have gone through the proof—this may have its 
veight with the critical and learned—but the main principle 
adopted by all, intelligible by all, and reasonable in itself, is, 
that these assertions are set forth, bearing on their face a chal- 
lenge of refutation. The assertions are like witnesses placed in 
a box to be confronted. Scepticism, infidelity, and scoffing, form 
the very groundwork of our faith. As long as these are known 
to exist and to assail it, so long are we sure that any untenable 
assertion may and will be refuted. The benefit accruing to 
Christianity in this respect from the occasional success of those who 
have found flaws in the several parts of evidence, is invaluable. 
We believe what is not disproved most reasonably, because we 
know that there are those abroad who are doing their utmost to 
disprove it. We believe the witness, not because we know him 
ae esteem him, but because he is confronted, cross-examined, 
suspected, and assailed by arts fair and unfair. It is not his 
authority, but the reasonableness of the case. It becomes con- 
viction well-grounded, and not assent to man’s words. 

At the same time nothing has perhaps more contributed to 
perplex the Christian inquirer, than the impression which vague 
language creates of our conviction arising, not out of the appli- 
cation of this principle to the external and monumental evidences 
of Christianity, but out of the examination of the evidence itself. 
The mind feels disappointed and unsatisfied, not because it has 
not ground for belief, but because it misnames it. The man 
who las not examined any branch of evidence for himself, may, 
according to the principle above stated, very reasonably believe 
in consequence of it; but his belief does not arise immediately 
out of it, is not the same frame of mind which would be created 
by an actual examination for himself. It may be more, or it may 
be less a sure source of conviction, but the discontent is occa- 
sioned, not by this circumstance, but by supposing that it is one 
of these things that does, or ought to influence us, when in 
fact it is the other; by putting ourselves in the attitude of mind 
which belongs to the witness, instead of that which belongs to the 
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bystander. We very well know how the unbroken testimony of 
writers during eighteen centuries to the truth of Christianity 
ought to make us feel, if we had ascertained the fact by a — 
of satisfactory inquiry ; and we are surprised at finding that we 
are not in that frame of mind, forgetting that our use of the 
evidence may be founded on a different principle. 

It is partly for this reason, perhaps, that while the external 
evidences of religion are most set forth as the boast and bulwark 
of Christianity, it is to the internal that the Christian most ap- 

eals in secret for his own satisfaction and bosom-comfort. Here 
* is at home. In this department his belief is not indeed more 
reasonable, but corresponds better to the anticipations he has 
formed from the character of the evidence. He here has no 
; temptation to confound conviction arising out of one principle, 
. with a state of mind, the existence of which supposes another. 
He is himself the inquirer, and goes through the process of actual 
demonstration, knows how the conclusion ought to affect him, 
and experiences the anticipated result. He experiences here, 
what he thinks he ought to feel in regard to the external evi- 
dence, only because he has mistaken the real and proper ground 
of conviction. In the one case he employs a proof which all 
employ alike; in the other, it is a proof employed in different 
ways by different persons, and it is by mistaking the use of this 
latter to him, that he is dissatisfied with it. 'The bookseller and 
the student may have each the same library, but were the book- 
seller so unreasonable as to expect the profits of trade to result 
from’ his own perusal of his ks, or the student to expect 
learning from selling his, the mistake would be more gross, but 
not different in kind from the case of our mistaking each his 
appropriate use of the external evidences of religion. Of these 
evidences, some portion, a large portion, every Christian must be 
content to forego in their primary use—he must be content with 
the testimony that such evidence exists; some must be content, 
to view the whole of this class of proofs in this way alone. 

‘The more important is it therefore to examine accurately the 
character of the testimony on which the great superstructure of 
so much proof is built. Without such an examination, without 
ascertaining this, our belief in the evidences cannot be said to be 
reasonable; and it is to the want of acquaintance with this true 
ground of belief, that much unstable faith, much secret infidelity 
—_— may be traced. While some slight and fly from the 
consideration of proofs which they cannot themselves examine, 
to the internal evidence of the gospel, others are tempted to dis- 
miss the inquiry altogether, or to sit down in cold suspicion of 
the stability of the boasted structure. The uneducated abandon 
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the topic as beyond them; the educated are led to think that 
proof which leaves them so much on a level in their use of it with 
the unlearned cannot bear inspection, or are offended and stumble 
at a body of evidence which, in one point of view, requires a 
research incompatible with the universal claim of faith—the first 
claim of the gospel. 

And while inquiries of all kinds are daily thrown open to the 
mass of mankind; while the mechanic and day-labourer are en- 
couraged to acquire the power of examining for themselves, and 
understanding for themselves, the principles of natural science, 
and political knowledge, can the foundations of our faith pass 
unexplored, whether they form a part of the circulated know- 
ledge or not? Whether the inquiry be entered on with the 
favourable impression which a Christian education gives, or with 
the spirit of scepticism which marks the rise of national mind 
beyond its old boundaries and barriers, the ground of our belief 
in the genuineness of the sacred volume will be canvassed, and 
canvassed by a race of men taught to divest themselves of the 
technical incumbrances of learning, accustomed to have science 
and literature levelled to a sort of democratic simplicity, and 
demanding not only a detail of that evidence which the learned 
and the professional inquirer can appreciate, but that which is 
evidence to them. When this shall be the case, can the risk be 
small of appealing (as is commonly the case) for proofs of the 
— of the Christian volume, to manuscripts and extracts 

rom fathers and historians, without at the same time carefully 
pointing out how far, and in what way that evidence is evidence 
to the inquirer? Can we even now safely, not to say honestly, 
do so? To minds newly awakened to inquiry, unsatisfactory 
proof, be it remembered, is not merely idle, but mischievous; it 
is like a weapon feebly hurled at a reckless intruder, whom you 
at once provoke and furnish with the means of retaliation. To a 
mere publication of the evidences of Christianity—to such works 
as Paley’s or Less’s—or to Mr. Taylor’s own excellent book, will 
not the mechanic and the labourer of the next generation reply, 
‘ We have been accustomed in learning the principles of astro- 
nomy, politics, chemistry, &c. to have the elements of proof sub- 
mitted to us for examination; why should we be expected to 
satisfy our minds on this one subject with a bare statement, which 
affords no corresponding means of experiment? We can under- 
stand that such proofs as are described in the account of manu- 
scripts examined, ancient authors searched, and passages extracted, 
the structure of language analysed and brought to bear on the 
age and character of the scriptures—we can understand that all 
this may exist, but are we not justified in withholding our assent, 
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whilst to us all these sources of evidence are inaccessible, and 
rest only on the testimony of others ?” 

It is bor this awakened feeling of independence in inquiry, (and 
it is a feeling which is growing, and must daily grow,) that the 
display of the true claims of the external evidences of Christianit 
is Important; is, we may say, urgently important. Men of all 
ranks will expect and demand that this evidence, if evidence at 
all, should be made so to them. They must be told, that it is 
the statement of it, the testimony given to it, which they are 
properly called on to examine and believe; they must be made 
to understand that this is the only way in which the great mass 
of evidence for all history, sacred or profane, ancient or modern, 
can be applied; their attention must be directed from a vague 
consideration of the original sources of proof, to the justness of 
assenting to that testimony on which belief is claimed for the 
existence of such proofs; they must be taught, in short, to appre- 
ciate the principle, that such testimony must be edema 
so long as protestant freedom holds out a challenge to the edu- 
cated sceptics of all ages and countries to confront it, and to 
invalidate its statements. This, indeed, is one of the noblest 
privileges of our release from papal bondage. The church of 
Rome allows no sceptical declarations, and her assertions of 
the existence of all this external evidence must be admitted 
therefore on unreasonable grounds; the church of England, and 
all protestant churches, give liberty to the adversaries of the 
gospel to cavil and object ; and on this liberty is grounded a just 
requisition of assent to those statements which the adversary 
cannot disprove. Let this be our strong hold in the advance of 
free-thinking and scepticism, and it becomes strong in proportion 
as free-thinkers and sceptics are bold and busy. Providence, it 
would seem, has thus designed the efforts of the most formidable 
adversaries of Christianity to prove the most important support 
to its truth. Blindly, indeed, they accomplish this good end, 
and blindly in every age have those laboured in fulfilling the 
divine will who have most presumptuously opposed it. Like the 
Assyrian, who was the rod of God’s anger, they mean it not, 
neither do their hearts think so; like the Jews taking counsel 
against the Lord and his Anointed, they are fulfilling God’s will, 
and contributing to his glory, although through ignorance they 
do it. 
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Arr. III.—Journal of a Voyage to Peru: a Passage across the 
Cordillera of the Andes, in the Winter of 1827. By Lieut. 
Charles Brand, R. N. London, 1828. 


Not many years have elapsed since we were nearly as ignorant 

of the lands to the westward of Buenos Ayres as we now 
are of Timbuctoo and the course of the Niger. ‘To the dim and 
doubtful lights afforded by vague chronicles, were we indebted 
for partial glimmerings, exciting curiosity rather than imparting 
information. Time, however, that universal and salutary inno- 
vator, by an eventful series of circumstances, has at length raised 
the veil, and given a clue whereby enterprising travellers may 
now traverse these immeasurably spread wilds, and speed their 
way with comparative facility between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. ‘To Humboldt we are chiefly indebted for modern 
accounts of this heretofore terra incognita. With a great 
intrepidity and perseverance seldom paralleled, he explored these 
singular regions, and excited a spirit of enterprise which has 
proved the fruitful source of many a successive narrative. Of 
these, it would be unpardonable to pass over Captain Head’s 
Itinerary without particular commendation. ‘The same ground 
had been trodden by Caldcleugh; who, attached as he was to the 
embassy at the Brazilian court, might reasonably be supposed 
to have had access to means beyond the reach of casual intruders 
on the soil. In fact, his work is by no means deficient in infor- 
mation, and even had it not been followed up by other documents, 
the world would have had no right to plead ignorance as to the 
face of the country and general habits of the inhabitants. But 
there is a want of elasticity about this work, which, notwith- 
standing its fair portion of merit, must, we fear, for ever preclude 
it from becoming popular ; and we much doubt whether it is ever 
taken down from the shelf to which it was consigned after its 
first perusal. 

‘ Few playful thoughts degrade the solemn style, 
Not one light sentence claims a transient smile.’ 

To Mr. Miers we are also indebted for a very detailed work, 
containing much valuable matter; but we seek for it as gold is 
sought for in the mines of Potosi. Laboriously and heavily we 
travel over his descriptions, as he himself did over the ground 
he observed, in an old coach with crazy wheels, held together by 
lashings of raw hide, and supported on bars of iron instead of 
springs. Not so, however, speed we with Captain Head. Once 
embarked in his little busy, bustling book of adventures, we are 
urged along through every page with an almost breathless 
interest and rapidity. We cannot leave him for a moment till 
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we find ourselves at his journeys end. Even then we took 
leave of him with feelings akin to those which men experience 
when they are about to part, probably for ever, from those 
accidental companions in life’s journey, who by their liveliness 
and good humour leave behind them a twilight of cheerfulness 
which relieves the gloom of succeeding days of weariness or 
suffering. 

It would be unfair, with these strong impressions, to establish 
a comparison between Lieutenant Brand’s Journal and that of 
Captain Head. The book before us is written in the plain style 
of an intelligent naval officer, whose only aim is to convey the 
result of his observations, as a matter of fact, which from its 
novelty may amuse the reader, or serve to increase our knowledge 
, of distant countries. Criticism is indeed disarmed by such 
honest and candid avowals as the following :— 

‘ To the character of a literary work, this Journal has no pretensions ; 
for it was written in haste from day to day, during very rapid journies. 
Every scene described was written on the spot; and circumstances have 
since prevented me from arranging these hasty sketches in a form more 
worthy the public attention. I trust, however, that it will be found to 
contain a faithful account of the various difficulties a traveller has to 
encounter in crossing the Continent of South America in the winter 
season; and I hope that the kind indulgence so generally extended 
towards a first Bree ey will not be withheld on the present occasion.’ . 

Leaving England on the 23d April, 1827, Lieutenant Brand 
arrived at Rio Janeiro in forty-four days, which, estimating the 
distance at about 4500 miles, gives an average of 100 miles per 
day ; -a prodigious rate of sailing, considering the fickle nature 
of the elements a navigator has to deal with. 

There is, in the narrative of the voyage, a pleasing incidental 
mention of the general behaviour of the crew. Thoughtless as 
is the general character of British sailors, we believe that, under 
judicious management, few classes of men are more susceptible 

of religious feelings, or more easily led to the adoption of orderly 
and respectable habits. To the credit of the commander of the 
vate Lieutenant Snell, not an offensive word, not an oath was 
reard on board: and during the performance of divine service, 
‘the very great attention paid by the crew’ was such as to attract 
the attention of every passenger. 

That the eye of an Englishman on landing in a country where 
slavery is tolerated, should be painfully rivetted on the display 
of this inhuman practice, isnatural enough. Accordingly, in the 
very page which mentions his landing at Rio Janeiro, we find 
our author venting his feelings at the horrors of a slave-market. 

‘The first flesh-shop we entered contained about three hundred 
children, male and female ; the eldest might have been twelve or thirteen 
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years old, and the youngest not more than six or seven. The poor 
little things were all squatted down in an immense wareroom, girls on one 
side, and boys on the other, for the better inspection of the purchasers ; 
all their dress consisted of a blue-and-white checked apron tied round the 
waist ; and but for their being separated, it was impossible to distinguish 
boys from girls. It was a novel, but painful sight to see so many 
children torn from their parents and homes for such a purpose. Poor 
things! they were chattering, laughing, and playing with each other, as 
if perfectly happy. As long as they remained together, my friend 
informed me, they were always so; but when they began to sell off, in 
roportion as their numbers decreased, so their spirits fell, till at last they 
ar dull and sullen. No wonder, poor wretches! The smell and 
heat of the room was very oppressive and offensive. Having my pocket 
thermometer with me, I observed it stood at 92°. It was then winter; 
how they fare at night in the summer, when they are shut up, I do not 
know, for in this one room they live and sleep, on the floor, like cattle 
in all respects. In the next store there were about fifty boys, of a 
different nation from the children: they were not in such good spirits as 
the little ones, probably feeling the loss of their companions, and not 
knowing why or wherefore they had left them, or fer what purpose they 
remained behind; some might have been separated from their fathers, 
mothers, brothers, or sisters, now gone, they knew not where. The next 
store contained fewer still, about eighteen or twenty, most of them men, 
and four or five women ; these displayed misery in the extreme. Some 
were sitting silent and i pensively awaiting their doom like 
oxen at the slaughter, to go—they knew not whither!’ p. 13. 

Leaving the noble harbour of Rio, our traveller coasted to 
iainied, and in twelve days landed at Monte Video, at rather 
an inauspicious moment for setting out on a journey ; for now a 
Brazilian army occupied the foreground and the Banda Oriental 
to keep the Buenos Ayreans in check : deserters in the meanwhile 
from both parties, hovering on all sides to make the most of any 
luckless, wayfaring personage who might fall into their clutches. 
The tender mercies of these irregular troops may be estimated 
by the account given of the regulars, men of ‘ a most terrific and 
wild appearance : they were all mounted on half wild horses, no shoes or 
stockings, with tremendous large spurs fastened to their naked heels by 
strips of hide; their long black hair hung down their backs, huge black 
mustachios, red caps, and blue ponchos lined with red, underneath which, 
as they gallopped too and fro, appeared a brace of pistols in front, and a 
large long knife stuck behind ; added to all this, they carried a sabre and 
blunderbuss: those that had not the latter, had old muskets, fowling- 
pieces, &c. Upon the whole, they had much more the appearance of an 
armed banditti, than patriots fighting for the liberties of their country.’p. 22. 

The lasso is now a term so familiar to the European ear, that 
its marvellous effects are no longer questioned. As it is curious 
to know its power in a variety of circumstances, we shall make 
no apology for describing the mode in which it is used for the 
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urpose of marking horses, a ceremony of as much consequence 
in South America as our sheep-shearing in England. 

‘They (the horses) are all driven into the corral, which is generally 
repaired for the purpose. On the entrance being guarded by two peons, 
several enter with their lassoes, which they keep whirling round their 
heads to frighten the animals, end make them gallop round; (for they 
never throw while a horse is still ;) and while the amimal is at full speed, 
they throw at the fore legs, which instantly brings him to the ground, 
head over heels, with amazing force. Without giving him time to rise, 
a peon jumps upon his neck, holds him fast by the ears, while another 
applies the red hot iron to the affrighted animal, which is then released.’ 

The march of intellect has not made much progress in amelio- 
rating the accommodation for man and horse. The inns, if hovels 
can be so called, compared with which an Irish cabin in Con- 
naught would be a luxurious residence, are as detestably filthy 
and uninviting, as in the days of our earliest travellers in South 
America. We will not, by quoting the author’s own words, encou- 
rage the growing bad taste which misleads travellers into minute 
descriptions of disgusting objects. It is enough to say, what 
will be believed without much earnest asseveration, that having 
passed the remains of the Brazilian camp, ‘ which had all the 
appearance of numerous pig-styes,’ Lieutenant Brand was a 
ed to sleep in a room infested with some of the most intolerable 
results of filth. 

The rapidity with which a passenger flits from ene of these 
stages to another at average intervals of seven leagues, is the 
only counterbalance for the endurance of such very serious an- 
noyances. At Las Vacas, about twenty miles from Buenos 
Ayres, the party availed themselves of water conveyance, but 
with no great increase of comfort. 

‘ On calculating the time of tide, at three in the morning we started, 
and stood across for the banks to keep out of their way; the wind and 
rain increased, and we had not advanced many miles before the boat 
struck several times on these dangerous banks; at length, by press of sail 
we got her over. 1 sat with the compass between my knees, anxiously 
watching our progress; it came on to blow half a gale of wind; she 
shipped so much water, that it kept us constantly baling. Never shall I 
forget how anxiously we all looked for daylight, for we scarcely knew 
where the tide had swept us. At length it dawned upon ten as uncom- 
fortable beings as can well be imagined: miserable and wet to the skin, 
cramped up m an open boat, out of sight of land, without knowing where 
we had drifted, blowing already half a gale, with every appearance of its 
increasing to a severe one.’ p. 32. 

However, they succeeded in course of time, after being finally 
fired at by Admiral Brown’s blockading quadron, in reaching 
Buenos Ayres. After a short stay in this capital, Lieutenant 
Brand and his companion having arranged with two Spanish 
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gentlemen for a seat in a hired carriage, the party at length were lo 
launched on the Pampa districts. Like all other observers, our w 
author particularly notices the admirable mode of harnessingthe | =, 
horses ‘ by a long piece of hide rope, with a toggle at the end | a 
of it, which is put through a ring attached to the saddle, so | = p 
that the horse draws entirely on one side and by the girth, but i 
has the convenience of being let go at a moment’s notice, should 

he become restive and unmanageable, which is frequently the f 


case. The advantages of this method were subsequently veri- P 
fied, when galloping the carriage up the bank, on emerging from I 
a deep swamp. The instant the vehicle was upset, ‘ the peons, } 
says Lieutenant Brand, ‘ cast off, and were to our assistance in t 
a moment.’ Captain Head gives a clearer and more detailed ac- 
count of this mode of harnessing. ‘ The horses draw by the 
saddle instead of the collar, and having only one trace instead 
of two, they are able on rough ground, to take advantage of } 
every firm spot; where the ground will -_ bear passing over 
once: every peon takes his own path, and the horse’s limbs are 
all free and unconstained.’* 

We have been rather minute in these details, from a convic- 
tion that the adoption of this practice would be in many cases 
far preferable to our own. In the horse artillery for instance, 
and in every service where simplicity and dispatch are requisite, 
the single trace has great advantages. It will be obvious, that 
in draft the forces will act at the angle most proper to make 
them central, and every effort of the animal in swerving will add 
to its powers; that all danger of throwing the leg over the out- 
ward trace is removed, and that finally, that in extreme cases, a 
whole team may be disengaged in an instant. We understand 
that some experiments exhibited in this country, have met the 
approbation of competent judges. 

Within a few miles of Buenos Ayres, the vast plains of the Pam- 
- expand like a smooth sea, extending to the foot of the Cordil- 
eras over a space of about nine hundred miles, and to the north 
and south, over a surface calculated by Miers at no less than 
130,000 square miles. ‘There are several peculiarities in this 
singular district, well worthy the attention of every observer 
of natural phenomena. In regard to its productive powers, 
Captain Head divides it into three distinct regions. The 
first and nearest to Buenos Ayres, is covered for 180 miles with 
clover and thistles ; the second, extending for 450 miles, is clothed 
with luxuriant grass: and the third, reaching to the base of the 
Cordilleras, exhibits more or less the appearance of a grove of 
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* Captain Head. p. 46. 
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low trees and shrubs, the whole pretty generally interspersed 
with numerous swamps and saline lakes. Of these lakes the 
Lagunas de Guanacache to the N. W. are of prodigious extent, 
and for the most part connected with each other. It would seem 
by the uniform flatness of the Pampas, which, as Miers remarks, 
is scarcely ever interrupted by any undulated ground, that these 
Jains must be the slow and undisturbed deposits of an incum- 
bent ocean, though by no means formed at the same period, 
since they are not all uyion the same level, and more elevated ta- 
ble lands are to be found in the mountain ranges. The surface 
however of the Pampa plains immediately under our considera- 
tion, is not a dead level, there being a gradual dip'to the east- 
ward, or rather to the south by east. In this respect they 
bear a remarkable resemblance to the steppe lands of Russia, 
the vast deserts of central Africa through which Park first dis- 
cerned the majestic Niger ‘ glittering to the morning sun, and 
flowing slowly to the eastward ;’ and as far as we are informed, 
to the sandy wilderness of eastern Turkestan, through which, 
flowing from Kashgar, a mighty river meanders till it meets the 
western boundary of the yellow sea in the Gulph of Petcheli. 
The Pampas ‘bear another resemblance to the steppes, which, 
to the southward of Woronetz, are, according to Clarke,* a 
plain ‘ without a stone or pebble.’ Miers also remarks as a cu- 
rious circumstance, that ‘about two miles to the eastward of 
Barranquitos,’ he picked out of the sand a small fragment of 
quartz, about the size of a hazel nut—this being the ‘ first 
pebble or stone of any sort’ he had seen since leaving Buenos 
Ayres. Weregret our inability to give the respective elevation 
of these table-lands of the old and new world; for from such 
data some interesting results might be derived resp.cting the 
uniform flow. of simultaneous waters over the face of the earth. 
Another remarkable division in these plains is characterized by 
the prevalance or absence of moisture. We know indeed of no 
spot in the world under the influence of an atmosphere appa- 
rently so identical, in which the effects are so widely diversified. 
For instance, while in one part the traveller who sleeps under 
the canopy of heaven is exposed to dews or damps which soak 
poli through every rag of covering or clothing, actually 
saturating the very boots with humidity, and animal substance 
becomes putrescent in an incredibly short space of time; in ano- 
ther, he who slumbers on the sod, runs a chance of resting there 
for ever as a dried mummy, the process of desiccation being so 
rapid, that the fluids are absorbed before decomposition can 
commence. No other change is here made by death than a 
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withering of every soft substance, which leaves the skin in a sort 
of leathery state, and the whole carcass light and buoyant beyond 
conception. We are aware that a similar phenomenon occasion- 
ally takes place in the African deserts, and even in European la. 
titudes. But here the effect must in part at least be attributed 


to high temperature. In the deserts of Africa, the height of 


temperature is inconceivable. 

‘ The scorching heat of the sun,’ says Park, ‘upon a dry and sandy 
country, makes the air insufferably hot: the ground is frequently heated to 
such a degree, as not to be borne by the naked foot, and I have often 
felt the wind so hot, that I could not hold my hand in the current of air 
which came through the crevices of my hut, without feeling sensible pain’ 

Even in the southern parts of Spain, we can speak to a fre. 
quent rise of many degrees above a hundred; whereas in the 
Pampa districts, the thermometer seldom ranges above 80. The 
preservation of dead animals must consequently be almost en- 
tirely attributed to the absence of moisture. A curious instance 
of this desiccating power is mentioned in p. 89. 

‘ Many carcases of mules strewed our path, just where they had died 
on the journey ; and it was surprising to see in what a state of preserva- 
tion they appeared ; some seemed as if they had wef died the previous 
day. On examining them, the skin was, as it were, baked, but adhered 
to the bones, leaving a mere skeleton covered with skin, so that I could 
with ease lift up any one of them in my arms, being so very light.’ 

These appearances of dead bodies occur also in other parts 
of South America. In 1687, Wafer, an English surgeon, hav- 
ing landed at Vermejo in Peru, marched about four miles up a 
sandy bay, all which he says was covered with bodies of men, 
women, and children, which lay so thick, that a man might, if 
he would, have walked half a mile and never trod a step off 
a dead human body. The appearance was that of persons who 
had not been above a week dead; but if you handled them 
they proved as dry and light as a sponge, or a piece of cork. 
They were the remains of a tribe of Indians, who, rather than 
fall into the hands of the Spaniards, had dug holes in the sand 
and buried themselves alive. The men, as they now lie, have 
with them their broken bows, women their spinning-wheels and 
distaffs with cotton yarn upon them.* 

The accuracy of these statements is corroborated by Captain 
Head.+ The fact of lightness recorded by Lieutenant Brand is 
certainly very remarkable, but by no means improbable. Even 
in living subjects, under peculiar circumstances of fatigue and 
abstinence, particularly from liquids, the weight of the body will 





* Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America. p. 166. 
+ Page 142. 
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be wonderfully reduced. It may be recollected that in Riley’s 
African Narrative, he states the weight of his companions on 
their reaching Mogadore, at an average of forty pounds each. 
Now, although we cannot but suspect some exaggeration in the 
case, we have good evidence before us that a consumptive patient 
can be reduced to seventy pounds weight; and therefore, under 
the influence of causes more powerful than the silent encroach- 
ments of disease, Riley’s party may have approached that almost 
incredible state of emaciation. 

The character of the inhabitants of the Pampas, shut out as 
they are from intercourse with civilized society, is, as might be 
expected, a patchwork of vice and virtue; alternately arising 
from the peculiarities of their life and situation. Under a deli- 
cious climate, little can be expected in the way of comfort within 
doors; since it is perfectly indifferent to the inhabitants whether 
they repose under the vault of heaven or the roof of their cabin. 
In observing the habits of these and all other savages, (for in fact 
the Pamperos deserve not the name of civilized beings,) we can- 
not avoid the mortifying conclusion, that man, by nature, is a 
very dirty animal. The Esquimaux in the north, the New Hol- 
lander ‘in the south, the Hottentot in his kraal, and the Gaucho 
in his hut, all equally delight in filth, and turn its consequences 
into a pastime for their superabundant leisure. Hospitality, how- 
ever, and that frequently accompanied by urbanity, is their 
redeeming good quality. 

Another virtue, usually associated with independence, stands 
recorded in their favour. Though no compulsion on earth will 
rouse them to exertion, they have a sympathy with the soft 
coercions of human kindness, of which, if a prudent traveller 
makes good use, he will rarely fail to accomplish his end. 

‘IT wish,’ says Captain Brand, ‘ our countrymen possessed half their 
politeness ; give way a little to their humour, and they may be made any 
thing of.”* Again, ‘Their good qualities are very conspicuous ; treat 
them civilly, they will always return it in kind far beyond what may be 
expected ; ‘a cigar presented in due season, and with a proper degree of 
politeness, will effect more than all the harsh words you can give them, 
for they will not brook it; and why should they? Living as free and 
independent as the wind, they cannot and will not acknowledge superiority 
in any fellow-mortal’ + Again, ‘ As to bribery, they have no idea what 
it means, and do not understand it. t Often have I read in their intelli- 
gent countenances, all that their pride would speak, when offered money 
to do any thing; seeming to say, “ No! I'll do it for you, but I won’t 
take your money for it.’ Should we find more than this in civilized 
England ?? § 

We heartily wish we could find as much. 





*P. 43. + P. 73. t P. 280. § P. 281. 
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With respect to the vices of the inhabitants of the Pampas, it 
is but fair to state, that many of them may be traced to the de. 
graded state of a religion which certainly, on the wide continent 
of America, appears utterly divested of every thing which might 
give it a claim to the name of Christianity. Here and there 
indeed a stray flower excites our sympathy, and makes us lament 
that where there is a soil of such promise, so few among the 
gospel labourers with whom the country abounds, should be found 
true to their charge. That we are not uncharitable in this 
remark we shall give proofs anon, when, having travelled over 
the plains, we pause amidst the population of the capitals. But 
whatever may be the redeeming virtues of the Pamperos, cruelty 
is certainly their besetting sin; and although Lieutenant Brand 
has, while utterly condemning the practice, attempted occasion. 
ally a few exculpations, we fear our verdict must be, guilty on 
every count. If a pig is to be driven to its herd, an urchin with 
a lasso drags the resisting animal at his horse’s heels till life 
seems extinct.* If a sheep is to be killed, away goes another 
half-grown brute on his wild horse, speedily returning full 
gallop ‘ with the poor animal trailing on the ground, fastened by 
the hind legs, literally strangled with dragging along the ground.’ 
But what are their sufferings compared with those which the 
wretched horses are doomed to endure? 

‘ They lace the loads on as if the horses were made of iron ; frequently 
have I seen two men, with their feet against the horse’s sides, drawing 
the rope of hide till it has literally been hid in its belly, and the poor 
animal would stand and cough with pain: they then fasten one horse to 
the other’s tail, one peon leads the foremost, while another rides behind 
with a long hide whip, which is incessantly applied without mercy.’ + 


The first horse that carried our traveller’s luggage from Buenos 


Ayres, dropped instantly the load was taken off its back, and no 
doubt never rose again. A fortunate prejudice preserves the 
females of the equine race. A long established notion, derived 
from the chivalrous age of Spain, makes it disgraceful to ride a 
mare. When therefore it becomes useless by age or accident, it 
is slaughtered without any wanton cruelty, that the carcass may 
be nia as fuel. 

We have mentioned the forlorn state of a traveller’s lodging ; 
we wish we could give a better account of his board. The best 
appetite may indeed be palled by the cookery the traveller has 
to witness. The sheep stands before him alive; in another mo- 


ment the palpitating limbs are roasting, and must be eaten whilst | 


life may be imagined to be lingering in them. Should beef be 
preferred, a reeking collop of bullock’s flesh is drawn from be- 





* See Head, p. 35. t P. 48, 
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neath the saddle, baked and stewed by the peculiar power of a 
hard ride upon it. ‘The water is often stagnant, brackish, or 
muddy, and right glad you may be to find it in any state what- 
ever. Paraguay tea seems the great luxury, though the wood- 
cock fashion of taking it by suction is not the most agreeable. 

‘ Paraguay tea is much esteemed, and by no means disagreeable. The 
only part I disliked about it was sucking from the same tube as my com- 
anions, who were not very nice as to cleanliness. It is made by putting 
the herb in a small gourd, containing about half a pint of water; sugar is 
added, and then drank by sucking through a silver tube, which is passed 
from one to another without ceremony.’ * 

To the secluded tenantry of the Pampas, literally speaking, 

‘ Life doth little more supply, 
Than just to look about them, and to die.’ 

What are the wants and luxuries of civilized life, for beings, to 
whom a poncho, and junks of raw beef are all and every thing, 
and to whom, when easily provided with these, existence has no- 
thing more to offer? Time and space seem to them equally va- 
lueless; things of which they take no account. It cannot be 
said that the former is noted by its flight; for days, weeks, months, 
and years appear to these sons of the desert, one and the same 
point of existence; and what are our puny calculations of dis- 
tance, compared with those of men who, placed five hundred 
miles from the nearest physician, do not conceive themselves too 
far for assistance in case of need ? 

Under such circumstances, speed in travelling is a natural 
consequence: it has besides the advantage of being the best pre- 
vention against robbers. As Indians and Monteneros are at all 
times hovering about for the purpose of waylaying travellers, 
‘the best and most secure way of avoiding them is by riding at 
that rate which would prevent them (should they get informa- 
tion) from being able to overtake you.’ p. 283. A further reason 
is, that this rapidity, which after all does not average above ten 
miles an hour, is best suited to horses who have no intermediate 
pace between a gallop and a walk. Captain Head indeed, who 
cannot express ‘ the delightful feeling of freedom and inde- 
— which he enjoyed in galloping without clothes, on a 

orse without a saddle,’ may be a case-hardened exception; but 
we suspect, that nine-tenths of the riders, who day after day 
cover from one hundred to one hundred and twenty miles of 
ground, will with every precaution, and a stout pair of buck- 
skins to boot, be found severe sufferers. But even these eques- 
trian labours, with all their inconveniences, are Paradise itself, 
compared with the lot of the luckless passenger, who unwittingly 
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trusts to wheels instead of hoofs, cutting his way through gigan- 
tic thistles, high grass, and brushwood; floundering through 
sloughs, or jolted in ruts, far beyond the cognizance of surveyors, 
or the salutary operations of turnpike acts. 

We cannot quit the flat country, without some further allu- 
sions to its staple commodities, horses and oxen; for to them are 
the owners indebted for food, furniture, and speed. We have 
mentioned the use to which the bones and flesh of mares are ap- 
plied; to the hide, whatever be the animal, the Pamperos are 
under further obligations. 

Do they want a granary ? 

‘ They sew the legsof a while skin up, and fill it full of corn ; it is then 
tied up to four stakes, with the legs hanging downwards, so that it has the 
appearance of an elephant hanging up; the top is again covered with 
hides, which prevent the rats getting in. In stretching a skin to dry, 
wood is so scarce in many parts of the Pampas, that the rib bones are 
carefully preserved to supply its place, and used as pegs to fix it in the 
ground.’ 

Is a new-born infant to be cradled ? 

* A square sheepskin is laced to a small rude frame of wood, and sus- 
pended like a scale to a beam or rail.’ 

And lastly, is a wretched bird caught >—Gentle reader, weep 
for its fate. 

‘ The poor little parroquets, which are very numerous, and generally 
made prisoners when caught alive, are sown up in a box of hide, with 
a small round hole cut in it, just large enough to let its head out for eat- 
ing, with scarcely room to turn. Its reign in these small prisons is very 
short, being soon suffocated from its own dirt and want of air ; for clean- 
ing them out, they never dream of.’ p. 75. 

On the 16th day, after leaving Buenos Ayres, (a journey much 
beyond the usual average, which is commonly from nine to ten 
days,) the party reached Mendoza at full gallop, having travelled 
at the rate of nearly sixty miles a day— 

‘ The peons spurring the poor horses ii the blood absolutely ran from 
their sides. This, in the opinion of our travelling companions, was thought 
very fine indeed.’ p. 71. : 

It seems, our author’s fellow-travellers, two brothers, natives 
of Mendoza, had purchased an English carriage, and now, for 
the first time probably, was such an article from the Old world 
to enter one of the great cities of the New. On the road it had 
excited its quantum of admiration. 

‘ Every wretched post-house we stopped at, a description of the carriage 
was given, a general survey held, the door opened and shut, the glasses 
let up and down half a dozen times, very much to the amusement of the 
simple gauchos, who stared with astonishment.’ p. 76. 

But in Mendoza, it reached the acme of its glory. Its price 
had been gradually advanced, for not being very particular 
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‘ with regard to veracity, though it had only cost 2000 paper 
dollars or shillings, it increased to the amount of 3500 dollars.’ 

Had the Magi from the East visited this city of the West, 
with overflowing treasures, they could not have been hailed with 
more cordiality and exultation than the two brothers, loaded as 
they were with snuff boxes, watches, rings, and fans, and ‘ much 
resembling hawking pedlars in England. The watches, trum- 
pery as they were, were shown as ‘ chronometers, bauble paste 
~~ as diamonds, and fans smeared over with silver spangles 
and stars, were represented as very superb, and in high request 
among the ladies of Mendoza.’ p. 77. 

Curiosity was roused to an unheard of pitch, and a dinner- 
party to which our Englishmen were invited, was looked forward 
to as the consummation of earthly enjoyment. At length— 

‘ The day of days arrived ; the carriage was flying about the town with 
a couple of mules, to bring all the ladies to dinner, in order to meet the 
foreign gentlemen. We were all seated higgledy-piggledy at table, dish 
after dish came in; every one helped themselves, no carving was re- 
quired, being all made dishes. The master of the house was walking 
round the room with his coat off, very comfortably smoking his cigar, and 
between every fresh dish, of which there were some thirty or forty, the 
ladies amused themselves with eating olives soaked in oil, and the colonel, 
(one of the military pedlars,) to prove that he understood foreign manners 
and customs, got the ladies one after another to ask the foreign gentle- 
men to drink wine with them, which was no small ordeal for us to run 
through. After these half hundred dishes, came the sweets; then the 
gentlemen’s flints and steels were going, the room soon filled with smoke, 
and the ladies retired to dress for the ball.’ p. 78. 

But our pages warn us to quit these festivities, and prepare 
for performing ‘ a very different dance over the mighty Andes, 
now stretching close to the town, appearing a huge mass of im- 
penetrable snow, towering most solemnly aloft, as if in attempt 
to reach heaven itself.’ p. 80. 

Seated in an arm chair, on elastic seats, and reclining on 
an inflated cushion, “tis pleasant to read of such mighty things, 
but formidable indeed is the task of encountering the perils which 
environ their approach. Day after day, more and more unfa- 
vourable reports of the state of the mountains arrived; ‘ many 
lives had sbeaily been lost, and owing to the road being so 
blocked up with snow, no courier or communication had been 
received from Chili for five weeks, so that we were entirely 
ignorant of the state of the passes.’ p. 81. 

Assuredly the first sii oan at Villa Franca, where by the 
by it is before stated that the wife of M. Mier was delivered 
of a son and heir, afforded little in the way of exhilaration. It 
consisted of ‘a miserable hovel, built of mud, sticks, and stones; 
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the roof at this time was nearly off, and the gusts of cold wind 
came rushing down the mountain into the frail habitation, scat- 
tering the dust and dirt upon us as we lay shivering in bed.’ (p. 
86.) Nevertheless, it proved a Clarendon hotel compared with 
others yet beyond. On ascending for some hours, a table land 
called the valley of Uspallata spread itself to the foot of the 
mountains, and here the mighty Cordillera broke upon the 
view in all its awful magnificence, covered with snow down to its 
very base. Over or amidst this fearful scenery, the passenger 
must wind his weary way. 

‘ Our road lay by the side of the Rio de Mendoza, following it up the 
valley, which was formed by immense mountains on each side, reaching 
to the enormous height of 1500 and 2000 feet. Now in many places, 
they ran so steeply is into the river, as to leave no pass below; hence 
it was cut in the sides of the mountain itself, at the different heights of 
two, three, and four hundred feet from the torrent beneath ; but from the 
continual falling of large masses of rock and loose stones from the im- 
mense heights above, they generally formed a bay, which may in some 
measure account for my so suddenly losing sight of the guide-and peons ; 
and these are called the laderas, or cuts in the mountains, so much spoken 
of. Here was a general halt ; and the peons set to work making a new 
path. On its being made venturable, if I may use the term, we com- 
menced crossing. ‘To look up or down was certainly dangerous, and 
enough to make the strongest head giddy: our eyes were fixed on our 
feet, which at every step set the loose stones jumping, and splashing into 
the torrent beneath; had our feet once deel. nothing in this world 
could have saved us from being dashed to atoms among the rocks in the 
foaming torrent below. Our mules were obliged to be unloaded, and the 
luggage carried over on peon’s shoulders : it was truly astonishing to see 
— resting literally against the side of the mountain, and thus crawling 
along.’ 

On the opposite side of the stream, a solid mass of granite rose, 
‘ not to be equalled probably in the world, of at least 14 or 1500 
feet high, and very nearly perpendicular, having all the appear- 
ance of a dark wall, we ae one single vein of strata turning 
through it. ‘The passes all more or less partake of these terrific 
features. In the fifth, that of Juan Pobre, 

‘ We were detained a considerable time making our road; the mules 
were again unloaded, and we proceeded over till we came to the snow, 
where our work of distress began; we literally crawled over on our hands 
and knees, frequently slipping a few feet, but supporting ourselves with our 
sticks. The mules came next, all unloaded but one, with a few light ar- 
ticles : some of the peons took their stations at different distances down 
the mountain of snow, with /assoes in their hands. At times, the path- 
way led over these giddy terraces; at others, appearing to be hermeti- 
cally sealed by inaccessible masses of surrounding rock ; of such is that 
called Jawla, or the Cage, from which the pass takes its name; where we 
took up our quarters for the night, under the lee of a solid mass of granite, 
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upwards of thirty feet square, with the clear beautiful heavens for our ca- 
nopy. Well may this place be called a cage: to give a just idea of it 
would be next to impossible ; for I do not think a more wild or grander 
scene in nature could possibly exist. The foaming river, branching off 
into different channels, formed by huge masses of granite laying in its 
course, ran between two gigantic mountains of about 1500 feet high, and 
not more than 200 yards distant from each other ; so that to look up at 
the summit of either, we had to lay our heads completely back on our 
shoulders. Before us, these tremendous mountains met in a point, round 
which we had just passed, but now appeared as one mountain, closing our 
view, in a distance of not more than 4 or 500 yards; behind was the 
mighty Cordillera, a mass of snow appearing to block up further progress. 
Thus were we completely shut up in a den of mighty mountains, to look 
either way, before, behind, right or left, excited astonishment, awe, and 
admiration. Huge masses of granite that had fallen from the awful 
heights above, lay scattered about, and formed our various shelters for the 
night. The torrent, which now had become very formidable, rushed down 
with fury, bounding and leaping over the rugged rocks which lay in its 
course, keeping up a continued foam and rear, close to our wild resting- 
place.’ p. 104. 

If men, unshackled by heavy burdens, experience difficulties 
and dangers almost insurmountable, well may we wonder how 
the poor overloaded mules keep a footing, and effect a passage 
through barriers separating the eastern and western coasts, acces- 
sible in all human appearance, only to the Guanaco or the Con- 
dor. The patient mules, however, generally make their way 
through these fearful passes with the most surprising steadiness ; 
but notwithstanding every precaution, numbers are precipitated 
over the.rocks: yet by the astonishing effects of the dasso, the 
greatest part are reseued either in their bounding progress, or 
out of the foaming eddies into which they are usually plunged. 

Relying as we do implicitly on the veracity of Captain Head, 
in every tittle he relates, we are glad to find that in one of his 
most marvellous anecdotes, he is fully borne out by our author. 
We know that the tale of the two little owls, slowly moving their 
old-fashioned heads, while apparently guarding the holes of the 
moralising Biscachos, and more especially the aérial feats of his 
finest mule, which, bounding from a precipice, performed a somer- 
set or two in the air, and then disappeared, bag and baggage on 
its back, in a deep torrent below, excited smiles, bordering on 
doubt, in many sober-minded, honest, matter-of-fact people, who 
deem all that their philosophy hath not dreamed of, to = ques- 
tionable matter. In spite of such doubts, these little owls, with 
their strange habits, have been proved to be well known in Ame- 
rican ornithology; and the disasters of the poor mule have so 
many counterparts in the narrative before us, that we dare not 
withhold our entire acquiescence. Thus, on arriving at one most 
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formidable pass, the peons took their stations at different dis- 
tances down the mountains of snow— 


‘ Fully expecting what was to follow; while the others drove the mules 
on, when by dint of shouting, hallooing, and beating, they got them to 
move. The poor animals began stumbling, falling, and slipping; but not 
losing their balance, slipping on their haunches, at times thirty or forty 
feet down the mountain : all this time, the peons were shouting, roaring, 
and whirling their lassoes. At last, one mule lost its balance, and over 
he went, rolling and bounding head over heels, 200 feet down the moun- 
tain into the torrent beneath; there he was whirled and dashed against 
the rocks by the velocity of the current; and, much to my astonishment, 
reached the opposite side of the river, apparently not much injured by the 
fall: presently, the one with half our provisions, lost its hold; over and 
over he went; all the lassoes flew at him, when, after bounding all down 
the mountain, they brought him up just as he reached the torrent.’ 


A similar exhibition takes place on passing a river. 

‘ A troop of light mules were now driven in the river: my guide told 
me to be on the look out. About thirty men lined themselves along the 
banks of the river with lassoes in their hands, and such a scene I never 
beheld: the noise and confusion to get them in, the tumbling and strug- 
gling against the velocity of the current; the lassoes flying in all direc- 
tions at the mules that were whirled off their legs, some rolled head over 
heels, others dashed against the rocks, till life was near extinct, then down 
the stream they went, and the water was dyed with their blood in all di- 
rections. I am afraid to say how many were lost ; I should imagine at least 
five or six, besides others hauled to the shore lacerated most dreadfully, really 
it was a most distressing sight, and did not end here, fora line was wanted 
to be led across further up the river, in order to pass over more mules; 
an elderly man came quite naked on a fine tall horse, and appeared to 
scorn making the lasso fast round his body, being so well mounted : so he 
carried it in his hand, against the persuasion of every body around. The 
horse plunged nobly into the foaming torrent, and was almost instanta- 
neously swept off his legs; man and horse rolled for a moment over 
together, when in an instant no less than three lassoes were round the 
man’s neck. Incredible as it may appear, being afraid to pull, the peons 
slacked them, and he canted heels up, when, with astonishing precision, 
two more caught him, and he was dragged to the shore almost lifeless, 
but with a terrible cut in the leg; the horse was also lassoed and dragged 
to the shore without receiving any apparent injury; although the man 
lay on the rocks without signs of life in him, it appeared to be onlya 
source of amusement to the peons.’ p.p. 249---251. 

Some meteorological observations in these regions, merit a 
moment’s attention. We have already spoken of the extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere, which receives additional proof from 
a prevalence of the electric fluid noticed by our author. 

‘ I was much astonished on touching any part of my woollen clothing, 
to find electric sparks fly out wherever I put my hand ; my companion in- 
formed me, it was by no means extraordinary in dry weather.’ p. 104. 
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The violence of the winds amidst these mountains surpasses 
any thing of which we can form a conception in our more tem- 
perate climate. The force of one of our heaviest gales, driving 
at the rate of sixty or seventy miles per hour, tremendous as it may 
appear to be, is nothing in comparison with the fury of a cor- 
dillera blast, or the awful powers of a stream of air urged by pecu- 
liar causes between those mountains. That a current of air 
can acquire an accession of power and velocity almost inconceiv- 
able, we have incontestable proof. A spot was pointed out to 
us in the Alps, where a peasant was dashed to pieces after hav- 
ing been carried off the ground, and transported many yards by 
one of those violent gusts, which in most cases pane a falling 
avalanche ; and but a few months ago, we stood in a valley at 
the foot of the Maladetta in the Pyrenees, over which, the rem- 
nants of the hospice of Venasque on the Spanish side, were 
strewed by a similar blast. The building had been erected un- 
der shelter of a projecting rock, which the heaviest avalanches 
descending from the top of Estoaou, had assailed in vain, but 
in one dreadful night a mass of snow thundered from above, 
which the rock, as heretofore, received, and shattered in minor 
masses, on either side the building nestled under its lee. The ava- 
lanche, however, was preceded by one of these irresistible squalls, 
which smiting the hapless dwelling, and burying its sleeping in- 
mates in a portion of ruins, raised the remainder in the air, and 
scattered them far and wide in all directions. But even these, 
we suspect, are but feeble instances, compared with what the 
pics and‘vallies of the Andes might reveal. Far away even in 
the midst of the plains, the ponderous coach of M. Miers, with 
its passengers within, was driven several yards by a squall. But 
in the gorge of the Cordilleras, when a traveller hears the rush, 
he is often obliged to throw himself on the ground, and grapple 
with the earth as his only protection, though at the risk of being 
buried in the falling snow, which in flakes dense and continu- 
ous, exclude from his sight objects within a few paces before 
him. 

‘ As we sat shivering in the casucha, (hut,) the mountains, from being so 
close to us, appeared a wall of snow, their tops joining as it were in one 
mass, with the clouds of snow flying around us. In vain did I look for 
a dark spot to rest my painful eyes upon, tracing the mountains all round, 
from the base to their summits ; wandering again over heaven and earth, 
all—all appeared a world of snow, picturing desolation itself; the misera- 
ble casucha alone standing in the midst of it. The wind whistled 
through its many apertures, shaking its very foundation, and roared and 
cracked in the mountains above us, that were continually sending down 
large masses of snow that would fall with a dense awful noise, threaten- 
ing destruction to every thing beneath that might come within its reach. 
p. 138. 
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Two other phenomena only shall we notice, common, more or 
less, to all elevated districts. First, that rarity of the atmosphere 
affecting respiration, respecting which, we think the Journal 
before us may tend to remove some apparent contradictions. 
Most readers who have paid attention to the subject, must have 
doubtless remarked that few travellers agree, either in the extent 
or the locality of the complaint. Some, for instance, in the now 
almost common ascent of Mont Blanc, suffer severely, while 
others experience little or no inconvenience. In South America 
the oomapladen has the specified name ‘Puna;’* and it will be 
seen, according to Lieutenant Brand’s account, that it depends 
on circumstances hitherto unexplained: possibly the peculiar 
state of the air at the time may have considerable effect. 

‘ As I had heard the puna, (pena,) or difficulty of breathing, so much 
spoken of, and so much dreaded by travellers, I paid particular attention 
to it, and I cannot say that I felt any more inconvenience than I should 
have done in undergoing such continued labour, even had it not been at 
such an elevation.’ 

Acosta, on the other hand, suffered severely. On crossing the 
Andes in 1580, he says, ‘When I outed at the top I was 
seized with so mortal and strange a pang, with straining and 
vomiting, that I thought to have cast up my very heart.’ He 
adds, that many have lost their lives in this manner; and that 
not only this passage of Pariacaca, but also the ridge of moun- 
tains which runs above 500 leagues through Peru and Chili, 
produce the same effects; but in no place so violently as 
Pariacaca. Of four gentlemen with whom Lieutenant Brand 
conversed on the subject, all of whom had crossed the Andes b 
way of the grand pass of Uspalata, three informed him that they 
lat felt this strange sickness in a very severe degree. Not only 
men, but animals experience the same effects; for on returning 
in December, 1787, our author found the muies frequently 
stopping to breathe, especially going up the Cumbre, where they 
halted at every turning of the zigzag path, as if affected in the 
lungs. Acosta had observed, as Lieutenant Brand found by 
experience, that on these occasions no application of whip or 
spur could make the mules go forward till they went at their 
own pleasure. This was not confined to the Cumbre or highest 
parts of the Cordillera; for in many places they stopped, as if 
from an affection of the lungs solely, and not from the mere 
labour of climbing. The same was the case with many of the 
peons, who occasionally stopped, crying, ‘Pena! pena!’ And 
they appeared also to know the exact spots where they might 
expect it, frequently remarking, ‘There is much pena here.’ 
Lieutenant Brand attributes this symptom to ‘ there being 





* We suspect a mistake in this word, and believe it should be Pena, 
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minerals in those spots,’ more or less affecting the air. But we 
have not space to enter more minutely into his very interesting 
discussion, and must leave the mysterious phenomenon to the 
consideration of others more competent to investigate it. 

Humboldt and his party, on their memorable ascent of the 
volcano of ‘Tunguragna, in the Nevado del Chimborazo, at the 
elevation of 19,300 feet, the highest spot ever trod by man, 
suffered severely. The air was reduced to half its usual density, 
and felt senate cold and piercing. Respiration was laborious; 
and blood oozed from their eyes, their lips, and their gums. 
Another peculiarity of great srt noticed by travellers is, 
the astonishing clearness of the atmosphere. Captain Head was 
struck with it in the case of a condor shot, which appeared to 
fall within thirty or forty yards; but on sending one of his 
miners to bring it back, to his astonishment he found that the 
distance was such, as to take up above half an hour, going and 
returning. In Norway, a friend of the present writer stepped 
out of a boat to visit a spot, as he conceived, of a few hundred 
yards distant, when in fact it proved to be some miles. In the 
Pyrenees, the celebrated cascade of Gavarni appears about a 
short mile frori the auberge, where travellers Sanne leave 
their mules to rest, while they proceed on foot, little aware that 
they are thereby exposing themselves to a long and laborious 
walk of above an hour’s duration. In the Andes, Humboldt 
remarks this phenomenon ; stating that in the mountains of Quito 
he could distinguish the white poncho of a person on horseback, 
at the distance of seventeen miles. He also notices the extreme 
clear and steady light of the stars, which we can vouch to be 
true to a most extraordinary degree even in Europe, havin 
distinctly seen the planet Venus, in a dazzling sunshine, at hal 
past eleven, from the summit of the port of Venasque, in the 
Pyrenees. 

In the Andes, as well as the polar regions, the snows are 
occasionally coloured not only red but green. We believe it is 
now generally agreed, that this —— is occasioned by a 
small fungus, called the uredo nivaiis. The descent from these 
regions is as fearfully interesting as the ascent. 

‘ From the Cuesta de Concual there was a dreadful descent, leading 
down to an awful depth below, with the river running at the bottom, 
but a very short distance to the right. It was really terrific to look 
down; and I am speaking within the opinion of many whom I have 
consulted on the subject, when I say, that it was at least eleyen or twelve 
hundred feet in a direct descent; in all parts so steep, that there was no 
possibility of standing. Many parts were also hard and slippery, and 
how to get down this was now our task, which I should never have 
thought in the power of human beings to accomplish, had I not wit- 
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nessed it and done it myself; so little are we aware what we are capable 
of performing, till brought to the trial. I stood and gazed with wonder, 
scarcely believing it was possible they would attempt it. However, the 
loads were cast off, and away they flew, tumbling or sliding down like 
lightning. Our beds went into the river, and were soon out of sight. 
en the peons prepared, and laying themselves flat on their backs, with 
their arms and legs extended, to my utter amazement they flew down, 
the one after the other, with the swiftness of an arrow, guiding them- 
selves clear of the river, though going down with such velocity; one 
turned, and rolled once or twice head over heels, then round and round 
like a ball, till he reached the bottom without the slightest injury. Now 
I thought this would never do for me, so I waited to see how my com- 
panion would manage. He i the brink, and working a hole 
first to rest his heel in, thrust his stick half way in the snow, so that it 
might support him, to lower himself down a little, and then dig another 
hole. In this manner he went down the very steepest part, and then let 
go, and slid the rest in a sitting posture. Now came my turn. I com- 
menced with the plan of my companion; but finding it so very steep, 
and not liking the hanging posture by one arm, I acted more securely, 
but was much longer about it ; first working a hole with my stick, and 
eg my heel in it; then working another hole, and putting the other 
eel in, thus seeing my way clearly before me ; and having a footing of 
both feet at a time in a sitting posture, while I worked myself steps with 
my stick, till I passed the steepest part; then I let go, laying flat on 
my back, and went down with amazing velocity a distance of five hundred 
feet. Coming down this place occupied me nearly two hours; but I 
would not have let go on the steepest part for all the gold and silver in 
the mines of Peru.’ p. 155. 


On the 13th day after leaving Mendoza, our travellers reached 
Valparaiso, thus crossing the whole continent of South America 
‘during the most severe winter that had been known for years.’ 
From Valparaiso he proceeded to Lima, and returning by water, 
touching at the island of Juan Fernandez, he recommenced his 
ee across the mountain passes and monotonous plains, until 

e again reached Buenos Ayres. In the course of this route 
many a facts are recorded, which we cannot dwell 
upon, but which will amply repay the reader who wishes for 
instruction and amusement. 

On the topic of religion, our author’s information is not more 
melancholy than we expected. We suspect, however, that he 
wanted sufficient opportunities to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the clergy, and made his observations chiefly on its most 
degraded class, the friars. Taken generally from the lowest 
ranks, these men commonly add to their original grossness the 
impudence which a superstitious respect for the sanctified frock 
of their order seldom fails to teach the wearer. In Spanish 
America, where all the evil results of Spanish laws and Spanish 
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government have grown to a magnitude compared with which 
the abuses of the mother country dwindle into almost insigni- 
ficance, the abominations of the monastic orders must strike an 
Englishman as something utterly monstrous. It is but a poor 
consolation to learn, that the influence of this race of beings is 
on the wane; and that the clergy, in general, are losing the hold 
which they have so long possessed on the lower classes. We 
say the lower, because on the better classes a superstitious re- 
spect for the clergy has been disappearing gradually, though in 
a rapidly increasing ratio, for more than half a century. In 
viewing this decline of the grossest superstition, this downfall of 
the most oppressive mental tyranny, our rising exultation is 
checked by a desponding feeling, in regard to the appalling 
vacancy which the moral waste of those countries presents to 
every mind duly impressed with the importance of religion. 
Wherever popery has reigned unrivalled, the human mind 
’ knows no medium between the blindest obedience and the most 
desperate revolt; between the idiotcy of implicit faith in the 
church, and the phrenzy of a positive denial of God. This is a 
fact which few, very few, thoroughly acquainted with such coun- 
tries, and willing to tell the whole truth, can deny. Are then 
those immense regions doomed to be overspread with the double 
darkness of atheism in theory, and idolatry in practice—a state 
like that of the heathen world before the appearance of Christ, 
though as much more hopeless, as the thickening shades of even- 
ing are to the dimness which precedes sun-rise? We cannot 
believe it, though the prospect is dismal. We know not what 
means Providence has in store for the moral improvement of so 
large a portion of the Christian church; but we trust that some 
opening will be made for light on the side where it is least ex- 
pected. It seems indeed impossible that among the Hispano- 
American clergy there should be such a total lack of religious 
spirit, such a universal prostration of intellect, so utter a tire. 
gard of every thing that can elevate and ennoble the soul, as that 
they should continue for ever without an enlightened leader. 
Were he to appear among the bishops, success against the low 
and comtenngtih e remnants of the old superstition which still 
linger among the ignorant multitudes, must be certain. There is 
akind of de facto separation between the new American States 
and the Court of Rome. Besides the difficulty of intercourse with 
the fountain head of religious despotism, the very small number 
of bishops in those countries, and the great extent of the dioceses, 
would greatly facilitate any reforms conducted by a truly reli- 
gious and liberal prelate. The first in importance, because the 
most influential on the morals of the clergy, is the legalization 
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of wedlock among them. As most live in open concubinage, 
and even a bishop (not such a one as we wish to see at the head 
of the proposed reform) has lately reared a family in the epis- 
copal palace, a conscientious attempt to abolish the forced celi- 
bacy of the secular clergy, would find no great resistance in 
public opinion. ‘Till this point is gained, till the laws cease to 
force the clergy into a course of life, which nothing but aban- 
doned profligacy or settled unbelief can protect from habitual 
remorse, no book, not even the Bible, can produce a religious 
change among the Hispano-Americans. ‘The grosser supersti- 
tions, such as are now preserved for the gratification of the 
lowest classes, might in the next place be gradually suppressed. 
At this stage of reform, some of the excellent works already 
translated and printed by the Spanish and French Translation 
Society, (a most useful institution, which we fear has not been 
sufficiently supported,) would, if properly circulated, prepare the 
minds of the people to profit by the study of the scriptures. 
Mere effusions of piety, especially if they aim at the pee 
of the peculiar tenets of the Calvinistic school, would certainly 
injure the cause of religion. We mean no disrespect to the 
intentions with which such tracts are published and translated, 
but we may confidently assure their patrons, that the effect of 
such works among Spaniards and Hispano-Americans, must be 
to strengthen the power of the priests over the weak and super- 
stitious on the one hand, and to confirm infidelity on the other. 
Where consecrated error has been exposed and dispelled, where 
the human mind has been reinstated in its freedom, there alone 
can pious addresses to the heart and feelings be useful: other- 
wise, appeals of this kind must either afford matter for scorn, or 
lead to such methods of allaying religious fears, or nursing 
religious affection, as are most habitual to the person under these 
impressions. 

We will conclude by deprecating any disturbance of the pro- 
gress of reform on the plea of its being too slow, and having no 
visible tendency to remove every essential error.* The friends 





* It is a melancholy fact that the high degree of zeal, without which no man will 
undertake the difficult task of promoting religion in distant countries, is seldom 
combined with ‘ knowledge.’ Lieutenant Brand has introduced into his narrative 
the following extract of a letter from Peru, which he found in one of the English 
newspapers. 

‘ Before I close this letter, I must inform you of a very remarkable occurrence 
which took place at Arica. Some of the inhabitants came on board to see the vessel ; 
on their leaving, I presented each of them with a Spanish Bible. A priest, the same 
evening, came into one of their houses, and found a gentleman reading the Bible ; 
this instantly attracted his notice, and he demanded it from him, which was refused ; 
a scuffle ensued, and the furious priest caught it from him, summoned him before 
the governor, who gave directions (influenced by the priest) that it should be 
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of true religion should not propose to themselves the great Pro- 
testant Reformation, as a model for a similar work in America. 
The principles of the Reformation in Europe had been secretly 
at work for two or three centuries; the pa prea had been 
undermined in every direction. The combined tyranny of church 
and state, it is true, had forced men to dissemble in silence; but 
when once the live seeds of engrossing thought have been scat- 
tered, they take the deeper root for being kept down by pressure. 
Hence the almost miraculous change which took place on the first 
preaching of Luther. It was the sudden burst of a Siberian 
summer, whose long spring had been hidden under the melting 
snow. 

It cannot be so in Spanish America. The superincumbent 
weight has been lightened, but the soil is sown with weeds. The 
most laborious and least promising work of moral husbandry is 
still to be done. The vast regions where the Castilian language 
is spoken, are still a waste to be reclaimed. The tares must long 
be allowed to grow up with the wheat. Whoever in his zeal 
should be over anxious, and over busy in their removal, would 
only be rendering the prospect of a harvest more doubtful and 
remote. 





burned, which was done immediately, in the most public manner. A search was 
made for more, but the inhabitants hid them; only one was discovered. The day 
after, about ten in the morning, a furious hurricane of wind came on instantaneously, 
which blew some of the smaller vessels from their anchors, covered the town with 
dust, and left it in perfect darkness. The inhabitants,.expecting some awful judg- 
ment, either shut themselves up in their houses or churches, using their usual incan- 
tations or prayers to their saints ; this continued several hours, and it is necessary 
to remark, on that part of the coast of Peru, it never rains; the wind is always very 
moderate, and such an event was never known. When I came on shore, shortl 
after it subsided, I told them it was a judgment from God, for burning his wl. 
This opinion they themselves had already formed. A universal enquiry was con- 
sequently made, whether I had any more Bibles. The news spread all along the 
coast. 1 distributed five cases among them, and might have disposed of all I had, 
but preferred keeping some for Lima. A few days after, the prefector of Arequipa, 
next in rank to Bolivar, came to Arica to inspect the custom-house department, and 
regulate the duties. He was informed of this outrage committed by the priest 
against liberty of conscience. The prefector requested me to give him two copies 
of the Spanish Bible, which I did ; one was sent to the bishop of Arequipa, to know 
why that book should be destroyed, the other was retained for his own use. After 
I left, he gave directions, I understand, for a circulation of the Bible, and of all 
religious books, free of any duty, or incumbrance. The priest is in great disgrace, 
and despised by the people. The effect which this may produce on the coast of 
Peru, no one can calculate but He who caused it.’ 

We doubt not the good intentions of the writer ; but surely no enlightened Chris- 
tian can acquit him either of pious fraud, or blind superstition. Does he really 
believe that the hurricane was sent in consequence of the burning of the Bible ? 
Or did he work on the superstitious fears of an ignorant people to promote the circu- 
lation of the Bible in Spanish? What could he have answered if the natives had 
urged that the hurricane was a punishment for the sin of disobeying the church ? 

Let the friends of religion beware of employing in the promotion of truth the engines 
’ by which error has so long maintained its sway over the greatest part of mankind. 
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Art. IV.—Espagne Poétique, choix de Poésies Castillanes depuis 
Charles Quint jusqwa nos jours, mises en vers Frangais ; 
avec une dissertation comparée sur la langue et la versifica- 
tion Espagnoles ; et une introduction en vers, et des articles 
Biographiques, Historiques, et Litteraires. Par Don Juan 
Maria Maury. Paris. 2 Vols. 1826, 1827. 


GINCE literature became an instrument of popular amusement, 
and men of letters were induced or obliged to provide in 
print for the gratification of an idle and unthinking curiosity, 
ingenuity has been on the stretch to find light and amusing ae 
jects. As the home stores were exhausted a system of impor- 
tation began, which, so far as it made us acquainted with the 
valuable part of foreign literature, deserved praise and encourage- 
ment. But the demand is not for information : it is not prompted 
by a desire of knowing the human mind in all its wadiiention 
of thought and feeling. The curiosity to be gratified is the 
same in kind as that which has at all periods taxed invention for 
nursery tales. It will turn away disappointed and disgusted 
from every thing which has not the power to entertain the 
imagination, without any exertion of the higher powers of the 
mind. To succeed in exciting interest, it is necessary to divest 
history of its detail, to select such portions as may be rounded 
and arranged into something like a drama; to present the his- 
torical personages in the gaudy and striking dress of actors, and 
contrive as much scenery and bustle as must be employed to 
make a modern play succeed at Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 
Now, Novels and Tales of Wonder may be imported from the 
north or south of Europe in their original state, without the 
chance of a glut. But poetry requires a certain manipulation to 
suit the tastes of the purchasers. In vain then should we expect 
to be made acquainted with foreign poetry asit is. The foreign 
poet, Servian, Muscovite, or Esquimaux, whom you take under 
your protection to make him a London show for the season, 
must be dressed in such a garb as will render the exhibition 
— He, it is true, would not be able to recognize himself ; 
ut as he cannot speak without an interpreter, and, if he could, 
might be wise enough not to remonstrate against the improvement 
of his appearance, the pleasing delusion is in no danger of being 
broken, and the fair romantic reader may dream at her ease of 
the sweet strains she might enjoy did she but understand the 
languages of Caucasus or the North Pole. 
We do not, indeed, mean to insinuate that the process we are 
reprobating is always gery only to supply the trade, and 
dress up articles for the book bazaars. There is, indecd, a 
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temptation, often more irresistible than that of gain, in the faci- 
lities and advantages for poetical composition, which rude poetry, 
or the poetry of nations very dissimilar from us in character, 

resents to any one who, with small powers of invention, finds 
Fimself (ae of a certain taste and practice of versification. 


If we add to this, an imperfect knowledge of the language from 
which the translation is made, a circumstance which never fails 
to conceal blemishes, and magnify certain beauties ; how is it 
possible that a translator of verse dunia not take the original as 
a collection of hints for ornamental sentiments of his own? How 
can such a devoted fidelity to truth be expected, as that he shall 
identify himself with his author’s defects, personate his strange 
antics, and shape his verse to his deformities ? 

There is in our opinion no such thing as a true translation in 
verse. If it be however possible to form a notion of foreign 
poetry by approximation, it would be difficult to conceive a bet- 
ter opportunity than that which has lately been offered in regard 
to Spanish poetry, by the singularly combined talents of M. 
Maury. A Spaniard by birth, his French extraction, and an 
early education in the country of his ancestors, have made him 
a perfect master of the respective languages of those countries, 
while his native genius has granted him the extraordinary privi- 
lege of being a poet in both. * 

But it is not to investigate his merits as a translator that we 
bring M. Maury’s interesting work before our readers. It has 
been the literary fashion for some time, -to subject every thing 
— to that process of eS for the book-market, 
which we have just noticed; and we fear that false im- 
pressions respecting the poetical character of the Spanish lan- 
guage, have consequently prevailed. But as we love truth more 
than Spain, (though we will give precedence to none in unpreju- 
diced affection for that unfortunate country) it is our present 
nae to place that literary question in its true light, without 

owever demanding from our readers any accurate knowledge of 
the language itself. 

M. Maury’s avant-propos is devoted to an examination of 
the prosodial merits of the Castilian language. His observa- 
tions are interesting and ingenious; evidently the fruit not only 
of along and well directed study of French and Italian, as 
compared with Spanish, but of no inconsiderable knowledge of 
English, onsite as a help to his philological pursuits. 
Although remarkably free from alien partiality, he is too 





* The Espagne Poetique, contains no Spanish composition of M. Maury. But we 
remember to have read many years ago, a short Castilian Poem by that gentleman, 
which may be classed with the best Spanish poetry of our own times. It appears 
that M. Maury has written a poem in twelve Cantos, intitled Espero y Almedora, 
which is still unpublished. 
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much attached to his native language not to seize on the point, 
. of comparison in which it surpasses all other modern idioms. He 
discards what he denominates its moral qualities, and dwells ex- 
clusively on its material structure. 

‘ $’il etait question des qualités morales, on reléverait, comme des su- 
periorités, Pelegante clarté du frangais, et la male énergie de la langue 
anglaise ; mais, s’agissant du matériel, c’est plutét par des défectuosités 
que nous frappent ces idiomes.’ 

We are certainly not acquainted with any language that can 
compete with the Castilian in mere sound. It is, no doubt, ra- 
ther monotonous, but its long, round notes are pleasing and 
soothing. Sismondi, has well observed, that the Spaniards se- 
lected for their terminations, the cases of the Latin nouns which 
contain an 0; whilst the Italians preferred those that have an i. 
The sounds of the French language, compared with those of 
the Spanish, are very properly called fractions by M. Maury. 
We have in English, abundance of what might be called com- 
pressed sounds; but we possess on the other ey fuller vowels 
than the broadest used in Spanish. From this mixture arises 
the charm of variety, wie every unprejudiced judge must 
allow to our language, when properly modulated. Even our 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin, though unlike what the true 
one may be conceived to have been, is free from the blunt, mono- 
tonous character which it acquires in the mouths of Italians and 
Spaniards. It is in the abundance and smartness of the conso- 
nants of the northern languages, that their comparative harsh- 
ness consists. But it is also to those consonants that they owe 
their peculiar manliness and vigour. 

M. Maury adds with philosophical candour : 

‘ Les avantages particuliers 4 la langue Castillane ont environné la 
poésie espagnole d’un prestige, et produit une foule d’agrémens qu’elle 
doit se resigner 4 perdre dans les traductions. Ce n’est pas tout: soit 
qwune grande richesse fasse toujours négliger d’autres moyens de réussir, 
soit qu’ayant 4 leur disposition un aussi bon instrument, nos poétes 
naient voulu rien perdre du parti qu’ils en pouvaient tirer, il se relachent 
parfois du coté de la pensée, et ne cultivent toujours avec soin que ce 
qui a rapport a la langue. Is brillent par les combinaisons rhythmiques, 
par le piquant des tournures, par la hardiesse des locutions: ils excellent 
surtout dans les effets harmoniques, pour lesquels ils se sont trouvés si 
merveilleusement secondés par les mots mémes. Nous autres méridio- 
naux, nous nous délectons, de bonne foi, avec des passages dont tout le 
charme est dans les sons: c’est ainsi que, sans rien exprimer, un motif 
musical peut produire des sensations trés-agréables. Jusque-la, puisque 
le mérite du poéte consiste a plaire, les ndtres auront pu recevoir de justes 
éloges, méme pour cette partie de leurs compositions peu nourrie de sens. 
Mais il faut encore en convenir, notre littérature, surtout l’ancienne, 
n’est pas exempte de prolixité.’ 

M. Maury’s motif-musical is rather too favourable an illus- 
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tration: we will endeavour to rectify it by another taken also 
from music, though not of the highest sort. To us, many a 
Spanish poem has appeared to resemble the Jews-harp, with its soft 
floating tones, out of which the player’s imagination may make 
what tune he pleases within the narrow bounds of his drone- 
like base. A confirmed taste for the drowsy enjoyment of 
vague sounds, expressing rather a state of being than any 
thought or even sentiment, is certainly a characteristic of the 
Spaniards, especially in the south, where they most resemble 
the eastern nations. Their general fondness for the guitar is a 
natural effect of that taste. Wind instruments require more ac- 
tivity than a southern Spaniard likes as an amusement, or is in- 
deed suitable to the climate. Those instruments, being incapa- 
ble of yielding more than one sound at a time, require con- 
siderable attention and dexterity, in order to give pleasure even 
to the rudest ear. The guitar has three of its strings ready 
tuned for a perfect harmony, which the change of one or two 
fingers may swell and vary with good effect ; and the sounds will 
follow the most unskilful hand passing the end of the fingers u 

and down across the instrument. In this manner it either lulls 
the player in a manner not unlike distant bells, or makes the 
most appropriate accompaniment to the national melodies, which 
have little variety of modulation. The asonante, or imperfect 
rhyme, keeps the sound of the same two vowels on the ear from 
beginning to end in the national ballads. The music is an un- 
a chant, which the singer ornaments and varies accord- 
ing to his taste and the flexibility of his voice. But the preva- 
lent effect of both music and poetry is that of soothing into 
repose, or affording a quiet amusement to idleness. Even the 
tunes intended for dancing have a certain tinge of melancholy ; 
and the heart-stirring fandango is in a minor , om Some begin 
with a slow, unmeasured strain, suddenly breaking out into a 
boisterous quick measure; but we do not recollect a national 
Spanish air which may be called truly gay and lively; both 
music and poetry are generally stamped with a reverie which 
borders upon sadness when inclined to be serious, and with mis- 
chievous wantonness, when gay. In both moods, however, the 
Spaniards delight in mere sound: and M. Maury appears al- 
most proud of that propensity. ‘ Nous nous delectons’ (he says) 
‘de bonne foi, avec des passages dont le charme est dans les 
sons.” Musical and verbal sounds of an indistinct character, 
and yet so formed as to convey instinctively an impression which 
every native is ready to receive, are the confirmed taste of Spain. 
From the Pollo of the seventeenth century* to the Seren? of the 





* We attribute it to the seventeenth century, because we do not recollect an 
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present day, all songs intended for mirth and drollery, consist 
principally of unmeaning words, to which, nevertheless, the 
Spaniards never fail to give a vague and mysterious sense. 

But has the Castilian language any higher poetical power 
than that of making agreeable impressions on the ear? We are 
convinced it has not. Our ingenious author seems perfectly 
aware of this, and has dexterously avoided the topic. But ours 
is a startling assertion, of which proofs will be demanded. We 
will, therefore, put our readers in possession of such as may be 
appreciated with little or no knowledge of the language. 

The fate of Cervantes has always appeared to us a strong 
proof of the unfitness of Spanish for poetry. Cervantes strug- 
gled through life to be a poet, and failed. The words in which 
he expresses his deep mortification, cannot be read without a 
feeling of melancholy. ‘ At this time’ (he says in the preface 
to his plays) ‘a Ssoshoilier said to me that he would have pur- 
chased them, if a titled author had not told him, that much 
might be expected from my prose, but nothing from my verse ; 
and to tell the truth, I could not hear this without pain, or help 
saying to myself, either I have been surprisingly changed, or, what 
is against all experience, the present age is wonderfully improved, 
in spite of our praises of the olden time.’ Such was the co- 
temporary estimation of the poetry of Cervantes, and posterity 
has confirmed it. But how is it to be accounted for? Not by 
saying that he overrated his talents, for who can read the hum- 
blest prose of Cervantes, and not discover the poet in every 

riod? In our opinion, the cause of his actual inferiority was 

is feeling of what poetry should be. Others accommodated 
themselves to what the settled character of the Spanish language 
in the sixteenth century permitted. They wrote verses of a 
beautiful sound, redundant in words, deficient in ideas, and 
limited to a set of stale and common-place subjects. Cervantes 
wished to pour out his own great mind in verse, and found the 
poetical language of his country unfit to receive it. 

But, is not the Spanish language as copious as it is sonorous? 
It is so without question. Yet, by far the greatest part of its 
dictionary has long since been stamped with vulgarity, and thus 
become not only below the dignity of poetry, but frequently of 
elevated prose. Let us try to explain this fact. 

In a state of society, such as that which presented an appro- 
priate field to the genius of Homer, and during the rapid 
growth of a people who, approaching to refinement, ken not yet 
earlier mention of that air, which, with the words of its burden, was not many 


years ago preserved traditionally among some elderly people in Spain, Like most 
of the old Spanish airs, it was a tune to dance to. 
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lost the boldness and luxuriance of an heroic age; no part of 
the language can be confined to the vulgar, by the caprice and 
affectation of fashion. A country, therefore, which at that 
eriod is so fortunate as to produce a great poet, obtains a stamp 
for the whole of its language, which like that of an authorized 
mint, will give it approved circulation for ever. With the 
Iliad and the Odyssey in existence from an early period, the 
Greek langua = could never be debased. In the most refined 
times of Attic elegance, Homer was the standard of poetical 
propriety, and both his ideas and language were indissolubly 
associated by every Greek with dignity and elegance. 

Without such a bond of thought and taste between the pri- 
mitive and the refined age of nations, the progress itself of so- 
ciety must make every language eventually unpoetical. Poetry 
should assert its rights to the simplicity of nature before modish 
squeamishness begins to be mistaken for delicacy, or she will be- 
come the slave of the artificial taste which the caprice of the 
upper classes, and the affected imitation of their manners in the 
middle ones, may choose to establish. 

The absence of such a link in the Spanish language, the want 
of a work whicli when Castilian was growing into a settled 
idiom, might have ennobled for ever the great body of its words, 
or at least have prevented their disfranchisement, is, we feel 
assured, the cause which has reduced Spain to her poetical po- 
verty. Her dictionary reminds us of the Russian empire. It 
contains a strong, healthy, finely shaped. multitude; never 
allowed to associate with the small number of splendid, stiff, 
and pompous grandees who enjoy the exclusive title of good 
society. 

From the nature of the growth of the modern nations, few 
could be expected to escape this degradation of the great bulk 
of their language; and we know of but two that actually have 
escaped it. ‘The modern nations of Europe originated in con- 
quest. The first consequence of successful invasion, was the loss 
of the language of the conquered people; but the mutual wants 
of the conquerors and the conquered obliged them to contrive a 
clumsy mixture of their respective languages. Such is the 
hasilile original of the best dialects of Europe. Now, the 
natural associations of feeling and thought which such languages 
must for many centuries have conveyed, could be neither those 
of simplicity, nor of dignity. Vulgar, was their name; and 
while their origin was recollected, the mental aristocracy of the 
country shunned, as a misalliance, the connexion of their 
thoughts with the language of villains and slaves. No great 
acquaintance with literary history is required, to know how 
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averse were all men of letters, till a comparatively late period, 
from writing in the vulgar tongue. We do not recollect any 
serious work not in Latin, which does not apologise for the 
liberty of appearing before the public without what might be 
called the literary court dress of those times. Most of those 
who ventured on this bold step, employed the greatest ingenuity 
in so using the vernacular tongue, that they might, if not always 
in words, at least in phraseology, be distinguished from the mass 
of those who spoke it. Hence the affected and absurd style 
which received the name of Ewphuism.* 

From this ridiculous affectation, we believe that only two 
nations, the English and the German, have received no permanent 
injury. All the rest are still suffering more or less under its 
consequences, though the affectation itself has disappeared. In 
searching for the origin of this privileged exemption, we shall 
find it in the translation of the Bible, and the use of the vulgar 
tongue for public —— 

What Homer did for the Greeks, the translated Bible has 
done for the English and the Germans : it has given them a manl 
freedom of expression. The most ancient and primitive ook 
could not be translated without employing all the stores of any 
modern language. 

Words expressing objects otherwise reckoned unfit for written 
style, and which would have generally been rejected as low or 
indelicate, were unavoidably inserted in the translation of the 
sacred books. All false refinement, all affected delicacy were 
necessarily set at defiance: yet, strange as it may appear to us, 
the resistance opposed by those feelings could not be overcome 
without considerable difficulty. Among the objections to a liturgy 
in the vulgar tongue at the time of the Reformation, one was, 
that the Bible itself, if translated, would often have a ludicrous 
effect. The power of this objection at that time may be con- 
jectured from the fact, that persons who have constantly lived in 
countries where the Liturgy is in Latin, generally experience 
that impression. The Protestant clergy themselves must have 
been under a certain degree of awkwardness on the first adoption 
of the service in the vulgar tongue; and without the strong and 
sincere religious spirit which prompted their labours, it is pro- 
bable that ludicrous associations would have daily increased to 
oppose them. The sublimity, however, of revelation and worship 
banished every irreverent thought from the minds of the new 
Protestants, and to them we owe the freedom of their respective 
languages from the tyranny of fashion, and the complete removal 


* It was known in Spain by the name of Culteranismo or Estilo Culto, refined or 
cultivated style. 
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of that imaginary degradation which was formerly attached to 
every vulgar tongue. 

What we have been stating is not the result of any theory : 
facts, thoroughly ascertained by the writer of the present article 
in his attempts to promote the circulation of the Spanish trans- 
lation of the Bible, first led him into these views. It is unques- 
tionable, that whilst a great part of the Holy Scriptures produce 
a striking effect in Spanish, arising, no doubt, from the harmon 
of that language, the oriental cast of its style, and its aptitude 
for proverbial sentences,—that whilst the Proverbs and the Song 
of Solomon in Scio’s simple and unambitious translation, fall on 
the ear with all the charm of primitive poetry, there are many 
passages in the historical books, especially of the New Testament, 
which cannot be read in his native language by a Spaniard, 
without an irresistible sense of something too familiar, low, and 
almost ludicrous. It was probably from this feeling that Amat, 
the latest translator of the Bible into Spanish, has paraphrased 
the original to a degree which destroys the peculiar character of 
the Scripture style. 

That Spanish is, in its elements and original structure, a 
most various anid powerful instrument of thought, appears from 
the richness of its familiar style. In works of humour it stands 
unrivalled. ‘The reason is, that in such works, it is allowed to 
display all its exuberant means of expression, which a higher 
style fastidiously rejects. A multitude of compound words 
furnish the most lively colouring in description, atoning for their 
length by rapid combination of thought. The variety and 
regular gradation of the Spanish diminutives and augmentatives, 
each expressing by its termination feelings of affection, familiarity, 
playfulness, contempt, or surprise, are a source of dramatic and 
picturesque interest. But an indelible taint of familiarity adheres 
to all these idiomatic beauties. Most of the compound words, 
and all diminutives and augmentatives are excluded from dignified 
language. We acknowledge that this exclusion arises from an 
artificial, not to say perverted, taste; but what power can free 
the Castilian tongue se the tyranny of prescriptive fashion ? 
A great writer, especially of poetry, or a series of good prose 
writers, beginning at the period when Spanish was in its 
luxuriant infancy, and continuing till taste had refined and 
settled its forms, would have prevented its present waste of force 
and want of flexibility. But Spain has, by a kind of fatality, 
been subjected to every disadvantage, both political and literary, 
which could degrade her from her natural rank. among the 
nations of Europe. 

Of the different kingdoms which divided the Peninsula till 
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the latter end of the fifteenth century, Castile, the least advanced 
in civilization, was fated to bring all the rest, except Portugal, 
under her sway, and lower them to her own standard. Of the 
three languages used by Spaniards, the Limousin, or Provencal 
of the crown of Arragon, the Portuguese dialect spoken in 
Galicia, and the Castilian of the inland and southern provinces, 
the last was the rudest and least cultivated when it became the 
national tongue. It is indeed a common error, in speaking of 
Spain, to suppose the whole mass of its inhabitants as living 
under the same institutions, and making the same progress 
towards good taste and civilization. 

It should be kept in mind that it was the most ignorant, the 
most bigotted, the most anarchical portion of Spain which, at 
the critical period of European illumination, became mistress of 
the rest. ‘The early seeds of literary refinement, as well as of 
civil liberty, were peculiar to the nations which possessed the 
eastern and western coasts, Arragon and Portugal. To them 
belonged the two most improved languages of the Peninsula. 
At the Castilian court of Juan II. (from 1454 to 1474,) the 
Limousin and Gallego, i. e. Portuguese, were deemed the 
poetical and polite languages. The Marquis of Santillana, one 
of the greatest ornaments of that court, says in his Letter on 
Spanish Poetry, published by Sanchez:* ‘ The Catalans and 
Valencians, and even some (minstrels) of the kingdom of Arra- 
gon, were and are still great masters of this art. On the 
subject of the various metres then in use, he acknowledges that 
those of arte mayor, the heroic verse of his time, were intro- 
duced from Galicia and Portugal, ‘ where,’ he adds, ‘ it is cer- 
tain that this knowledge has been more general than in any 
other provinces of Spain; so that it is not long since the poets 
in these parts, (Castile,) whether they were Castilians, Andalu- 
sians, or from Estremadura, composed all their works in the 
Galician (Portuguese) dialect.’ 

Whoever studies the history of the reign of Juan II. and his 
court, will readily perceive that it was that monarch’s desire to 
make the Castilian a poetical language. Juan de Mena, who 
possessed considerable learning, and was not deficient in poetical 
genius, as some parts of his poem, E/ Laberinto, evince, seems 
to have been aware, that his native language was already fet- 
tered by the caprice of fashion, in all kinds of compositions, 
except the ballads or romances, which were invariably considered 
the vulgar poetry.+ To supply, therefore, the dearth of dig- 
nified words, which the want of Castilian writers, who might 





* Poesias Antiguas, Vol. i. 6. 
t Santillana divides the poets into the sublime, middling, and low. Of these he 
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have preserved the language from vulgarization, had already 
produced, he judiciously applied to Latin, the fountain head 
of Spanish. From that source he borrowed a considerable vo- 
cabulary, and gave to his poetry the freedom and variety of 
terminations and inflexions, which were almost obsolete in the 
living language. That he did not offend the national ear, is 
evident from the great applause which he received. In spite of 
perpetual disturbances and civil wars, occasioned by the anarchi- 
cal privileges of the nobility, anc the ambition of the infantes of 
Arragon, Spanish literature made a rapid progress under Juan II. 
But to this a disastrous period succeeded, when the profligacy of 
Henrique IV. produced a change in the succession. 

After the death of Henrique, when Ferdinand and Isabella 
were firmly seated on the throne, the queen, a woman of supe- 
rior merit, turned her thoughts to the literary improvement of 
her kingdom. But Mena’s effort had not been seconded. The 
interval since the publication of his works had been one of war 
and confusion; and the character which he had begun to im- 
press on the Castilian language, had become still more at vari- 
ance with the common speech than he had found it. It happened 
also, that the learned men of Isabella’s court were mere gram- 
marians. One of them, Antonio de Nebrixa, known by the 
Latin surname of Nebrissensis, was the first who wrote a Cas- 
tilian grammar. He deduced his rules from the language, as it 
had settled among the higher classes, unenlarged by the genius 
of elevated poetry, and circumscribed to the domestic purposes 
of society. For written composition, it had grown stiff and 
formal ; aiming at dignity, by pomp and circumlocution; cum- 
brous for prose, except on jocular subjects; and unmanageable 
to the poet, save in ballads and comedies. 

None but poets can shape an infant language advantageously for 
verse, because only poets are aware of the extent of their wants 
and difficulties. As M. Maury is himself an adept in the art, 
we cannot but feel surprise at the manner in which he speaks of 
the mechanical difficulties he must often have experienced in 
writing Spanish verse. The following passage is not less re- 
markable for the knowledge it displays of Italian and Spanish, 
as poetical languages, than for the dexterity with which the 
author avoids the inference which flows from his statements. 
We must say, that his long residence in France has not im- 








says, ‘ Infimos son aquellos que sin ningun orden, regla, ni cuento, facen estos 
romances, é cantares de que la gente baja i de servil condicion se alegra.’ 

‘ Low poets are those who, without method, art, or measure, write the narratives 
or ballads which amuse the people of low and servile condition.’—Sunchez, v.i, p. iv. 
It was after Santillana’s time that poets of a higher class began to correct the old 
ballads. Some of the best compositions in the collections, known by the name of 
CanzioNEros, are imitations of the old romances, made at a more refined period. 
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paired the native Andalusian talent for getting rid of an argu- 
ment, by an answer half joke and half defiance. 

‘ L’avantage que Pon ne saurait disputer 4 la langue Italienne c’est 
@avoir admis Wutiles facultés de la langue Grecque, que n’eut point la 
Latine, et d’étre devenue, par-la, instrument sans comparaison le plus 
facile de la versification moderne ; ainsi est-ce en Italie que ?on a vu de 
tout temps des improvisateurs. C’est un bien grand avantage, entre 
autres, que d’avoir dans le méme mot, coupé a volonté, quatre termi- 
naisons et trois dimensions differentes: que pour dire, par example, ils 
aimérent, le versificateur ait le choix entre amarono, amaron, amaro, et 
amar : la faculté de retrancher 4 plusieurs mots une syllabe intérieure, 
commune encore dans l’Italien, est aussi un privilége de la langue An- 
glaise.—Le versificateur, bien moins heureux avec le Frangais, lest 
encore bien moins avec Espagnol: toutes les condescendances du Fran- 
gais se bornent, comme on sait, au sacrifice, s'il y a urgence, de quel- 
ques ss, 4 suprimer les e muets interieures dans quelques mots, tel que 

aieté, ingenuement, avouera, et a abandonner souvent I’e final d’encore : 
’Espagnol n’en a aucune; pas la moindre souplesse; le caractére na- 
tional est aussi dans la langue; vers ou prose il lui faut ses mots tels 
qwils sont.—La langue Castillane en souflre ; quelque facilite de syn- 
coper edit été desirable ; nous manquons de mots d’une et de deux syl- 
labes, et surtout de ces derniers accentués sur la deuxiéme. Du reste 
c’est Paffaire du poéte: le vers en coite davantage ; mais, une fois fait, 
il a beaucoup de chances pour étre bon.’ 

From these chances M. Maury should deduct the innumera- 
ble cases, when the poet is compelled to forget his work, and to 
think of his tools. C°est Paffaire du poéte: it is true; but, if 
writers are forced to exhaust their power in mechanical con- 
trivances, when their whole mind should be immersed in thought 
and feeling, the nation that affords them such an unfit instru- 
ment in her language, will find that she is also a party con- 
cerned. She may possess some elegant and ingenious writers in 
verse, but she must despair of ever having a poet. 

M. Maury has compared his native language with Italian, 
and by that means thrown light on the mechanical defects of the 
former. But there is another language which, from its closer 
alliance with that of Castile, can set off its unpoetical structure. 
Spaniards, however, seldom remember their neighbours, the 
Portuguese, on these subjects. Yet that small kingdom has a 
poet, whose great work, the Lusiad, outweighs the whole of the 
Spanish Parnassus. Whence, we will ask, this difference of 
success in poetry, if not from the difference of the two languages ? 
Who can doubt that Cervantes equalled Camoens in poetical 

enius? Or who that knows the inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
will decide between the natural talents of its two rival nations ? 

Nor is the want in Spain of such a work as the Lusiad at- 
tributable to negligence or indifference. It would, indeed, be 
difficult to form a list of the numerous epic poems which Spa- 
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niards have had the patience to write, and more difficult still to 
read to the middle of any one of them; for they are generally 
as ponderous in bulk, as heavy in execution. One of the best, 
Ex Bernarpo, shows more talent in the use of the language 
than any work whatever in Castilian verse. In brilliancy and 
variety of expression, Balbuena has carried his native language 
to the utmost stretch of its powers; but his own seem to have 
been spent in this mechanical pursuit. It was certainly Paffaire 
du poéte to whet and point his clumsy tools ; but few Spaniards 
have thought it lewr affaire to read through the five thousand 
stanzas, which were the fruit of his exemplary industry.* 

We will now point out some of the advantages which, in gram- 
matical structure, Portuguese has above Spanish. The first is, 
that the words being nearly similar, those of the former language 
are shorter. Sound is indeed but a poor compensation for un- 
wieldiness ; for, as languages exert their best powers, not on the 
ear, but the mind, their musical qualities must be considered the 
lowest in value. Of two languages, therefore, that is preferable 
for poetry which, being but little inferior to the other in sound, 
greatly surpasses it in conciseness. Now, this is precisely the 
case between Portuguese and Spanish: Portuguese, from the lips 
of an educated speaker, though less sonorous, is certainly sweeter 
than Castilian. ‘The Portuguese nasal sounds are unpleasant, but 
are they more so than the Spanish guttural aspirates ? 

As modern languages were more the resuit of accidental com- 
binations than of a natural undisturbed analogy, we must expect 
to find some remarkable imperfection in the best. Portuguese, 
however, must be reckoned among the most fortunate dialects of 
the Latin family. Though like the rest, it preserved the vocabu- 
lary of the parent language without the invaluable advantage of 
its significant terminations or cases, yet it shortened the Latin 
words, with a constant aim at softness. ‘The Limousin dialects 
of Catalonia and Valencia, reduce the Latin words nearly to the 
same syllables as Portuguese ; but they frequently won: them 
terminate in dentals, in a manner very offensive to the ear. In 





* The pains which Balbuena took with his versification are stated by himself in 
the preface to El Bernardo, where he boasts, that of the forty thousand lines which 
make up his poem, there is not one which does not contain more than three words, 
whilst in some he contrived to crowd fourteen. Of the last feat he gives the fol- 
lowing specimen: ‘ Que es bien, que es mal, que es fin, que es vida y muerte. This 
boast implies aconstant sense of resistance from the language he had toemploy. 

+ The following verses of Ausias March, one of the best of the Limousin poets, 
will give an idea of the structure of that language : 

Qui non es trist de mos dictats no cur 
O en algun temps que sia trist estat 

FE lo qui es de mals apasionat, 

Per fer se trist no cerque luoch escur. 
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Portuguese, the shortening of the Latin words is contrived with 
such attention to smoothness, that even the liquid consonants /, n, 
are omitted. The final m is expressed by an indistinct sound, which 
is probably a remnant of the pronunciation of the Romans. 

M. Maury has greatly loied the poetical advantage of 
short words: among the faults which he attributes to our English 
is its abounding in monosyllables. 

‘ Les Anglais (he says) en tirent grand parti pour entasser du sens 
dans un vers; succés que les Francais semblent rechercher aussi. On 
pourroit, 4 la rigueur, n’y voir qu’une économie de rimes et de papier : 
Vessentiel n’est pas espace que tient chaque mot, pourvu qu’il soit a sa 
place.’ 

But our ingenious and agreeable author forgets that it is the 
unconscionable length of the Spanish words that constantly pre- 
vents their being a sa place, in verse. 'To those who have studied 
Spanish poetry in its details, there is something exceedingly tire- 
some in the superabundance of epithets which generally precedes 
the happy rhyme, or the emphatic word, after which the poet is 
labouring. The writer appears to be panting for space, always 
filling up one half of the measure with mere words, in the hope 
of having the whole of the next line open before him; and yet 
condemned to find that something still remains which must be 
carried on into it. When to this is added the false, but long con- 
firmed taste, which places dignity in circumlocution, we may 
easily explain why the good poetry of Spain is confined to frag- 
ments and short compositions. Industry, patience, and taste, 
may produce a good sonnet, a sweet idyll, or a fine ode; but, 
under such restraints, genius will turn away in disgust from 
poetry, and plodding versifiers alone will attempt a long poem. 
‘ L’épopée (says M. Maury,) seule a résisté 4 de nombreuses 
tentatives ; le génie de nos grands poétes n’a pu s’y conformer : 
ils ne savent marcher que par élans.’ The truth of the fact is, 
that they were soon brought to the ground by their chains. 

But there is still another mechanical difficulty against the 
Spanish poet: his language is poor in good rhymes. M. Maury 
observes, ‘que ’Espagnol est la langue que présente le plus de 
difficultés au rimeur un peu difficile: nulle n’offre, a beaucoup 
prés, autant de divergences dans les terminaisons.’ He also men- 
tions, on the authority of Don Tomas Iriarte, that there are about 
3900 different endings in Spanish. It is probable, that to this 
scarcity of good rhymes, the Spaniards owe their asonante, i. e. 
rhymes which agree only in the vowels, from the accented syllable 
to the end. But the original deficiency was increased by the 
same fastidiousness which has banished from elevated poetry the 
best and most significant portion of their language. By what 
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strange caprice they should have attached ludicrous impressions 
to the words accented on the last syllable, when used as rhymes, 
it is impossible to conjecture. And this too, when all their infi- 
nitives, most of their preterites, and large families of nouns, are 
marked by the final accent. It was not so when the Italian 
measure was introduced into Spain; for Boscan, to whom his 
country was chiefly indebted for that unfortunate adoption, never 
dreamt of excluding what he frequently found in his models. 
But the exclusion is now, we believe, irrevocable. 

Nor does this terminate the excessive fastidiousness of the 
Spanish ear. It is offended by the mixture of perfect and imper- 
fect rhymes ; and numerous stanzas in the Tallon poets, are dis- 
liked by Spaniards, merely on account of that mixture. We will 
explain this by an example, taken at random from ‘Tasso :— 

‘ Mentre cosi l’indomita Guerriera 
Le squadre d’occidente apre e flagella, 
Non fa, d’incontri a lei, Gildippe altera 
Dé Sarracini suoi strage men fella” &c. &e. 

The sound of the vowels e, a, in the terminations of these four 
lines, would be enough to destroy the effect of the best stanza, to 
a refined Spanish. ear. 

The last disadvantage of Spanish for poetry which we shall now 
mention, is the heaviness and stiffness of its particles: in this re- 
spect, thesuperiority of Portuguese isevident. The two languages 
might be compared to figures, one of which had its limbs adapted 
to the trunk by means of joints, the other fastened with nails. 
As then the want of inflexions in the modern languages, compels 
them to use this unseemly and clumsy substitute, to denote the 
various relations of nouns, that language will in this respect be 
preferable, which has reduced its particles to the smallest com- 
pass. Now let our readers compare a few of the articles and 
combinations of what may be called articular words in Portu- 
guese and Spanish :— 

Port. |os |as |nas |da_ |co’os |to | c’hum | daquelles. 
Span. ' los | las | en las | dela | conlos | telo | con un abe quales. 

These are only a few examples out of a multitude of similar 
cases. 

It is true that we have the same inconvenience to contend with 
in English; but a great proportion of our language consists of 
words of one and two syllables, and consequently our poetical 
measure leaves ample room for all kinds of combinations. 
Thought is seldom hampered or disturbed in English verse by 
mechanical difficulties. Upon the attempt at reviving the long- 
neglected poetry of Spain, which took place as late as the reign 
of Carlos III., the grandfather of the present king, 'Trigueros, a 
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man of more knowledge than taste, perceived and endeavoured 
to break the trammels of the national poetry. But he wanted 
genius, and failed. In his attempt at making sense, not sound, 
the main object of Spanish poetry, he wrote bald prose in mea- 
sure; and in trying to enlarge the measure itself; by the adop- 
tion of the Alexandrine, he forgot that the invariable position 
of the hemistich reduces it in Spanish to two verses of seven 
syllables. 

Whether it be possible to enlarge the Spanish heroic measure 
by the addition of two feet, is a point on which we are not pre- 
— to give a decided opinion. We know that such an idea has 

en suggested. No person, however, seems better calculated to 
try the experiment than M. Maury himself, who to a profound 
study of the eee d of modern languages, joins the natural 
qualification of a delicate ear. 

We must now conclude this view of the causes which have 
prevented Spain from having a poet worthy of her native talent, 
with a caution to the candid reader against the exaggerated 
praises which the German critics have of late bestowed on the 
poetical genius of the Spanish language. We know that the 
multitude of ballads and plays in that language will be brought 
forward as a practical refutation of our statement. But let it be 
remembered, that both ballads and plays are allowed to use the 
mass of popular words and phrases, which, from the causes above 
exposed, are rejected from elevated poetry. Let it also be kept 
in mind, that both ballads and plays make use chiefly of the im- 
perfect rhyme or asonante, and thus avoid one of the greatest 
obstacles which stand in the way of higher poetry in the language 
of Castile. 

M. Maury’s work has been too long before the public, and too 
frequently noticed, to require from us a full analysis; yet for 
the satisfaction of such of our readers as may not have met either 
with that interesting book, or with the eritiques which have 
recommended it to notice, we will conclude with a brief outline 
of its plan. Besides the preliminary discourse, which has occa- 
sioned these observations, the first volume consists of a series of 
poetical — distributed into periods, from the thirteenth 
to the end of the sixteenth century. The work, however, opens 


with an original composition of M. Maury, in French verse, in 
which he presents a view of the state of Spanish poetry in the 
time of the Arabs, and avails himself of some translations in 
— of Arabic poetry, published by Conde, in the interesting 

istory of those invaders of Spain. Speaking of the beautiful 
gardens planted by the Spanish califs on the banks of the Gua- 
dalquivir, near Cordova, he thus introduces a fragment of an 
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Arabic wa by Mohammed, the grandson of the celebrated 
a 


Abderrahman. It is connected with an historical view of that 
period of Spanish history. The gardens were called Meriian, 
from one of the names of the calif’s family. 
..... + ‘Le sort prolongea peu la trame 
Des jours victorieux du premier Abderrhame ; 
Pourtant son ceuvre reste, et son empire encor 
Laisse 4 celui des arts ce brillant siecle d’or, 
Dont l'Europe a fait gloire 4 ?Espagne arabique 
Et souvent, aux accords d’une molle musique, 
Des jardins Meriian les heureux possesseurs, 
Entourés de leur ombre, en chantent les douceurs : 
“ Qui parfume les vents de Pessence musquée 
“ Dont ’ambre et aloés ey sere la mosquée ? 
“ Le jasmin 4 blanchi mes berceaux printaniers ; 
“ Et la fleur est éclose aux pompeux citronniers. 
“ Bocage du harem, un nuage se joue 
“ Sur les hauts minarets de la belle Cordove ; 
“ Qu’il tabreuve a long traits, comme a larges bouillons 
“ Du sang des ennemies j’abreuvai les sillons.’” 

There are historical notes to this introduction, selected with 
industry and taste. A notice of the life and poetical merits of 
every one of the writers, of whose verse M. Maury has given us 
French translations, are prefixed to the specimens. The original 
compositions in Spanish are also found in the volume, for the 
sake of comparison. M. Maury, in our opinion, ranks often 
above his originals. He is aware of their general fault—dif- 
fusiveness—and condenses their thoughts with good effect. Our 
limits will not allow us to insert more of his translations. 

We regret the necessity of leaving M. Maury’s second volume 
unnoticed for the present. But as the specimens of modern 
Spanish poetry, pat the biographical ne it contains derive 
a peculiar interest from one who is himself a Spanish poet, we 
hope our readers will not blame us for reserving it, with the 
intention of giving them at some future period our views on 
the modern poetry and general literature of Spain. 
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Art. V.—1. Scenes of British Wealth, in Produce, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, for the Amusement and Instruction of little 
Tarry-at-Home Travellers. By the Rev. I. Taylor, Author 
of ‘Scenes in England, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America,’ 
2d Edit. 1825. 

2 Grecian Stories. By Maria Hack. 2d Edit. 1828. 

3. Familiar Illustrations of the Principal Evidences and Design 
of Christianity. By Maria Hack. 1824. 

4. Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ ; for the Use of 
Children. By a Mother. 1828. 


OF the many great and wonderful changes which the present 
generation has witnessed, in almost every department of life, 
literature, including under that term all the productions of the 
0 has of course had its share; and in no description of 
ooks, we conceive, has a greater alteration taken place, than in 
those designed for the instruction and entertainment of children, 
in what is popularly termed the Juvenile Library. The change 
in the character of these books has been accompanied, perhaps 
in a great measure produced, by a change in the general estimate 
of their importance. To most of our readers accordingly, no 
apology, we imagine, is needed for inviting their attention to a 
subject which, a century back, would probably have been 
thought beneath the dignity of grave criticism. Few persons 
in the present day make admit, as our forefathers seem practi- 
— to have done, that any thing is good enough for children to 
read, provided it be not of a directly immoral tendency ; or that 
grammars, and other school-books, as they are called, are alone 
worthy of serious attention; while books of amusement for chil- 
dren are a matter of as much indifference, as it is, whether they 
divert themselves with tops or with hoops. The precept of the 
t, that maxima debetur pueris reverentia,—that in the seed- 
time of life it is of especial importance to have the land clean 
and well dressed,—seems to be every day better understood. 
No one, indeed, can ever have been ignorant, that the children 
of this generation are the next generation itself;—that they are 
the ‘ to-morrow’ of society. But it has hardly been sufficiently 
considered, how much more important, because more permanent, 
are the impressions, of whatever kind, which are made during 
the season of intellectual and moral growth; even as the body 
may be deformed or crippled for life, by some comparatively 
slight hurt in infancy. And still less have men in general con- 
sidered the readiness to receive impressions which we have in 
early life. It is a great mistake, often made in practice, if not 
in theory, to suppose that a child's character, intellectual and 
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moral, is formed by those books only which we put into his 
hands with that design. ‘ Many things grow in the garden,’ 
says the homely but true proverb, ‘ which were never sown 
there.’ When the principles are settled indeed, either for good 
or for evil,—when the character of the man is matured, he may 
often be occupied and interested for the time, in reading some- 
thing which leaves no lasting impression ; but hardly any thin 
can accidentally touch the soft m0 without stamping its walk 
on it. Hardly any reading can interest a child, without contri- 
buting in some degree, though the book itself be afterwards 
totally forgotten, to form the p seenncinr- and the parents, there- 
fore, who, merely requiring from him a certain course of study, 
pay little or no attention to ‘ story-books,’ are educating him 
they know not how. 

The contrast which children’s books now present, to those 
which were thumbed by our fathers and ourselves, is more pal- 
pably striking, perhaps, in the comparatively unimportant point 
of typographical decoration. The plates, in particular, which 
are now to be seen in most of the books designed for children, 
are often very beautiful specimens of art. This improvement 
is, no doubt, in a’great degree attributable to the introduction 
of engravings from steel, which, when the sale is great, can be 
furnished, on account of the durable quality of the material, at 
a low rate, even from the designs of eminent artists; and some- 
thing also is to be attributed to the improved state of the art of 
engraving; which appears, not so much in the superior excel- 
lence of the best artists, as in the increased number of respecta- 
ble ones. But, on the whole, the appearance of children’s books 
in general, in respect of paper, typography, and plates, con- 
trasted with what satisfied our predecessors, is such as to indi- 
cate both a great and a liberal demand for such books, as well 
as an improvement in national taste: and one which is likely to 
cultivate that taste, by fostering a turn for drawing. By far 
the most important difference, however, is the more frequent and 
skilful interweaving, both of scientific, and of moral and religious 
instruction, with amusement, in the tales, dialogues, &c. designed 
for children. It used to be generally thought sufficient to teach 
children their catechism, together with certain collects and 
psalms; trusting to this alone, or principally, for the inculcation 
of right principles and sentiments; and leaving them to find 
amusement in orhag for the most part unmeaning or unpro- 
fitable. Now we are far from advocating the system of putting 





* In many cases, we suspect, the democratical leaning communicated by ‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton’ might be traced through life. 
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forward, very prominently, ‘ the moral,’ in every work of fiction; 
especially such as are designed for the entertainment of adults, 
Men are apt to be disgusted, more than profited, by a ‘ dramatic 
or narrative sermon.’ But it has been always admitted, that 
works of fiction may be made conducive to higher purposes 
than mere amusement; and they are worse than sapucindiie if 
they uniformly and totally exclude all reference to Christian prin. 
ciples, and never display their application, or at least applicabi- 
lity, to the affairs of common life ; if they represent every charac- 
ter, the good as well as the bad, as acting from the impulse of 
better or worse feelings alone, and never trace their goodness 
or badness to the operation, or the want of Christian principle. 
For the prevailing error of those who do not reject religion 
altogether, is to regard it, practically, as a theory, to be studied 
in the closet, and publicly acknowledged in the church, and 
attended to on Sundays, but (according to the notion of Parson 
Adams's wife) not to be profaned by any association with the 
week-day transactions of life.* And children are even more 
liable to this error than grown persons, because they are less 
capable of abstraction; less qualified, therefore, for applying 
the system of general principles—the theory—they may have 
learned, to particular cases of practice, if they are not accus- 
tomed to see these principles exemplified. And, it should be 
added, that as they have the greater need of this help, so they 
can also better tolerate it; as they require to have general prin- 
ciples illustrated by application to particular cases of prt 
so they can endure and relish a more distinctly moral tale, than 
would be acceptable to adults; whose very censure indeed of 
such a work, by the epithet ‘ puerile,’ seems to confirm what 
has been just said. 

Selected stories out of scripture, put into language better 
accommodated to children than that of an exact translation,t+ 





* «There is an extreme reluctance amongst many who are very zealous supporters 
of the outward establishment of Christianity, to admitting its principles in the 
concerns of common life, in matters belonging to their own trade or profession ; 
or, above all, in the conduct of national affairs. They will not tolerate its spirit in 
their every day practice, but ridicule it as visionary and impracticable. Now, if 
the language of sermons be vague and general; if it do not apply clearly and 
directly to our own times, our own ways of life, and habits of thought and action, 
men elude its hold upon their consciences with a wonderful dexterity ; and keeping 
their common practice safe out of the reach of its influence, they deceive them- 
selves by their willingness to hear it, and by their acquiesence, and even their 
delight in it.’—Preface to Dr. Arnold’s Sermons. 

t ‘ Even with regard to the scripture itself, it is surely the spirit of it, and not 
the language, which is of eternal application and efficacy; and that spirit will 
generally be most effectually conveyed in our writings, through a medium different 
from that which was originally chosen; because we and the first converts to 
Christianity are so different in climate, in national customs and feelings ; in our 
trains of thought and modes of expression.’— Preface to Dr. Arnold’s Sermons. 
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seem to have been, till very lately, almost the only attempt to 
give a pleasing interest to useful instruction, and a profitable 
character to amusement; and even of these we find no trace (or 
hardly any) before the time of Mrs. Trimmer. 

It must, we think, be admitted by all who are convinced of 
the truth and of the importance of our religion, that an early 
familiarity with the facts connected with it, conveyed either in 
the words of scripture itself, or in some others, is of the highest 
consequence. Christianity is an historical religion: it derives 
not only its evidence, but its doctrines also, not from philoso- 
phical speculations, but from certain events alledged to have 
taken place. And moreover, 

‘ As children,’ (says one of the best writers [Mrs. Hoare] on education 
which this or any age has produced,) ¢ are little capable of receiving abstract 
ideas, it is probable that they will not derive much benefit from being in- 
structed in doctrines separate frora facts—by facts, we may convey a strong 
and simple view of the most important truths of Christianity. If, for ex- 
ample, we can represent in lively colours to their imaginations, the beau- 
tiful history of our Lord calming the storm when “ the waves beat into 
the ship,” and his voice was “ mightier than the noise of many waters,” 
they will imbibe a.stronger and more practical sense of his almighty 


sae than could have been imparted to them by any bare statement of 


is divinity. We shall also best be able to impress upon their minds his 

infinite mercy and compassion towards us, by reading or relating to 
them, so as to realize the transactions, and interest the feelings, such 
narratives as those of our Lord’s taking the infants in his arms, and 
blessing them ; of his raising the widow’s son, of his healing the lunatic 
child ; and, lastly, of his suffering and dying for our sakes, that we 
might be made the heirs of eternal life’ —Hints on Early Education. 

But, besides this historical knowledge of religion, and incul- 
cation of general moral precepts, it is essential to right education 
that children should be familiarized with the application, in 
biography or in fiction, of religious and moral principles, to the 
ordinary conduct either of children, or of persons with whose 
feelings and situations children can sympathize. 

And this view seems of late to have been so generally ad- 
mitted, as to have given rise to a number of (better or worse 
executed) attempts, to embody in works calculated to amuse 
children, more or less, not only of scientific, but also of moral 
and religious instruction. Not, of course, that there are not 
still in use many books which have no such object ; but many 
of our readers must well remember, that in their younger days, 
‘Whittington and his Cat,’ ‘ Jack the Giant-killer, and other 
tales of the same stamp, were in the hands of older children than 
now, and constituted a much larger proportion of the youthful 
library. 
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No system can be without its own specific evils and dangers ; 
but, on the whole, we consider that change which in this depart- 
ment characterizes the present day, as a decided improvement. 
We say, on the whole, because we are sensible that it is only 
with some important limitations and modifications that the 
assertion can be maintained. 

In the first place, if children are allowed to be familiar with 
moral and religious feelings and conduct, in works of fiction, and 
no where else, books of this description will de more harm than 
good, or at the best will be wholly unprofitable. Virtue and 
piety will by this means become associated in their minds with 
fable; and they will thus he led into that fallacy to which 
human nature 1s always prone, especially in all that relates to 
the conscientious regulation of our conduct, that of regarding 
any system as ‘ true in theory, but unfit for practice ;’ as if the 
falsity, or at least imperfection, of any theory, were not at once 
demonstrated by an experimental failure. We remember a 
student of mathematics, after having gone through and seemingly 
understood Euclid’s proof, that the squares of the sides con- 
taining a right angle are equal to the square of the side 
subtending it, remarking, to thé astonishment and dismay of 
his teacher, ‘but it is not really so, is it Sir?? Many who 
would laugh at this query, might yet be found assenting to all 
the reasoning on which some political or other measure should 
be maintained, and then coolly remarking that it is practically 
false, though theoretically true: or, themselves maintaining 
some principles of moral conduct, which yet they consider them- 
selves as not bound to exemplify in their own practice, though 
they may be very suitable to a moral tale. And in proportion 
as men are accustomed (much more, children) to contemplate 
and admire virtue, without being taught, by example or other- 
wise, that they are expected to realize the picture, they will 
become the less fitted for the actual performance of their duties. 
‘ Going over the theory of virtue,’ says Bishop Butler, ‘ in one’s 
thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pictures of it; this is 
so far from necessarily or certainly conducing to form a habit of 
it in him who thus employs himself, that it may harden the 
mind in a contrary course, and render it gradually more insen- 
sible ; i. e. form a habit of insensibility to all moral obligations. 
For from our very faculty of habits, passive impressions, by 
being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts by often passing 
through the mind are felt less sensibly; being accustomed to 
danger begets increpidity, i.e. lessens fear; to distress, lessens 
the passion of pity ; to instances of other’s mortality, lessens the 
sensible apprehension of our own.’ And such a mode of educa- 
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tion deceives the parents as well as the child. A false security 
is engendered in the mind: they think that they have provided 
a good moral and religious training, when they heave not; when 
they have only informed the understanding by imparting a 
knowledge of good principles, without affording disci fine to the 
heart by teaching the application of them: a procedure which 
resembles an attempt to teach a child a language by merely 
learning grammar rules, without parsing, construing, and 
composing. 

With respect to the books employed, that care is requisite in 
the choice of them is too obvious to be insisted on. But we 
must not omit to notice a mistake into which some of the best 
intentioned writers have fallen, in their zeal to impart to children 
religious principles. They have sometimes introduced a reference 
to these principles in connexion with matters too trifling and 
undignified ; forgetting the maxim, whose notorious truth has 
made it proverbial, that excessive familiarity breeds contempt. 
We have already entered our protest against the notion, that 
religious principles are to be kept in reserve for rare and great 
occasions, and excluded from the every-day affairs of life; nulla 
enim vite pars—vacare officio potest? but still every one must 
admit, that there are occasions on which the introduction of 
religious motives would not be (at least to a mind not yet 
possessing a full-formed and deep-rooted religious habit,) 
attended with any benefit which would compensate for the risk, 
to a tender and growing character, of impairing, by mean 
associations, the reverence due to the highest subjects. 

It may be replied, however, that according to this rule no 
reference of religion to practice—to such practice, i. e. as children 
are themselves concerned in, can ever be presented to their 
minds; because in what are considered as the weightier affairs 
of life, they are not engaged: all that commands or can com- 
mand their attentive sympathy, must be what, to us, are trifles. 
So that if religion is to be kept apart from these, it cannot be 
exhibited to them at all in a practical point of view. 

All this we admit ; and we admit also that the more prevailing 
tendency is towards the contrary extreme to that against which 
our caution was directed; towards the extreme of avoiding too 
much the practical resort to the highest principles in ordinary 
life ;—towards the preservation of a due reverence for religion, at 
the expence of its useful —— in conduct. But a line 
may be drawn which will keep clear of both extremes. We 
should not exclude, in books designed for children, the association 
of things sacred with whatever are to ourselves trifling matters, 
(for ‘these little things are great’ to them,) but, with whatever 
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is viewed by them as trifling. Every thing is great or small in 
reference to the parties concerned. ‘The private concerns of any 
obscure individual are very insignificant to the world at large ; 
but they are of great importance to himself. And all worldly 
affairs must be small in the sight of the Most High ; but irreve- 
rent familiarity is engendered in the mind of any one, then, and 
then only, when things sacred are associated with such as are, to 
him, insignificant trifles. 

And here an important distinction presents itself, between 
religious and moral truths on the one hand, and those of science 
on the other, which are also frequently conveyed to youthful 
minds through the medium of amusing tales and dialogues. A 
child cannot be made too familiar with arithmetic or geography, 
with botany or mechanics. Even ludicrous associations will 
here frequently have their use, on account of the superior hold 
which, (according to the observation of the poet,*) they are 
frequently found to have on the memory: and if the truths of 
any science are but understood and remembered, that is all we 
want. Even if the youth should seldom or never have occasion 
to make any practical application of his knowledge till long after, 
it is not of the less value to have it familiarized to the mind and 
ready for use when wanted. Not so with religion and morality : 
they are to be taught not as mere sciences, but as practical 
habits ; and not only is the utility of good principles, considered 
in this point of view, destroyed by Seaeedine associations, but 
also, even if that evil be avoided, a familiar knowledge of these 
principles if disjoined from practice, is so far from being of any 
advantage, that, according to the observation of Bishop Butler 
already cited, it is even detrimental to the moral character. 

Another caution which we would suggest relative to the choice 
of books, is to avoid presenting to the minds of children anything 
too abstruse and mystical to be in any degree embraced by their 
understandings, or to interest their feelings, lest an association, 
perhaps indelible, be formed in the tender mind between the idea 
of religion, and that of the dry, the abstruse, the unintelligible, 
and the purely speculative. 

We do not of course mean to countenance the error of those 
who advocate the omission, in works designed for children, (and 
indeed for the great mass of the people,) of every thing in Chris- 
tianity which is peculiar to it,—in short of all that they call 
* doctrinal’ points, retaining only moral precepts; on the ground 
that children and the vulgar cannot comprehend ‘ mysteries.’ 





* « Discit enim citius meminitque libentius illud 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur.’—Horar. 
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There is indeed much that is mysterious (in the modern * sense 
of the word, i.e. unexplained, and probably inexplicable to 
man) connected with the most important doctrines of Christiani- 
ty; but if we were, on that ground, to keep back all such doc- 
trines from children, as if those doctrines themselves were there- 
fore unintelligible to them, we should be waiting for a period 
which can never arrive in this world; since of things beyond 
the reach of human faculties the wisest man can understand no 
more than a child. We are persuaded that most of the leading 
truths of Christianity can be not only in a great degree compre- 
hended, but comprehended in their practical import, by persons 
much below maturity of age; though a perfect ce it 
of them is rears Ph by man: and of truths purely specula- 
tive, having no practical import, we believe that none are re- 
vealed. We would have children gradually instructed first, in 
the facts on which our religion rests; and, through the me- 
dium of these, in Christian doctrines, as far as, and in propor- 
tion as, they become capable of embracing them, and of form- 
ing a notion of their practical utility. And we cannot but think 
that in proportion as this mode of education is pursued, the 
remnants of scholastic divinity which still, to a considerable de- 
gree, linger amongst — would gradually wear out; 
the Scriptures would be searched, not for (what they do not 
contain) a system of theological philosophy,—a set of specula- 
tive dogmas relative to the intrinsic nature of the Deity,—but 
for religion properly so called, i.e. a practical knowledge of the 
relations between God and man; and the cultivation of active re- 
ligious principles would take the ge of a barren veneration for 
things sacred. We are glad to be able again to appeal to the 
judgment of the jib > popular author before cited. 

‘It is of great importance that all religious instruction be given to 
children with reference to practice. If they are taught that God is their 
Creator and Preserver, it is that they may obey, love, andadore him; if, 
that Christ is their Almighty Saviour, it is that they may love him, give 
themselves up to him, and trust in him alone for forgiveness and salva- 
tion. If, that the Holy Spirit is the “ Lord and Giver of life,” it is 
that they should beware of grieving that secret guide, which will lead 
them out of evil, will enable them to bring forth the fruits of righteous- 
ness, and prepare them for a state of blessedness hereafter. The omni- 
presence of God should, also, be strongly and practically impressed upon 
the mind in early life, not only as a truth peculiarly calculated to in- 
fluence the conduct, but, as a continual source of consolation and sup- 
port in trouble and danger. 

‘It is to be remembered, that religious instruction is not to be forced 
upon children: wisdom is required in communicating it to them, that we 








* Not in the ancient sense. See the Article Muspiov in Parkhurst’s Lexicon. 
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may give them “ food convenient” for them, nourishing them, not with 
strong meat, but with “the sincere milk of the Word,” that they may 
grow thereby; making the best use of the natural and ual opening 
of their understandings: and we may acknowledge, with thankfulness, 
that there is something in the human mind which answers to the most 
simple and sacred truths:—the mind of man seems formed to receive the 
idea of Him who gave it being. A premature accuracy of religious know- 
ledge is not to be desired with children: but that the views of divine truth 
which they receive, should be sound and scriptural, and so communicated 
as to touch the conscience.’—Hints on Early Education. pp. 151— 153. 

It need hardly be observed how important it is, with a view 
to these objects, to abstain carefully from the practice, still too 
prevalent, though much less so, we believe, than formerly, of com- 
pelling, or encouraging, or even allowing children to learn by 
rote forms of prayer, catechism, hymns, or in short any thing 
connected with morality and religion, when they attach no mean- 
ing to the words they utter. It is done on the plea that they 
will hereafter learn the meaning of what they have been thus 
taught, and will be able to make a practical use of it. But no 
attempt at economy of time can be more injudicious. Let any 
child whose capacity is so far matured as to enable him to com- 
prehend an explanation, e. g. of the Lord’s Prayer, have it then 
put before him for the first time, and when he is made acquaint- 
ed with the meaning of it, set to learn it by heart ; and can any 
one doubt that in less than half a day’s application he would be 
be able to repeat it fluently? And the same would be the case 
with other forms. All that is thus learned by rote by a child be- 
fore he is competent to attach a meaning to the words he utters, 
would not, if all put together, amount to so much as would cost 
him when able to understand it, a week’s labour to learn perfectly. 
Whereas it may cost the toil, often the vain toil, of many years, 
to unlearn the habit of formalism—of repeating words by rote 
without attending to their meaning; a pabit which every one 
conversant with education knows to be in all subjects most readi- 
ly acquired by children, and with difficulty avoided even with 
the utmost care of the teacher ; but which such a plan must in- 
evitably tend to generate. It is often said, and very truly, that 
it is es to form early habits of piety ; but to train a child 
in one kind of habit, is not the most likely way of forming the 
opposite one: and nothing can be more contrary to true piety, 
than the Popish superstition (for such in fact it is) of attaching 
efficacy to the repetition of a certain form of words, as of a 
charm, independent of the understanding and of the heart.* 

* We have spoken with so much commendation of the ‘“ Hints on Early Educa- 


tion,” that we feel bound to notice incidentally a point in which we think the au- 
thor, if not herself mistaken, is likely to lead her readers into a mistake.—‘ Pustic 
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It is also said, with equal truth, that we ought to take advan- 
tage of the facility which children possess of learning words: 
but to infer from thence, that Providence designs us to make 
such a use (or rather abuse) of this gift as we have been cen- 
suring, is as if we were to take advantage of the readiness with 
which a new born babe swallows whatever is put into its mouth, 
to dose it with ardent spirits, instead of wholesome food and ne- 
cessary medicine. The readiness with which children learn and 
remember words, is in truth a most important advantage if rightly 
employed ; viz., if applied to the acquiring that mass of what 
may be called arbitrary knowledge of insulated facts, which can 
only be learned by rote, and which is necessary in after life ; 
when the acquisition of it would both be more troublesome, and 
would encroach on time that might otherwise be better employ- 
ed. Chronology, names of countries, weights and measures, 
and indeed all the words of any language, are of this descrip- 
tion. If a child had even ten times the ordinary degree of the 
faculty in question, a judicious teacher would find abundance of 
useful employment for it, without resorting to any that could 

ssibly be neleeaial to his future habits, moral, religious, or 
intellectual. 

Among the cautions to be exercised in the choice of books 
for children, there is one which is pressed upon our notice by 
the character which pervades the works of one of the best 
known, and in other respects most judicious writers in this de- 
partment: we mean, to ea a watchful eye at least over those 
which inculcate morality, with an exclusion of all reference 
to religious principle. Such is obviously and notoriously the 
character of Miss Edgeworth’s moral tales. Itis not merely that 





Worsnip—Silence, self-subjection, and a serious deportment, both in family and 
public worship, ought to be strictly enforced in early life; and it is better that 
children should not attend, till they are capable of behaving in a proper manner. 
But a practical respect for the Sabbath and for services of religion, is but an effect 
of that reverence for every thing sacred, which it is of primary importance early to 
establish as a habit of mind.’ pp. 172, 173. If ‘‘ reverence for things sacred” be 
the only habit we wish to implant, the caution here given is sufficient: but if we 
would form in the child the much more important habit of hearty devotion, as dis- 
tinguished from superstitious formalism, we should wait for his being not only 
“capable of behaving,’ with outward decorum, but also of understanding and 
joining in the service. 

We would also deprecate, by the way, the practice (which this writer seems to 
countenance, though without any express inculcation) of strictly prohibiting children 
from indulging in their usual sports on the Lord’s day ; which has a manifest tenden- 
cy to associate with that festival, ideas of gloom and restraint, and also to generate 
the too common notion that God requires of us only one day in seven, and that scru- 
pulous privation on that day will afford licence for the rest of the week. We are 
speaking, be it observed, of the Christian festival of the Lord’s day; those who 
think themselves bound by the precepts of the Old Testament relative to the Sab- 
bath, should remember that Saturday is the day to which those precepts apply. 
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they contain no lessons of piety, no distinct inculcation of reli- 
gious doctrine; but there is in them a complete, and, as it 
should seem, studied avoidance of the whole subject. 

The most amiable, nay, the most noble and generous characters 
are represented,—the most pure and virtuous actions are nar- 
rated,—without the least allusion to religious principle as having 
any thing to do with them. And so entire and resolute is this 
exclusion, that it is maintained at the expense of what may be 
called poetical truth : it destroys in many instances the proba- 
bility of the tale, and the naturalness of the characters. We 
are not now occupied with the question whether Christianity is 
true or false; and certainly, we cannot in fairness call on any 
one to inculcate and recommend any thing different from what 
he himself believes.** But that Christianity does ewist, every 
one must believe as an incontrovertible truth; nor can any one 
we conceive deny, that, whether true or false, it does exercise, at 
least is supposed to exercise, an influence on the feelings and con- 
duct of some of the believers in it. Grant that our hopes of 
salvation through Christ, are as chimerical as the notions of the 
Hindoos ; still it would be possible and it is surely true, that 
this hope may stimulate the Christian to exertion, and may con- 
sole him under misfortunes. But let even this be denied ; let it 
be said that the virtuous Christian would, from an innate sense 
of propriety, have displayed equal rectitude and equal patience 
if he had been an unbeliever; still it must at least be admitted, 
that he himself thinks otherwise ;—that he does pray for divine 
guidance, and support under affliction ; and that he does, whe- 
ther erroneously or not, attribute his own virtue and fortitude to 
his Christian faith. 

To represent therefore persons of various ages, sex, country, 
and station in life, as practising, on the most trying occasions, 
every kind of duty, and encountering every kind of danger, 
difficulty, and hardship, while no one of them ever makes the 
least reference to a religious motive, is as decidedly at variance 
with reality,— what is called in works of fiction, wnnatural ; as 
it would be to represent Mahomet’s enthusiastic followers as 
rushing into battle without any thought of his promised paradise. 

Now if we were to imagine, e.g. a Chinese forming his ideas 





* Let it not be supposed that we mean by this expression, to question the reli- 
gious belief of the excellent writer whose works for children have suggested the 
present remarks. Miss Edgeworth’s omission of religious motives, however con- 
trary to our notions, we believe to arise from a benevolent though misguided desire 
of enlarging her own sphere of usefulness. Unable to touch on religion in a manner 
that might not offend a great number of Christians, Miss E. probably did not per- 
ceive how easily the great motives to virtue proclaimed in the gospel, may be 
brought into full operation in a moral narrative, without any reference to the points 
of controversy between the various denominations of Christians. 
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of the English nation wholly from these tales, he would never 
suppose that any such thing as the Christian religion had ever 
even been heard of among us; much less, had ever been thought 
of as influencing the character, and as an essential part of educa- 
tion. And he would be the better justified in drawing such a 
conclusion, from the remarkable prominence given to the moral, in 
every tale, and their instructivedesign being most anxiously pointed 
out. Yet such a conclusion would be very far indeed (though 
we would wish it were mucl» farther still) from the truth. 
This therefore is a blemish in point of art, which every reader 
possessing taste must perceive, whatever may be his religious or 
non-religious persuasion. 

Our present business however, is not with the question of taste, 
but of practical utility. Tales of such a description as we have 
been speaking of, should be placed in children’s. hands with 
great caution. Many of them are too valuable in other respects 
to be excluded. But besides the intermixture of tales exempt 
from this defect, the youthful reader should also from time to 
time, be himself warned of it; and this, not by merely telling 
him in general terms, that in such and such a story there is no 
mention of religion, but by pointing out that the representation 
of disinterested, systematic, thorough-going virtue, in such and 
such an instance, is wanting in one point—the reference to Chris- 
tian motives, to render it natural ; that to realise such a picture, 
it is absolutely necessary, if not for all, at least for the great body 
of mankind, to resort to those principles which in the fiction are 
unnoticed. It must be pointed out in short to the young reader, 
that all these ‘ things that are lovely and of good report’ which 
have been placed before him, are the genuine fruits of the Holy 
Land, though the spies who have brought them, bring also an evil 
report of that land, and would persuade us to remain wandering 
in the wilderness. 

‘The particular fault, however, which we have been noticing, is 
not of course the only one of the same class, that is to be guarded 
against. Every system and every subdivision of opinion respect- 
ing points of religion and morals, has its advocates and its oppo- 
nents among the list of nursery authors. All cannot of course 
be in the right; but all have a right to present to the world the 
result of their own sincere conviction; leaving each parent to 
decide what he shall receive, and what reject. We have nothing 
to do at present with the question how far in any case the hold- 
ing of erroneous principles is deserving of censure; but none 
certainly is due to the promulgation of those which any one does 
honestly hold. 


It ts however a censurable, though not a very uncommon 
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practice, to insert in children’s books statements, and reasons, 
and descriptions, which, it must be supposed, the writers of 
them know tobe untrue. In this respect we fear the works put 
into children’s hands too much correspond with the language 
they hear from parents and nurses. To evade disagreeable 

uestions,—to satisfy a child’s doubting mind,—to induce him to 

o.what we wish,—or even to save trouble to his instructor,— 
falsehood is commonly resorted to without scruple; and yet won- 
der and displeasure are expressed if the child grow up unscrupu- 
lous himself in the use of tricks and false pretences; and if he 
regard with suspicion those who have thus abused his confidence. 
As reasonably might one expect cleanly habits from one who had 
been reared in a sty with swine, as a frank, open, unsuspicious 
love of truth from him who has been made in childhood first 
the dupe, and afterwards the imitator of falsehood. So far is it 
from being true, that a lie to children is allowable or insignifi- 
cant, that no deceit (relative to matters in themselves of small 
moment,) practised on adults, can be near so mischievous, or 
consequently so criminal. 

But on this point we cannot do better than support our views 
by an appeal to a writer of as high authority on the subject, as 
experience and good sense can confer :— 

‘ Let all who are engaged in the care of children consider it a duty of 
primary, of essential importance, never to deceive them, never to employ 
cunning to gain their ends, or to spare present trouble. Let them not, 
for instance, to prevent a fit of crying, excite expectation of a pleasure 
which they are not certain can be procured; or assure a child that the 
medicine he must take is nice, when they know to the contrary. Ifa 
question be asked them, which they are unwilling or unable to answer, let 
them freely confess it, and beware of assuming power or knowledge which 
they do not possess ; for all artifice is not only sinful, but is generally de- 
tected, even by children: and we shall experience the truth of the old pro- 
verb, “a cunning trick helps but once, and hinders ever after.” No one 
who is not experimentally acquainted with children, would conceive how 
clearly they distinguish between truth and artifice; or how readily they 
adopt those equivocal expedients in their own behalf, which, they per- 
ceive, are practised against them.’— Hints on Early Education. 

How far however the writer may in any case be chargeable 
with wilful deceit, it is not easy positively to determine, nor is 
it practically needful; it is the teacher’s business to clear his 
own conscience, (her's perhaps we should rather say,) and to pro- 
tect the purity of the youthful mind from all risk of the con- 
tamination of deceit, by pointing out and protesting against 
every thing of the kind, even in matters the most trivial. Take 
an instance from Mrs. Trimmer’s ‘ Easy Introduction to the 
Knowledge of Nature,’ p. 70, 17th edition. We prefer select- 
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ing examples from books in the highest repute. ‘ It grieves me 
to be obliged to kill any of the poor chickens; but as I told you 
in respect to the sheep and oxen, were we to suffer them all to 
live, they would die of hunger, and cause us to do so too, for they 
would eat up all the wheat and barley, and we should have 
neither bread nor meat for our use.’ 

This does well enough, it maybe said, to satisfy achild. True: 
but he is satisfied only for a very short time: it sooner or later 
occurs to him, that no danger of being overstocked with horses, 
compels us to feed on their flesh; and on the other hand, that 
sheep and poultry are reared on purpose to be killed and eaten. 
The same detection awaits the other reason with which children 
are sometimes deceived, on the same point, viz. that the flesh of 
animals is necessary for owr sustenance; the child, perhaps, at 
the very same time is reading accounts of nations subsisting al- 
most entirely on rice, maize, &c. which, together with his own 
observation of those of our peasantry, whose diet is almost 
exclusively bread and potatoes, soon undeceive him ; and when 
the imposition has been detected, the author of it is liable to the 
proverbial penalty of not being believed even when he speaks 
truth. 

But of all frauds, incomparably the most pernicious are pious 
frauds. Weselect an instance from the ‘ Footstep to Mrs. 'T'rim- 
mer’s Sacred History :’°— 

‘ On the seventh day God rested from his work, and blessed all that He 
had made. Thus we a every seventh day holy to the Lord, in which 
we do no work; to remind us of God’s mercy, in creating all things for 
our use in six days.’ 

No doubt the author had the pious intention of inculcating in 
the easiest and readiest way a due reverence for the Lord’s Day; 
trusting that the child will not, for the present, find out that Sa- 
turday is the seventh day, and that the day on which we ‘ go to 
church,’ &c. is commemorative of the Lord’s resurrection on the 
day after the sabbath. 

A little book, entitled ‘ Spring Blossoms,’ which contains se- 
veral stories and dialogues, which would be not ill-calculated for 
children of six or eight years old, were it not too full of fine 
language, contains two accounts of divine judgments, (for such 
they are represented,) one, the sudden death of a naughty boy, 
who took a bird’s nest, (p. 38,) the other the loss of an eye by a 
fish-hook, as a judgment for angling. (p.147.) It is true, that 
such accidents may occur ; but it is not true that they are judg- 
ments; or that a boy is more likely to break his neck in climb- 
ing a tree, to take a bird’s eggs, than if it had been with the hu- 
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mane desire of restoring them; nor is it true, in short, that ¢em- 

al judgments form the sanction of the Christian religion. 
And all this, children will soon find out ; they will soon discover 
that many naughty boys do not break their necks; and that an 
heroic zeal to rescue a fellow-creature, does not always secure a 
man from being drowned in the attempt ; and when such false 
grounds of a trust in Providence have been removed, if it be 
afterwards rebuilt on a truer foundation, small thanks are due 
to the deceitful instructor ; for how is the child to know that he 
has not been deceived all through in what he has been told about 
religion? And who will undertake to say, that no part of the 
scepticism and irreligion that exist in the world, can be traced to 
the early association thus formed between religion and imposture? 
In the long run, it will always be found that honesty is the best 
policy. 

These, however, and many other blemishes of less importance, 
whether arising from the ignorance and misconception, or the 
prejudices or indiscretion of the writers, are to be found in many 
books, too useful on the whole, to be on such grounds rejected 
by instructors. ‘They are only recommended carefully to look 
over whatever is put into their pupils’ hands, and to correct the 
faults either with the scissors, the pen, or an oral explanation. 
In some cases, this last may lead to profitable discussions with 
the child: in others, to such as would be unnecessarily perplex- 
ing and unsatisfactory ; which had therefore better be avoided by 
erasing a passage, or destroying a leaf. 

We cannot dismiss the subject without bearing testimony to 
the excellence of all Mrs. Hack’s publications that we have met 
with; their simplicity and good sense, and the skill with which 
they are adapted to convey, in a pleasing manner, the most va- 
luable instructions to children of the various ages for which they 
are respectively designed. Some of them indeed, particularly 
her ‘ Evidences,’ though not above the comprehension of a child 
of twelve years old, may be perused with advantage by almost 
any one. Mrs. Sherwood and Mrs. Cameron are among the 
most copious. and most attractive contributors to the Juvenile 
Library; and their tales, though not exempt from occasional 
blemishes, are, for the most part, as instructive as they are in- 
teresting to their young saline 

We also feel bound to add a word of praise to the elementary 
works of the Rev. I. Taylor, as combining amusement with a 
great mass of useful information. We wish, however, that in 
his interesting account of British manufactures he had abstained 
from instilling into the minds of children some very questionable 
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notions connected with political economy.* Wewould inculcate it 

as a most important maxim in every branch of instruction, ‘not to 

assert any thing as unquestionably true, on which there are strong 
rounds for doubt. 

The little book last mentioned at the head of this article, though 
the most unassuming in the whole circle of the ‘ Juvenile Li- 
brary,’ should not be left unnoticed. It contains the facts which 
are the origin and foundation of the Christian faith, so simply 
stated, that a child seven or eight years old, cannot fail to a 
stand them; so affectingly told, that a grown person, in whose 
bosom that faith is not quite extinguished, will not read them 
without emotion. 








Art. VI.—Fashionable Novels. 


(HE portentous size of a large blue box now before us, con- 

taining many solid cubic feet of love and hatred, feasting, 
fighting, dressing and conversation, reminds us that our present 
task is in a great measure retrospective. As however its subject 
continues a leading feature in the literature of the day, it is 
necessary for us, at the risk perhaps of saying much which has 
already been said, to revert to the more popular and standard 
works upon whose model fresh novelists are daily concocting 
their speculations on the table-talk of the higher circles. Though 
not ourselves particularly partial to this branch of light reading, 
we cannot see the full justice of the strictures which many grave 
persons have so unsparingly passed both upon its patrons and 
its providers. 

Nothing, in the first place, can be more widely various than 
the tendency of the several works which have lately become 
popular aie the general name of Fashionable Novels. The 
train of manly thought and feeling naturally excited by the 
perusal of De Vere and Tremaine, is as strongly opposed to the 
languid frivolity of Almack’s, as the sound moral of Granby to 
the sentimental palliatives of vice in the new novel of Pelham. 





* <A very costly manufacture of lace once flourished at Honiton in Devon- 
shire ; but laces of that expensive sort are not so much worn now as formerly ; but 
it is to be regretted, as ladies who have plenty of money are supporting indus- 
trious manufacturers when they spend some of it in this way.’—Scenes of British 
Wealth,’ p.27. ‘ A Mechlin head-dress, our grandmothers used to say, though it 
cost twenty guineas, would last a lady her whole life. The fashion is not now for 
what will last a lady her life, she better likes to have something new every year, 
or even two or three times every season.’ Jb. p. 28. Young people who read these 
two sentences, must be at a loss whether the present ladies or their grandmothers 
are most entitled to praise for the application of their money to the support of indus- 
trious manufacturers. 
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But as the subject of all of these is in common, the general mode 
of treating it, and the descriptive details of incidents, must also 
be similar, in order to be faithful and characteristic. The great 
Hoby, who among the fashionable tradesmen so frequently quoted 
in these publications, alone divides with the patriarchal house of 
Gunter the dignity of having flourished in the days of the equally 
great Brummell, is said to have feelingly retorted to the com- 
plaints of some bandy dandy, that he only made boots, but that 
nature made legs. With equal justice it may be urged in behalf 
of the annalists of high life, that the luxury and frivolity which 
it is their province to describe, is not of their own creation. 
What may S the further moral object of each, or whether any 
such object exist, is a different question. 

Again, the popularity of this class of works has been said 
exclusively to arise from the restless curiosity of the middling 
ranks to pry into the conduct of the more privileged classes, and 
at once to enrich their phraseology and gratify their love of per- 
sonal satire at the expense of the real or imaginary characters 
described. This may be partly true. The motives of vanity 
and ill-nature are as general as they are contemptible; and we 
shall not deny that they are occasionally administered to by the 
writings of which we are speaking. The mere feeling of curiosity 
is in itself not very censurable, and the blunders which arise from 
an excessive addiction to it are as venial as they are laughable; 
nor do we think that it is less innocently exercised in the perusal 
of a fashionable novel, than in the amusement of a walk in Hyde 
Park or Kensington Gardens. There exist, however, induce- 
ments of a more refined nature, which are abundantly offered by the 
present improved school in question, and which neither Fielding 
nor Richardson, from obvious reasons, were capable of affording, 
in spite of their superior powers. 'The actions of the working 
bees of the human hive are, it is true, more interesting and 
amusing to the zoological observer ; but the more sedentary pro- 
ceedings of the magnate queen bees, and of the parasitical drones 
who depend upon them for provender, are not to be despised as 
objects of his science. It is true that the motives and feelings 
of both classes are substantially the same, and that every country 
village of tolerable size exhibits an instructive caricature of the 
great metropolis, perfect in all its parallels. But the circles of 
Almack’s and Grosvenor Square may be considered as a House 
of Lords, where all questions of vanity and worldly importance 
are finally decided without further appeal. Here, as in other 
high courts of law, the accumulations of centuries are wasted in 
the furious litigation of a single cause; interest, acuteness, and 
length of purse, contend with alternate success, and the pre- 
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tensions of local potentates from all the corners of the three king- 
doms are brought to an issue. The glorious uncertainty of the 
law prevails in the highest perfection; the conduct of a pendin 
suit is a game of fine and intricate diplomacy, played for the 
highest stakes which can stimulate mere vanity and self-interest, 
and requiring to ensure success, a command of feature and coun- 
tenance which Talleyrand himself might envy. The secret war- 
fare which is thus carried on under the mask of fair words and 
looks; the results which a bow, a gesture, or a word, may pro- 
duce; the skill and tact shown in compassing or receding from a 
purpose; the concentration of the whole intellect on means fri- 
volous enough in themselves; the abortive attempts and con- 
—_ mortifications of awkward competitors for the ends 

esired ; the laborious vigilance by which the more successful 
maintain their pre-eminence, and the small portion of real happi- 
ness which their success confers, present a varied and instructive 
picture, likely to excite in wud minds any — but envy or 
the desire of imitation. When therefore a Ward or a Liston, 
qualified as they are by station and habits for an accurate know- 
ledge of their subject, trace out the map of fashionable life in all 
its windings and intricacies, the effect is like that of the memoirs 
of Las Casas or De Pradt, in laying open the secret springs of 
many matters which have in their turn filled the trumpet of 
Rumour, and puzzled the speculations of the quidnuncs not in 
the secret. 

It is but very recently that this particular branch of literature 
has fallen into hands capable of imparting to it the higher sort 
of interest to which we allude: for we do not class the works of 
Miss Edgeworth and Madame D’Arblay under the denomination 
of fashionable novels, touching as they do upon high life as 
merely an incidental variety of human manners. We well recol- 
lect the time when a quantity of crude trash, under the alluring 
titles of London, Brighton, or Bath Winters, obtained a most 
extensive circulation, and passed current among thousands of 
respectable and opulent individuals, as first-rate authorities on 
the subject of bon ton. We conclude therefore that the gossip 
and personal caricature which constituted their principal charm, 
and which in fact may be studied by the sole aid of discarded 
valets and abigails, was accurate in its general features. Whether 
however they succeeded in giving a faithful idea of the finer 
shades and peculiarities of fashionable character, may be judged 
from the fact that the most successful author in this department 
held the aristocratic office of clerk under the worthy Abraham 
Newland. ‘To give any account of productions such as these, 
would be to raise the ghost of vulgar vapidness. The only cir- 
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cumstance in them which dwells divertingly on our recollection, 
was the grave mawkishness of the scraps of. morality with which 
the authors thought it expedient to qualify them, as a salvo to 
more scrupulous readers, and which were exactly such in senti- 
ment and expression, as the sententious puppet-showman in 
Joseph Andrews was wont to pronounce as an epilogue to the 
instructive history of Punch. ‘The total downfall of this branch 
of fashionable works may be traced to the more refined taste 
which the appearance of the Waverley novels tended so mate- 
rially to foster. The spring-tide of Sir Walter Scott’s success 
swept before it every thing of a cotemporary nature, save the 
well-earned reputation of Miss Edgeworth; and while even the 
Scottish Chiefs, and many similar works of undoubted merit and 
interest, were for a time forgotten, it may easily be conceived 
that the ‘ satyrs, owls, and other doleful creatures,’ who had 
monopolized the particular avenues of fashionable literature, . 
found their occupation gone. At the same time the increasing 
demand for the Age, and newspapers of a like description, seems 
to have offered a lucrative harvest in reward for the peculiar 
species of talent possessed by these gentlemen, and it is therefore 
probable that they have descended from the compilation of ‘ Epics 
of the Ton,’ ‘ London Characters,’ &c. &c. to the equally profit- 
able office of high-priests to the goddess Cloacina of the weekly 
ress. 

. Being thus ceded by the garreteers, the post of modish lite- 
rature remained for some time in abeyance, until the example of 
Lord Byron in a different department, and the baronetcy of Sir 
Walter Scott, had rendered authorship an aristocratic distinction. 
The success of the first series of ‘ Sayings and Doings’ appears to 
have encouraged men of cultivated minds, moving in the higher 
ranks of society, and feeling confidence in their own untried 
powers, to attempt a still further improvement on so happy a 
beginning; some, like Lord Normanby, to vent a little high- 
born spleen, for their own amusement, at the selfishness or ab- 
surdity of their compeers; others, like Mr. Ward, to employ 
their intimate knowledge of their subject in a manner beneficial 
to the better principles of their readers. 

The series entitled ‘ Sayings and Doings, is naturally the 
first work which claims our attention, because, although neither 
its matter or manner classes it among the purely aristocratical 
novels, its first part is, in fact, the literary parent of most of 
them. The greater part of the tales comprised in its nine 
volumes belong to a permanent school of literature; and though 
sometimes dashed with the same vein of coarseness and carica- 
ture, which is an occasional fault in the works of Hogarth, may 
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‘airly rank with the works of that artist, as a rich, humorous, 
and instructive picture of human life, in most of its suburban 
varieties. Wherever a sound moral can be extracted, it is stre- 
nuously enforced; meanness, pretension, and the native vulga- 
rity of character, which shows itself in all situations of life, are 
attacked with a series of straight-forward and back-handed 
blows, and sarcastic dry rubs, administered with strength and 
good will. It is impossible to sleep over the dramatic point and 
interest of the narratives, and the principal persons recorded in 
them dwell upon our recollections in bearing, lith and limb, as 
indelibly as the actors, whose performance we have witnessed in 
a favourite drama; while the absurd and perplexing situations 
into which they are thrown, without being Racknied, come home 
to our business and bosoms as ludicrously as any circumstance 
in the ‘ Miseries of Human Life. The author's partiality to 
Grosvenor-square houses, fat porters, champagne cellars, and 
other appurtenances very consistent with the command of thirty 
Fenton. ps year, has been often remarked; and, what is worse, 
it is too frequently coupled with sneers against the family 
arrangements of the numerous class who do not choose to run 
in debt for these superfluities, and whose sons prefer the Union 
or Athenzeum to Long’s or Stevens’s. All this, we must say, is 
by no means in accordance with the sound English tone of sen- 
timent which generally characterizes the style of ‘ Sayings and 
Doings.” Whenever Mr. Crockford writes a novel, under the 
orthographical correction of his house-steward, the leading 
moral will, no doubt, be something to the same purpose, and 
tend to confirm the sentiment of the old Bacchanalian song : 
* None is happy but a glutton ; 
None an ass, but who wants money !” 

We take up Danvers, the first tale of the series, to restore 
ourselves to good humour. It is not necessary, here or else- 
where, to analyse stories so familiar to our readers as these, and 
we shall therefore not recapitulate the events. The character 
of Mr. Burton Danvers, the hero, is judiciously compounded of 
social and benevolent qualities, enough to create a sufficient 
degree of interest in his fate, and render his weaknesses bear- 
able, mingled with the inherent deficiencies of character which 
account for his disappointments, and in some degree the some- 
what rapid wreck of his newly-inherited fortune, which, truly, 
the author demolishes with the remorseless haste of a child 
knocking down a house built of cards. Educated in the lap of 
patronage, a smatterer in small sciences and smaller poetry, 
and with a sufficient turn for vanity and indolence, he possesses the 
good qualities of a dog,—a generous, faithful, and spirited ani- 
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mal, in the hands of a master, but insufficient to himself without 
a master’s control; requiring, in short, to use his own term, a 
‘ thinkabadar,’ and not unjustly designated by his own yeomanry 
as a ‘spooney.’ Not possessing from his childhood the instinc- 
tive knowledge of the duties and details necessary to the ma- 
nagement of a princely fortune, which renders the task familiar 
to our higher nobility, he bears his burden with a mixture of 
self-complacency and annoyance, which are worked up with 
great skill in the progress of the tale. The effect on his mind 
of the minister’s eulogium on his defunct poems, the cold chill 
inflicted on his vanity by the newspaper reports of his maiden 
speech, the gratification of long cherished pique in lis impru- 
dent bargain for the country-seat of his ducal neighbour, and 
the thousand minor inflictions of poachers, begging letters, and 
children cockered into sickness, compose altogether a checquered 
and amusing picture of a poor parvenu’s miseries. And his cha- 
racter is, after all, more than redeemed by the generous good na- 
ture, and the cheerful practical philosophy infused into it, which 
render him amiable in prosperity, and contented under a 
final reverse. Mrs, Danvers is the elder sister, whom most of 
the author's young ladies resemble, and a character, in the 
delineation of which he is happy. She is neither particularly 
accomplished or clever, or gifted with the numerous fascinations 
so liberally bestowed on the tribes of inas, anas, and essas ; 
but, what is better, a modest, unassuming, and warm-hearted 
person, with unobtrusive good judgment, and affections limited 
to the home circle, where her duties lie. Her delicacy in ab- 
staining from all interference in the disposal of her own inhe- 
ritance is judiciously dwelt on, in accounting for the follies of a 
husband over whom she has, it seems, acquired a quiet ascend- 
ancy, and her first awkwardness is gradually and naturally _re- 
placed by the ease and tact with which she finally supports her 
prominent situation in life. We must, however, remark, as a 
startling inconsistency in a baronet’s heiress, the Beckyish igno- 
rance with which she confounds Ronzi de Begnis and Camporese 
with Elos de Vougeot and Carcavelhos, (or somewhat similar.) 
This is a touch of that love of caricature, which sometimes 
tempts the author to the tottering verge of absurdity. A want 
of familiarity with the fashionable catchwords of the day is 
natural enough, and would have been sufficient, without im- 
puting to his heroine a want of observation of the opera bills in 

er daily — We can better excuse what nevertheless ap- 
pears marvellously overstrained, that a person of imputed ele- 
gance and taste, who had figured as a clever young man about 
town, should be so completely the wholesale dupe of rascals, in 
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the shape of picture dealers and manufacturers of antiques, as 
Danvers is represented to be. The depreciation of landed pro- 
perty and West India produce, and the contested election, would 
have been sufficient to account for his difficulties. 

It is needless to recur to the ludicrous incidents, which must 
have produced, at the first reading, an explosion of laughter, 
equal to that occasioned by Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ mad beggar,’ 
and his horse Knockecroghery ; the memorable incursion, for 
instance, of old Frumpton Danvers’s live pets; his own picture, 
which is whimsically perfect, (vol. i. p. 44,) as contrasted with 
his niece’s reminiscences ; the calm philosophy of Rice, addressed 
to the frantic mother in the midst of the destruction of her 
greenhouse, and the dangers of her darlings, (i. 37;) and the 
‘ peine forte et dure, which poor modest Mary endures by the 
side of the freezing duchess, bolt upright on her hard sky-blue 
sofa, (i. 18.) These strongly-telling points will be dwelt upon 
by all our readers, whenever they have leisure for a second 
perusal of the tale; while, perhaps, they may pass over the 
moral picture contained in the following passage : 


‘ Her astonishment, however, at the extraordinary squeezings and the 
unceremonious pushings in which she found herself involved was great ; 
but she was perfectly astounded when she beheld the delicate creatures 
who were engaged in the crowded warfare, and felt the intensity of the 
heat, and heard the subdued murmur of nothingness which filled the 
apartments, and saw the listless look of the half-fainting women, the dis- 
taste of the whole affair expressed by the men, and the hideous glare of 
dowagers tottering amid the throng, driven from their beds by the 
demon Dissipation, and led by her sister-fury Vanity, to smear their 
wrinkled cheeks with paint, bedeck their aged heads with jewels, and 
rally all the fading energies of life, to gasp for a little hour the heated 
atmosphere of fashion, habitually gaze on scenes in which they are no 
longer sought or courted, and fancying that enjoyment, hobble with re- 
gret from the lighted gallery or the sparkling ball-room back to their 
beds, to expiate in aches and pains, till the succeeding evening, the folly 
of the second childishness which drives them, like spectres, to haunt the 
spots which, when really in the world, they had so happily frequented. 

‘ There is no object in all the study of humanity more striking, more 
awfully instructive, than a faded dowager of fashion! Far be it from me to 
class under this sweeping denomination the many excellent mothers, the 
admirable women, who so brightly adorn their sex and the peerage of our 
country. ‘The thing I mean is one, who, weak in intellect, but strong in 
vanity, has had the misfortune to be born so beautiful, as to believe her 
mind a secondary object, hardly worth the cultivating; whose peach- 
bloom cheeks, whose coral lips, and flowing hair, whose graceful form 
and sylph-like figure, have caught the heart—if heart he have—of some 
man, her equal in rank, in fortune, and in intellect ; who, as the careless 
wife, sparkled and dazzled ; and who, after a married life of thirty years, 
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finds herself the widowed mother of a race of girls, her very counter- 

a in mind and person, in trickings and maneuvrings for whom, she 
as had just sufficient cunning to succeed. 

‘ They in their turn marry, and she is left at sixty to her own re- 
sources. Where are they? Her ideas of comfort centre not in home; 
and if they did, what home has she? Her daughters are mixing in the 
world, which she should make a resolution to leave. Society means 
with her an assembly of hundreds; her acquaintances are numerous, 
her friends scant, her view of religion is having a well-curtained, well- 
cushioned, well-carpeted pew, in a fashionable chapel ; her notions of charity 
are comprised in an annual donation of two or three guineas to a lying-in hos- 
pital, or a female a ge without a.crowd she dies; aud thus, 
to exist, she risks her life, night after night, by the disreputable expo- 
sure of her aged person, bedizened with the ornaments which graced her 
figure in its youth, and after feverishly enduring the loudly-whispered 
satire, and the ill-concealed laughter of the next generation, who stand 
round about her, she sinks into her crimson velvet coffin, without creating 
a sensation, except perhaps in the breast of her next heir, who, by her 
departure from this world for one of which she has never thought, is 
relieved from the painful necessity of paying her ladyship a jointure.’ 

‘ Sermons in stones’ may suit the pensive Jacques; but sermons 
in stories, proceeding from avowed men of the world, may be 
efficacious when graver admonitions have failed. 

‘The Friend of the Family’ possesses very few features 
worthy of notice, and appears to have been hastily written as a 
make-weight. Its staple material, on which the involvement 
and interest of the story depends, is a tissue of superhuman 
rascality, which we do not like to see interwoven, as in this case, 
with professions of religion. Most fanatics are self-deceivers ; 
and their vices of a more mental and delusive sort than the 
peculations and plots of Mr. Ford. In like manner the Miss 
Humbugs are grossly overdone, as fashionable heiresses. We 
refer the reader to their coarse practical jests, in vol. i. 268; 
and Miss Fanny’s addiction to shop-lifting, vol. i. 226. Not so 
‘the evergreen vaulter, and universal amateur, their papa: 
whose ambition is happily illustrated by the allusion to the 
Fontainbleau clock, vol. i. 218. His good humour, his hardi- 
hood under the strains and bumps inflicted by elderly activity, 
altogether serve to help off rather a dull tale, when seconded by 
the whims and pertness of the rural Daggerwood, with whom 
Miss Olive Ford elopes: and the character of Dr. Dalling, 
which, as well as that of his daughter, is chastely and well drawn, 
shows a respect for the clerical profession, which is seldom, if 
ever, violated in the whole series. It would be well if Lord 
Normanby, who in most respects has taken Mr. EH. for his model, 
in spite of their different politics, had imitated him in this also. 
On the first perusal of the tale of Merton, we did not know 
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whether to laugh or to sympathise, to admire or to be displeased ; 
and we have laid it down again with the puzzling feeling of the 
honest sailor, who after being blown up by a failure in the 
conjurer’s manoeuvres, ‘ could not for the life of him think what 
the d—1 the fellow was going to do next. We are ready to 
allow that great inventive dexterity is shown in the complication 
of tantalizing disappointments and unexpected misfortunes, 
which the unfortunate hero is made to suffer through nearly six 
hundred pages: but we must remind the author in this case, of 
the maxim with which he winds up the tale of Danvers, that 
‘too much of a good thing is good for nothing. ‘Sweet is 
pleasure after pain,’ according to the words of a greater genius ; 
and this sound code of arrangement is generally adhered to by 
novelists, in their arrangement of crosses and vicissitudes, in a 
manner which may heighten the satisfaction of a happy ending. 
In this instance, however, the natural feelings of justice and 
moderation, which should extend even to fiction, are most grossly 
violated by the wanton persecution of poor Merton. He is the 
author’s peculiar step-son and ‘ whipping-boy ;’ the prototype of 
the human bundle of miseries in Beresford’s well-known joint- 
stool frontispiece ; the Pilgarlic, on whose devoted head all the 
disgraceful and unsavory calamities descend which human 
invention can multiply; the parish dog, to whose tail all the 
canisters are tied, and at whom all the sticks and stones are 
hurled. Nay, his literary parent coolly reckons his misfortunes 
at one per diem, (vol. iii. 18.) and represents him as half sur- 
prised and annoyed in one instance at the want of his daily 
stimulus. Again, (vol. iii. 25.) he barbarously talks of his 
‘affording more sport still, and promises, like a badger-baiter, 
‘to turn him out again to-morrow.’ Now if the tale be really 
meant to excite serious interest, which from its context we should 
suppose the case, the established principle of the great ancient 
critic, ‘ that the piteous ought never to descend into the 
abject * and sordid, is most grossly violated. The ‘ storms 
of fate’ in this case are turned into a perpetual pelting 
hail-storm, only enlivened by a few claps of thunder, which are 
marked with a staccato emphasis by the capital letters at the 
ends of the damnatory chapters—1t was HIs WIFE!!! (vol. iii. 
229.) And after all, this is merely for the purpose of exem- 
plifying the undisputed apopthegm of village copy-books, that 
‘there’s many a slip *twixt the cup and the lip.” In Danvers, 
on the contrary, the misfortunes of the hero are made to arise 
naturally from inherent incapacities and faults of character, and 
not from an evident predetermination to make him a scape-goat. 





* To piapoy.—Arist. Ruer. 
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To qualify and diminish our pity, Merton is represented as a 
goodnatured common-place person, thoughtless and infirm of 
purpose ; looking to a fine house in Rotten Row as the summit 
of distinction, and two bottles of claret as the panacea for all 
the evils of life. But the generous and faithful Fanny is treated 
with a still greater want of poetical justice, bound up as her 
fate is in that of her lover: and worse than this, her delicacy is, 
for the sake of giving point to the plot, compromised in a way 
which does not please us, and her ill-starred lot too strongly 
contrasted with the promotion of that little piece of demure 
frailty, Miss Mary Graham. The introduction of the latter is 
quite unnecessary to any purpose of the story. Nothing can be 
so stale as blue-eyed village Marys, who are predestined by the 
laws of novelists to be betrayed, (as dragons are introduced in 
fairy tales in order to be slain,) and naturally excite the pity of 
the few readers who do not skip over such episodes. The only 
prosperous one upon record is Mary of Buttermere, who is now, 
as the portly wife of a good butter-making farmer, reaping some 
recompense for her really undeserved misfortune. But Mr. 
Hooke’s heroine is introduced into high life under false pretences, 
as the wife of an honourable man, when Felton’s smug agent 
was ready to take her with the gilding of fifteen thousand 
pounds. This is a piece of insupportable bad taste. Another 
as prominent, and less true to nature, is the extravagant carica- 
ture of the banker’s party, with the Lord Mayor in his gold 
chain, environed by the Fish’s, and Plush’s, and Duggins, and 
Coggins, and Grubbs, and Potts, and Crumps, and Grouts. All 
this is in fact a political side-hit at the Whig shawl warehouse 
in Bridge Street, but it ought not to go down to our grand- 
children as a picture of the manners of our chief magistrates, 
the hosts of princes and ambassadors. 

The characters of Mrs. Meadows and Kate Etherington are 
drawn in a manner worthy of the author’s other tales; the 
former, vain, placable and kind-hearted, and quite remote from 
the politic harridans commonly drawn by the pens of mortified 
younger brothers; the latter, a creature full of splendid faults 
and wavering impulses of good and evil, precisely what such an 
education was calculated to make her.* 

We shall quote one piece of very good sense for the benefit of 
the litigious, as a striking contrast to the general matter of this 
wild tale. 

‘ Disguise to a physician, or a lawyer, is a sort of minor insanity. I 
allow, that there is a difficulty in admitting one’s folly, or one’s im- 





* Query, who or what is ‘the dear old Jonkanoo?’ (vol. ii. p.153.) Is it Dr. 
Snodgrass? or a blue baboon? or, as Rabelais more considerately explains the 
formidable name of ‘ Rodilandus,’ a tom-cat? The reader, we conclude, must 
wait for the explanation till the Rabelaisian era of ‘the coming of the Cocklicranes.’ 
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prudence, to its actual extent; but a man, determined upon taking advice, 
should also determine to put his counsellor in possession of every thing 
necessary to qualify him for giving it. It is to this beskongiiions of 
confession, this delicacy of feeling towards “ self,” that more law-suits 
are attributable, than to any thing else—it is this scrupulousness of 
showing one’s self up, that gives to the half-informed adviser the ap- 
pearance of encouraging litigation, without a reasonable expectation of 
success. 

The short tale of Martha the Gypsy, introduced as it is in a 
series of avowed fictions, may seem to many readers as. also 
apocryphal. We have, however heard the real names of the 
a described as the actors in this inexplicable story, and 
appen to know that the author speaks throughout in his own 
character, and faithfully details his own impressions. The 
narrative itself, which somewhat recalls Wordsworth’s Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill, must rest in company with the Sherbrooke 
ghost, the Mompesson witches, and a other authentic legends 
of the wild and wonderful, as have not yet been explained by 
mental or physical causes. In point of literary merit, it is told 
with an air of startling truth, in character with the author’s 
introductory observations, which are candidly and honestly 
stated, and contain nothing visionary or repugnant to common 
sense. 

* The Sutherlands,’ with which the second series of Sayings 
and Doings commences, though it leaves a sordid and dis- 
agreeable impression on the mind, is certainly the best tale of its 
size in point of humour and porn, & ‘of the world. The 
avarice of the younger brother, and the headstrong thoughtless- 
ness of the elder, are made the sources of their respective 
punishments by circumstances naturally flowing from their ill- 
assorted marriages. There is something outre perhaps in the 
conduct of Mrs. George Sutherland when fully installed in her 
mansion, where she joins in all the vulgarities of her sisters and 
the Poyais heroes who appear as their admirers. The scenes of 
broad humour which ensue in consequence, and which we would 
on no account lose, would have been more true to nature, and 
better heightened by contrast, had she made abortive attempts to 
assume the dignity of lady of the manor, and appeared perplexed 
by the Mulhologan invasion which she could not resist. A low 
woman would, in such a situation, from the ambition which is 
natural to all ranks, awkwardly ape something very aristocratical 
and magnificent, and her ludicrous failures could not have been 
described by better hands than those of our author. The whole 
history of James’s courtship and wedding, however, is a piece of 
gentlemanly comedy, chastely true to nature in all its points. 
To pass over the delightful variety of worldly beldams, the 
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Fishertons, Chattertons, and Trainers, the frigid little Jane, 
and her showy cousin, the portrait of Lazenby himself isa well 
conceived contrast to his brother nabob, old Frumpton Danvers, 
the perverse lean old bachelor, with his testy vanity, and his 
final and redeeming sense of justice. In Lass , on the 
contrary, we have the geniality and unction of a selfish man of 
the world, and an Eastern magnifico of high caste, goodly in 
person, and convivial in habits, inured to diplomacy and repre- 
sentation, and instead of the Indian slang of lacs, and jagheers, 
and tiffen, using French with ostentatious propriety. His 
perfect ignorance of the Belmont cabal, and the supposed pre- 
tensions of his natural daughter, is adroitly managed so as to 
foster his full belief in the fair, gentlemanly measure which the 
good easy man is dealing out, while his sordid son-in-law, past 
the power of retracting, sits writhing with disappomtment and 
vexation, and feels himself entrapped solely by his own means. 
Equally well contrasted is the calm, adie hearted, matronly 
dowager with her daughter Jane, dolefully intellectual, and 
sedulously addicted to Java sparrows and fat blear-eyed poodles, 
as the consolations of blighted spinster-hood. The ia and 
good keeping of the portrait is undeniable; yet we doubt 
whether those readers who have profited by the good offices of 
that excellent class of persons, maiden aunts, will thank the 
author on the score of good-nature. The world in general, 
bountiful enough in this feeling towards sensualists and swindlers, 
exerts it but sparingly in making allowance for the trials of 
temper suffered by a harmless class of individuals, who, excluded 
by sex and station from a profession, are cast, perhaps unpro- 
tected and portionless, on the world, after a life of indulgence, 
and whose excusable desire to avoid a situation not of their own 
seeking, is considered by prescription, whenever it exists, as the 
most triumphant ground of sarcasm against them. Instead of 
censuring our author, however, for yielding to the temptations 
of his familiar spirit of fun, we shall merely request our readers 
to compare his picture with that of Mrs. Elizabeth in Reginald 
Dalton, which is worth Hayley’s three heavy volumes of well- 
meant eulogy on elderly spinsters. 

The ‘ Man of Many Friends’ is wrought up with a dramatic 
point, and an unity of purpose which render its second perusal 
equal in entertainment to the first. It is however censured by 
some as being too much alloyed by that improbability to which, 
we must confess, the author is a good deal addicted. It is no 
defence of this propensity to allege, as is true in fact, that the 
romance of real life is often more extraordinary than fiction. 
The probability for which we stipulate in works of imagina- 
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tion is to be studied by an inductive selection from circumstances 
as they naturally happen, not by filling a tale with the real but 
uncommon anomalies of giants, man-eaters, and albinos. A 
sparing and judicious use should be made of improbabilities, 
however stimulating to the imagination. In the present instance, 
we think the author has used the privilege with moderation, and 
taken care to make the daring experiment of Colonel Arden not 
inconsistent with his character. ‘The complaint which he under- 
takes to cure is desperate, and his proposed remedy is desperate in 
proportion to its chronic nature. The veteran himself, intensely 
wilful and whimsical in his benevolence, the Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute of his own circle, accustomed to conduct his plans with the 
decisive measure of ‘halt! left wheel! and too much of the 
old soldier to fear the stigma of ‘ being mad for a week,’ com- 
mences his measures with a bold and high hand, and instead of 
throwing away advice, forces his nephew to quail under his own 
superior spirit, in apparent folly and profusion. Being mysti- 
fied and dumb-founded from the first by a cowp-de-main beyond 
his calculation, the generous and thoughtless nephew is invo- 
luntarily brought to draw an inference from the caricature of 
his own conduct, so gallingly exhibited in the person of a valued 
relation. The Colonel on his part, proceeds to lure away the 
host of harpies who are draining his nephew’s resources, in a 
manner calculated to open his eyes by annoying his ee 
piquing his pride, and tantalizing his growing attachment to his 
disguised cousin. Nothing can be more happy than the manner 
in which the shrewd old man, like a keeper Te king a lunatic into 
sanity, proceeds to his practical applications of George’s follies, 
while his patient is nearly frantic under the stings of jealousy 
for his mistress, and anxiety for his relative. 


« «To you, Mr. Dyson,” said George; “my conversation will be of 
a different character; but for these myrmidons of yours—these led cap- 
tains—these hangers on———” “ George,” exclaimed the Colonel, “are 
you mad ?”»—“ No, Sir; but I saw those men » « Be silent, I 
command you, Sir,” said his uncle; “I am perfectly assured you could 
see these gentlemen do nothing which demands this violent language, and 
most outrageous behaviour. They are not new acquaintances of yours— 
they are, moreover, the friends of your friend Mr. Arthur Dyson. You 
must be mad to expose yourself to the consequences of such extraordi- 
nary conduct and conversation as this.”’ pp. 12, 13. 

«« Gone !—what,” said George, “ Bertie gone and left yon in this dis- 
tress?” “Yes, sc I fear,” said the Colonel. ‘“ Heartless wretch!” ex- 
claimed the irritated nephew. “What! your dear Bertie,—our dear 
Noel heartless ? Come, come, George, it is not,” said the Colonel, “my 
disposition to rail at others in revenge for my own follies; 1 say nothing ; 
salle you will give me shelter in your house for a day or two, and by 
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shortly effecting a sale of my property in the country I may pay off 
these gentlemen.” “But, Sir, they are not gentlemen,” cried George. 
“T met them at your table,” replied his uncle, “I was introduced to 
them by you, as gentlemen, and I have too high a respect for your vera- 
city to impugn their title to the character.” ’ Dp. 27, 28. 

*« What is this, Sir?” said George, as pale as death. “ Why, I 
presume it is that which it assumes to be; a letter addressed to Miss 
Anstruther, by Mr. Bertie Noel, your particular friend, and my resident 
guest. It was by some extraordinary clever movement of that excellent 
servant, whom you so highly extolled to me, (my Mr. Wilson, | mean,) 
conveyed in a packet, which Harris, Miss Anstruther’s maid, was en- 
gaged to carry early this morning to her young mistress. It has just 
been returned to me by the young lady, whose feelings at receiving it are 
not half so acute as they certainly would have been, could she possibly 
have understood its real meaning.” ‘ Unprincipled scoundrel !” said 
George. ‘“ Hush, George,” said the Colonel; “ recollect that for 
months he has lived in your house, conducted your parties, invited your 
guests——” “TI see, I see: I have been in a dream, and only now 
awake to the horrors of my situation.”’ pp. 33, 34. 

These, and a similar passage in vol. i. 313, resemble those ‘ time 
thrusts’ which are the triumph of a consummate master of the 
reposte in oor. When, at length, George is drawn in to be- 
come the sage adviser, the Colonel opens his masked battery on 
him with signal effect, prepared as he now is, by the thorough 
exposition of the coarse and selfish rascality to which his self- 
conceit had blinded his better judgment. The mysteries and 
anxieties which had served to perfect the work of reformation, 
are removed, and all the parties made as happy as the reader 
could wish, without even the exception of Mrs. Abberley’s fat 
poodle, who is evidently a dog of sympathy and fine feelings. 

Whether in real life so desirable a result could have been ob- 
tained at the cost of less than two or three duels, we shall not 
dispute ; at all events, the narrative is plausible enough to be 
instructive and amusing: and the author has deserved well of 
society for the specimens which he has shown up of the vermin 
who are the natural aphides adhering to rich and thoughtless 
heirs, from the selfish fop to that most plodding and contempti- 
ble of beings, the fashionable Newmarket leg. His tirade against 
slang (i. 278,) is excellent and pointed. In our own opinion, 
the confusion often made by the uninitiated, between a sports- 
man and a ‘ sporting man,’ cannot be too clearly rectified. To 


arod ces 
. , ‘ Tom backs his hunter, generous, bold, and brave ; 
Will wins his poney, an exceeding knave.’ 
The tale is not without its faults. We cannot approve of 
the equivocal situation in which the Colonel allows his niece to 
appear at the outset; and we think it totally unnecessary to the 
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conduct of the plot, which would have gone on as well, had she 
been recognised at the first as his orphan ward. Mr. H. should 
remember, ‘ that Czesar’s wife ought not even to be suspected.’ 
For the sake of the rich humour which it displays, we can ex- 
cuse in this instance, the unsparing crusade which the author is 
always so ready to carry into the devoted regions of Blooms- 
bury. A mere dandy writer may be excused in being beguiled 
by Mr. H’s example, as some have been, into considering the 
natives of this terra incognita, as a barbarous and voracious 

eople, speaking the language of Shoreditch and Saffron Hill: 
but he himself is a sensible man of the world, well aware that 
the said natives, though perhaps deplorably ignorant of the 
litics of the Almacks coterie, possess generally the full share of 
refined good taste, which education and opulence can confer in 
the present improved state of society. We cannot but think 
that there is some personal pique in the case. The touch at Mr. 
Abberley’s innocent vanities (ii. 229,) is fair enough; but the 
unmerciful quizzing of those hasty arrangements, which his 
good-natured wife makes for the entertainment of her self-invited 
guest; ‘the glue-like mixture illustrated with dirt boluses, the 
head and shoulders of a cod-fish as large as a porpoise,” Ke. &e. 
savour too much of those beggarly elements of pots and pans, 
which are appropriate only when the absurdities of an ostenta- 
tious set-out are to be exposed. The scene with the children is 
certainly consummate, though its conception is not very new ; 
it is ingeniously heightened in this instance, by the struggle be- 
tween habitual politeness and natural impatience endured by the 
poor veteran, his cherished pig-tail and his niece’s silk pelisse 
devoted to martyrdom, and his mind yearning to disburden 
itself of the purpose which has perplexed him during an anxious 
journey. A man even more naturally fond of children than the 
good natured Colonel, might allowably exclaim, in the first 
pleasant paroxysm of deliverance from this nursery tyranny, 
‘Oh, for the days of good King Herod ! 

‘Doubts and Fears,’ without the redeeming merit of the last 
tale, is equally offensive with respect to the indelicate situation in 
which the heroine is momentarily placed. We shall not trou- 
ble ourselves to dwell on the inconsistent vulgarity of Lady Al- 
meria, or the detestable and improbably drawn bedi of Sir 
Harry Dartford, the destined father-in-law, who is introduced 
as making love by mistake to his own child. Such personages 
as the baronet may abound, but they ought to be introduced 
into fiction, only to receive that punishment which their malevo- 
lence and oadlgnes deserve. Lazenby is a prince compared 
with this gentleman, who has lived it seems for years, in wilful 
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separation from a charming wife, through some accidental neg- 
lect of his own, which she never has resented, and without the 
slightest curiosity even to behold an only child grown into wo- 
manhood. At length, in the true spirit of German sentiment 
and German craniology, his lump of philoprogenitiveness di- 
lates to the sudden growth of a fungus at the sight of his long 
lost daughter; and this exemplary parent is made one of the 
happiest of the family group. ‘ Libertine and libeller,’ accord- 
ing to his triumphant summing up of his own character, he 
must have been a blessed acquisition to it. ‘The only character 
either ornamental or useful, is honest Grojan, the landlord ; 
but even he, when the grave puzzled face of his avowed proto- 
type, Liston, has ceased to shine upon us, and the deep croak of 
his solemn absurdity is silent, will be no longer understood. 

It must in justice be allowed, that the author has in his next 
tale followed the maxim, ‘reculer pour mieux sauter” ‘ Passion 
and Principle,’ is a splendid contrast to the flimsiness of ‘ Doubts 
and Fears,’ in the keeping of its various characters, the depth of 
its interest, and the soundness of its moral. The tale, as our 
readers of course recollect, turns upon the uncompromising sa- 
erifice of duty to affection, made Ly Francis Welsted, and the 
daughter of his benefactor, the latter of whom is forced by her 
parents into an ill-assorted marriage. 

To the subsequent circumstances and the respective fates of 
the lovers, it is needless to advert particularly. On the first 
reading it certainly appeared to us, that they were both unde- 
servedly treated in the catastrophe: but on second thoughts we 
retract, as regards Fanny. True, she is most pleasingly drawn 
as one of those pure-minded, affectionate, and disinterested 
creatures, whose natural impulses all tend to virtue. But what 
does her real conduct amount to in the cool eye of justice? Ex- 
actly to that of many a subordinate agent in forgery and iniquity 
of other sorts, drawn in, as in this case, by an imperfect know- 
ledge of moral obligations, or to save from ruin the friend in 
whose fate their own becomes necessarily involved. We sin- 
cerely believe that women, and especially young women, seldom 
act from motives purely interested; but believing the case of 
Fanny Rodney to = in real life, as common as it is lamentable, 
we would insist that it differs in no respect from any other in- 
stance, in which solemn perjury may be committed in the sight 
of God, to serve the interests of a human benefactor. And 
though a person thus legalizing prostitution by a falsehood, in 
vowing to love and honour the object of her aversion, be truly 
pitiable, it is inconsistent with moral justice that she should be 
finally rewarded. How Welsted might have been made happy 
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by a different arrangement of the catastrophe, we will leave the 
ladies to determine. He might have returned to England the 
survivor of the wreck of the Indiaman, and obtaining prefer- 
ment by his own talents and the Rutherford interest, have found 
Lady Maria still devoted to him, and her family, without any 
stretch of probability, inclined to favour his suit. This would 
not have deprived the author of his darling cheval de bataille, 
the equinoctial storm, a hobby which he rides gallantly. Or, 
leaving out the shipwreck, and consistently with the rest of this 
our arrangement, Sir Frederick and Lady Brasleigh might have 
returned home, the latter blighted and soured by morose con- 
tact, and contrasting with the youth and buoyancy of Lady 
Maria Rutherford. But after all, perhaps, the established laws 
of tragic interest are better observed, and the pernicious con- 
sequences of an unhallowed action developed to a more striking 
extent, when, conformably to the real course of human affairs, 
the innocent, as in this instance, are involved in the punishment of 
the guilty. 

The retribution suffered by Rodney the father, is satisfactory 
without alloy. His natural kindly feelings are so fully balanced 
by his selfishness and laxity of principle, that we rejoice to see 
his calculations wholly reversed, and himself finally dependant 
on the good offices of the man, whose prospects, if not impeded 
by his early jealousy, might have saved himself from ruin, and 
his daughter from misery :— 

‘ Had Rodney acted with common fairness, Welsted would have been 
Lord Feversham’s tutor at Eton ;—that would have — prospects to 
him which might have been realised ; he might have become the happy 
husband of Fanny, and the respectable successor of her father; or, 
if better things had tured up, through the influence of his pupil’s 
family, have filled a station in the Church, honourable in its cha- 
racter, and sufficiently lucrative in its emoluments to have rendered 
him and his wife perfectly comfortable, and her parents truly blest. 
But, differently were things to turn out: and while the manly exertion 
of humanity, the exemplary performance of every duty, and the fui- 
filment of every right — led, in spite of meanness and artifice, 
the unassuming Welsted into honours and prosperity ; the dirty ambition 
which could barter independence of feeling for a little transitory rank, fail 
in the honest duties of society, to gratify a little personal pride—and 
suffer the paltry pomps and vanities of this world to keep down merit, and 
even break the strongest ties, —was doomed to meet just reward in poverty 
and disgrace.’ 


In the pusillanimity and fulsome mawkishness of this charac- 
ter, his ambitious vanity, and the burst of unseasonable anger 
(iii. 331.) natural to a weak mind, in which the foolish tow 
joins, Mr H. has equalled his own happiest efforts, and a tinge 
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of lakish sentiment makes the portrait individual. In the earlier 
stages of the story, much comic by-play is shown in the manner 
in which his poetical prose is interpreted by the obtuse common 
sense of his wife, and the martyrdom which his vanity suffers 
while the good easy woman is rummaging in her pockets, for the 
keys of the candles, and enlightening her refined son-in-law with 
great triumph on the process of skinning the great fat rabbit, 
which has offended his nostrils. Mr. H., like Wilkie, has a 
happy knack in selecting circumstances which we have all seen 
and witnessed, and placing them just where their ludicrous effect 
is irresistible. ‘The household minutiz of the Tickle family, 
the first discomforts of the Bell, and the magic influence of no- 
bility on the inmates of both establishments, if in a broader style 
of humour, are not less amusing. Yet here even, the political 
antipathies of the author have led him into the same tomahawk- 
ing style of caricature as is displayed in the forcibly-drawn, but 
extravagant portrait of Sir Oliver Freeman, the whig opponent 
of Danvers. In these and in other instances, the powers of the 
author atone for the obtrusion of politics into the fiction to which 
we fly for refuge from their annoyance ; but the precedent is bad, 
as it may be followed by weaker pens, and tends to turn the 
press into a bear-garden. We are much pleased at the same 
time with the delightful ae of the Rutherford’s, as specimens 
of what many of our nobility really are; and with the following 
glance at the machinery of a class of weekly publications which 
exist by libelling them. 


‘ Well then, have you, by any accident, ever heard of a book called 
“ The Fashionable Magazine, or High Life exposed ?” said Welsted. 

‘ « Heard of it! to be sure,” said Lord Feversham ; “ that is the book 
in which our family is so agreeably disposed of—don’t you know the secret ? 

« “Not I, said Welsted.” 

« « About two years since,” said Feversham, “ one of our footmen was 
caught by the under butler, stealing are and forks, and my father not 
choosing to involve himself in the elaborate troubles of a criminal prose- 
cution, informed him that he was aware of /his practices, and dismissed 
him his service—of course without a character ; in less than three months, 
we know he was concerned in an attempt at a burglary, made on the pan- 
try window, which failed, and we heard no more of him for some time, 
till we discovered him to be the editor of the work in question, which I 
am told has a large sale, and extensive circulation, and in which, in order 
to repay the Earl’s lenity, he has libelled and caricatured his Lordship 
and our family through thick and thin; but it makes no difference, for, 
of course, nobody believes such scwrility, and therefore it can do no 
harm.” , 


Welsted is perfect. as a hero of real and practical life, and 
proves that the author can bestow dignity upon a man who has 
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not 10,000/. a year. A plain, strait-forward manliness of thought, 
word, and action, a decision of purpose, seconded by deep feel- 
ing, and never allowed to evaporate in sentiment, pervades the 
whole sketch, which is made more natural and interesting by re- 
presenting him as not inaccessible to vanity, nor insensible to 
trifling inconveniences. The two principal crises on which the plot 
hinges, are his struggle on passing Fanny at her window, (ii. 
280,) and his abandonment of the project of returning, (p. 136,) 
and the triumph of duty over passion is enhanced in both these 
instances by the most powerful working up of natural incidents. 
We consider them as, on the whole, superior to any thing occur- 
ring in the numerous volumes which it is our purpose to notice 
in the present article. They speak home at once to the heart and 
the principles. 


‘ Mens immota manet, lacryme volvuntur inanes.’ 


As a diabolical contrast, the character of Sir Frederic is not 
inferior to Welsted in prominence, and we think in dignity. 
Some difficulty must have existed in rendering the ticklish su 


ject of an old and jealous husband abominable, without being 


contemptible, and erecting him into a formidable lord of the as- 
cendant. This is effected by the perfect self-command which he 
is made to possess when it suits his purpose ; the evil eye always 
on the alert, and penetrating as a basilisk; the contempt of 
human nature, which has often characterised military conquer- 
ors, and the dogged pertinacity of a aon which renders him 
methodically cool at the point of death. 

The minor sketch of Ronfleur, the usher and ci-divant mar- 
quis of the old regime, posssesses much merit, and appears cha- 
racteristically French in its virtues and defects. It has probably 
served as the ground-work of the more dignified character of 
Monsieur Mallet, in which Matthews is so inimitable. With 
that national versatility which so readily seconds a Frenchman’s 
sober judgment, he anticipates the expected laugh at himself and 
his misfortunes, and emerges at once, on suitable occasion, from 
the slovenly drudge into the Chevalier de St. Louis, powdered 
and decorated, and gracing the box of Lord Farnborough with 
his anecdotes of Hillisberg, and the elegantes of old times. The 
most crabbed reader must enjoy and enter into the poor old 
usher’s pride of heart, when he thus starts up, the apparition of 
his former self. Several little touching traits of the gentleman 
and the man of feeling are thrown in, which excite half regret at 
the natural consummation of things, when he returns to the 
habits of the ‘ vieux Frisson of the Tuileries.’ - At all events, 
they are artfully managed, so as to display the kindness and nice 
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‘tact of Welsted, who appears as a visiting angel to the mortified 
oldman. There is much in this little happy episode which re. 
minds us of those finer touches which Sterne, in his lucid inter. 
vals, could give in a few words. 

Cousin William is a deeper tragedy than the last, more revolt- 
ing in its catastrophe, and more sombre in its details; but per. 
haps more powerfui still as a moral lesson. Like Passion and 
Principle, it turns upon the consequences of ill-assorted mar. 
riages; but the effect of sameness is avoided by reversing the 
conduct and characters of the respective personages, as well as 
the result thereby produced. Mr. Crosby the father, is a most 
agreeable improvement on the pedantic simpleton Rodney. His 
innate character is that of a kind father, a liberal friend, and a 
polished gentleman, rusted by a valetudinarian life, and closed 
down to a walking mummy by his ‘ Buchaneering’ helpmate. 
These points, as well as a vein of passive dry humour, unalloyed 
by testiness, continually peep out, like the fine touches in a Van- 
dyck portrait, covered with the dust of a lumber-room. The 
scene with Sir Mark, (i. 136,) where the result of the backward 
lover’s interview, tickles the long-suppressed spirit of drollery in 
his father-in-law elect, is one among several which serve to qua- 
lify and render piquant the sketch of the latter. 

Again, Caroline, instead of the victim of parental authority, 
is made the wilful agent in her own destruction. Exposed most 
pitiably from the first, through the freedom of near relationship, 
to the trifling and sophistry of a most accomplished villain, the 
direct reverse of the high-minded Welsted, she is half-piqued, 
half-persuaded into marrying a worthy fool, who is as completea 
contrast to the formidable Brushleigh. The crisis of the tale, 
where, in the language of the author, ‘ she passes the Rubicon’ 
by the first act of artifice, is instructively marked ; and its con- 

uences made apparent in the gradual deterioration of a natu- 
rally ingenuous character which ensues, heightened as it is by the 
influence of an abandoned waiting maid. The latter, by the bye, 
is made rather too much of a wit of a gentlewoman; but she 
seems indispensable in the conduct of the plot. 

We suspect that the blushing, and fainting, and artifice, which 
occur so mysteriously during the interviews with Allsford, the 
accomplished solicitor of Sir Mark, are intended to imply a love 
at first sight for this phoenix of vellums, rather than curiosity as 
to his secret mission. The trait is a little disgusting, but in the 
bewildered hysterical state of mind in which the bride is described, 
a sort of desperate excitement, accurately expressed by the Scot- 
tish term ‘ fey,’ it may be, for any thing we can allege, natural. 
It might however, have been omitted without any loss. 
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A period of twenty years is now passed over, as in the ‘ Win- 
ter’s T'ale;’ and the originally ingenuous Caroline is again 
brought upon the stage as a mother, a wife, and a finished fa- 
shionable coquette. Cousin William is introduced as the friend 
of the family, ennobled by those military honours which the 
author in no instance suileale with evidences of moral inte- 
grity, and like Sir Harry Dartford, grown from a worthless 
spendthrift into a cold-hearted, caustic man of the world, as from 
a butterfly into a grub. The catastrophe which naturally fol- 
lows, is deepened in horror by the mental sufferings, the despair, 
and suicide of the noble-min son, who, as in the last tale, is 
implicated in the fate of the guilty, to make their delinquencies 
more revolting. The following scene is highly dramatic, and 
pointedly enforces the moral to which the events tend :— 

‘ “Stop, I desire you,—I order you to stop,” said Lady Terrington, 
her heart bursting with anguish, and assuming as much dignity as she 
was able; “do you recollect to whom you speak ?” 

«« Oh, perfectly,” said Davis, tossing up her head, “ to Lady Terring- 
ton, who married the poor dear man now employed in justice-business at 
Cambridge ; and who, moreover, would have run away with his excellent 
friend Sir William Morley, if that great personage, as he now is, had not 
been snapped up at her papa’s door by bailiffs—I cannot forget these 
things—and now, because I venture to remonstrate with you upon your 
sinfulness—all for your own good ; I am ordered off to Italy, to be out of 
the way.” 

shed And by heavens!” said Sir William Morley, rushing into the room 
from the passage in which he had accidentally overheard the fury of the 
fiend, oa the convulsive sobs of her mistress, “ out of the way you 
shall go.” ” 

‘ «Indeed, Sir!” said she, turning pale with rage and astonishment at 
his sudden appearance, “ I shall >—you, being, I suppose, master of this 
honse.” 

‘ “Lady Terrington,” said Morley; “ let me lead you from this scene 
—you must not be subjected to such unequal conflicts.” 

‘ Caroline was overwhelmed with tears, and hid her burning face in her 
hands—and never was a groupe more completely at what Sheridan calls 
a “dead lock,” than this. Davis was afraid of proceeding with her abuse 
in the presence of Morley, who at once excited her anger, respect, hatred, 
jealousy, and admiration. Morley was afraid to rebuke her more sharply 
for her impudence, lest she should at all hazards show up his former in- 
trigues with her—Caroline was burning with shame that Morley should 
have witnessed her degradation, and was afraid to speak, lest Davis should 
repeat the dreadful history of Flora’s infidelity, which she saw must create 
new and dreadful divisions in the family, and which, at the moment, she 
was not prepared to encounter ; and thus the party stood. 

« And here, gentle reader, may be seen insolence and vulgarity in the 
ascendant—a gallant, highly distinguished, splendidly-decorated British 
soldier, mute, trembling and abashed, obliged to conceal his just indigna- 
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tion at the grossest insults offered to the woman he loves. Here may be 
seen the trembling wife of an English baronet, cast down with grief and 
shame and mortification, at the just rebukes of her own servant, unable to 
command, because she fears to be disobeyed. 

‘If this seem strained, it is not so—And whence have arisen all these 
strange anomalies, these hideous contradictions ’—from laxity of princi- 
ple, from the blind indulgence of unworthy passion, from the gratification 
of empty vanities, from the violation of domestic duties, from the neglect 
of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION and SUPPORT.’ 

The Mephistopheles of politics has again tempted the author 
in this instance, to complete his opposition menagerié by the ad- 
dition of a Whig idiot, in the person of the much-oppressed Sir 
Ferdinand Shillito. We have, however, said our say as to this 
ungovernable a: Again, we must remonstrate against 
introducing politics, like the Egyptian plague of frogs and flies, 
to mar those social dinner-scenes, which no one seems to regard 
with higher esteem than the author. 

After his tragedy, Mr. H. abandons himself heart and soul, 
to the broad farce of Gervase Skinner, and regales his readers 
with the same uninterrupted laugh which many of them may 
have enjoyed from the representation of ‘ Love, Law, and 
Physic ;’ which, itself lineally descended from Mons. de Pour- 
ceaugnac, probably suggested some of the leading points. Sordid 
Economy we suspect to be one of Mr. H.’s favourite aversions, 
and he ies multiplied in this tale every ludicrous circumstance 
which may exemplify the excess of it. ‘ Penny-wise and pound 
foolish,’ according to the proverb chosen as the text of the story, 
the worthy squire (to whose character a degree of social convi- 
viality nl good nature is imparted, to vary the sketch from that 
of a common-place miser,) incurs every variety of loss and dis- 
appointment in the abortive attempts to save a shilling. The 
adventures of the mad-house, where poor Gervase is by mistake 
* mopped, cropped, dried, and put to bed,’ frantic at the loss of 
the cherished love-locks, which are to charm his bride elect, is 
only one of the farcical details which occur in every page. We 
must also do the author the justice to allow, that he has been as 
strictly decent as the circumstances will admit, in the denowement 
of the Fuggleston story. A just, moral discrimination is ob- 
served too, between the punishment of the heir’s vices, which is 
made sufficiently mortifying and severe; and the mere temporary 
embarrassment occasioned by his parsimony and errors in judg- 
ment. When chastened ak: reclaimed from all these defects, we 


find in the postcript, that he regains his fortune from its preca- 
rious investment; and no doubs, Bagsden Parva arises from its 
ashes, ays from the guttling ‘ fugs’ and the pilfering pun- 
sters 0 


the house of Kekewich. 
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One masterly touch, illustrative of the debasing influence of 
vice, must not be unnoticed: we refer to the passage in vol. iii. 
p- 287, where Skinner’s profligate purposes are staggered by the 
awe which he feels of a faithful servant, accustomed to respect 
and look up tohim. The idea is thoroughly true to nature, and 
we think, original. It was this tale which gave so much umbrage 
in the dramatic world, as betraying too much of the secret diplo- 
macy of the green-room. We mention the fact to show its ac- 
curacy in comic particulars, and have no intention of raking up 
differences now reconciled between congenial spirits. 

We haye been induced to devote so much space to the notice 
of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ consisting, as its nine volumes do, of 
a number of distinct novelettes, that any further summing up 
would be superfluous; the more so, as each tale rests on its own 
merit, and as that merit is in more than one case very unequal. 
Among the works more particularly embraced by our leading 
title, and belonging to the revived school of fashionable tales, we 
are on the whole, inclined to give the preference to Granby, as 
uniting most of the best characteristics of a good novel. 

If not possessing the philosophical depth of reflection con- 
tained in ‘ Tremaine,’ it is less heavy, and more abundant in 
character; and though exceeded by ‘ Vivian Grey’ in sparkling 
wit, it leaves it immeasurably behind as the work of a thorough- 
bred English gentleman, alive to the practical influence which 
works of imagination produce on society. There is no. affec- 
tation of knowingness and coterie cant, no attempt to mask 
vice in fair colours, or cry up frivolity and gourmandise. The 
latter offences, to be sure, are venial enough, but not ver 
likely to be committed by an author, whosé. situation in life 
obliges him to dress every day for dinner in his hereditary man- 
sion, and whose cook and housekeeper hold the rank, of respon- 
sible ministers, deep in state mysteries. This by the way. The 
style is manly vial unaffected, strongly resembling the firm 
graceful action, and temperate vigour, of those high-conditioned 
hunters, whom Mr. L. is so happy in describing. And, more- 
over, (which is a godsend as the times go,) May-Fair French is 
entirely excluded. 

In the outset of the story, Mr. L. starts at an easy conver- 
sational pace, reserving his more important incidents till the plot 
begins to thicken, when the characters with which we have been 
familiarized at leisure, assume greater prominence. Courage 
and generosity are the stock qualities of all heroes of fiction; 
in the character of Granby, however, they are combined with 
the temper and judgment so necessary to a young man’s outset 
in fashionable life, and rendered more effective by the unswerv- 
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ing sense of justice, which keeps him steady to his duty in spite 
of real or supposed injuries. He is natural and unassuming, 
neither inaccessible to pique nor vanity, and remote from an 
thing austere or dictatorial. When called on, however, by im- 
perious circumstances, he exerts the highest degree of moral 
and physical courage in the most disinterested manner, and 
saves from ruin, at the risk of his life, the friend whom he sus- 
pects to be a treacherous rival. The scene in question might, 
possibly, be suggested by the conduct of Clarence Hervey to 
Vincent, in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Belinda; at all events, it is an 
immeasurable improvement upon it, by the addition of many 
vivid details. The struggles of Granby’s mind, in working 
himself up to confront the detected relation, whose worthless- 
ness has shocked him so recently, the haggard apparition of 
Tyrrel in his den, surrounded by the tools of his iniquity, 
sleepless, and preternaturally calm from the stimulus of lauda- 
num; the burst of slang and bravado, which succeeds to the 
show of gentlemanly indignation he can no longer maintain, and 
the gradual ascendancy which the decisive character and upright 
purpose of Granby, unshaken by artifices to excite his jealousy, 
obtains over the violence and cunning of the discovered sharper, 
are successively painted in the most lively colours. The feeling 
of pity which the author successfully labours to excite in behalf 
of Tyrrel, is raised by honest and legitimate means. We are 
not, as in Pelham, pestered and mystified with metaphysical 
distinctions, which we are not sure that the author himself 
clearly sees through, in order to extort our admiration for a 
seducer in art, and a cut-throat in design, like the vaunted Sir 
Reginald. On the contrary, Tyrrel is simply, and more effec- 
tively, thrown on the reader’s compassion, as an erring and suf- 
fering human creature, degraded and desperate from the conse- 
quences of his own evil passions operating upon circumstances 
originally untoward. 

‘TI attribute many of my failings (I know not how justly) to the 
unhappy circumstances of my birth, and the false character which I was 
instructed to maintain. My life has been one lie. I have been ever 
struggling onward under a burden of borrowed dignity, and I conse- 

uently became a creature of assumption and deceit. I wore my gallin 

tters till I grew callous to their reproach ; and felt shamefully ple 
in cheating the world into an obsequious homage to that which I knew 
was really base. My passage through society has been that of an utterer 
of false coin; and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that I should 
have contracted the vices incident to such a course. Ought I not to have 
blushed with shame on receiving those attentions, however interested, 
which were paid to me as the heir-apparent of a peer—I, who knew that 
the very servant at my chair’s back, legitimate as he was, and of honest 
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parents, was better born, in truth, than I? I ought to have felt this 
keenly; but I did not. My finer sentiments were blunted. I had 
begun my course of deception when yet a child; and early learned to 
view my fellows as beings that I was privileged to delude. Was not this 
fit education for a rising sharper? In truth it was, and the result has 
proved it.’ 

Great as is the merit of Moore’s drama, we conceive that this 
episode exceeds it in power and interest, as an instructive pic- 
ture of a gambler’s life, calculated to excite horror against the 
vice, and compassion for its victim; for, in truth, Beverley 
never did much interest us. He is deliberately a traitor to the 
natural affections which we possess in common with the brute 
beasts, and reaps the consequences of a wanton folly, for which 
he has neither temptation nor excuse. 

Mr. L. has not succeeded so fortunately in surmounting the 
difficulty which the question of duelling will present to all 
novelists, until the superior civilization of the twentieth century 
shall have established some court of honour, to remove this bar- 
barous anomaly. He has, however, borne his conscientious tes- 
timony against it in a manly manner; in fact, no novelist has 
ever yet succeeded in getting satisfactorily over the difficulty in 
question. Mrs. Brunton, an authoress much too pure-minded 
and Christian in her views to influence the world in general, has 
made her hero, De Courcy, submit to a blow, without appealing 
to the laws of honour. Lord Normanby, and others not trou- 
bled with the same scruples of conscience, have made their cha- 
racters go through the regular process, in the ordinary way, as 
a matter of course; while a third class have halted between two 
extremes, and, in parliamentary language, blinked the question. 
Richardson has made his hero, Grandison, invulnerable from 
his strength and science. The author of an admirably told tale 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, has brought in the pomp and cir- 
cumstances of Gustavus’s fiat, to decide the matter. Mr. L., 
reduced to a narrower alternative in days when the pistol levels 
all distinctions, has got out of it in the best manner he may ; 
not, however, without representing sings 4 as taking every step 
which a humane and conscientious man of courage can contrive, 
short of incurring a worldly stigma, to avoid what he properly 
reprobates as murder; and, finally, disarming his antagonist by 
his justice and generosity. 

We have not time to dwell on the merits of the lighter cha- 
racters ; among which, however, we should mention Lady Har- 
riet Duncan, as a very pleasing sketch of a fashionable light 
blue, estimable and domestic, in spite of her frivolities. Trebeck 
also is the happiest effort which we have witnessed throughout 
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the long series before us, at personifying the abstract idea of a 
consummate exclusive, unalloyed by foppery, gourmandise, and 
impertinence of the obtrusive sort. 

‘ Caroline had now an opportunity of observing Mr. Trebeck, as much 
as was justifiable in her age and sex, and found that he was not exactly 
the sort of person she had prefigured to herself. She had been rather 
misled by her mother’s word “ dandy,” and expected to view in him an 
excess of all the peculiarities of that numerous but decreasing tribe. She 
saw, therefore, with surprise, that he wore a dress in no respect distin- 
guishable from that of ten thousand others; that he had neither rings 
nor chains; that his head was not fixed at any particular angle; end 
that the quiet and almost careless tie of his cravat, plainly showed that 
he had neither studied “ Neckclothiana,” nor believed in the axiom that 
“Starch makes the man.” Then there was nothing supercilious or 
affected in his manner, which was totally free from all peculiarity. As 
for his person, it was neither plain nor handsome; but there was an air 
of intelligence and subdued satire, and an intuitive ape in his eye, 
in the short glance which he bestowed: upon her, which rather restored 
him to her estimation. But altogether she was a little disappointed at 
finding him so much like other people, and could not conceive why the 
honour of his visit should be so strongly felt by Lady Daventry.’ 

‘ There are many roads to notoriety. Trebeck began with dress; but 
he soon relinquished that, as unworthy or untenable. He scorned’ to 
share his fame with his tailor ; and was, moreover, seriously disgusted at 
seeing a well-fancied waistcoat, almost unique, before the expiration of 
its “ honey-moon,” adorning the person of a natty apprentice. He 
sickened soon of giving names to cloaks, hats, buggies, and pantaloons ; 
and panted for a higher pedestal than a coach-maker’s show-room, or a 
tailor’s shop-board. His coats and carriages were copied by others 
almost as soon as they were exhibited by him; and as it was his ambi- 
tion to be inimitable, he found it much better to shun these outward 
peculiarities, and trust alone to the “ nameless grace of polished ease,” 
which he really possessed in a remarkable degree. 

‘ He had great powers of entertainment, and a keen and lively turn for 
satire ; and could talk down his superiors, whether in rank or talent, with 
very imposing confidence. He saw the advantages of being formidable, 
and observed with derision how those whose malignity he pampered with 
ridicule of others, vainly thought to purchase, by subserviency, exemp- 
tion for themselves. He had sounded the gullibility of the world; knew 
the precise current value of pretension; and soon found himself the 
acknowledged umpire, the last appeal, of many discontented followers. 

‘ He seldom committed himself by praise or recommendation, but 
rather left his example and adoption to work its way. As for censure, 
he had both ample and witty store ; but here too he often husbanded his 
remarks, and where it was needless or dangerous to define a fault, could 
check admiration by an incredulous smile, and depress pretensions of a 
season’s standing by the raising of an eyebrow. He had a quick per- 
ception of the foibles of others, and a keen relish for bantering and 
exposing them. No keeper of a menagerie could better show off a 
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monkey, than he could an “ original.” He could ingeniously cause the 
unconscious subject to place his own absurdities in the best point of view, 
and would cloak his derision under the blandest cajolery. 

‘ Imitators he loved much; but to baffle them—~more. He loved to 
turn upon the luckless adopters of his last folly, and see them precipi- 
tately back out of the scrape into which himself had led them.’ 

Throughout the book, he maintains by his wit, coolness, and 
finesse, the impression made by his first introduction. The 
character, in discussing which we shall leave our antipathies in 
the back ground, very much reminds us of the tolerated vermin, 
acat, in its graceful and stealthy advances, the neatness with 
which it sheathes or protrudes its talons at will, its utter selfish- 
ness, and the power of falling on its legs under any given cir- 
cumstances. We cannot give a better specimen of Mr. Tre- 
beck’s conversational powers, than the portrait which he sketches 
of Rigby, the man of business. (see i. 136.) 

Small as is our admiration for the motives or occupations of 
the genius of successful adventures to which this character be- 
longs, they are a singular feature almost peculiar to a free coun- 
try like our own, where public opinion is more forcible than 
mere rank or wealth, in bestowing importance. They represent, 
in the coteries to which their exertions are limited, the talented 
speakers whose better-directed ambition has made them the 
leaders of the rich and high-born in our senate; and by the 
—— exertion and study which is necessary to preserve 
their place, they keep up a tone in modish ‘society, which men 
of less questionable claims from mere rank would be too negli- 
gent to give it. 

In spite of the equal popularity of ‘ Herbert Lacy,’ we must 
own that we have not read it with the same interest as ‘ Granby.’ 
This, however, may arise rather from the nature of the subject, 
than from any defect in good writing. It is an easy and well- 
drawn picture of the best country society, superior perhaps in 
variety of character to ‘ Granby,’ and full of incidents, which, if 
they engross the feelings less, are equally well, and naturally 
combined for the purpose of developing the plot. 

The character of Sir William Lacy is a very good contrast 
to that of his busy brother-baronet in ‘Granby.’ They illustrate 
the two extremes of fastidious refinement and busy importance, 
equally fatal to country gentlemen of leisure, and between which, 
we have heard the name of the person to whom ‘ Herbert Lacy’ 
is inscribed, mentioned as a happy medium. A good deal of 
skill also is shown in the tinge of the parvenu character which is 
imparted to Mr. Morton, and his daughter Lady Malvern, dis- 
cernible through a good deal of refinement, and contrasted with 
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the simple and dignified character of Agnes Morton the sister. 
The latter we should on the whole consider as the best effort of 
recent date, to blend the masculine rightness of mind essential in 
a young woman, with the gentleness and propriety which are 
the attributes of the sex. The awkward situation in which she 
is placed with her relations the Bagshawes, serves at once to dis- 
play her good sense and feeling, and to bring her into that rela- 
tion with Herbert Lacy, which is more natural and in better 
taste, than the antiquated one of love at first sight. Nothing 
can be more happy than the fussiness and pretension by which 
the author has contrived to vulgarize the good and respectable 
qualities of Mr. Bagshawe himself. To speak in the Pelham 
style, it is like the petit point @ail which gives piquancy to a 
vol-au-vent from the hands of the Freres Robert. Lord Nor- 
manby, on the contrary, of whom we propose presently to speak, 
treats us, in his sketch of the Hobson family, with a coarse dish 
of bubble and squeak in its most homely shape. We cannot 
deny that the worthy family of joculators above named, assist 
in removing the tedium of the melancholy tale of ‘ Matilda,’ and, 
what is more important, in setting the degradation of the he- 
roine in a stronger point of view, as fallen by her own miscon- 
duct, below the level of the gross and selfish vulgarians whom 
she despises. Yet we are sorry to say, that we cannot add our 
suffrage to the encomiums which many readers have bestowed on 
the noble author’s first effort. Lord N. is too clever a man not 
to write well, or to avail himself of his rank in claiming a gold- 
en road to literary merit; and as we believe, too estimable a 
man in the domestic relations of life not to wish to write morally. 
In the latter point however, he has assuredly failed as regards 
this instance. We will not quarrel with the political acrimony 
which has induced him to lay the first estrangement of the 
lovers on the shoulders of John Bull. The subsequent suffer- 
ings of the guilty pair, however, are in no respect made to arise 
from remorse at their own moral guilt, but simply from the de- 
gradation which they have thereby suffered in the eye of society, 
and the insults which they are forced to tolerate from the vulgar. 
This is well and true as far as it goes, but it is not sufficient. 
There is much in the tale which we have read for a second 
time with pleasure. The master-chord of Italy, so often 
thrummed upon by discordant bunglers, is struck in a manner 
which revives our former associations; and the liberal and sound 
train of reflection excited by the mention of Lord Ormsby’s 
domain, shows that the noble author has not been weaned from 
English feelings and duties, by the enervating influence of the 
eternal city. The problem of the existence of Geneva in an 
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independent position, is placed in a novel point of view, though 
perhaps a little fanciful; and the narrative sparkles with pointed 
and lively reflections, of which the following is a specimen : 

‘“ More know Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows,” is a saying which, 
in its usual modern application, is much more flattering to the notorious 
individual than it probably was in its original sense. For instance, 
what person at all répandu in the world, has ever dropped for the first 
time into society of an inferior cast, that he has not at once found his 
new friends perfectly acquainted with all the most minute particulars of 
his conduct and connexions—that he has not been immediately gratified 
with the most recent intelligence of the welfare of some distant relations, 
of whose existence he would previously have himself been doubtful— 
that he has not had recalled to his recollection some common-place 
unimportant incident of his own early life, which he had till then for- 
gotten? ‘Those who are thus opening with him a fresh account of ac- 
quaintanceship, seem anxious to support the credit side of it, by scraping 
together every sort of doubtful claims. Having gossiped with a second 
cousin,—domiciliated at Bath or at Cheltenham, is considered an unde- 
niable passport to intimacy ; and as they admit of no statute of limita- 
tions, the having seen their uew victim as a child, or at school, is put 
forward as an outstanding bond for the future.’ 

The heroes of ‘ Yes and No,’ Lord N.’s more recent novel, 
might be called the avatars, or incarnations of these very neces- 
sary particles of speech, and illustrate their use and abuse. 
Germaine, the one cousin, is too vain and easy-tempered a person 
to say No; and Oakley, the other, so captious and perverse, 
that he never will say Yes—whether right or wrong. Their 
career is consistent with their first outset. Oakley, whose sus- 
picious temper has been additionally warped by the ingratitude 
of mankind, as exhibited towards Lord Rockington, the uncle 
whose property he inherits, commences life with the following 
comfortable intentions towards his fellow-creatures:—‘ It will 
now be mine to avoid, and theirs té court; yes, I shall now 
have it in my power to repay envy with scorn!’ v. i. 95. 

Accordingly, he rejects an advantageous purchase because his 
steward recommends it; quarrels right and left with all parties 
at his election, which removes him from the top to the bottom of 
the poll; outrages almost irretrievably the affections of his mis- 
tress ;* and, finally, thrusts himself, in the most obstinate man- 
ner, into a duel, which terminates his crusade against the world. 
Germaine, on the contrary, inferior to his cousin in every quality 
of head and heart, save the easiness of disposition which canonizes 
a dupe as a good fellow, runs up and down society like the 
roasted pigs in the fabled land of Cocaigne, crying, (not come 
eat me, but) ‘come cheat me. The ruinous embarrassments 





* We recommend to the author or authoress of ‘ Almacks’ to invent an unequi- 
vocal English term, which may answer to amante, or amie. 
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into which he consequently falls, are remedied by the timely 
bequest of the bulk of his cousin’s fortune; and his follies, as 
the reader must hope, corrected, by the influence of an amiable 
woman, who is induced to become his wife and thinkabadar. 
We doubt whether such pestilent boobies as the noble author 
evidently means to describe, in the character of Germaine, are 
not more offensive nuisances in society than the fashionable 
sharpers, whose natural vocation, like that of the clever and 
satirical Mr. Frederick Fitzalbert, lies in pillaging them; and it 
is with a grudging sensation that we behold this very vapid 
youth made happy without any probation, and enriched with 
the fortune of his noble-minded relative. The matter is much 
better managed in ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ where Arden is ha- 
rassed by a series of humiliations, which serve at the same time 
to develop his sense of honour and goodness of heart, previous 
to the final denouement. In point of variety of character, and 
sketches of the middle classes of society, for which a happy 
opportunity is afforded by Germaine’s election, this novel is a 
great improvement on ‘ Matilda... The whole Wilcox establish- 
ment, and the history of Germaine’s ‘ puppy love,’ is handled in 
a manner worthy of ‘ Sayings and Doings,’ and without the 
least tinge of caricature. With respect to the more aristocratic 
personages, it seems Lord N. did not at first know what to do 
with Lady Latimer. He ends, however, in making her an ex- 
emplary specimen of a reformed coquette. Fitzalbert converses, 
in the ‘Lrebeck style, with a great deal of wit and acuteness; 
and, if judged by the laws of the class to which he belongs, 
behaves with moderation as regards the duel. Like the noto- 
rious Colonel Chartres, he feels that the character of a man of 
honour may be worth twenty thousand pounds to him; and de- 
scribed as he is, (like freebooters of lower degree,) as ‘a man 
who, without any visible means of subsistence, always continues 
in the enjoyment of every luxury,’ he is forced to fight at once 
for his reputation and livelihood. 

It seems evident, that Lord N. has not intended to excite 
much of sympathy for any of the personages represented in this 
tale, excepting poor Helen Mordaunt; and means it merely as 
a picture of life and manners, and an illustration of the opposite 
extremes of ‘ running amuck’ at the world as we find it, and 
falling into the broad sheep-track of dupery. That he does not 
implicitly acquiesce in the Brummell code of laws, we infer from 
the gentlemanly spirit of the following passage : 

‘ Little was he aware, that it was his own over-evident morbid sensi- 
bility to ridicule which gave the zest to the exposure, and that a more 
manly indifference would have disarmed even Fitzalbert. 

‘ It would be difficult perhaps to define exactly the qualifications which 
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insure at once, without dispute, and as a matter of course, a fixed position 
in what is called the first society. Birth alone will not do it. Wealth 
not only will not succeed alone, but is not always an indispensable re- 
quisite. Neither personal appearance nor talents will be separately 
sufficient ; yet a fair allowance of the two combined, and a slight infusion 
of one or both of the other two ingredients, will go far towards establish- 
ing a claim to its fellowship. But from whatever source the conscious- 
ness of this fixed position in society is derived, it exempts a person from 
nothing more decidedly, than from that which by some is ignorantly 
supposed its characteristic—a propensity to cutting a casual acquaint- 
ance, on account of his personal appearance, a weakness which arises 
from a false alarm that the ridicule which attaches to a quiz is catching. 
Such a person, secure of his own situation,—well-dressed himself, as a 
matter of course, not of care,—would never imagine that there could be 
contagion in the cut of a coat or the make of a gown, and therefore 
would, even in the most public place, without a moment’s uneasiness, 
interchange common civilities with the veriest quiz that ever adorned a 
print-shop. But as passports are most examined in frontier towns, it is 
in the outskirts of fashion that those who there occupy uncertain settle- 
ments are most particular about external badges, and can see exclusive 
merit in their own costume, or mortal offence in that of another. It is 
those who dwell on what may be called the debateable land of society, 
who are in most constant dread of inroads from without. It is here that 
slights are incessantly fancied from above, and intrusion perpetually 
feared from below.’ 

Whatever can be said of the casino nobile, ycleped Almacks, 
appears to be very wittily and pointedly comprised in the work 
which we have just noticed, (vol. ii. p. 111, 12, 13, 14,) and, 
as we think, with reason and justice. That ‘ the holy alliance 
of ladies commissioners for executing the office of court’ should 
exercise the omnipotence which is literally expressed by the 
German word ‘ Allmacht,’ we conceive a necessary arrangement 
in our Babylon of mud and money; at the same time it 1s with 
a mortal sense of dulness that we turn to the ewposé of their 
politics, which the novel of *‘ Almacks’ professes to afford. To 
say any thing of the plot, if plot it can be called, is to analyse 
weak capillaire and water. In order to keep up the decent pre- 
text of a story, there is a little alarm of a duel, a little charitable 
adventure, a very lady-like attempt at a fox chase, (contrasting 
curiously with the gallant run in ‘ Granby,’ and representing 
the heir of the Almacks’ queen as attended by his nurse on a 
galloway,) a good deal of vapid love-making, and a little sen- 
timent excited by an abandoned family park. All these matters, 
however, are produced as commodities, which the author, in 
mercantile phrase, ‘is obliged to keep for customers: and every 
thing is subservient to the main business. The parties conju- 
gate the verb je dance, in all its moods and tenses, occasionally 
enlivened by je mange; for although like other professed bal- 
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lets the present performance is as innocent of wit, eloquence, 
politics, or adventure, as it is of scandal and _ill-nature, it may, 
according to operatic precedent, be diversified by a banquet to 
rest the legs of the principal figurantes. ‘ Riz de veau ala 
financiere’ is as much in its place, in this instance, as tulle and 
silver foil, and accordingly they are duly blended. We are not 
so rigidly exigeant as the sublime Mons. Pierre Paul Pelopidas 
de Soubrizon, cidevant ballet-master to the French court, whose 
dogmas lie before us in the album of a friend. ‘ Un ballet, 
said this great man, whether real or imaginary, ‘ ne sauroit etre 
trop long, pourvu que la morale soit bonne, et la metaphy- 
sique bien entendue.’ It would be unreasonable to expect mo- 
rality or metaphysics in the written ballet which lies before us; 
and from the popularity which it has obtained, we conclude, 
that like other similar performances, it gives a very faithful 
saltatory idea of its sel ete subject. 

The French is remarkably good, and mixed as it is with 
about an equal quantity of very tolerable English, imparts to 
the book the advantage of a Lexicon for the use of foreign am- 
bassadors who may be desirous of comparing fashionable 
synonymes in both languages. 

‘ Almacks Revisited’ bears much the same likeness to 
* Almacks,’ as the hero’s Spanish dog Chucho does to the little 
Dutch pug dignified with the same generic name of mastiff; we 
shall, therefore, rather speak of it by its proper name of Herbert 
Milton. There is an honest, gentlemanly tone of good feeling 
evinced throughout, which bespeaks the reader’s approbation, 
and gives the assurance that no attempt will be made to entra 
his sympathies wrongfully. The author evidently writes wit 
the determination to attack much of meanness, pretension, and 
profligacy which he has witnessed in iuhiennide life, and, ac- 
cordingly, beating the pas de charge in his motto, 

‘ The proudest of them all shall hear of it,’ 

he bears his forces, like his ‘ beau sabreur’ Herbert Milton, at 
the head of his grenadier guards, to an attack in front. We 
rather miss the terse and easy diction of Lord Normanby, whose 
short sharp side hits at subjects of this nature remind us of the 
shots of an expert rifleman from behind his bush. The style of 
Herbert Milton is in parts a little overloaded from the desire to 
write effectively, more particularly perhaps in the characters 
and persons of Milton and Miss Banke, which leave not enough 
to the imagination, or to the developing effect of future circum- 
stances. In the course of the second and third volume, how- 
ever, it very much improves in ease and me And though 
inferior to Granby and De Vere in the higher characteristics of 
a moral work of imagination, there is no novel in the series of 
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volumes before us which we should in preference select as a 
varied picture of life in the exclusive circles, commented upon 
with frankness, and without spleen, by an author acquainted 
with his subject. Levees, fetes champetres, Carlton House 
balls, Newmarket meetings, private concerts, écarte, select 
dinners, battues, Sir W. W. W.’s bad shots and his princely 
hospitality, Almack’s, (with a fair and not ill-natured 
sketch of its queen,) and to close the whole, an opera row, with 
Dan M’Kinnon standing on his head in the centre of a big drum, 
are successively presented in a lively style, which must make 
the mouth of every aspirant in poor denounced Bloomsbury 
water. By the bye, the author has fallen too much into the vein 
of Russel-square tirade, which is grown so notoriously stale. 
We strongly suspect that this region, which we have known in- 
habited by persons taking precedence of the peerage, in the days 
when Lord Chancellor’s wives domi manebant, lanam faciebant, 
must have excited some jealousy by its growing fashion, or the al- 
lusion to it would not have become the standing nuisance in these 
cases. In the present instance, the Jorrocks story, which is as 
old as Hook es Matthews, is put into the mouth of one of the 
hungry houseless tribe of dandy dinner-hunters, who must have 
suffered so grievously from inanition during the — Catholic 
question. Mr. Netley, as many a one of these may recently 
have done, goes sniffing about the spacious areas of the terra 
incognita, like a milkman’s dog; and having commenced unin- 
vited the barter of puns for patés with the unsuspicious Jorrocks, 
shows the good man up at the table of his more voluntary butt, 
Mr. Silverton. Russel-square, the Zoar of this unfed wanderer, 
seems to gain more than Mr. N. himself by the imaginary trans- 
action; and after so signal a warning, Mr. Sam. Silverton, who 
does not even get so much for his money as Le Sage’s Gregorio 
Noriega, undoubtedly deserves his fate. Poor Herbert, his un- 
successful proposer at White’s, naturally does not think so; and 
resents it in a manner alarming to Lord Ernest, and not very 
flattering to the cabal of haughty spungers, 
* Who ate his meat and drank his medlicot, 
And after play’d him such a deadly eut.’—Swirt. 

We have made more particular allusion to the dinner and black- 
balling scene, considering it as the best and most neatly written 
specimen of comedy in the book: though too much alloyed by 
the rifacimento of a dozen dishes and twenty wines, which any 
gentleman may study as well in Ude and Henderson, the more 
legitimate cuilusiliin as to the wants of nature. The manly, 
kind-hearted, and considerate character of Colonel Milton shines 
as much in the humiliation he inflicts on Lord Ernest, and the 
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comfort which he imparts to poor Sam’s wounded vanity, as in 
his conversation with the old family butler on the exploits of the 
serjeant-major his son. Making : om allowances for the profes- 
sional prejudices of the author, who considers the entrée of 
Crockford’s, and an addiction to duelling, consistent ingredients 
in the character of a young guardsman a whit too religious and 
precise for his regiment, the sketch of the hero, as the accom- 
plished cavalier of the present day, deserves great praise. His 
fate is perhaps of too melancholy a nature to suit the comic tex. 
ture of the work, though judiciously shown to arise from the 
precipitancy with which his sole act of filial disobedience is 
committed. 

The cold-blooded and unnatural rascality of Alfred the cousin, 
may have appeared somewhat overstrained to the reader; whose 
daily paper however may now afford him a happy parallel in the 
more profitable manceuvres of the revived Sellis gang. The 
minor delinquencies of Newmarket, and the whole scene of the 
Beacon and betting-post, are true to the life as Hogarth himself 
would have painted them. Nothing, in fact, can present a more 
strikingly mean contrast to the gay and gallant scene of Ascot 
Heath, than the ordinary aspect of a Newmarket meeting. Half 
a dozen barouches full of ill-dressed, keen-looking women, regu- 
lating their motions by the old green Portland waggon; and a 
score or two of nobility and gentry, mounted for the most part 
on rough ponies, and in the true dog-fighting costume, as if con- 
scious of the eclipse which their aristocratical persons are suffering 
by business-like contact with the common herd of legs,—exhibit 
a cold stock-jobbing appearance of things, quite in unison with 
the purpose of the assemblage. 

If not more at home, the author is evidently employed more 
congenially to his ae in the spirited descriptions which he 
gives of Peninsular warfare and adventure, than in the Change- 
Alley of Newmarket Heath, or the sketches of Babingtons, 
Brambles and Botts’s, Thornbys, Oumedales, Giltspurs and Sil- 
vertons, which are introduced with more amusement to the reader 
than credit to their real or imaginary prototypes. The sortie 
from Bayonne is given in a style worthy the best pages of the 
Subaltern, and in these ‘ piping times of peace,’ when the word 
‘a half-pay captain’ has become a term of reproach among 
‘ pekins’ and parvenus, we are glad to find a proof, in the popu- 
larity of such details, that the nation in general has not forgotten 
the deeds of our Peninsular heroes.—‘ Et toi, vielle moustache, 
tu as été ad Marengo? 

Vivian Grey, in spite of the wit and acuteness with which its 
first part is written, and the varied interest and originality of 
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its second, certainly strikes the first glance of the mind’s eye 
more as a wilful extravaganza than a regular novel. First, the 
hero, like Madame Saqui or young Saunders, ascends the dan- 
gerous tight-rope of political charletanerie with great boldness 
and activity, amid a perpetual discharge of squibs, in the shape 
of anecdote, quip, crank and repartee. A sudden crack of the rope 
ends this part of the entertainment, and he appears in the next act, 
in a more serious character, Germany the scene, managed so as to 
display a very pretty peristrephic panorama. Now commence the 
high German delusions, enlivened by ee ge 8g of the noted 
conjurer, Essper George, who after sundry squeaks, caprioles and 
tricks on the cards, concludes with Mazurier in the tree, from the 
‘Naufrage de Polichinelle. Next, Mr. Grey breaks a gaming 
table by the stake of a five franc piece. Next, the Grand Duke 
of Schoss Johannisbergen exhibits a nose two feet long, and 
swallows on the stage a dozen of Rhenish within the half hour. 
Mr. Grey, as Tom Hickathrift, throws a grown up man into a 
chandelier at the top of the room, and the Sieur Essper catches 
seven more, grown men, in a fishing-net, after other curious and 
age feats of agility by the whole troop. Next, a dance and 
éte champétre. A castle, bridge, and village, the scene of 
action, disappears in five minutes, the New River reservoir being 
brought into action; and the Sieur Essper concludes the perfor- 
mance by repeating Mazurier in the tree. Strange to say, this 
puppet-show trash is interspersed with a — episode, and 
with much of newly conceived incident and variety of character, 
which convinces us that the author can write well, and leads us 
to suspect that he meant to do so. We speak in reference to 
the three last volumes: and we could wish that the matter 
contained in the two first had been as little offensive to the moral 
feelings of the public. There is too much method in the mad- 
ness of what the author denominates ‘his hot and hasty sketch,’ 
to pass current as a mere ephemeral squib ; and it should seem 
from the galled and indignant tone in which he pleads his own 
cause in the introductory chapter to the third volume, that he 
wishes to be considered as a regular novelist, and to be judged 
by the ordinary code of criticism. After descanting on the 
‘foul scurrility, overwrought malice, aE ee evident 
mendacity, and frantic feebleness,’ of the ‘ periodical rhapsodies’ 
which have presumed to pass censure on the offensive matter in 
his two first volumes, he states in his defence, that he ‘ conceived 
the character of a youth of great talents, whose mind had been 
corrupted by the artificial age in which he lived.” ‘ Iam blamed,’ 
he says, ‘ for the affectation, the flippancy, the arrogance, the 
wicked wit of this fictitious character. Yet was Vivian Grey to 
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talk like Simon Pure, and act like Sir Charles Grandison ?” 
And he assures the world that the character is not meant for 
himself. 

These disclaimers are penned in a mingled tone of soreness 
and bravado, evidently showing that the author is conscious he 
has got himself into a scrape, and wishes to back out of it with 
as bold a face as the public will allow him to do. Affording 
him the full benefit of the plea which he has urged, viz. that a 
a puppy must act in character, and believing, bond fide, 

is assertion, (stale enough in the mouths of writers of a certain 
school,) that he did not intend to represent his own portrait, we 
must beg to lay down as an established — in novel- 
writing, that those paternal sympathies which every novelist 
really feels, must lean towards some one or other of the 
characters which he presents; and that the public have a right 
to say, ‘ Tell us your hero, and we will tell your moral.’ Now 
in the novel of De Vere, exactly such a young man as Vivian 
Grey is described in the person of Clayton. He also has 
witnessed with envying eyes the equipage of some Mrs. Ormolu, 
or Mrs. Million, driving over her tinker-cousins; and feeling, 
in the words of our present author, ‘the opportunities which 
the active spirit of the age offers to the adventurous and the 
bold,’ determines on ‘making mankind his game.’ Equally 
unembarrassed with any scruples of conscience or gentlemanly 
feeling, he courts, like our no the short cut to affluence by 
adopting the profession of a political toad-eater. Both these 
worthies, like the poodle in the animali parlanti, 

‘ Are pleasant, useful, and can fetch and carry ;’ 

And both propose also, like the poodle, to assist their views by 
matrimonial speculation. Whether the fortunate object be of 
the Carabas or Caraboo blood, Vivian, for his part, professes 
himself (vol. i. p. 145.) wholly indifferent. Poor Clayton is 
more hesitating and select in his choice ; and fails in securin 
this retreat from the overthrow which awaits him. If blest 
_ with Vivian Grey’s happy resource, he would have acted more 
wisely than in accepting a place as a Scotch exciseman, while 
Mrs. Milton’s establishment remained open. ‘ Let me see, what 
we should I act? her secretary, or her toad-eater? or shall I 

e her page?” (vol. i. p. 233.) It is obvious, however, that this 
‘young man of talent, corrupted by an artificial age, is only 
meant by the author as a foil to his hero, a gentleman, De 
Vere. Now where is the gentleman in the two volumes before 
us? Not, one must suppose, in the character of Cleveland, a 
trading politician, with a tongue to let to the best bidder, rabid 
at the loss of his sinecure, and the defeat of his factious project. 
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Certainly not in the clique of fools and knaves at Chateau Desir, 
the hero’s Utopia. Vivian himself, therefore, is pointed out by 
common sense as the hero of the tale, and the author's secret 
pet: and though not held up to unqualified admiration, must, 
we suppose, be pitied, as an amiable though erring person. 
Now, as Newgate and the hulks annually overflow with ‘young 
men of great talents, corrupted by an artificial age, we conclude 
that mere talent is not sufficient to constitute the leading character 
in a fashionable novel. Morality we have put out of the question 
already, like Lady Teazle, in compliment to the author’s own 
request. At least, then, it will be necessary that the book, like 
Pelham, should be ‘ the adventures of a gentleman.’ 

‘The arrogance, flippancy, and wicked wit of the character’ 
are, perhaps, natural and venial in the spoilt child of a vapid 
io a mother, and a literary lounger and voluptuary, more 
imbecile than Parthenopex Puff: particularly when exempted 
from the discipline of public schools, a college, or a regiment. 
Such a person may be pardoned for his avowed longing (vol. i. 
p- 146.) to turn his patronesses drawing-room into Gliddon’s 
divan in the presence of his lady love, and for the ignorant im- 
pertinences to liigh and low, (vol. i. p. 194, 195.) which if really 
committed at a nobleman’s table, would have caused his ejection 
by the groom of the chambers. His aversion to rookeries, and 
his habit of riding through standing corn in summer, are natural 
toa suburban pen ; but such cockneyisms as these do not destroy 
a hero’s claim to the inbred gentlemanly feeling which he must 
possess to be tolerable and natural, as a person educated in good 
society, and possessing good connexions. 

But so intensely inherent is the toad-eating principle in the 
mind of Vivian, that, putting out of the question his artful court 
to the frowsy and vee Mrs. Million, he actually promotes 
the only generous purpose which enters his head, by the most 
abject flatter to the purse-proud attorney who had ruined poor 
Conyers. This may be the effect of habit — on natural sup- 
pleness; we will therefore go back to his cradle for the charac- 
teristics of a gentleman’s son. His conduct as a schoolboy, proves 
in the words of his literary parent, that ‘ he had not built a 
white top-coat, nor drank blue ruin at Ben Burn’s for nothing.’ 
He shows, as these expressions should seem to convey, exactly 
that sort of St. Giles’s precocity, which is developed in a night- 
cellar, and usually ends its career on a higher and more airy 
elevation than the boudoir of Chateau Desir. A more unmiti- 

ted imp, more completely destitute of the honest forgiving 
Seaghticonen of haghinh and more cold-blooded oan per- 
severing in his revenge, cannot easily be conceived. But having 
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so skilfully prepared his subject for his future career of arrogance 
ad sycophancy, by the inborn instinct which prompts him as an 
urchin either to fawn or bite as may suit his purpose, the author 
cannot consistently expect him to be considered as a fallen angel. 
Wisely therefore, after a little prefatory b'ustering as a tribute 
to himself, he makes the proper apology to the public by wholly 
altering the identity of his character in the third volume. His 
voluntary defiance of the warnings of the Quarterly as to the use 
of the pye-bald polyglot so much in fashion, has led him into an 
unfortunate blunder in French, on which Lord Normanby has 
mercilessly pounced in the character of Fitzalbert, as plotting to 
mislead a young author admitted among the menagerie of Lady 
Boreton’s tigers. 

‘Oh, here at least they have an opportunity of observing the cut of 
one’s coat, and the colour of one’s hair. For instance, that young gentle- 
man opposite is a self-constituted definer of fashion. * * * I will secure 
his rejection of me in his next conscription of the fashionable world. 
Some small beer, pray,” added Fitzalbert, turning round to the servant, 
and speaking in a peculiarly decided tone of voice. “ So sensitive a soul 
must be much shocked by what he hears and sees among great people 
“en domestique,” as he calls it, by which pray do not imagine that he 
means “ High Life below Stairs.””’ 

So much for furtive memoranda, and ‘ les on dits, qui font la 
gazette des fous. After the fowl a la Montmorenci, Pearson 
and the soda water, and a pair of violet-coloured slippers, this is 
a most piteous consummation of things. 

In the preface to the second edition of ‘ Pelham,’ we find a dis- 
claimer tantamount in substance to that which is urged by the 
author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ which nevertheless does not alter our 
a already expressed as to the moral effect of the leading 
character in a tale, and leaves us still convinced that the book is 
calculated to do more harm than good. It is but fair to hear 
the writer in his own defence, passing over the clever dialogue 
introductory to *‘ The Disowned,’ in which he unnecessarily re- 
futes the idea that he meant to describe himself in ‘ Pelham.’ 

‘I have drawn for the hero of my work, such a person as seemed to 
me best fitted to retail the opinions and customs of the class and age to 
which he belongs ; a personal combination of antitheses—a fop and a phi- 
losopher, a voluptuary and a moralist—a trifler in appearance, but rather 
one to whom trifles are instructive, than one to whom trifles are natural— 
an Aristippus on a limited scale, accustomed to draw sage conclusions 
from the follies he adopts, and while professing himself a votary of 
Pleasure, in reality a disciple of Wisdom.’ 

‘ To the narrator of the following “ Adventure,” I have not scrupled to 
attribute, even to a degree which some (perhaps with too literal a judg- 
ment) have censured as excessive, the fopperies and flippancies of those 
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respectable individuals, classed under the common appellation of Dandy: 
first, because of that class my hero is, albeit an unworthy, a devoted 
member ; and my novel professes to describe manners, not as they ought 
to be, but as they are.’ 

Now none but a Zgilus can be inclined to quarrel with dandy- 
ism in the mere abstract. It is at all events a more gentleman 
safety-valve to folly, than gambling or slang, for both of which 
the author, to his credit, exhibits no measured contempt: and 
though little less than death to the candidate for senatorial or 

rofessional honours, it neither implies of necessity a deficiency 
in courage, talent, or goodness of heart. On this score therefore 
he is perfectly blameless. Not so as to the vices and intrigues 
on which he has so prominently dwelt, and which in one instance 
(v. i. 38.) he has introduced in a manner as irrelevant to the 
story, as it is offensive to the reader. 

The sarcastic wit and dissimulation in which our young aristo- 
crat is so practised, may pass muster as the offensive and defensive 
weapons allowable in the warfare of the election or coterie. In 
other respects, the character is made to possess so much latent 
good feeling, such perfect courage, backed by a superiority in 
all manly exercises, and in its lucid intervals such admirable tact 
and liberality of sentiment in the petite morale of high breeding, 
as to make its influence dangerous to a finer class of minds than 
the official underlings and aspirant pettifoggers who may be 
seduced by the model of Vivian Grey. Pelham is really, in all 
points, the thorough-bred and high-born cavalier, who like a 
second Admirable Crichton, equally foils the Caltons and the 
Fakescrews, the Howard de ‘enh and the Brimstone Bessys, 
at their own weapons; and this in a series of brilliantly narrated 
adventures, exhibiting life and manners in all their grades. This 
is but just to allow; but it must equally be allowed that there 
is a large class of young men more influenced by a well-drawn 
imaginary character, than ready to deduce the moral inferences 
which his adventures are in this case intended to suggest through 
the medium of admirable irony. The danger is not that a 
hundred frivolous simpletons may harmlessly fancy themselves 
on the high road to the honours of intellect, as their curls wave 
on horseback in the Pelham style, but that two or three of 
a more highly-gifted stamp may associate in their minds the 
vices and the merits of a sketch, which the author himself allows 
to be a combination of contraries, and which in fact is utterly 
improbable, however skilfully the components are blended. 

Equally improbable and equally mischievous is the character 
of Sir Reginald Glanville, whose sufferings, deep as they are, do 
not excite half the compassion which the author in his better 
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mood raises in favour of poor oppressed Clutterbuck. Though 
sinned as grievously against as he himself has sinned, the dia- 
bolical refinements in his revenge, and the unpitying steadiness 
with which he pursues it, are utterly inconsistent with the high 
and benevolent purposes, and the warm affections, attributed to 
him on ordinary occasions. The author has done himself more 
credit by his cavalier treatment of the Newmarket junta, and his 
description of the second-hand Vanity fair, where his Smiths and 
Ritsons ape the profligacy and follies of their superiors. 

Sick as we are to very loathing, of the stew-pan school which 
has reeked in our nostrils from the first commencement of this 
article, we must nevertheless acknowledge that the author of 
Pelham has done wonders, by dint of wit and imagination, 
towards realizing the aspirations of the venerable Ude, and 
raising cookery to the level of the fine arts. We cannot omit 
the few French couplets on this subject, which present a ludicrous 
image with so consummate a tone of mock pathos. 

‘ J’ai toujours redouté la volaille perfide, 
Qui brave les efforts @’une dent intrépide ; 
Souvent par un ami, dans ses champs entrainé, 
J’ai reconnu le soir le coq infortuné 
Qui m/’avait le matin a l’aurore naissante 
Réveillé brusquement de sa voix glapissante ; 
Je Vavais admiré dans le sein de la cour, 
Avec des yeux jaloux, j’avais vu son amour. 
Heélas! le malheureux, abjurant sa tendresse, 
Exergait afi souper sa furenr vengeresse.’ 

‘ The Disowned,’ by the same author, will probably disappoint 
those readers who have taken it up hastily for the mere purposes 
of amusement. The nominal hero, though a highly-gifted per- 
son, has too little peculiarity of character, and too few difficulties 
with which to struggle, to excite any unusual interest. The 
author’s design in this respect is explained in his preface to the 
second edition of the work. 

‘ In the picture of human nature which these volumes are intended 
to exhibit, I thought it would be both a curious and a new plan to make 
two marked divisions; human nature, as we see it in ordinary life, and 
human nature in its rarer attributes, and upon a less level scale. The 
illustration of each of these divisions, is the origin of the two plots. 
Clarence Linden is the hero of one, Algernon Mordaunt of the other. 
The characters, which, for the most part, either hero encounters, are in 
keeping with himself: those persons, for instance, with whom the events 
of Linden’s life are connected, are chiefly of the mould of which nature 
makes frequent use. The few who appear prominently in Mordaunt’s 
history are of a less common clay.’ 

It is not perhaps every novel reader who may be prepared to 
transfer the attention which the fortunes of Clarence Linden 
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have begun to excite, to the more powerfully drawn episode pre- 
sented in the second volume by the re-appearance of Mordaunt, 
who is indeed a being of ‘a less common clay. The effort once 
made, produces a similar effect to that experienced on walking 
from a warm room into the cold chill of a frosty night, a process 
ungenial at first, but healthful and invigorating to a Sendy con- 
stitution, and tending to change the ordinary train of thought 
into those more solemn contemplations, which the scene above 
and around us naturally inspires. The cheerful and practical 
ss of ordinary life, deducible from the perusal of Tre- 
maine, will be most suitably enjoyed in a summer evening’s walk 
on the verge of the ‘ free forest,’ amid the hum of returning bees, 
and within the sound and ken of familiar village objects; while 
to enter fully into the abstracted disquisitions, and the eloquent 
and passionate aspirations ‘ beyond the visible diurnal sphere,’ 
interwoven with the history of Mordaunt, the reader should in 
imagination, if not in real fact, transfer himself to the situation 
so grandly expressed in the Penseroso. 

‘ Or let my lamp at midnight hour 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Whiére I may oft outwatch the Bear 

With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold 

The immortal mind, that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook,’ &c. 


In such a frame of mind, the conversation of Mordaunt on the 
brink of his death, his soliloquy, (iii. 213,) surrounded by all the 
still and beautiful circumstances of night, and his discourse to 
Linden (iii. 69, &c.) on the mutual connexion of philosophy and 
revelation, will command undivided attention. Nor does his 
character appear lowered by a certain proneness to the influence 
of imaginary omens, of which so striking a use is made in the 
well-known delineations of Wallenstein and Manfred, as the mad- 
ness of saddened and high-wrought minds, conscious of their 
power to read the fancied book of destiny with a steady gaze. 
In the comprehensive view taken by Mordaunt of the stages of 
his own mental progress, more might appropriately have been 
said of the consoling influence of true and well-grounded religion 
on a wounded spirit; it is probable however that an author so 
evidently possessing the essential ‘ root of the matter,’ has in this 
instance been influenced by the desire to abridge a discussion for 
which he apologizes as long and didactic. 

The reasons for violating the ordinary rules of poetical justice 
as regards the fate of this noble-minded being, who _ in every 
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sense the real hero of the tale, may be deduced from the author's 
own. words. 

‘ T looked round the world, and saw often Virtue in rags, and Vice in 
purple: the former conduces to happiness, it is true, but the happiness 
lies within, and not in externals. I contemned the deceitful folly with 
which writers have termed it poetical justice, to make the good ulti- 
mately prosperous in wealth, honour, fortunate love, or successful desires, 
Nothing false, even in poetry, can be just; and that pretended moral is 
of all the falsest. Virtue is not more exempt than Vice from the ills of 
fate, but it contains within itself always an energy to resist them, and 
sometimes an anodyne to soothe—to repay your quotation from Tibullus, 


“ Crura sonant ferro—sed canit inter opus !” 


When in the depths of my soul I set up that divinity of this nether 
earth, which Brutus never really understood, if, because unsuccessful -in 
its efforts, he doubted its existence, I said in the proud prayer with which 
I worshipped it, “ Poverty may humble my lot, but it shall not debase 
thee ; Temptation may shake my nature, but not the rock on which thy 
temple is based ; Misfortune may wither all the hopes that have blossomed 
around thine altar, but I will sacrifice dead leaves when the flowers are 
no more. ‘Though all that I have loved perish—all that I have coveted 
fade away, I may murmur at fate, but I will have no voice but that of 
homage for thee! Nor while thou smilest upon my way, would I ex- 
change with the loftiest and happiest of thy foes!” More bitter than 
aught of what I then dreamed, have been my trials, but I have fulfilled 
my vow !?—vol. iil. p. 82. 

The conception is that of a mind naturally energetic for good 
and evil, but exalted, through the influence of religion, by the 
complicated temptations and sufferings which assail it, and look- 
ing to a future state as the only enduring reward of Christian 
virtue. The accession of station and fortune, necessary to afford 
a larger field to that active benevolence which characterises 
Mordaunt amid the severest adversity, would, according to the 
author’s views, interrupt the uniformity of the picture, and lower 
the destiny of his hero to a common-place level. It is therefore 
alloyed by the death of his wife, when the temporal reward of all 
the patience and affection which she displays so beautifully in 
the second volume, appears in store for her. Thus severed from 
all earthly ties but the love of his child, (whose early affection 
and intelligence are described with equal beauty,) the past and 
the future comprise the world to which his feelings revert, and 
the present is only the scene on which it remains for him to act 
nobly and suffer hopelessly. 

‘ And I am once more master,’ (thought he,) ‘ not only of all I then 
held, but all which my wealthier forefathers possessed. But she who was 
the sharer of my sorrows and want—oh, where is slie ? rather, ah! rather 


a hundredfold that her hand was still clasped in mine, and her spirit sup- 
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porting me through poverty and trial, and her soft voice murmuring the 
comfort that steals away care, than to be thus heaped with wealth and 
honour, and alone—alone, where never more can come love, or hope, or 
the yearnings of affection, or the sweet fulness of a heart that seems 
fathomless in its tenderness, yet overflows! Had my lot, when she left 
me, been still the steepings of bitterness, the stings of penury, the mood 
silence of hope, the damp and chill of sunless and aidless years, which 
rust the very iron of the soul away; had my lot been thus, as it had 
been, I could have borne her death, I could have looked upon her grave, 
and wept not—nay, I could have comforted my own struggles with the 
memory of her escape; but thus, at the very moment of prosperity, to 
leave the altered and promising earth, “ to house with darkness and with 
death ;” no little gleam of sunshine, no brief recompense for the agonizing 
past, no momentary respite between tears and the tomb. Oh, Heaven! 
what—what avail is a wealth which comes too late, when she who could 
alone have made wealth, bliss, is dust; and the light that should have 
gilded many and happy days, flings only a wearying and ghastly glare 
upon the tomb ??—vol. iii. pp. 39, 40. 

To a being thus situated, and thus prepared, an early death is 
but a restoration to a more congenial sphere, and is at the same 
time most in unison with the high tragic interest created by his 
story. Whether this interest be impaired or not by the circum- 
stances of extreme wretchedness introduced in the second volume, 
the author expresses a doubt which he answers at the same time 
in a feeling and masterly style, (v. ii. 244, &c.) and we. think 
satisfactorily. 

Whether it be from the engrossing interest of this branch of 
the. plot, or from a general inferiority of execution, the rest of 
the tale is by comparison heavy and tame. In fact, the feelings 
of the reader cannot be more highly wrought up than by the 
death of Mordaunt’s wife, an event which throws a damp over 
the remainder, if considered as a mere novel, while it exalts it 
into something of a higher character. The general effect (as in- 
deed the author seems from his preface to have foreseen) is that 
of a disjointed whole, composed of features differing widely in 
merit. The portrait of Talbot, for instance, appears admirably 
true to nature, that of Crauford overcharged, and totally devoid 
of one human or redeeming trait to leaven the gross mass of 
selfishness ; a combination of the two opposite descriptions of men 
whom Ceesar defines when speaking of Cassius; in short, a kind 
of Alderman Mephistopheles. ‘The murderer and enthusiast 
Wolfe is pourtrayed with a more candid insight into the merits 
and perversions of a certain class of minds, although his raven 
note bs somewhat monotonous. We will not quarrel with the 
ubiquitous Brown as a licensed (and not unentertaining) bore : 
nor infer that the author designed Cole for any thing very meti- 
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torious. Neither Herrick nor Chaucer can bear him out as an 
thing but an imaginative duck-stealer, reformed from worldly 
prudence, and perhaps a few aguish twitches of lumbago. 

We cannot help remarking one or two inconsistencies in a work 
of so moral a es as that before us. In ag om, the chal- 


lenge of his brother, Lord Borrodaile, though he does not return 
his fire, Linden wilfully runs the risk of loading the conscience 
of a fellow-creature with the guilt of fratricide, rather than break 
a vow of silence, extorted by the parent who had disowned him. 
In a similar situation, Mordaunt, whom the author labours to 
describe as a confirmed Christian, dead to human motives and to 
worldly ambition, answers the appeal to the law of honour, appa- 
rently without a thought of the child to whom he is all in all, or 
a scruple as to the guilt of murder. These strange anomalies 
might have been avoided at least by making the tone of the nar- 
rative perfectly mage The duels in ‘ Pelham’ are perhaps a 
necessary part of the plot, and consistent with the character of 
the principal personage: in the present instance they imply an 
addiction to the use of a hacknied incident, with which so strong- 
minded and original a writer might have safely dispensed. 

We have already anticipated the subject of the novels by the 
author of Tremaine, as being the source of so many of the im- 
proved features of the present style in that department of litera- 
ture, and affording by their popularity, so creditable an evidence 
of soundness of taste in the leading part of the public. Though 
composed without the assistance of Ude, Manton, or Nugee, and, 
according to the author’s honest confession, intended rather as 
moral essays than as vehicles for mere amusement, though dis- 
carding entirely the aid of scandal direct or indirect, they are 
received as old. and familiar library friends, while works more 
abounding in such piquant materials have sunk to the footing of 
casual ad forgotten acquaintances. The incidents and pursuits 
of fashionable life are just sufficiently dwelt on to evince a fami- 
liar knowledge of the subject, and afford enough of story to fix 
the reader’s attention on the practical results arising dun it, 
which may briefly be stated as clear definitions of the true ends 
of active life, and the duties and happiness of a thinking moral 
agent in the various situations, public or private, into which he 
may be thrown. 

The idea of ‘Tremaine’ was in all probability suggested by the 
* Misanthrope corrigée’ of Marmontel, whose terse and pointed 
dialogue has in this instance somewhat the effect of a string of 
set speeches. A considerable improvement has been wrought by 
Mr. W. in imparting to the arguments which’ take place, the 
natural, humorous, and easy tone of real conversation; and a 
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reater still, in referring to higher and better principles of action 
than the mere worldly ‘ convenances’ which constitute Marmon- 
tel’s highest ground of appeal. 

The mental malady of Tremaine, (not to impeach the dignity 
of so fastidious a leader of fashion as he appears in his first 
outset,) bears some analogy to the case of the apoplectic patient 
cured by Dr. Ramozini, one of the best episodes in a tale equally 
well known and equally delightful to sage and school-boy. He 
arrives at his paternal seat, labouring under the worst stage of 
a plethora of leisure, money, and ill-directed talent, productive 
of dizziness and nausea, and engendering every variety of sple- 
netic chimera in a brain naturally irritable. It is the province 
of his old friend, Dr. Evelyn, like the benevolent physician of 
Padua, to restore him to a healthy temperament of mind by a 
course of compulsory exertion, in the shape of sessions, inclo- 
sure bills, vio other details of homely business, to which the 
patient submits with as bad a grace, and almost as great indig- 
nation, as the corpulent grandee performs his compulsory dance 
for half an hour on the masked stove; till at length, beguiled 
from one experiment to another, he fairly begins to enjoy a 
morning of leisure with the same novel zest, with which Ramo- 


zini’s patient fell on the long-delayed roast fowl, and like him ° 


feels his humours purified, and his capacities developed. In his 
sounder state of mind he is led to perceive, that active employ- 
ment is the necessary sweetener to more congenial studies, or- 
dained to the toiling sons of Adam ; that no man, however refined 
his pursuits, is above the sympathies and co-operation of the 
least gifted of his fellow-creatures; and no situation of life with- 
out its virtues, its enjoyments, and its objects of honest ambition. 
The most important and radical process in his cure, is com- 
menced at the stage in which that of the imaginary Alceste is 
completed by Marmontel. The details of tady and argument 
by which Tremaine’s free-thinking speculations are corrected, 
have been censured as too prolix, and too much detached from 
the body of the work. Yet the latter source of objection surely 
ought not to weigh as such with the light and idle readers, 
whose convenience is consulted by such an arrangement of mat- 
ters; and the former we conceive to arise from the inherent 
nature of the character described. It is consistent with the 
strong and inquisitive mind, and the reserved a oH of 
Tremaine, that he should neither be satisfied with light evidence 
on so vital a point, nor disposed previously to communicate his 
doubts fully to his friend, until the occurrence of circumstances 
which should give Evelyn a right to demand his confidence ; 
and perhaps the high and honourable character of Tremaine is 
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in nothing more characteristically shown, than in the abhorrence 
which he shows to practise deception on himself and others. 
With the strongest human motives enlisted in the cause of self- 
conviction, he proceeds step by step, admitting nothing without 
the most dispassionate search, and promising nothing unguard- 
edly to those from. whom he has every thing to hope, in case of 
success. It is not necessary to say any thing of a person ap- 
proaching so completely to our ideas of domestic perfection as 
Georgina Evelyn. . The great charm of the doctor’s imaginary 
conversation and habits is that mixture of ‘ the merry and wise, 
the honest and true,’ which bespeaks the genuine practical phi- 
losopher of ordinary. life. He possesses the art of extracting 
from the familiar sounds and sights of the human existence, in 
its most homely state, those little pleasures which Johnson pro- 
nounced to constitute happiness by their frequent repetition; a 
process of mental digestion which, when existing in an active 
mind, can only be the result of previous useful exertion. The 
clink of the blacksmith’s hammer near his avenue, the sound of 
the village bells, and the cawing of the rooks in his own avenue 
suggest, in his hands, similar trains of associations to those 
which constitute the great fascination of honest Isaac Walton’s 
prolixities; and even a basket of eggs from his daughter's 
poultry-yard, becomes as graceful an object as Wordsworth’s 
‘ vision’ of the five blue eggs in the lark’s nest. The historical 
and poetical illustrations with which his discourse is so. fre- 
quently interspersed, have not only the effect of sending the 
reader back to his Horace and Shakspeare, but are brought to 
bear familiarly on the real business of life, and to place our 
fellow-creatures in a just and benevolent point of view. 

To speak of the merits of ‘ De Vere’ as a novel, would be to 
‘ damn with faint praise,’ by commending it on its weakest point 
of vantage, and wilfully to misconceive the author’s intention. 
As a lively and familiar sketch of life and manners, it certainly 
must be given up to criticism. The early history of the hero is 
mainly influenced by a refinement in persecution, to which a 
mother of Lady Eleanor’s firm and affectionate character never 
would have been a consenting party. (v. i. p. 97.) De Vere 
himself is made, in the fourth volume, improbably blind to the 
affection of his mistress, in order that his generous conduct in 
the. lawsuit may appear in a more purely disinterested light; 
and, on the whole, the events of the four volumes might have 
been summed up in one, without any detriment to the thread of 
the mere story; which, from its peculiar subject, only affords 
occasional gleams of that moral and rural sunshine which per- 
vades the greater part of‘ Tremaine.’ As a chronicle of on dits, 
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rissolles, tulle, and pirouettes, it is needless to say, that ‘ De Vere’ 
would as unsuccessfully compete with Almacke, as a retired 
statesman or philosopher with a — diner-out. The de- 
gree of popularity which it has obtained among those who can 
appreciate sound matter in any form, rests however on grounds 
which, in all probability, will be as permanent a century hence 
as now ; and such have found it pregnant with ‘strong meat for 
men,’ particularly young men of spirit, talent, and ambition. 

As a good thing can hardly come in a bad form, an unpre- 
judiced and wise man will adapt his course, as far as may be 
safely and creditably done, to the customs of the day. In the 
present age, when novelists have usurped the additional ground 
formerly occupied by periodical papers, and when (like the 
pupils of Feinagle, whose memory is at fault without the help of 
their accustomed symbols, 

‘ A clip-wing’d griffin, and a moulting raven, 
A crouching lion, and a romping cat, &c. &c.) 
the mass of readers require incident and character as helps to 
their attention, it is probable that Socrates himself would have 
condescended to write moral and political novels, compensating 
by their materials for their necessary diffuseness. In a country 
where law and politics are the birth-right of all, and a favourite 
topic of discussion with most, a tale laying down the map of 
that important portion of human life and interests, comprised 
under the latter head, is surely not an inconsistent feature; and, 
in this capacity, the present work has performed its task with 
success. It points out ambition as an universal principle, whose 
gratification is equally attained in every rank and situation of 
life, and a stimulus as necessary for the promotion of the inte- 
rests of society, as the bodily pain which promotes our health 
and safety, or the anger which repels injustice. As the highest 
and most conspicuous branch of this principle, and the most 
important in its results, it affords a vivid portraiture, through 
the medium of several characters, of political ambition, its uses 
and abuses. On the one hand are set forth the perversions of 
moral and social feeling, the wilful misrepresentations, the bitter- 
ness, calumny, and bloodshed, the agonies of disappointment, 
the sacrifices of true dignity, and the departures fron? natural 
character, the wretched subterfuges and degradations, endured 
and practised by those whose political conscience is not regulated 
by the probity of ordinary life. In the person of De Vere, the 
hero of the tale, and of his friend Wentworth, (in whom all 
must recognise a personal portrait,) the manliness and uncom- 
promising sincerity which influence their private conduct, are 
made to command success in their political career, after vicis- 
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situdes and difficulties which serve to display these qualities 
fully. De Vere is, in every respect, the high-born gentleman 
sans peur et reproche, a character whose essentials are defined, 
with great truth, in the following passage : 

‘ By a gentleman, we mean not to draw a line that would be invidious 
between high and low, rank and subordination, riches and poverty. The 
distinction is in the mind. Whoever is open, loyal, and true; whoever 
is of humane and affable demeanour ; whoever is honourable in himself, 
and in his judgment of others, and requires no law but his word to make 
him fulfil an engagement—such a man is a gentleman: and such a man 
may be found among the tillers of the earth. But high birth and dis- 
tinction, for the most part, insure the high sentiment which is denied to 
poverty and the lower professions. It is hence, and hence only, that the 
great claim their superiority ; and hence, what has been so beautifully 
said of honour, the law of kings, is no more than true: 

«« Tt aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where she is not.” ’ 

As usual, a rich vein of classical and historical allusion per- 
vades the whole story: which is enlivened by several pleasing 
episodes, generally tending to this point, that action was made 
for man, and is the price which must be paid for that leisure, 
which is otherwise a burden and acurse. See the auto-biography 
of poor Archer, (vol. iii. 32.) 

Among the detached beauties which we have not leisure to 
quote, the leave taken of De Vere by the old servants of his 
uncle particularly strikes us from its nature and truth, and as 
one of the most genuine evidences of his high character, (iii. 157.) 
The note on Lord Russell (ii. 138) affords a just view of a 
person whose hard fate, and the virtues of his incomparable 
wife, have caused to be somewhat overrated. 

We take our leave of novels and novelists, with a feeling 
somewhat akin to the cloying sensation of having devoured a 
whole last year’s twelfth-cake, composed of every variety, good 
and bad, in the stores of Mr. Jarrin; drawn a series of charac- 
ters, consisting chiefly of kings, queens, and high admirals, and 
unfolded the various sense and nonsense of all the bon bon 
mottos. As a final godsend, the two or three works last men- 
tioned have, by their more substantial savour, stood in the 
place of *the household bread after which Horace yearned. 


‘ Utque sacerdotis fugitivus, liba recuso, 
Pane egeo jam mellitis potiore placentis ” 
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([HERE never was a period at which the mathematical sciences 

were more generally cultivated in this country, or carried to 
a greater exterit than the present. A succession of writers, of 
greater or less ability, have for some years been contributing as 
well to the original investigation of some of the higher questions 
and more abstruse difficulties of the science, as to the elucidation 
of its primary principles, and the composition of elementary 
treatises; among which those above enumerated are some of the 
most recent. 

Mathematical studies are generally supposed to be of a 
nature peculiarly little liable to be disturbed by disputes or 
differences of opinion; so absolute is the precision and certainty 
with which the processes are conducted, that it would appear 
that little diversity of views could exist respecting them ; yet, in 
point of fact, we find that the most violent controversies have 
arisen out of the speculations of mathematicians; and that even 
at the present day, and among the greatest mathematical lumi- 
naries of the age, considerable difference of ideas prevails as to 
the relative value, importance, and even validity and correctness 
of different methods of investigation. Different schools have in 
fact adopted different principles, and pursued different methods 
for the investigation of the same truths: and at the present day, 


a new school seems to be gaining ground, to the wants and pur- 
poses of which the treatises which have recently appeared on the 
different parts, as well of pure mathematics as of the mixed 
branches, are all accommodated, and which it is the professed 
design of most of them to teach and recommend. 
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If we take a brief and rapid survey of the leading features 
which the history of the science presents to us at its prominent 
epochs, it may assist in forming a judgment as to the comparative 
merits of different systems. 

The early geometers employed themselves in exhausting all 
the properties which their inventive genius and abundant leisure 
enabled them to discover of the simpler geometrical figures and 
solids. Setting out from precise and simple definitions, they 
deduced those elementary properties with a rigour of logical 
exactness which has to the present day been the topic of constant 
admiration, and the model of universal imitation. 

They however soon found that there were certain boundaries, 
beyond which they could not (at least by those methods) push 
their enquiries ;—that there were many truths to be investigated 
to which the mere elementary properties of rectilinear figures and 
circles could not conduct them; and in particular in comparing 
curvilinear areas with rectilinear, or attempting to assign a value 
to the first by means of the second, (which last could be obviously 
exhibited and computed,) they found the necessity of having 
recourse to some further principle. ‘Thus the method of ex- 
haustions (as it was termed) was employed with equal skill and 
success by Euclid in assigning the ratio between the areas of 
circles, and by Archimedes in finding an approximate value to 
the area; investigations afterwards pursued to a greater extent 
by Apollonius and others. This method involved the notion, 
very easy to conceive, that the circle forms the limit to which an 
inscribed polygon continually approaches the greater the number 
of its sides. But to bring such a conception within the dominion 
of their rigorous demonstrations, was a matter of some labour to 
such fastidious critics as the ancient geometers. They succeeded, 
however, in making it out in the fullest and most satisfactory 
manner, by a proof amounting to a succession of processes of the 
‘ reductio ad absurdum. Such processes were extremely tedious 
to repeat; and it was necessary to repeat them anew for each 
particular case they wished to demonstrate. Archimedes had 
by this mode effected the exact quadrature of the parabola. 
But no general — was as yet suggested: nor from being 
able to solve such questions in one case, was any clue afforded to 
the solution in others. 

At the revival of letters, these labours of antiquity were restored 
to light, and excited, as they justly ought, the admiration and 
reverence of all who were competent to enter into them. The 
higher properties unfolded by the application of the method of 
limits stimulated enquiry; and several of the early mathema- 
ticians of that panied suggested successive improvements upon 
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the method; so that retaining its rigour and certainty it might 
be rendered more general, and thus less tedious. Kepler and 
Cavalerius were those who made the greatest advances, until the 
final and most important improvement was effected by Newton 
and Leibnitz. 

The ancients, besides the circle, had investigated the properties 
of the curves formed by the oblique sections of a cone, as well as 
several other curves, generated by simple geometrical construc- 
tions. But the investigation of each curve and its properties was 
insulated, and totally unconnected even by analogy with that of 
others. Des Cartes, (more commonly known by his visionary 
theory of the solar system,) in the early part of the seventeent 
century, had the merit of first suggesting the fine idea of con- 
necting together curves of all species by one general law; and 
making that general principle the means of giving their con- 
struction, deducing their properties, and establishing their respec- 
tive characteristics. His idea was precisely that of expressing the 
Na of every point in a curve by means, as it were, of its 

titude and longitude, as referred to a fixed meridian and 
equator; and the nature of each curve is determined by some 
invariable relation subsisting between the latitude and longitude 
of each successive point along its whole extent: this constitutes 
the equation of the curve; and curves being in this way desig- 
nated and classified, their varieties are as numerous as those of 
the forms of equations, while they are thus all reduced to, and 
arranged upon, a common and systematic principle. 

The materials being thus provided, it remained for Newton 
and Leibnitz to disclose the mode of working upon them, and 
this was effected in the first instance by the introduction of those 
methods then known by the designation of the new geometry, 
and subsequently by that of the fluxional or differential calculus. 
In the first instance, the principle was laid down in a geometrical 
form, and consisted in a general preliminary demonstration of 
the doctrine of limiting ratios, so that they were readily applied 
to any particular case without the tediousness of a separate proof 
in each instance; and subsequently the method was exhibited in 
a form in which it was generalized so as to afford the means of 
computing and determining algebraically the various properties 
of all curves, which were entirely beyond the reach of mere 
geometrical investigation. 

The invention of what has been differently denominated as the 
method of fluxions, or the differential calculus, was unquestion- 
ably the greatest which has ever been effected in the science of 
abstract quantity, whether we regard the admirable simplicity 
of its first principles, the rapidity and elegance of its deductions, 
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or lastly, its universal generality and application to the solution 
of questions in every branch of physical science: even to the 
entire remodelling and simplification of the principles of the 
sciences themselves; and to their extension to entirely new fields 
of inquiry. 

It appears unquestionable, from the correspondence of Newton, 
that he was in possession of the real principle of the fluxional 
calculus prior to the year 1669. It was not, it is true, developed 
in the form it afterwards assumed, nor was it perhaps fully ex- 
hibited as a general method ; but the essential principle of it was 
distinctly pointed out. It was communicated only in manuscript 
to his friends, and though among them it quickly circulated and 
became known, it was undoubtedly not published to the world 
till a much later period. The results at which Newton had 
arrived by this method, relative to assigning the areas of curves, 
were communicated to Leibnitz about the year 1676: but in 
these communications there was nothing which pointed out the 
nature of the fluxionary calculus as the general principle on 
which the results were obtained. Leibnitz in return communi- 
cated some similar results of his own, and in a letter in the year 
1677 for the first time gave a brief account of his invention of a 
general method by which these results were obtained; which he 
called the differential calculus; and which was in some measure 
embodied in a regular system, and expressed by a peculiar and 
convenient notation. This method was in fact nothing else in 
substance than. the same which Newton had called fluxions; 
though the notation employed was different, and the mode of 
viewing and demonstrating the first principles of each system by 
their respective authors was also different. 

These, we believe, are the material facts of the case when 
impartially stated. 'The two methods are in substance the same. 
Fach + sr has an equal and unquestionable claim to 
originality in the invention. Newton was undoubtedly first in 
order of time in his invention; though he kept it comparatively 
secret. Leibnitz, later in time as an inventor, was the first who 
published his method to the world. 

It was not long, however, before a violent controversy arose 
as to the priority and originality of the invention. A charge of 
plagiarism brought against Leibnitz by an over-zealous friend 
of Newton, called forth hostile replies. These were answered 
_ with no diminution of acrimony; and the whole phalanx 
of mathematicians in England were arranged in the most violent 
enmity against those on the continent. This controversy, 
arising in the first instance from the most groundless causes, 
assumed in a short time a tone of bitter recrimination and angry 
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defiance, and displayed a character of inveterate rancour, not 
less disgraceful to science than unaccountably at variance with 
that dispassionate tranquillity of investigation which is usually 
supposed its distinguishing characteristic. 

Highly to be deprecated, however, as was the temper of this 
controversy at the time, it was, perhaps, yet more to be regretted 
in its consequences. For thus, from the «ra of Newton’s dis- 
coveries we have to date a period in the history of mathematics 
distinguished by a onahads and wide alienation between the 
English and foreign mathematicians, equally singular and equally 
to be lamented, in its origin, its continuance, and its effects. 
Arising out of this controversy, one of the most bitter and keenly 
contested, perhaps, which any disputed topics (scarcely excepting 
those of theology) have ever called forth, it led to an almost 
total cessation of that mutual interchanye vf information, and 
opinions on scientific subjects which is always so highly beneficial 
to both the parties engaged. Long after the actual question of 
the original controversy had fairly worn itself out, the jealousy 
which was felt, and the line of separation which had been drawn 
between the British and Continental mathematicians, ‘were 
maintained in their full force, and produced the most pernicious 
effects on science. Each party became the exclusive supporters 
of the system taught by the two great luminaries of their respec- 
tive countries. The British mathematicians in particular adhered 
with most rigid ‘pertinacity to the very letter of Newton’s 
methods, and were in general completely ignorant both of the 
original investigations of the other party, and of the improve- 
ments upon them which were being rapidly introduced. 

The difference in name and notation between the two methods, 
though in itself a trivial circumstance, was yet far from unim- 
portant in some of the consequences which may be fairly traced 
to it. It tended in some measure to foster and increase the 
dissension between the two schools, and their ignorance of each 
other’s researches: while the diversity itself between the two 
methods, though in reality little more than nominal, became also 
a topic of no small dispute and controversy. 

This ignorance of the researches of their continental neigh- 
bours, was on several occasions displayed, little to the credit of 
the English mathematicians. In the heat of the controversy 
various challenges were proposed to the mathematicians on the 
continent: among which, one was a defiance thrown out by 
Brook Taylor, in the shape of a problem of some difficulty in 
the higher part of the calculus; but which, unfortunately, 
turned out to be only a particular case of an extensive class of 
questions, of which a general and elegant solution had been 
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given several years before, by Bernoulli, one of the most dis. 
tinguished disciples of Leibnitz. 

But much as these differences were, on all grounds, to be 
lamented, the loss, in point of scientific advantages, it must with 
shame be confessed, was almost entirely on the side of Britain. 
The English mathematicians seem to have been so dazzled with 
the splendour of Newton’s discoveries, that they never conceived 
them capable of being extended or improved upon. They 
regarded his inventions with a veneration almost superstitious ; 
and adhered to them in the very form and literal method in 
which he had delivered them. The natural consequence was, 
that the method of fluxions, as adopted in England, made 
comparatively very little progress. It was applied to few 
problems beyond oe which constituted its most ordinary and 
obvious applications: and in the inverse calculus, or method of 
finding the quantities generated from knowing the law and rate 
of their increase, few general principles were developed ; and 
the whole of this branch of the science, (by far the most impor- 
tant in its application,) was left in a state differing little from a 
confused, miscellaneous assemblage of individual propositions 
referring to particular cases, which admitted of particular 
solutions. 

In the application of mathematics to physical investigations 
they were not more happy. Here again, with a very few excep- 
tions, an entire devotion to the letter of the Principia, seems to 
have impressed Newton’s followers with the notion that nothing 
further was to be effected beyond what was accomplished in 
that stupendous work. The Principia, indeed, is a work which 
will stand as long as science shall exist, an enduring monument 
of the transcendant genius of its author. The truths which it 
establishes are, unquestionably, those on which the whole system 
of <p astronomy is securely founded: and the manner and 
style in which they are delivered, afford the most indisputable 
evidence of that superiority of talent, which, by the appli- 
cation of such extremely simple principles, could educe such 
we conclusions. It is a work which, both for matter and 
style, stands forth, finished and complete in itself. But it is no 
disparagement to its merits to admit, that when further and 
more complex questions arose to be determined, the work of 
solving them, and reducing them into a system, would not be 
capable of being performed by the same nieans, or presented in 
the same form. 

The methods of ultimate ratios and fluxions seem to have 
been, as it were, created for the express purpose of conducting 
Newton to the analysis of the motions of bodies acted upon by 
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gravitating and revolving forces, and the solution of the great 
problems arising out of it. But they were not so applicable 
when the limits of these branches of enquiry became extended : 
and to investigate more complex relations in the physical system 
of the world, more refined, more general and comprehensive 
methods were required. Hence, an exclusive devotion to the 
methods, however excellent, invented and applied by Newton, 
was not likely to assist his disciples in carrying further the 
discoveries he had begun: and while they confined their attention 
and acquirements to the knowledge of his writings and methods, 
they were not in a condition to enlarge the boundaries of science, 
pe were not availing themselves of those more powerful 
instruments which were required for the work, in proportion as 
it became more difficult aud extensive. 

Newton had stretched the powers of geometry to an unprece- 
dented degree, and had successfully applied it in extending the 
dominion of science over the system of the universe. But such 
amode of proceeding would by no means be applicable in all 
cases. The generality of those engaged in such researches 
would require easier methods, and more certain and systematic 
rules to assist them in their investigations and computations. 
Geometry, as wielded by Newton, was like the sling and the 
stone in the hand of David; a weapon with which no ordinary 
combatant would choose to attack a giant. 

A very slight acquaintance with the writings of the most 
eminent British mathematicians of the age succeeding that of 
Newton, (with the single exception, perhaps, of Cotes, whose 
premature death science still deplores,) would suffice to convince 
any one of the justice of the preceding remarks. The names 
of Taylor, Gregory, Maclaurin, Saunderson, ea Emerson, 
Simpson, and Stewart, among the most distinguished of this 
period, stand connected, indeed, with much which is highly 
valuable in geometry and algebra; but with little which bears 
upon the extension of the Newtonian principles to the investiga- 
tion of the more complex and abstruse parts of the theory of the 
universe, or with providing the mathematical means of doing so. 

The single instance of Taylor is sufficiently remarkable. In 
the course of his work on Increments, he incidentally suggests 
a formula for the development .of functions, which he passes 
over as utterly unimportant : but which, had he understood or 
valued the more extended views which were now beginning to be 
taken of the differential calculus, he would have treated in a very 
different manner: this theorem in fact containing within it, as it 
were, the very germ of the whole science, and supplying an expres- 
sion of such universal application, that upon it, it is not too much 
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to say the whole modern superstructure of the calculus is 
founded. We believe we are strictly correct in saying, that no 
English writer on fluxions, certainly none commonly read, made 
the slightest use or even mention of this theorem, before the 
year 1816. 

These writers, in fact, dedicated consummate talents and much 
time and labour to the restoration and elucidation of the ancient 
geometry, and to the invention of solutions and the composi- 
tion of treatises conceived in the most rigorous spirit of its de- 
monstrations. They also effected considerable improvements in 
many of the methods of algebra, and exercised their ingenuity 
in the invention of a vast mass of detached fluxional problems, 
and the suggestions of neat and elegant solutions of them. But 
they made few if any advances towards the investigation of the 
more abstruse consequences of the law of gravitation, and the 
more complex phenomena of the system of the world ; or in pro- 
viding general and comprehensive methods suited to the comput- 
ing tholaws and consequences of such actions. 

On the continent of Europe during the same period, widely 
different was the condition and progress of mathematical 
science. ‘The Newtonion theory of gravitation, though at first 
admitted with some delay and hesitation, was at length trium- 
phant. And no sooner were its excellencies perceived and its 
conclusions assented to, than the genius of the continental mathe- 
matician was immediately directed to the extension of its appli- 
cations and the improvement of the methods required for those 
applications. 

To complete the theory of tides, and to investigate the lunar 
inequalities, the motion of comets, and the figure of the earth, 
were immediately among the objects which gave employment to 
the talent of the two Bernoullis, Clairault, Euler, and other 
brilliant ornaments of the continental school. And the success 
of their investigations on these subjects, kept exact pace with 
the increased powers of the instruments of research, with which 
they had provided themselves from the enlarged resources of the 
new calculus. Every year added new inventions and discove- 
ries, and extensions of former theories to the successes of science. 
The fabric of physical astronomy was rising rapidly upon the foun- 
dation which Newton had laid; and it rose, as might be expect- 
ed, precisely in proportion to the more powerful means of rearing 
it which were put into the hands of the workmen ;—in propor- 
tion to the extension and generalization of the processes of the 
analytical calculus. A long and brilliant snnhagne of names 
might be adduced, of those who united the extension of abstract 
methods with the prosecution of physical research, from the 
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days of Bernoullis down to the present times, and whose la- 
bours have reached the highest point yet attained in the works 
of Lagrange and Laplace. 

At a comparatively very recent period, however, there has a 
peared a marked change in the state of mathematical learning in 
England. Within the last twenty years we have begun to per- 
ceive that we were far behind all the rest of Europe in these 
sciences, not from want of abundance of first-rate talent, but 
from a misapplication of that talent to unworthy objects, or at 
least to such as were not of a nature calculated to lead to any 
great advance in the state of knowledge. Within the period 
named, the works and inventions of the great continental ma- 
thematicians have been introduced and studied; and it is need- 
less to say, no sooner were they understood and appreciated than 
they have called forth, in turn, an ardent spirit of further investi- 
tion, which has already led to eonaliesdile improvements upon 
them. 

The circumstance, in the first instance trivial, of a difference 
in notation, which tended to increase the distance between the 
English and foreign schools, had in fact, at a later period, assum- 
ed a character of more importance: for slight as the difference 
might be at first, it was soon found that as the differential and 
integral calculus extended its limits, the notation adopted was 
admirably fitted to adapt itself to such extensions of meanin 
as were r required. Not so with the fluxional language. An 
when the English student had his eyes opened to the treasures 
of continental science, he found that for all the higher parts of 
the calculus, his former notation was in the extreme awkward 
and complex ; and that there were many theorems and opera- 
tions which could not be expressed by it at all. Thus the ele- 
gant and compendious notation of differentials has rapidly and 
universally superseded that of fluxions and fluents. 

If called upon to point out the individual to whom we are in 
the first instance mainly indebted for the introduction of these 
improvements, we should not hesitate to name the late lamented 
Professor Woodhouse, of Cambridge. His “ Principles of Ana- 
lytical Calculation,” his ‘‘ Isoperimetrical Problems and Calculus 
of Variations,” gave anew turn and a new impulse to mathemati- 
cal pursuits amongst us; while his later works, especially his Phy- 
seal Aina eee displayed to the student the enlarged range 
which has been given to general physics by the application of 
analytical tear. 

Foremost in the list of those who have carried on this great 
work, stands the name of Herschel, already familiar as borne by 
the discoverer of a new planet ; and now by his son, to whose 
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pre-eminent talent scarcely any branch of mathematical or phy- 
sical science does not lie under the greatest obligations. And 
associated with him, the kindred genius and united labours of 
Bromhead, Ivory, and Babbage, have considerably extended 
the boundaries of the higher departments of the calculus and 
its applications; whilst to the same men and their immediate 
friends and disciples, we owe the scarcely inferior obligation of 
making the principles accessible by the supply of elementary 
treatises. In Ireland the distinguished names of Brinkley as an 
original inventor, and of Lloyd and Lardner as zealous and able 
teachers, shine pre-eminent. Among the luminaries of Scotland 
we have, in the late Professor Playfair, a remarkable instance of 
a thorough acquaintance with the modern calculus, joined with a 
strong attachment to the ancient geometry; while in the later 
writings of Professor Leslie, we find the same characteristics 
combined to the yet more singular extent of an attempt to ex- 
hibit the fluxional investigation of curves under the disguise of 
an ancient geometrical dress. 

With the exception of what was doubtless the first movin 
cause—the jealousy and alienation between the British a 
foreign mathematicians, arising out of the controversy respecting 
fluxions—we have adverted little to other causes which contri- 
buted to keep up the differences which subsisted long after any of 
the original jealousy could continue to be felt, and there appear 
to have been one or two co-operating causes concerned, a few re- 
marks on which are peculiarly connected with the specific sub- 
ject of this article. 

The tone and character of mathematical science in England, 
has usually been mainly that given by the nature of the studies 
at our universities. And in particular, for the greater part of 
the period since Newton, the University of Cambridge has been 
almost exclusively the school in which the mathematical talent 
of' England has been elicited and trained; and there are circum- 
stances connected with the nature of our academical instructions 
and pursuits, which will, we apprehend, sufficiently account for 
the peculiar character meena by mathematical science during 
the period alluded to, and for the backwardness of England in 
the brilliant course in which her continental neighbours were so 
far outstripping her. 

Some of. our readers, who may be accustomed to the language 
commonly in vogue with a certain party at the present day, may 
perhaps expect from what we have just said that we are here 
going to launch out into a tirade against the supineness and in- 
dolence of academical establishments; against their dislike of 
innovation, and their hostility to all improvements; and that, 
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adopting the maxim of these writers, that ‘ whatever is, in Oxford 
and Cambridge, is wrong,’ we should relieve the dryness of a 
disquisition on mathematics by an elegant episode, composed of 
such delicate objurgation as we might learn to apply from some , 
of our cotemporaries. In the expectation of oak high-seasoned 
entertainment, they will, we fear, be disappointed, when we pro- 
ceed to point out one or two causes which appear to us to have 
mainly contributed to produce and continue the effects in question. 
Of these causes the first appears to us to have been (what we 
have already hinted at) an excessive, though at first very pardon- 
able, devotion before the shrine of Newton’s genius. The homage 
offered to him was however too indiscriminate, and in paying the 
just respect to his excellencies, men were led to include his faults 
under the same homage. ‘That blemishes might be found in the 
taste, style, and method of such a writer, is perfectly compatible 
with his transcendent excellence as an original inventor: and his 
faults in these respects might have been avoided by those who 
most studiously cultivated the principles of his philosophy. Nay, 
even if Newton had formed a judgment in accordance with the 
best principles which the then state of mathematical learning 
could lead him to recognize, it would by no means follow that 
his critical taste would hold good as a standard to succeeding 
times, when the whole science was to undergo a complete revolu- 
tion, which he had himself commenced. Newton, in fact, main- 
tained the most devoted admiration of the ancient geometry, and 
treated with not a little contempt the processes of algebra. 

Now, admitting his taste to be just as science then stood, it by 
no means follows that subsequent improvements might not mate- 
rially alter the relative character of the two branches. And, in 
fact, previously to the time of Newton, though the ancient geo- 
metry remained an enduring monument of the genius and skill 
of the early philosophers, and had received little or no improve- 
ment from the accumulated studies of subsequent ages, being in 
its elementary parts perfect and incapable of improvement ;— 
algebra, on the other hand, had been in the first instance intro- 
duced merely as a general kind of arithmetic, and had still (so far 
as the demonstration of its first principles was concerned) retained 
this character ; there might be consequently some show of justice 
in the denial of its claim to rank with geometry as an abstract 
science. In point of fact, up to the present time, the funda- 
mental principles of algebra have been so little investigated on 
any pure and general principles, that it may, even in the present 
improved state of its higher branches, remain in some degree 
open to the same reproach :—not that it is incapable of the com- 
pletest defence and elucidation, for that every sound mathemati- 
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cian feels is the case, but merely that most elementary writers 
have been content to tread in the ere track, without troubling 
themselves formally to enter upon such investigations. 

To return however to Newton: his views of the subject cannot 
be better elucidated than by quoting his own words :—‘ After the 
area of a curve has been found and constructed, (i. e. by fluxions,) 
we should consider about the demonstration of the construction, 
that, laying aside all algebraical calculation as much as may be, 
the theorem may be adorned and made elegant, so as to become 
fit for public view. This occurs in his treatise on fluxions, and 
he follows up the advice by two or three examples, in which he 
goes through the process he recommends. Writing under the 
impression of such notions, it is not surprising that he should 
have been so scrupulous, in the composition of the Principia, about 
putting every proposition into a strictly geometrical form; or 
whenever unable to do this to the full extent he could desire, 
should have thought it necessary to apologize to his readers, 
alleging in excuse his desire of being concise: ‘ Componi possent 
harum assertionum demonstrationes more magis geometrico, sed 
brevitati consulo.” 

It is not surprising that Newton’s first disciples should have 
been imbued with the same spirit; and have been disposed to 
regard the use of algebraic and fluxional processes as an acknow- 
ledged transgression, but pardonable on the score of brevity and 
facility in deducing the results: they would, no doubt, have 
thought all their investigations far more perfect, if after having 
discovered their properties by means of a fluxional calculation, 
they could have dressed up their result and presented it to the 
world in an elegant synthetical disguise. It has in fact been 
stated, we believe on good authority, that Bishop Horseley, one 
of the most rigidly geometrical of Newton’s commentators, had 
actually engaged to perfect the investigations of the Arithmetica 
Universalis by giving to each of them a geometrical construction, 
though he never, we believe, actually performed the work. 

The ancient geometers were upheld not only (as they fully 
deserved) as perfect models of exactness in reasoning, and most 
elegant patterns of synthetical demonstration, but as exclusive 
models for all mathematical investigation. ‘Their excellence, un- 
disputed in their own province, was sought to be enhanced by 
ascribing to them universal excellence; and because they were 
rigidly exact in their demonstrations, and at the same time syn- 
thetical and geometrical in the form of those demonstrations, it 
came to be maintained that those qualities were inseparable, and 
that the geometrical and synthetical form was essential to the 
exactness of demonstration; and because the ancient methods 
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had been applied successfully to investigate the truths of elemen- 
tary geometry, they were maintained to be applicable universally 
to the whole range of the science of. quantity. 

How unfounded such notions were is pone i seen, merely upon 
the fair representation of the case, and from the most general 
acquaintance with the subject. ‘That the ancient methods were 
beautiful in themselves no person of just taste will dispute; but 
that they would be necessarily applicable in all departments of 
mathematics, was more than any one could assume, and has in 
later times been most palpably disproved by experience. Within 
the limits of their proper field nothing can be more admirable 
than these processes, and applied to their proper objects nothing 
more excellent and instructive; but without any disparagement 
to their excellence, it may be easily seen that there may be a 
multitude of subjects to which they are wholly inapplicable ; 
and great as the powers of geometry have been found to be, yet 
modern research oe presented many investigations to the solu- 
tion of whose difficulties no geometry, however artificially refined 
or skilfully applied, is adequate. Nor was the view taken of the 
matter confined to upholding the exclusive claims of geometry, 
but was extended to the depreciation of algebraic solutions. 
This science was regarded only as a species of general arithmetic, 
(as in fact Newton had designated it,) and it was supposed that 
its symbols could never, if they were to have any real meaning, 
signify any thing else than numbers or quantities represented 
or measured by numbers; and consequently that investigations 
carried on by means of its processes were not admissible as 
strictly legitimate demonstrations, since they involved the sup- 
position of measuring the quantities concerned by some scale of 
numbers, and deducing the results by processes tantamount to 
the mechanical operations of arithmetic performed upon those 
numbers. 

Upon such principles was founded the English mathematical 
school. Geometry, after the model of the ancients, was held to 
be the orthodox standard of all mathematical investigation. The 
system of the universe was to be unfolded solely by that modi- 
fication of geometry which Newton had applied by the introduc- 
tion of his prime and ultimate ratios, and had embodied and 
exemplified in the Principia; though at the same time it was 
thought allowable to connive at some departure from these prin- 
ciples in the solution of fluxional problems: but here again each 
individual case was to be taken in as insulated a point of view as 
possible, and conducted as nearly as might be in resemblance of 
the geometrical methods. Lach particular curve, for example, 
was to be defined and constructed by its geometrical properties ; 
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and, if it could not be readily done otherwise, it was allowable 
to draw its tangent and compute its area, and find its curvature 
by the numerical computations of fluxions. 

Such were evidently the principles adopted in the great national 
seminary of mathematical learning, and other circumstances tended 
strongly to confirm and establish them. 

First and foremost among these, was the habit of valuing the 
mathematical sciences, not as the instruments of investigating 
physical truth, but solely as instruments of education; not as 
supplying the means of extending inquiries into the laws of 
nature, but merely as affording admirable subjects for the dis- 
play of skill, and the exercise of the intellectual faculties. The 
school of geometry, instead of being a preparative for real ex- 
cursions into the regions of discovery, became a mere palestra 
for intellectual combatants to display their strength pa adroit- 
ness. 

This, in fact, might be a very useful and reasonable purpose 
to which to apply mathematical studies; nor will any one be 
disposed to salen their excellence in this respect. This is, 
in fact, one of the main advantages to the majority of students, 
derivable from an acquaintance with them. But an exclusive 
attachment to this use of them may be, and has been carried to 
a blameable excess; and, in the present instance, it was carried 
to such excess, not only in the actual mode and extent to which 
these studies were pursued in the university, but, what was of 
more serious and general concern, in the form and tone which 
was thus given to all mathematical treatises. All our mathema- 
tical writings were shaped to this purpose, and either adapted 
specifically to this end, or being the works of persons exclusively 
educated under this system, were characterized throughout by 
an entire coincidence with its ge agp and it appeared to be 
supposed by these writers, that the same views and methods 
which were well suited to a course of academical instruction, 
were sufficient to serve as guides in the investigation of the laws 
of nature; and that the mere cultivation and exercise of the 
intellectual faculties of an academical student, without reference 
to the particular methods studied, would suffice to form and 
furnish forth an investigator of nature, prepared with all the 
requisites for analysing her most abstruse laws. 

Thus it came to pass that the general style of our mathema- 
tical writers was conceived in the worst possible taste, or rather 
all principles of taste in the composition were disregarded, and 
perhaps despised. The object seemed to be, solely to collect 
the greatest mass of difficult and complex problems, such as, 
without leading to any extended acquaintance with principles, 
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or to any grand or comprehensive methods of research, should 
resent the largest collection of exercises for intellectual skill, 
and be best calculated to cultivate habits of quickness and 
ingenuity. 

Such a system, long and exclusively pursued at the fountain- 
head of knowledge, could not fail to taint all the streams of 
science ; and the Newtonian school, instead of keeping pace with 
the progress of discovery in the track to which its illustrious 
founder had opened the way, in the course of a short time dwin- 
dled down to being the sedulous imitators of his faults, till, in 
all matters in which they ought to have stood pre-eminent, the 
very country of the great philosopher, and the very school 
founded by an were far behind the rest of Europe in the ex- 
tended knowledge of the truths which his philosophy had intro- 
duced. Almost, without exception, all the English mathema- 
tical works produced about the time alluded to, were either 
laboured imitations of the ancient geometers, and attempts to 
strain the powers of their methods to subjects to which the 
were really inapplicable; or, on the other hand, voluminous ook 
lections of algebraic or fluxional riddles, well adapted to excite 
the attention, afd exercise the ingenuity of the curious. 

On the continent a widely different taste in mathematical com- 
position prevailed, though not without its faults. These writers, 
in general, paid much more attention to the full development 
and generalization of the principles and processes employed. 
They adopted altogether the analytic methods: and it was the 
business of the mathematician to supply and teach new and ex- 
tended formule, as the wants of the astronomer and the physical 
philosopher called for new and more powerful instruments of 
research. 'The style of the continental writers, and especially of 
the French, who have stood foremost in these pursuits, is gene- 
rally diffuse and prolix, yet it preserves a considerable degree 
of Se mr and is usually distinguished for refined taste, 
and elegance in the choice of methods. 'The French elementary 
works present a remarkable contrast, as well in their manner and 
style, as in the actual items of their contents to the English 
treatises of a few years ago. In the former we universally find 
a full and philosophical discussion of the first principles; in 
some instances, a chargeable with being too abstruse and 
metaphysical; and often conveyed in language not exactly con- 
sonant with the severity supposed to belong to science. 

The English writers appear, on the contrary, to be in the most 
extreme hurry to get over any statement of first principles, and 
to hasten on to the details of symbolical operations; or, when 
they do discuss first principles, do it in so confused and unintel- 
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ligible a manner, that the student can expect to derive his whole 
knowledge of such — solely from the examples to which 
they seem glad to hasten him on. Of collections of such exam- 
ples the English treatises mainly consist; the foreign, on the 
contrary, are almost wholly devoid of them. In the foreign 
treatises a great degree of perspicuity and ease is afforded to the 
learner, by the display of all the steps of a process. The Eng- 
lish writers seemed to consider obscurity as enhancing the dignity 
of their investigations: contenting themselves with the most dis. 
tant hints as to the nature of the process by which their result is 
obtained, and explicitly or tacitly conceiving this to be the per- 
fection of an elementary style; so that the student is, in bret, 
left to discover the elements of the science for himself. 

Thus we should say, that the faults we have taken occasion 
to notice appear to us to have been committed, not so much from 
negligence, or want of discernment, as from design; or from a 
notion, that the manner adopted was really that best calculated 
for the purposes of instruction. We believe it to have been the 
impression under which the authors' we speak of wrote, that 
the proper mode of instructing academical students in mathe- 
matical philosophy, was precisely the same as that by which 
schoolboys are taught syntax; making them learn, or rather 
swallow down, all the first principles, without the smallest con- 
cern whether they were understood, and then to find the appli- 
cation of them in their attempts to solve the enigmas, to which 
it was the next part of the process to hurry them; and whoever 
was quickest in guessing them, was accounted the best proficient 
in mathematics; and all this in a science, where absolute preci- 
sion of ideas, and perfect conviction of the understanding, are 
the objects professedly in view. Such a principle, if not expli- 
citly avowed, no one can hesitate to perceive is tacitly recognized 
throughout the works in question: and it accords with what 
always gives the tone, and sets the fashion of studies in our uni- 
versities, the nature of the examinations by which the university 
honours are awarded. The published collections of the Cam- 
bridge problems of past years, especially at a period above 
twenty years ago, bear ample witness to the style of attainments 
which then conferred the highest mathematical celebrity. With 
such objects the adoption of the style of elementary writing 
alluded to is fully reconcileable ; but not so with the design of 
leading the mind to comprehensive views of truth, and enabling 
it to drains in a systematic investigation of it, whether in its 
abstract or physical form. 

In making these remarks, we would by no means wish to be 
understood as disparaging the utility of such a praxis as is 
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afforded in the solution of problems; on the contrary, we con- 
sider it, when properly regulated and guided by judicious prin- 
ciples, the most excellent of all intellectual exercises; but we 
are disposed to contend, that when not preceded by a precise and 
perspicuous knowledge of the first principles, it cannot, of itself, 
supply the place of such instruction, nor afford the means of 
laying a secure foundation, on which the edifice of real science 
may rest. 

Of late years, however, as we have already observed, a con- 
siderable re-action has taken place. The researches of the conti- 
nental philosophers have been justly appreciated, and their 
methods studied and cultivated amongst us: and accompanying 
this change has been also the change necessarily istontanid in 
the style of elementary books; and corresponding with this im- 
provement, and in fact closely connected with it, the improve- 
ment in the style of examination questions. In the Cambridge 
and Dublin problems of late years, we find a much larger pro- 
portion of questions of such a nature as require a clear and 
thorough knowledge of principles, and which allow some latitude 
to students of different capacities and attainments, and different 
species of intellectual character, to apply their knowledge of phi- 
losophical subjects, and such as require and display a turn of 
mind given to such habits of investigation as constitute a good 
foundation for philosophical pursuits; and are likely to lead 
the enquirer on from those elements which it is the business of 
academical instruction to impart, up to a. more extended ac- 
quaintance with the whole range of physical knowledge. It is 
also with the sincerest pleasure that we observe the university of 
Oxford now treading fast in the same steps, as evinced by the 
printed collection of questions at the two last mathematical exa- 
minations now lying before us. In these questions, we are 
heartily glad to perceive the prevalence both of the modern 
analysis, and of general physical questions of the nature 
above adverted to: and we sincerely hope that the number of 
mathematical aspirants in that distinguished seat of learning will 
continue, as it has done of late, progressively to advance. 

The works named at the head of this article are instances of 
the labours of our academical writers of the present day, in the 
advancement of the more extended methods of modern mathema- 


tics. These works in a considerable degree compiled and adopt- 
ed from foreign treatises, possess in general many of the advan- 
tages which distinguish those treatises, but at the same time carry 
with them some of their defects, with which they also combine 
many of those of the English school. 

We have in truth entered more largely upon criticising the 
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style of older works than would appear at first sight to belong 
to our present subject: but with this view, that we conceive with 
ali the improvements now introduced, there is still some tendency 
to fall into similar faults. 

It would neither be suitable to our limits, nor to the style of 
remark to which we must confine ourselves in an article of this 
description, to enter into the details of mathematical criticism. 
We shall therefore only offer a few very brief observations on 
what we consider the faults into which the writers alluded to 
betray some tendency to fall, and which we think likely to pre- 
vail more widely, if not seasonably checked. The first circum- 
stance to which we would allude is the exclusive use of algebraic 
processes. Des Cartes, in suggesting the brilliant idea of an uni- 
versal theory of curves, by the happy application of indetermi- 
nate equations; and Newton, in putting us in possession of a 
general instrument for deducing all the characteristic properties 
of each species of curve, have given us a method, the excellence 
and beauty of which consists primarily in its absolute generality. 
But it by no means follows, that in individual instances there 
may not be other methods for obtaining individual results; and 
it may, and often does happen, that such individual methods are 
extremely brief and elegant. ‘Thus, in many instances, the par- 
ticular properties of individual curves are deduced with singular 
neatness by the ancient geometrical methods; and in these cases, 
although the connexion with the algebraic theory should never 
be lost sight of, yet it becomes quite unpardonable in point of 
correct taste to omit such solutions, or to prefer a longer and 
more circuitous one. Some of the French writers have not lost 
sight of this distinction; but their followers among ourselves 
seem, in the excess of their analytical zeal, to have forgotten the 
claims of geometry altogether. This fault, we conceive, attaches 
particularly to the valuable and elaborate work of Dr. Lardner on 
Algebraic Geometry. The anonymous author of the Elements 
of Curves, appears to have sufficiently avoided it; though his 
work has no pretensions to the same complete and extensive cha- 
racter as those of Lardner and Hamilton. 

Another point of some importance, we conceive, as regards the 
views, wants, and condition of a learner, is the length and extent 
to which elementary treatises are carried. In this point of view, 
we imagine, most students feel frightened and discouraged at 
having set before them several full-sized octavos, and finding that 
these comprise only a certain portion of their course, and that on 
each of the branches they will have besides to encounter treatises 
of similar extent. We imagine the ‘suave est ex magno tollere 
acervo, is no where less applicable than to the case of a student 
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commencing his mathematical reading. The small work of Mr. 
Myers on the Differential Calculus, has the advantage of brevity; 
and it remains to be regretted, that he has not completed his de. 
sign, by extending it upon a similar scale to the first princi- 
ples of the Integral Calculus. Brevity is also a recommenda- 
tion in the ‘ Elements of Curves.’ Mr. Hind’s treatise is only 
a first volume; and even in this, he does not complete the dif- 
ferential part of the Calculus. When perfect, it will certainly 
be too long. The same remark, in our opinion, applies to Dr. 
Lardner’s Differential and Integral react soe especially when 
taken in connexion (as it is designed to be) with his Algebraic 
Geometry, of which a second volume is yet to appear. This 
treatise must however, we apprehend, be regarded rather as a 
complete work for the more este student, than as an intro- 
duction for the beginner. The original work of Boucharlat, 
bears a considerable reputation: it appears to us very suscepti- 
ble of abridgement, pe in some parts a little too metaphysical. 
Mr. Blakelock’s translation seems on the whole well executed. 

The absence of examples, on the one hand, and the overwhelm- 
ing multiplicity of them on the other, are, we think, faults 
equally to be avoided ; though the first will be of no consequence 
in any treatise published at the present day, when we possess 
that most admirable collection of exercises published a few years 
since by Mr. Peacock ; and which are adapted generally to any 
treatise. Jephson’s Fluxional Calculus, is a work which mainly 
consists of a vast mass of examples; the. development of the 
principles being very brief and obscure. Mr. Hind has also, we 
think, lengthened his treatise too much by his numerous exam- 
ples, as well as by somewhat redundant discussion. Boucharlat’s 
examples are few, but well chosen. 

The last point on which we shall offer any criticism, regards the 
degree of fulness with which the steps of the processes are stated. 
In this respect, Dr. Lardner’s fr we with all their other high 
merits, are fairly chargeable with the faults arising from brevity 
and obscurity, to a degree even beyond the productions of the 
older school. We are necessitated to suppose, that his two works 
now before us were intended merely as text-books to form a ground- 
work for the further illustrations of his lectures: for unquestiona- 
bly, taken by themselves, the brevity with which the different 
deductions are stated is so great, that we are persuaded no ordi- 
nary student could ever be reasonably expected to make them 
out for himself. We would lay it down as a rule in the compo- 
sition of elementary works, in the statement and proof of every 
proposition which forms an essential part of the elements of the 
science, let the utmost rigour and perspicuity be maintained 
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in the definition of terms, and the most complete fulness in 
the statement of all the steps of the process, so that an or- 
dinary student should, without any other assistance, be fully 
able to follow them out himself, without having to waste hours 
and days in unprofitable and unsuccessful attempts to do for 
himself what his author ought to have done for him: then, 
full information being afforded on the primary and essential 
points, in the examples and illustrations, introduced as such, let 
the learner be gradually led on, having fewer steps pointed out 
to him, till he is able to trust entirely to his own invention. We 
do not hesitate to express our conviction, that this contemptuous 
disregard for the difficulties of the learner, does more than all 
the real difficulties of the swhject, to discourage and repress the 
taste for mathematical and scientific pursuits. Mr. Jephson and 
Mr. Hamilton are in some degree chargeable with the same fault. 
Boucharlat’s book is a model of perspicuity in this respect; and the 
Treatise on Curves may, in this point of view, form a useful in- 
troduction to the more extensive but obscure investigations of 
the Algebraic Geometry; as may Mr. Myer’s little tract, to 
Lardner’s Differential and Integral Calculus; though this last- 
named treatise stands pre-eminent in point of comprehensive 
completeness and systematic arrangement. 





Art. VIII.—Outlines of Human Physiology. By Herbert 
Mayo, F.R.S. Second Edition. 1829. 


T is one of our greatest inducements to accompany a natural 
philosopher on his rambles, that we can at any time withdraw 
our arm from his, and amuse ourselves with the object which 
immediately attracts us, then resume our companion at some 
other point, without feeling that we have lost any necessary con- 
nective views. 

This is no where more frequent, than in a physiological 
excursion: and thus it is more easy to accommodate this subject 
to unprofessional readers, than any other of the sciences. The 
writer is met half way by our sympathies and our curiosity ; 
and he may have given a great deal of clear and definite infor- 
mation om the appetite of the most indolent is satisfied. He 
may, indeed, with a little dexterity, contrive to be very popular 
without being even superficial. 

And really this is a most valuable attribute of physiology. 
For it is incalculably more important that just conceptions 
should be popularly entertained on this subject, than on many 
other sciences with which readers and talkers of the present da 
find it expedient to become conversant. Every man, it is said, 
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is a fool or a physician at forty. But those who affirm this as 
an alternative, forget that he may be both; and that the easiest 
way to prevent this unhappy conjunction, is to furnish him with 
rational views of the nature of man. The book of knowledge 
can neither be sealed up against inquirers, nor thrown into a 
corner; let it then be written out in a fair and legible type, put 
into their vernacular tongue, and enabled to furnish them with 
correct and definite notions. In this way sufficient science may 
be spread abroad to secure men against hazardous errors in the 
application of dietetic, of medical, or of surgical principles: and. 
some, at least, may occasionally be placed on their guard against 
folly and presumption, when these qualities happen to exist in 
their medical attendant. 

These are general advantages of a clear and correct popular 
acquaintance with the subject of physiology. But there are 
points, in which this kind of knowledge is essential to one pro- 
fession—that of the law: as essential, indeed, asits severer study 
is to the medical profession. We hardly, indeed, know how the 
lawyer can, in some criminal cases, perform his duty without it. 
He is then at the mercy of the conflicting assertions. of profes- 
sional men, whose talents for giving contradictory evidence on 
matters of fact, when they are heated by the atmosphere of a 
court of justice, have become almost proverbial. The principles 
of forensic medicine can hardly be applied by those who have 
not some clear acquaintance with the sciences on which they are 
founded. 

We could indeed wish to see the history of the physical 
constitution of man taking a higher place in public respect. It 
is infinitely important in its object ; it compels laborious research, 
and in its researches has furnished some of our best specimens of 
just analysis. Men at present laugh or shudder at the word 
anatomy. For ourselves, we freely own our unfeigned respect 
for those inquirers whose genuine ardour in the pursuit of 
science has induced them to seek and to unveil her form, unap- 
palled by the hideous ‘circumstance’ of death accumulated 
round her. 

Of this we are sure, that the mental endowments which this 
pursuit requires are of no ordinary growth. 

Now a physiological work may be valuable as a compendium 
of facts, accurately described, judiciously explained, and pers- 
picuously arranged. It may, again, command attention, 
principally on account of the practical uses to which it may 
make these facts subservient, or it may lay claim to the discovery 
either of facts not previously known, or of uses hitherto 
undeveloped. 
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We would say a few words on the first of these points. 
Scientific writers are generally satisfied with themselves as far as 
the mere communication of knowledge is concerned, if their facts 
aré clearly stated and explained. But a work that may aim at 
making philosophical thinkers as well as teaching a science, must 
have less confined views. We require of ak a work, that it 
lay open the very processes of thought by which discoveries 
were made or have iam occasioned, and place the reader in that 
very relation to it, if possible, in which the observer may be 
supposed to have stood in regard to nature, when her secrets first 
caught his eye. In short we require of him the analytical rather 
than the synthetical method. It may be, at first appearance, 
less clear, but it is infinitely more instructive, to be fet into a 
truth through the medium of those truths by which the disco- 
verer was led to it, than to be formally acquainted with the 
truth, and then with the principles by which it is established. 
While we in the first case go along with the original investigator, 
the knowledge which we gain adheres to our memory and 
stimulates our own productive powers. 

Now Mr. Mayo gives to his work the full advantage of this 
latter method. ‘To this mode of communication he is evidently 
led by the structure of his own mind. For he is himself an 
original observer, and has evidently been accustomed to view 
knowledge in relation to the processes by which it has been ac- 
quired, and by which it may be rendered fruitful. At the same 
time we must admit, that this method of composition is apt to 
produce some obscurity of statement. The reader has to wait 
for the application of principles, which, unless very carefully 
enunciated, are apt, until this arrives, to perplex him: and the 
author, while he unfolds the processes of his own mind in the 
discovery of truth, sometimes fails both to remember himself 
and to remind his reader, that in this method of teaching it is 
impossible to render each single step as clear to the learner as it 
has become to the teacher. The following passage contains much 
of the beauty, with very little of the obscurity of which we are 
speaking. 

‘ Physiologists,’ Mr. Mayo observes, ‘ are apt to incur the error of 
attributing too much of the information, which we seem to receive from 
vision, to extraneous sources, and are liable to underrate the original capa- 
city of the eye, and the — of knowledge, which we primarily derive 
from this organ. It is observed, that objects are painted reversed on the 
retina, and we are supposed to acquire a knowledge of their real position 
through the sense of touch; that the size of objects, as they are painted 
on the retina, bears no proportion to their apparent size ; and the latter 
is supposed to be a fiction of the judgment; that we appear to see right 
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lines, when in fact no lines can be represented on the retina, which are 
not curved at least in one sense, and the notion of a right line is supposed 
to be derived from touch, the geometrical sense as it has been termed. 

‘ It becomes us therefore to inquire whether there exists any law in the 
constitution of the eye by which notions in any degree definite respecting 
the size and figure and position of objects are essentially communicated 
to us through vision, without the assistance of the other senses. Of one 
of the questions brought forward a sufficient elucidation seems contained 
in the general fact, that all lines which cut the retina in one place are 
seen as right lines. . . . . . . The whole body of inductive proof which 
the case requires is contained in the following decisive experiments. 

‘ 1. If pressure is made with a finger against the outer part of the globe 
of the eye, a spectrum is perceived, consisting of luminous circles, the 
place of which seems somewhere about the bridge of the nose. If the 
pressure be made upon the upper and outer part of the eye-ball, the spec- 
trum will be found to have shifted its position, and to be lower than before. 
If the pressure be made against the lower and outer part of the eye-ball, 
the spectrum appears elevated higher than ever. By this experiment any 
one may easily satisfy himself, that pressure upon the retina causes a 
spectrum to be seen in a direction opposite to the point compressed. 

‘ These facts, which are verified in an instant, will prepare the student 
to see the full force of the following beautiful experiments of Scheniers. 

«2. If the head of a pin strongly illuminated be viewed with one eye 
at a distance of four inches, that is to say, within the common limit of 
distinct vision, the object is seen large, and imperfectly defined: the 
outermost cone of rays, which enters the pupil from each point, having 
been too divergent to be collected to a focus on the retina. If a card, 
pierced with a pin-hole, be now interposed between the eye and the object, 
the latter may be seen distinctly defined through the pin-hole, by means 
of rays nearly parallel, that have entered the pupil with a slightly diver- 
gent tendency; but the object may be seen by rays passing either 
through the upper or lower part, the right or left side, or the centre of 
the pupil. Upon shifting the card for this purpose, the object appears 
to move in an opposite direction. Or, if three pin-holes be made, one 
in the centre, Pi. pone at either side, the object appears tripled; and if 
one of the side-holes be closed, the opposite of the three objects disap- 
pears ; if, for example, the left hand pin-hole be closed, the right object 
disappears. 

‘ 3. If the head of a pin, strongly illuminated, be viewed at the dis- 
tance of eighteen inches, its outline is distinct and clear: the rays 
passing from each point of the object are brought to a point upon the 
retina; but these rays reach the retina at diflerent angles, and by inter- 
posing a card perforated with a single pin-hole, the object may be seen 
by rays, which enter the upper part, or the lower part, or the centre of 
the pupil. No change, however, in the visual place of the object occurs 
in this instance, as the card is shifted ; nor is the image multiplied, when 
seen through several pin-holes in the card. 

‘ The last experiment proves, that the angle at which rays of light fall 
upon the retina, does not aflect our notion of the change of objects ; 
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and, taken with the preceding, establishes, as an inductive law, that the 
retina is so constituted, that, however excited, each point of it sees in 
one direction only, that direction being a line vertical to it; or that, in 
every instance of vision, each point of an object is seen in the direction 
of a line, vertical to the point of the retina, upon which the rays pro- 
ceeding from it are collected. 

‘ This law once understood, there is no difficulty in explaining how we 
see objects erect by means of inverted images, or why the highest part 
of an object is that painted at the lowest part of the retina. A line 
vertical to the lower part of the retina is one that inclines upwards; the 
lower part of the retina is then (by the property demonstrated) the 
part of the eye which sees upwards. In order, therefore, that vision 
may correspond with touch, the rays of light from the upper part of an 
object must be thrown upon the lower part of the retina.’ * 


We quote this passage as an admirable specimen of analytical 
reasoning. We might recommend it to our readers for its sub- 
ject matter. It enables us, by a simple and neat experiment, 
that of making pressure upon the ball of the eye, to correct a 
very common prejudice, as to the manner in which we escape 
the inconvenience of seeing the inverted picture of objects, as 
such. 

We are irresistibly tempted to subjoin another specimen of 
the same kind of analysis, applied in a more controversial form. 
It relates to the functions of certain nerves distributed on the 
face, which have been cleared up by the following interesting 
experiment : 

‘It was in the year 1821,” says Mr. Mayo, ‘ that the inquiries of 
Mr. Bell into the uses of the fifth nerve, and of the portio dura of the 
seventh, were published in the Philosophical Transactions. Mr. Bell’s 
experiments were the following:—An ass being thrown, and its nos- 
trils confined for a few seconds, so as to make it pant, and forcibly 
dilate the nostrils at each inspiration, the portio dura was divided on 
one side of the head; the motion of the nostril on the same side in- 
stantly ceased, while the other nostril continued to expand and contract, 
in unison with the motions of the chest. On the division of the nerve 
there was no sign of pain; the animal made neither struggle or effort 
when it was cut across. The animal being untied, and corn and hay 
given to him, he ate without the slightest impediment. 

* An ass being tied and thrown, the superior maxillary branch of the 
5th nerve was exposed. Touching this nerve gave acute pain. It was 
divided, but no lone took place in the motion of the nostril: the car- 
tilages continued to expand regularly in time with the other parts, which 
eombine in the act of respiration; but the side of the lip was observed 
to hang low, and it was dragged to the other side. The same branch of 
the fifth was divided on the opposite side, and the animal let loose; he 
could no longer pick up his corn; the power of elevating and projecting 





* P. 366. 
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the lip, as in gathering food, was lost. To open the lips the animal 
pressed the mouth against the ground, and at length licked the oats from 
it with his tongue. The loss of motion of the lips in eating was so 
obvious, that it was thought a useless cruelty to cut the other branches 
of the fifth. 

‘ The inference which Mr. Bell drew from these experiments was, that 
the branches of the fifth, which emerge upon the face to supply the 
muscles and integuments, are for sensatien and voluntary motion 
jointly; and that the use of the seventh, the branches of which are 
distributed to the same parts, is to govern the motions of the lips, the 
nostrils, and the velum palati, when the muscles of these parts are in 
associated action with the muscles of respiration. In other words, 
according to Mr. Bell, the seventh is the nerve of instructive motion to 
the face, and the fifth of voluntary motion and sensation. ........- 

‘There can be no doubt, that this theory was extremely ingenious, and 
that the (above) experiments which Mr. Bell adduced in support of it 
were thoroughly original ; but yet, like the brilliant theory of Crawford, 
this, scarcely a less plausible theory, was shortly proved erroneous, by a 
series of experiments, which I published in the first part of my Anato- 
mical and Physiological Commentaries, in 1822. 

‘ 1. I divided the portio dura in an ass; not on one side only, but on 
both. The instantaneous effect of the operation was to paralyze the 
nostrils and lips*completely ; the lips dropped from the teeth, and hung 
pendulous, not having muscular tone left to support their own weight. 
The lips remained perfectly sensible. But the animal made no use of 
them, in attempting to take his food, or on any other occasion. 

‘ 2. I divided the branches of the second and third division of the 
fifth at the foramina, where they emerge on the face, in another ass. 
The result was, that the lips lost sensation; but although their apposi- 
tion did not remain quite as great as before, they did not lose their tone, 
or fall from the teeth, as in the first experiment. The animal, however, 
ceased to use its lips in taking up its food, and employed for this pur- 
pose the method described by Mr. Bell. 

‘ No doubt, I believe, is now entertained, that the inference which I 
drew from these experiments is correct; namely, that the portio dura of 
the seventh nerve is a simple voluntary nerve, and that the facial 
branches of the fifth are exclusively sentient nerves. The only cireum- 
stance which seemed to throw a doubt upon these conclusions, was the 
uselessness of the lips to the animal in gathering food after the fifth alone 
had been divided. If the facial branches of the fifth be not, as Mr. Bell 
supposed, nerves of motion as well as of sensation, how happens it that 
muscles, which they supply, cease to be of use on their division ? 

‘ The difficulty is more apparent than real, and is indeed completely 
removed upon referring to cases of anesthesia. In this disease, the sen- 
sation of ihe extremities is wholly lost, while their muscular power re- 


mains. Now it is remarkable, that in persons thus affected, the muscles 

of the insensible part can only be exerted efficiently, when another sense 

is employed to guide them, and to supply the place of that which has 

been lost. A person afflicted with anesthesia is described, in a case 
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quoted by Dr. Yellowley, as liable, “ on turning her eyes aside, to drop 
glasses, plates, &c., which she held in safety as long as she looked at 
them.” Instead of being surprised, therefore, that the animal in the 
experiment should cease to use its lips, as before, when deprived of 
sensation, we could not, consistently with analogy, expect any other 
result.’ * 

Here we may observe, that the more complete experiment of 
Mr. Mayo, in dividing the portio dura of the seventh pair on 
both sides, proves this nerve to govern the voluntary motion, or, 
as we would rather aay the motion, generally, of the part to 
which it belongs, and not merely its functions, in regard to 
respiration. While Mr. Mayo’s dexterous use of the argu- 
ment, which he obtains from anesthesia, authorises him to assign 
sensation alone as the province of the fifth pair: since it is 
plainly unnecessary to violate the simplicity of nature, by sup- 
posing a suspension of the power of the will also, in the subject 
of the experiment. The phenomena to be explained flow natu- 
rally from that loss of sensation, which is proved to take place.+ 

The same inductive method is observable in Mr. Mayo’s ac- 
count of what he cautiously terms imbibition by veins. The 
admirable —_ of M. Magendie, justify an hypothesis of 
absorption through some undescribed, though conceivable me- 
chanism of that system. But these experiments also justify an 
hypothesis of simple transudation; and this latter supposition 
has certainly “ the merit of assuming nothing.” The fact, that 
transudation occurs in dead matter is certain, and we may argue 
analogically to its occurring also, in that which has life.— 
Finally, Mr. Mayo points out by a direct experiment, that such 
transudation actually is effected. ‘ In an animal,” he observes, 
“ that had been killed by the wound of a Javanese poisoned ar- 
row,” the parts around the wound became of a brownish yellow 

* P. 331. 

+ We have read with surprise the following passage in Mr. Bell’s Exposition of 
the Nervous System :— 

‘If,’ says Mr. Bell, ‘we cut the division of the fifth nerve, which goes to the 
lips of an ass, we deprive the lips of sensibility ; so when the animal presses the 
lips to the ground, and against the oats lying there, it does not feel them; and 
consequently there is no effort made to gather them. If, on the other hand, we cut 
the seventh nerve where it goes to the lips, the animal feels the oats, but it can 
make no effort to gather them, the power of muscular motion being cut off by the 
division of the nerve. Thus we see, that in feeding, just as in gathering any thing 
with the hand, the feeling directs the effort.’ p. 50. 

Now this work by Mr. Bell is dated 1824. The experiments here described, the 
method of explaining the facts, the division of nervous functions thence deduced, 
the very reference to anesthesia, (though this term is here avoided,) were pub- 
lished by Mr. Mayo in his Medical Commentaries, in 1822: and they were there 
brought forward as confutatory of experiments made by Mr. Bell, in 1821, on the 
same nerves, with opposite results. Yet we here find them quoted by Mr. Bell, as 


if they were his own ; at least without any acknowledgment of Mr. Mayo’s interest 
in them. 
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colour for the depth of several lines, and took the bitter flavour 
belonging to the poison. 

We are somewhat anticipating another part of our subject, 
in claiming attention to the very valuable assistance which may 
be afforded by such views as these both to medicine and surgery. 
On the principles on which foreign substances are introduced 
into our system, must depend much of our —_ both in ar- 
resting their action when poisonous, and in facilitating their ap- 
plication when remedial. ‘The bare fact, that a ligature applied 
round a limb bitten by a venomous serpent prevents, so long as 
the pressure is kept up, the appearance of the symptoms of poi- 
son, may evidently lead to the most useful practical conclusions. 

We have dwelt upon our author’s analytical method of con- 
veying information. His synthetical descriptions are no less 
happy. Even readers who do not take much interest in scienti- 
fic pursuits, can hardly fail to feel the merit of Mr. Mayo’s short 
but luminous description of ventriloquism. 

‘ A ventriloquist is a person of very flexible vocal organs, who is able 
to articulate most sounds by changes produced in the form of the posterior 
fauces, and who has readiness enough to avoid, in the display of his art, 
the use of words containing such letters, as absolutely require the motion 
of the lips, and sufficient fineness of ear to modulate his tones to that 
character which they should take in the situation from which he intends 
that they shall proceed.”* 

We do not wish to inflict shocking words upon polite ears, 
but we must say something about dissection. Now a very valua- 
ble work on the dissection of the brain, after Reil’s method, 
in conjunction with that of the medulla oblongata, has formerly 
been published by Mr. Mayo. The method of this German 
physiologist, and that of M. Gall and Spurzheim, seem first to 

ave been proposed to the scientific world at about the same 
time. We can have no doubt of the superiority of both, to that 
formerly performed in our schools,—or of the superiority of 
that of Reil, to that of M. Gall and Spurzheim. Lach of 
those two methods justly aims at separating the brain into those 
= which nature has rendered distinct. Reil, by previously 

ardening the brain in spirits of wine, and thus preparing it for 
his process, has been enabled to attain more truth and more mi- 
nuteness, than his rival Dr. Gall. 

We are extremely glad to meet with some abstract specula- 
tion in this work, well introduced and not unskilfully conducted. 
This is as it should be. We must indeed confess, that we have 
often wished to see the science of mind and the a history 
of man placed in the same hands. They are calculated to give 
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and to obtain reciprocal light. If indeed, as is certainly true, 
a moral influence, a piece of information suddenly conveyed to 
the mind, the perusal of a letter, can so influence us physically, 
that we may p are be deprived of bodily power, and fall mo- 
tioness to the ground ; while, on the other hand, a bodily state, 
that of indigestion, can absolutely incapacitate us for mental 
labour—we know not how the physiologist and the moral philo- 
sopher can avoid, or ought to mi encroaching upon each others 
domain. Such beneficial encroachments, they have however 
avoided, or have made them hitherto with very little success. 
The reason of this is probably to be found in the education of 
these two classes respectively: that of the moral philosopher 
has not supplied him with sufficient physiological knowledge ;— 
that of the physiologist has not been such as might so chasten 
or coerce the speculative power that it should venture safely and 
with due caution into the regions of abstract thought. When- 
ever John Hunter ceases to make his analysis immediately sub- 
servient to his eyes, and wanders into the moral world, he almost 
instantly begins to talk nonsense. And, by the way, if this has 
a to the greatest of our physiological names, need we 
deal roughly with those two adventurous Germans, who have 
dared to advance the banners of that science much further into 
the regions of mind, than had ever been attempted before, be- 
cause they have often been obscure, flighty, and illogical ? 
As reviewers, we may indeed be excused, if we feel a little shy 
of entering into the lists with craniology and its professors. 
These gentlemen do not spar well, but they are hard hitters i 
and have given a great deal of trouble to our elder brothers in 
the art of critical dissection, who indeed went into the arena 
with them somewhat contemptuously and without sufficient 
training. 

We cannot help assigning to craniology and its professors the 
merit of having made out a very valuable division of the natu- 
ral tendencies of man. We admit, that it is rough, incomplete, 
and illogical, and that it seems to have been the work of men, 
who, first having used the powers of observation in ascertaining 
the conjunction of certain physical and moral facts, have digest- 
ed them into an obscure system very unequally supported by evi- 
dence. But, this at least we think, that what they have done 
completely proves the use to which physical facts may be turn- 
ed in relation to moral properties.* 





* «Does it not afford,’ says Mr. Combe to Francis Jeffrey, Esq., ‘does it not 
afford a strong presumption in favour of phrenology, that whenever you write sense 
concerning the mind, you fall by inevitable necessity, and altogether unknowingly 
to yourself, into an exact accordance its doctrines?’ p. 38,—We certainly think this 
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Now Mr. Mayo deals discreetly with these speculations, and 
is disposed to concede to them a degree of reasonableness in 
their original conception, which many have denied to them. 
Thus, ‘the scull being formed after the brain, and moulded 
upon it, he admits, that very moderate attention will enable ana- 
tomists to distinguish those prominences which are caused by 
inequalities of the bone, from those which mark the proportions 
of the brain. His experience he says, however, has not been 
favourable to its practical truth ; (we should like to know the ex- 
tent of that experience ;) and he concludes his observations with 
one in which we coincide as furnishing a good reason, why, sup- 
posing there are grounds for a general belief in craniology, this 
science should lead to inaccurate conclusions, when applied to in- 
dividual character ;—namely, that the quality, of different brains 
may vary, and he might add, the quality of different organs in 
the same brain. 

We were amused by Mr. Mayo’s remarks on the theory of 
dreaming, though not disposed entirely to agree with them. 
But the subject is at once so intricate and so interesting, that we 
will let our author speak for himself. 

‘It was the Opinion (he says) of a late distinguished metaphysician, 
that in sleep the will loses its influence over those faculties of the mind, 
and those members of the body, which during our waking hours are sub- 
jected to its authority. In the remarks which he has made (above) on 
the phenomena of consciousness, he has employed the term will to signify 
exclusively that affection of the mind, which is the immediate cause of 
muscular action ; that this influence is not in every case suspended during 
sleep, appears evident upon the fact already adverted to, that many ani- 
mals sleep in postures which require a sustained muscular effort.* But 
we seem to exercise also a voluntary power over the aflections of the 
mind. Let us examine, whether the atter influence is suspended during 
sleep. The faculty by which we direct the mind, at pleasure, to one 
mode or train of thought or to another, is essentially unlike that by which 
we produce a series of voluntary movements. In the latter case, the 
effect which we desire is attained, directly and instantaneously ;—we will, 
and the muscles act; in the former the effort consists in fixing the atten- 
tion upon a subject of inquiry, and patiently observing the bearing of 
every thought which presents itself to us upon the subject before us. In 
producing a muscular effort we will a physical change, and it instantly 
ensues ; in an effort of thought we but confine the mind to a definite 
track, expecting that our established habits of association will bring us to 
the conclusion we wish. 





question extremely hard to answer, except affirmatively. And, if answered affir- 
matively, it places phrenology in a much more philosophical position than has ge- 
nerally been assigned to it, by any but its disciples. 

* To give force to this argument a material question must be begged ; whether 
the will is the sole efficient cause of muscular action in the muscles termed voluntary ? 
If so, we must consider spasm a kind of influence occasioned by will! 
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‘ Now it appears. from an instance of dreaming already mentioned, 
(vide p. 313,) that the mind can during sleep set on foot an analytical 
inquiry, and may compare its different impressions in order to arrive at 
a conclusion respecting their nature,—an operation as voluntary, if the 
expression be applicable, as any which the mind exhibits during its 
waking state. 

‘ Mr. Stewart supposes that the phenomena of nightmare or incubus 
illustrate the suspension of will during sleep. The patient appears to 
himself to experience uneasy sensations, produced perhaps in part by the 
uneasy posture of the body, which he finds it impossible to remove by his 
own efforts, and he feels distinctly conscious of an incapacity to move, or, 
in a case perfectly analogous, he imagines himself pursued during a pain- 
ful dream, and attempts to fly, and his legs seem to refuse to perform 
their office. But it appears questionable whether in these cases the sup- 
posed effort of the will really takes place. The person is not conscious 
of his real position, (if he were he would be awake,) and he makes no 
effort to change that. He may possibly be suffering an uneasy sensa- 
tion, but it is not presented in its true form to the mind; it is wrought 
up in all the horrors of a dream, and the attempts to escape from the 
load are fictions as well as the sufferings which suggest them. A person 
wide awake will occasionally give the reins to his fancy, and frame before 
his mind scenes of the most exciting description, in which he will suppose 
himself to play a busy part, ........ but not a muscle does he move, 
although the scene in which he is engaged has an interest almost equal 
to reality. Ina troublesome dream the case is similar; but the patient 
is essentially lost to every thing external, and having no means of detect- 
ing their unreal nature, is wholly absorbed in the creation of his fancy, to 
which his anxiety and his fears have reference. He wishes not to jump 
out of bed, but to escape the grinning jaws of the monster that threatens 
him. He is uneasy and oppressed, but there is no real load to be 
thrown off.’ * 

Now we are not disposed by the above ingenious remarks to 
give up that part of Mr. Stewart’s valuable theory, which regards 
the suspension of voluntary power during sleep. It must be 
admitted, that the states of sleeping and waking are so inter- 
woven that a line could not easily be drawn according to that 
theory which should mark the exact points at which the suspen- 
sion of the power of will may be supposed as yet imperfect, and 
at which it may be regarded as complete. But we may clearly 
see that the free exercise of the will in the one case, and its 
diminished or imperfect exercise in the other, are commensurate 
with the completeness of each state. And this is as much as 
Mr. Stewart’s theory pretends. ‘It has happened,’ says Mr. 
Mayo, in a passage alluded to in the preceding quotation, ‘ that 
a person has doubted, during a dream, the reality of the cireum- 
stances in which he imagined himself placed, and after a process 
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of deliberate reflection has become satisfied that he was awake.’ 
Now we answer, that a man may dream he is exerting a power 
of will in pursuing a process of deliberate thought, but nothing 
of this sort may really be taking place. His dream does not 
prove the truth of the fact, which is its subject. ‘The —— 
effort of the will 3 em indeed to take place, but without having 
power to accomplish any purpose. Though, as Mr. Mayo argues, 
we may have no right, on a supposition, that the will is in an 
effective state, to expect, that it should energize, as it would, if 
our impressions were founded on some reality, yet we should 
certainly expect more power, more energy at least, than dreams 
elicit. Thus, when we are trying to escape from ‘ the grinning 
monster,’ notwithstanding the unreal nature of our supposed 
danger, we must think that we might be expected to do some- 
thing; to jump, or at least to roll out of bed, if the power of the 
will were not suspended, or at least materially diminished. On 
the contrary, cele: the influence of such dreams, 
‘ — avidos extendere cursus 

Velle videmur, et in mediis conatibus agri 

Succidimus, non lingua valet non corpore note 

Sufficiunt vires, nec vox aut verba sequuntur.’ 
The phenomena of the nightmare seem mainly to depend upon 
the urgency of the conception, generally of a painful kind, occa- 
sioning us urgently to will something, towards the accomplishin 
which we can make no exertion; when this has been effected, 
and some voluntary movement has been produced, we generally 
wake at once.* 

There is one other metaphysical question adverted to by Mr. 
Mayo, on which we are tempted to say something, in the hope 
that we may remove mischievous consequences to which it has 
occasionally led when it has occurred to less enlarged minds. 
We mean that of materialism. This question appears to be con- 
sidered the touchstone of just religious views in physiological 
writers. We are at a loss to understand why it should have 
attained this kind of importance ; for we are in no part of the 
scriptures informed, that we are to exist in a future state 
without any attribute of matter annexed to us. However, it is 
certain, that some authors, unfavourable to revealed religion, 
have chosen to associate (very unphilosophically) this eee with 
their unbelief. For our parts, we think it extremely undesirable 
that the young sciolist, whose first glances into physiology should 
have induced him hastily to adopt a scheme of materialism, 
should be told that he is therefore an infidel, by an instructor, 











* Somnambulism is imperfect sleep. 
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who, if he should himself examine his bible, would find that 
that book does not say so. 

Mr. Mayo declares himself adverse to the doctrines of mate- 
rialism. ‘ It is strict logic,’ he goes on to say, ‘ on the evidence which 
we possess, to consider mind and matter as distinct and independent 
essences ; and it is philosophy as sound as it is ennobling, which teaches 
us to suppose that their union is transitory, and that in a future state of 
being the mind will exist divested of those material organs, through which 
it at present takes its part in material existence.’ * 

That the mind may exist in another state independently of its 
material organs is a point which, we agree with Mr. ie it 
would be illogical to controvert :—that it wil/ have such an 
existence is one by no means resting on the same grounds. Its 
truth depends upon testimony. In this life we see mind and 
matter, whether we term them substance and function, a view of 
them contravened by Mr. Mayo’s ingenious argument, and yet 
more logically we think by Condorcet, or treat them as distinct 
existences, in the closest conjunction and reciprocal dependency. 
Weare not justified in deducing their necessary co-existence from 
this arrangement, but philosophy we imagine can hardly be 
pas as teaching us to contradict this conclusion. 

We do not wish to see either religion or philosophy compelled 
to speak on points on which each is disposed to be silent; the 
error being detected the cause suffers, which is thus imprudently 


supported. 
There is one argument adduced within late years in favour of 
materialism, which we are strongly tempted to allude to, both 
because it is very fallacious, and because the writer evidently 
fancies that it strikes a successful blow at revealed religion,—and 
unfortunately some of his opponents seem to think so too. It is 
contained in the following passage of a well-known work. 

‘ The same kind of facts, the same sort of evidence altogether, which 
show digestion to be the function of the alimentary canal, the motion of 
the muscles and various secretions of their respective glands, prove that 
sensation, perception, memory, judgment, reasoning, thought—in a word, 
all the manifestations called mental or intellectual—are the animal func- 
tions of their appropriate organic apparatus, the central organ of the 
nervous system. No difficulty nor obscurity belongs to the latter case, 
which does not equally affect all the former instances; no kind of evi- 
dence connects the living processes with the material in the one, which 
does not apply just as clearly and forcibly in the other.’ + 

Now we beg leave to assume the direct contradictory of the 
above remark, and ¢o deny that the same reasoning, the same 
kind of evidence, exists in the two cases placed before us. ‘This, 
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we believe indeed, will be easily allowed to us, when we have 
laid out our case. We see muscles contract, our senses attest 
the processes of digestion and secretion in such relations to the 
stomach and the liver, as oblige us to describe these organs as 
possessing the functions of digestion and secretion. But there is 
no sense by which we are made aware that the brain secretes 
thought. There is indeed no sense appropriated to the pheno- 
mena of mind. They must fall therefore under another kind of 
evidence; and this is the evidence of consciousness ;—of which, 
by the way, it may be remarked that it does not go to prove 
any other relation between mind and matter than that of simple 
co-existence, a relation which leaves us as much entitled to talk 
of body as a function of mind, as to consider mind a function of 


body. 

Thus far we have adverted to Mr. Mayo’s method of commu- 
nicating. information, and the nature of the information which his 
work communicates. Our readers will probably feel themselves 
most interested in another point, to which we now call their at- 
tention, namely, the practical results to which these facts, or 
these speculations lead. The general truth, that the healing art 
must depend for the accuracy and certainty of its measures, upon 
the soundnessof itsphysiological principles,is most evident. Ample 
elucidation of this truth may be obtained in the volume before us. 

We have already noticed the theory of venous absorption as it 
concerns practice. We request that our reader will turn to the 
head of ‘local action,’ and observe the principle to which these 
expressive words are attached. It is obvious, that local action in 
the arterial system, must depend upon one of two states, namely, 
on a constricted state of some part of that system, increasing the 
— of blood present in some other part between the portion 
there constricted and the heart ; or on a mere relaxation of those 
~ of the same system, in which the blood is thus accumu- 
ated. 

‘The simplest explanation of the cases illustrative of local action, 
(says Mr. Mayo.) is to suppose the vessels irritable parts that are re- 
laxed, when a larger draught of blood is required at any part. The op- 
posite hypothesis, that a sudden constriction at any part of the capillary 
system is the cause of the dilatation of the vessels on the side next the 
ventricle, may be considered untenable since it is opposed to analogy. If 
a large artery be tied, it does not become more capacious on the side next 
the heart.’ * 

From this hypothesis, thus rendered analogically probable, 
and afterwards sustained by Mr. Mayo by an admirably con- 
ducted analysis, we consider ourselves entitled to draw two con- 
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clusions, each of them immediately applicable to removal of dis- 
ease; namely,that in order to remedy local action, we must, first, 
alter that state of the part which provokes the flow of blood into 
its arteries; and we must, secondly, endeavour to lessen the dis- 
tended state of the coats of those arteries, which, while it lasts, 
must facilitate the accumulation of blood in that part. 

Under the head of causes, ‘ which retard the coagulation of the 
blood,’ Mr. Mayo observes— 

‘ Blood coagulates more quickly when the body is exhausted by 
hemorrhage, than when it exists in strength and vigour; the latter pro- 
vision is remarkable; for the coagulation of the blood tends to sto 
hemorrhage. Upon this principle 1s founded the practice of reducing by 
low diet and repeated bleedings those who labour under internal aneurism, 
in the expectation that the sack may become obliterated, or its increase 
may be retarded by the accumulation of layers of coagulum within its 
cavity.’ * 

Now, how much more judiciously such practice will be con- 
ducted, when the veil is thus drawn aside from the physiological 
principle on which it really depends! We must, however, add 
another reason which certainly exists for the above treatment of 
aneurysm. It is necessary that the blood should in this affection 
be diminished in the vigour of its action, by repeated bleedings, 
in order that its afflux should not break the diseased coats of the 
aneurysmal artery. We might adduce Mr. Mayo’s experiments 
and reasoning on ‘the reparation of parts,’ alike for the practical 
ability of the knowledge which they supply ; and for their origi- 
nality of conception. 

This process is one in which the injury is singularly com- 
pelled to contribute to its own cure. The blood for which 
an exit is forced by violence, becomes the materiel by which 
the lips of the wound are agglutinated, through which again 
new vessels shoot, and which by its coagulation, affords the 
plug whereby its own excessive effusion from the wounded 
vessels is prevented. This suffices for the reproduction of mus- 
cular substance and skin. But when other parts, when bones, 
tendons, cartilages, or nerves are divided, another process takes 
ay which is admirably illustrated in the work before us. In- 

eed, Mr. Mayo’s experiments place in a strong light the uni- 
formity of principle which nature observes, in producing a re- 
union of these parts by an action, ‘ not in themselves, but in the 
parts by which they are surrounded.’ Agreeably to this prin- 
ciple, it is laid down by Sir Astley Cooper, in his work on disto. 
cations, and proved by a vast body of evidence, that, when the 
neck of the thigh bone is broken within the capsular ligament, 
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(that is, in a part in which there is no investing membrane,) 
bony reunion does not ensue. Besides his general testimony to 
the truth of this position, Mr. Mayo affords an argument of the 
most practical kind—an argument, which is the more serviceable 
as being obtained out of a fact, which appears, at first, to con- 
stitute an objection. 

‘In the only instance which he, Mr. Mayo, has seen of bony union 
of a neck of the femur, fractured completely within the capsule, the frac- 
ture through the neck had been traversed by a second, which extended 
beyond the capsular membrane, reducing the case to the nature of an 
ordinary fracture.’ * 

But the practical importance of sound physiological views, 
where surgery is concerned with the reparation of parts, is ob- 
vious at every step. Thus, when we are informed, that, a nerve 
being divided, a process is instantly set on foot with a view to its 
reunion, and when this process is explained to us, we willingly 
forego the ineffectual operation of division of the nerve under tic 
douloureux ; and with this information before our eyes, we pro- 
bably should never have attempted it. 

But most of all does the physiologist claim our thanks who 
promotes discovery in regard to the uses of the nervous system. 
This subject, a terra incognita to the ancients, and only peeped 
into through occasional loopholes, or seen in their dreams by the 
moderns, seems indeed most essentially connected with the healing 
art. All who are conversant with that art, must feel, that how- 
ever in their ignorance of the right fulerwm they are compelled 
to erect their machinery for the removal of disease upon the best 
that they can obtain, still the right one is wanting.+ For although 
every department of the human constitution is bound to every 
other by bonds of reciprocal influence, still the most ruling prin- 
ciple is to be sought for in that marvellous contexture, by means 
of which, when spread through our frame in its numberless but 
not confused filaments, we feel, and when accumulated, in its 
well-defended ‘ dome,’ we think. 

The work before us concludes with an interesting account of 
the varieties of the human species, for which the author has con- 
sulted Prichard, Lawrence, and Blumenbach. There is much 
acuteness in what he terms his ‘ argument of a physiological 
nature in proof of the descent of the whole human race from one 
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+ The destitute state of medical men, as to such knowledge of the nervous system, 
receives some proof from the tendency of the public, who form a pretty correct esti- 
mate of practical results in medicine,—to use the terms nervous and imaginary as 
synonymous, when applied to disease. This is an act of courtesy towards physi- 
cians; as it seems to imply, that what they know nothing about, must be unreal. 
But it is a great hardship to the patients, to whom unreal sufferings are attributed. 
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family. But we must quarrel with the word proof. The facts 
of the case are perfectly consistent with a derivation of the human 
race from one family; so they are also with its derivation from 
more than one. The proof of the first and admitted fact is testi- 
mony. We have already expressed our unwillingness to extract 
from physiology more proof of the truth of religious affirmations 
than may be obtained out of it with the most perfect candour. 
Mr. Mayo clears away every difficulty from our acceptance of 
scriptural testimony on this subject ;—let this satisfy him. 

e do not think it necessary to make the originality of his 
experiments and reasoning the subject of a separate head. It is 
a quality obvious in every analytical passage which we have 


referred to or quoted. One other experiment, among many, we — 


may recommend for its singular conclusiveness—that, namely, 
‘by which a muscle in action is proved to gain in thickness 
exactly what it loses in length.* 

We hope that we have said enough to prove that the science 
and the practice of the healing art cannot be disjoined, without 
a very heavy loss to those who apply to it for relief. If so, we 
shall have discharged at least one oe to the public, whatever 
else we may have left unexecuted. 

But before we quit our author, we believe that we ought to 
apologise to him for a circumstance, rare indeed in a reviewer, 
namely, the extent to which we have ventured to praise him. 
We know that all readers, popular and scientific alike, expect from 
us the pungency of blame; and they will be apt to visit upon 
the author whom we may have placed before them dressed up in 
the insipidity of continued praise, the sins of our dulness. e 
hope it may turn out that he has sufficient merit to survive even 
this misfortune. 








Art. [X.—Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to Eng- 
land. By the Rev. R. Walsh, L.L.D. M.R.S.A. Third Edition. 
London. 1829. 


HE present is an important crisis for the Ottoman empire. 
Whilst France and England demand from the Sultan the 
cession of a considerable portion of his European dominions on 
the south, the existence of the remainder is menaced by the 
advance of Russia in a second campaign through the northern 
provinces. 
Every humane mind must hail with delight the dawning hopes 
of Grecian liberty ; it is indeed cheering to anticipate the termi- 
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nation of the sanguinary and cruel struggle which has so long 
desolated one of the fairest countries of the earth, whilst for the 
blood already shed, there is some consolation in the reflection 
that it has not flowed in vain. But we do not regard the pro- 

ress of Russia with similar feelings. If indeed we were satisfied 
that her efforts were directed and confined to the prosecution of 
just claims, and the vindication of national honour, we should 
rejoice in any success that would secure those objects; but we 
will not dissemble the distrust which we entertain of the motives 
by which she is influenced in the present war. 

Not to argue from very remote transactions, a retrospect of 
the last sixty years will show that Russia has profited beyond 
all other powers by a series of acquisitions from neighbouring 
States; the Crimea, Poland, Finland, Turkey and Persia having 
all contributed, during that period, by successive sacrifices to 
her vast Empire. If Russia still proposes to persevere in this 
— of aggrandisement, (and the result of the Persian war in- 

icates that such is her intention,) Turkey certainly offers great 
temptation for its application : the humiliation of a haughty rival, 
and the acquisition of a fertile and populous territory, concur 
with the greater inducement of the possession of the Dardanelles 
and of the Bosphorus. 

By the gradual extension of her territories, Russia has nearly 
encompassed the coasts of the Black Sea, within which she now 
possesses safe harbours, abundant materials for ship building, 
a productive and populous country—in fact, all the elements of 
maritime power: still, every scheme of commerce or naval con- 
quest originated there must be liable to be controlled and de- 
feated, so long as Turkey, by the command of the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, can at pleasure intercept all com- 
munication with the Mediterranean, and convert the Black Sea, 
for all practical purposes, into an inland lake. If, however, this 
power was wrested from Turkey, Russia would not only be freed 
from all restraint in her enterprises, but would secure an im- 
pregnable retreat, within which her fleets and navies might retire 
on every emergency. 

It may however be urged, that all inferences drawn from the 
interest, or the past policy of Russia, ought in candour to yield 
to the answer supplied by the Imperial declaration at the com- 
mencement of the war, that Russia was very far from enter- 
taining ambitious plans, that countries and nations enough 
already obeyed her laws, and that cares enough were already 
united with the extent of her dominions ; but the annexation of 
the province of Armenia to the empire, not two months before 
that declaration was promulged, justifies a cautious acceptation 
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of these general professions: and it is remarkable that although 
ambitious plans and desires to aggrandise are disclaimed, yet 
there is no express renunciation of territorial aggrandisement as 
the result of hostilities, whilst from the vague and indefinite 
form in which her claims are advanced, it is by no means impro- 
bable that they may ultimately assume that shape; indeed the 
avowed object, to secure for the future inviolable liberty to the 
commerce of the Black Sea, and navigation of the Bosphorus, 
appears to point, though vaguely, to the occupation of the 
Straits by Russia. 

If the declaration of Russia fails to remove our suspicions, 
a review of her conduct is calculated to increase them. By the 
treaty of London, 6th July 1827, the allied Powers, Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Russia, toe themselves to act in concert for 
the pacification of Greece, and stipulated not to avail themselves 
of the arrangements under that treaty for selfish purposes: 
it was clearly contrary to the spirit of this engagement for an 
one of those Powers to avail herself of the situation to which 
Turkey might be reduced under it, for the prosecution of her 
own individual claims or quarrels then subsisting: yet no sooner 
did peace with Persia, and the destruction of the marine of 
Turkey at Navarin by the aid of the other allied Powers, afford 
a seasonable opportunity, than Russia, asserting that the treaty — 
did not nor could condemn her to sacrifice her earlier important 
rights, declared war with Turkey for a catalogue of grievances, 
in which those of many years standing prior to the Treaty of 
London constitute the most numerous and important particulars. 
It is true that some fresh and recent provocations are also stated, 
but, so far as we can collect, of too slight a nature to require a 
war, especially on a scale adapted to we the utmost advantage 
of the weakness, the irritation, and embarrassment of Turkey. 
Surely, at such a moment, it would have been more candid 
towards the allied powers, more generous towards the Sultan, 
and more becoming a mighty Empire, to exercise moderation 
and forbearance, than to plunge into hostile preparations of such 
magnitude, prefaced by the haughty and insulting menace that 
Turkey should be mulcted in all the expense of the war. 

The British government certainly el that Russia had 
waived her belligerent rights in the Mediterranean; we hope 
that the terms of no communication made to them authorized 
this construction, otherwise the good faith and honour of Russia 
were compromised by her subsequent resumption of those rights 
without the assent of the allies, as the engagement would not be 
the less binding because it was spontaneous. 

It would give us pleasure to learn that the moderate terms 
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offered to Turkey afford a practical refutation of our surmises ; 
by that test the motives of Russia may fairly be estimated. If 
her claims are not definite, reasonable, and moderate, no profes- 
sions ought to satisfy the rest of Europe and the world. All 
states have a common interest in suppressing wars of conquest, 
under whatever pretext they may be waged: all mankind is in- 
terested in abolishing the sacrifice of human victims at the shrine 
of ambition. If, therefore, the schemes of Russia are of this 
odious description, they should be met by an early and resolute 
resistance. Russia could not in prudence oppose the declared 
sentiments of the principal European Powers, in collision with 
which the discordant elements of her vast empire are liable to be 
shattered and disunited for ever; the Fins are still indignant at 
the barter of their country, the Poles still cherish the recollection 
of their lost independence, and should a fit season occur, the 
crowns displayed in the Treasury of the Kremlin may even yet 
be claimed. 

Our sentiments as to the war are in no degree influenced by 
the consideration that the opponents of Russia are Turks. 
Savage bigotry alone can desire to excite a crusade against them, 
or to witness the carnage and misery which must necessarily 
attend an attempt, sometimes recommended, to expel them from 
Europe. In what respect has their alleged barbarism injured 
France, Great Britain, or any foreign state, Russia, for argu- 
ment’s sake, excepted? Have they harassed any of our sub- 
jects in their private capacity, or violated their engagements of 
State? Have they not, on the contrary, invariably approved 
themselves allies and friends, faithful and just tous? We should 
be glad to think that our own conduct towards them is equally 
unimpeachable. 

An oriental language, a religion and habits shrinking from all 
contact with Franks, are such impediments to knowledge, that 
we are as yet but imperfectly acquainted with the people and 
institutions of Turkey; probably more accurate information 
would disabuse our minds of many prejudices unfavourable to 
both. Their government has been so far mistaken that it has 
become proverbial as an unlimited and universal despotism. 
This error has arisen from the despotic power of the Sultan over 
those who hold the high offices of state; these were in early 
times filled by pages of the Serail, actual slaves of the Sultan, 
whose lives, janien, and inheritance were consequently at his 
disposal, and all who have since held these dangerous prefer- 
ments have accepted them on the condition of renouncing their 
independence, and becoming the slaves of the Sultan. But 
although a Pacha may on this principle be arbitrarily deposed, 
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or put to death, and his fortune confiscated, the great body of 
the people nevertheless repose in safety under the shelter of the 
laws, by which alone their lives and fortunes can be affected, 
and to which the Sultan himself is not merely in theory but prac. 
tically responsible. It is a singular coincidence that in the same 
year in which Charles I. suffered, Ibrahim I. was deposed for 
abuse of his power, after sentence formally pronounced against 
him by the Mufti; and the like form was observed on the depo- 
sition of Selim III. in 1807, and of his successor Mustapha in 
the following year. Without discussing the merits of these 
several proceedings, we may safely affirm that whatever might 
be the failings of the English Monarch, his death was a violation 
of that constitution, according to which the King can do no wrong; 
but the constitution of Turkey, less indulgent, exacts and often 
enforces personal responsibility from the Sovereign. A more 
perfect political equality subsists in Turkey than in England or 
any other countries where hereditary distinctions of rank prevail. 
Since birth confers no privileges or distinctions, every Mussul- 
man may aspire to the highest stations; and from his conscious- 
ness of this equality, a Turk raised from the humblest station to 
those of importance usually assumes without effort the dignity 
suited to the highest office. In few countries is property held 
more sacred, as the following instances may show: In 1755 the 
Vizier, on rebuilding his palace, which had been destroyed by 
a fire, was desirous to prevent the recurrence of a similar disaster 
by purchasing the contiguous buildings ; his scheme however was 
marred by an obstinate old woman, who refused to part with her 
house on any terms, and her right was respected. A similar 
case is recorded of one of the Sultans who was compelled by the 
Mufti to compound on equitable terms with a Jew who refused 
his house for the site of a mosque. 

While adducing these favourable traits we have no desire to 
conceal or palliate the glaring defects of the Turks, which with 
their virtues are chiefly to be ascribed to their religion: to that 
pervading cause may be traced the general sobriety, charity, 
good faith and courage by which they are distinguished ; as well 
as the pride, ignorance, and occasional cruelty by which they are 
disgraced. Hence reform is a work of peculiar difficulty; for 
the Mohammedan establishments ennalaly rest on a broad and 


solid basis. 'The Koran, like the Pentateuch under the Mosaic 
dispensation, being the fountain of civil as well as of divine law, 
unites the sanctions of both; hence no religious prejudice can be 
assailed without at the same time disturbing civil rights, and 
provoking a defence stimulated by temporal as well as spiritual 
motives. This principle is carried further by the union of the 
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priests and magistrates in one body, called the Ulema: those 
destined for these professions are shel at an early age in col- 
leges attached to the mosques, where they pursue studies adapted 
to their intentions: an examination in Arabic, the Koran, and 
psalmody, passed after a noviciate of several years, entitles those 
destined for the priesthood to officiate in the mosques; for the 
magistracy a longer course of study is required, and the degree 
of Muderry, obtained after seven years’ study, and an examina- 
tion in the presence of the Mufti, is as indispensable for a Turkish, 
as the degree of Sergeant is for an English Judge. The magis- 
tracy, being more lucrative than the priesthood, attracts the 
most ambitious and intelligent ; but they still retain the religious 
character, by virtue of which the Mufti recites prayers on the 
accession and the funeral of the sultan: with this exception how- 
ever the duties of their several functions are kept perfectly dis- 
tinct. The Mufti is the expositor of the existing laws, his 
assent is indispensable to give validity to new laws, and all 
members of the Ulema are exempt from capital punishment. 

A body thus educated, privileged, and exercising important 
functions, naturally possesses great influence over the people; 
interest and fanaticism induce them to exert that influence to 
repress the progress of information, which would diminish the 
importance of their own acquirements, expose the doctrines of 
religion, and introduce a purer administration of justice ; con- 
sequently the Ulema comprises the most vigilant opponents of 
innovation. In this resistance to change, the Ulema had long 
employed the janissaries as ready and efficient instruments. Of 
their original constitution, those troops retained nothing save the 
privileges and the name. For a century and a half, the odious 
and cruel conscription, which tore every tenth male infant from 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects, had been abandoned, and they 
had been recruited from the Turkish population; consequently 
they no longer retained any peculiar devotion to the Sultan, but 
were deeply imbued with popular feelings and prejudices; nei- 
ther were they subject to that strict discipline, which would 
render them, as a military body, subservient to their commander. 
A great number of the persons enrolled neither received pay, nor 
performed any service. Some of the favourite odas, or regi- 
ments, consisted of ten thousand men, whilst others were shrunk 
to two hundred: a very small number were quartered in the 
barracks, and they were mustered only for the purpose of re- 
ceiving their pay. Their Agas, instead of enforcing discipline, 
were accustomed to court their favour, as the surest protection 
for themselves against the caprice of the Sultan. 

But the obstacles to reform, though great, are not insupera- 
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ble. Throughout the Ottoman Empire, and especially in Egypt, 
many symptoms of improvement have been manifested during 
the present century; and the most competent judges on the sub- 
ject have entertained sanguine hopes of amelioration, under an 
enlightened and vigorous Sultan. Such a sovereign Mahmoud 
the Second has approved himself. Europe cannot boast a Mo- 
narch who has personally effected more for the welfare of his 
dominions. Called to the throne after two sanguinary revolu- 
tions, his capital convulsed by contending parties, and the pro- 
vinces of the empire ey ruled by rebellious or disaffected 
Beys and Pachas, he has gradually restored order and tranquil- 
lity, and re-established his authority from Albania to Egypt. 
To accomplish these ends required great address, firmness, and 
wisdom; and he has displayed those qualities in an eminent de- 
gree. His firmans are now universally respected throughout his 
Empire, and in most parts of it obeyed with alacrity and zeal. 
Excelling in all the accomplishments of oriental literature, he is 
fully sensible of the value of the arts and sciences more success- 
fully cultivated by the Franks, and has shown himself desirous, 
that his subjects should participate in those advantages. Such 
vigour and intelligence are more extraordinary in a Sovereign, 
who up to his twenty-third year, the period of his mounting the 
throne, remained immured in the Serail, cut off from that free 
intercourse with mankind, which is most favourable to the 
growth and developement of moral and intellectual qualities. He 
is conjectured to have profited much by the conversation of his 
cousin Selim, during the eight months which that prince passed 
in the Serail, between his dethronement and his murder; but 
Mahmoud has far surpassed Selim, in his talents for government, 
and especially in the discretion and resolution with which his mea- 
sures have been carried into effect. The suppression of the Janis- , 
saries was an achievement which merited the title of Conqueror, 
which he has assumed in consequence of it. The ascendancy thus 
obtained was chiefly valuable, as it would facilitate future im- 
— Since that event, instead of communicating with 

is ministers only by writing, the Sultan presides in person at 
the council, the members of which sit and deliberate in his 
presence on the affairs of state. He has also relinquished his 
claim to the confiscated estates of public functionaries, and 
abolished a practice which gave him an interest in their fate. 
Great hopes might justly be entertained from reform thus com- 
menced by the sacrifice of his own privileges, and the adoption 
of more free principles of government. Unhappily the moment 
of exhaustion which succeeded the struggle has been seized by 


Russia, and the Sultan involved in a war, demanding all his 
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energies, at the period when the most beneficial results might 
fairly have been expected from the exertion of those energies, 
in the internal administration of his empire. 

The Author of the work, of which the title is prefixed, in- 
forms us, that he went to Constantinople as chaplain in the 
suite of Lord Strangford in 1821, and after a residence there of 
several years, returned overland from that capital to England. 
Besides the narrative of his journey, this work contains much 
interesting information, the result of his observations when at 
Constantinople. After an animated description of the destruc- 
tion of the Janissaries at Constantinople, which, in the absence 
of dates, we presume Dr. Walsh did not witness, the following 
character of the Sultan is introduced : ' 

‘ The present sultan, who has effected this hazardous undertaking, in 
which so many of his predecessors failed, is a man not in the prime, but 
still in the vigour of life: he is in his forty-fifth year. He succeeded 
his brother Mustapha, in the year 1808, and so has been on the throne 
twenty years. He is now the only survivor, I believe, of thirty children, 
fifteen boys and fifteen girls, which his father left. He is the last of the 
male race of Mahomet of an age fit to reign, and it is to this cireum- 
stance, they say, he is indebted for his inviolability. Had there been 
another of the sacred race old enough to substitute in his place, the 
Janissaries would have long since deposed him. He had two sons: and 
to one of them, about the age of ten, their eyes were turned, as his 
successor, when he should arrive at competent years; and he knew by 
experience it was as easy for them to do a thing as to say it, for both of 
his predecessors had been strangled, one of whom was his own brother. 
His son prematurely died ; and it was reported that he had been made 
away with by his own father, lest he should be set up in his place. 

‘It is known, however, that the boy died of the small-pox, and that his 
father has given an extraordinary example to his subjects, by having his 
surviving children vaccinated ; and so has shown, in one instance at least, 
a disposition to adopt European improvements, in things not merely 
military. He is, moreover, well versed in oriental literature, writes and 
understands Arabic well; and his hatti-sheriffs, which he always dictates, 
and sometimes writes with his own hand, are admired for their style and 
composition. He is not a man of morose and cruel disposition in his 
own family ; on the contrary, he has several daughters by different mo- 
thers, to all of whom he is affectionately attached; and in his ordinary 
intercourse in private life, he is urbane and affable. His public conduct, 
however, has been marked by extraordinary fierceness and unrelenting 
rigour, not only to rajas, but to Turks themselves; and in this he has 
shown an impartial disregard to human life, and not a strict adherence 
to human obligations. But whatever his conduct has been to his own 
subjects, to those of other nations he has afforded the most inviolable 
protection. He has discontinued the barbarous practice of his prede- 
cessors, in sending ambassadors to the Seven Towers ; instead of which, 
whenever they disagree, and are disposed to depart, he affords them 
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every facility ; and those of their nation who please to remain, are in 
security. During the frenzied excitement of the populace, which took 
place at the breaking out of the Greek insurrection, the odium and pre- 
judice of the Turks extended to all Christians ; yet the Franks were 
perfectly safe, while the Greeks were shot without mercy wherever they 
were met by the mob; and notwithstanding a few accidents which oc- 
curred to individuals in the confusion, we never hesitated to walk abroad, 
either in the town or its vicinity, for business or amusement, though 
every Turk was armed with a yatigan and case of loaded pistols, which 
he was ready to use on the slightest provocation. On more recent occa- 
sions, where such real cause of complaint and irritation existed, it is but 
justice to the present sultan to say, that his moderation and good faith 
have afforded examples, which the best Christian nations in Europe 
might be proud to follow.’ 

The cruelty imputed to the sultan with reference to his sub- 
jects, admits of great extenuation, from the difficulties of his 
situation. No instance of gratuitous cruelty can be adduced 
— him; and his treatment of Molla Pacha of Widdin, 
who resided until his death near Constantinople, is a proof 
both of generosity and good faith to a fallen enemy. The de- 
struction of the Janissaries, in which, according to Dr. Walsh, 
twenty thousand, but according to Andreossy eight thousand 
lives were sacrificed, was imperatively demanded on the soundest 
principles of policy. In facilitating the departure of the ambas- 
sadors, instead of consigning them to prison on a breach with 
their respective courts, he i followed the example of Selim, 
who permitted Italinsky, the Russian ambassador, to retire in 
1807. Our author scarcely does justice to the sultan in an 
assertion made elsewhere, and alluded to here, that his efforts 
are all directed to improve the arts of war, and not of peace. 
To the exception he mentions, (an important one, conalarhi 
the prejudice even in this country against vaccination,) we will 
add another. In the year 1820, a Treatise on Anatomy, illus- 
trated by numerous plates, representing the human body, and 
its say a parts, was published and printed at the imperial 
press, _— obtained the approbation of the sultan, on his 
personal study and investigation of the work. In order to “4 
preciate this anecdote it should be known, that not only all deli- 
neations of the human figure are prohibited by the Koran, with 
a view to check idolatry, to which painting and sculpture have 
frequently been subservient; but also the opening of a dead 

y is forbidden by the law, even, according to the Turkish 
casuist, if the deceased had swallowed a precious jewel belong- 
ing to another person. 

We are always interested in the personal adventures of a tra- 
veller, when, as in the present instance, he is not only an intelli- 
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gent, but also an amiable good-tempered companion. We follow 
our author with pleasure through all the vicissitudes of his 
journey, in his ride across the plains of Romelia and Bulgaria, 
and his perilous steeple-chase while dashing with his Tartar over 
the Balkans; we sympathize with his sufferings whilst jolted in 
his dog-cart along the rough roads of Wallachia; and endure 
with patience the progress of the waggon which carries him to 
Vienna, after escaping the plague at Bucharest, and the greater 
perils of quarantine, performed in a noisome lazaret on the 
borders of Hungary. 

From Constantinople to Fakih, at the foot of the Balkins, the 
country is flat, and for the most part destitute of trees; but at 
the commencement of the ascent the traveller is greeted with all 
the beauty and luxuriance of mountain scenery. at a moderate 
elevation, in a genial climate; and of the kind and simple man- 
ners of the inhabitants, which harmonise delightfully with the 
appearance of the country, we have the following picture : 

‘ At six o’clock we arrived at the village of Beeni, where we stopped 
to sleep. There was no khan, and we were konacked by the kiaya, in a 
private house as before. The good people had no second room, and we 
were domesticated with the family. It consisted of the tchourbadgee, or 
man of the house, so called because he is the giver of soup, or the dis- 
penser of hospitality; the boba, or woman, three children, and two 
shepherds. The house was of wicker-work, as the others, but the walls 
so low, that I could only stand upright in the middle, and lie at length 
close by the sides. The hut was, however, clean, sweet, and fresh; the 
floor was swept, and the carpets spread, and a large fire blazed in the 
chimney ; and while I stretched myself among the kind, good people, 
and saw their honest faces brighten in the blaze, I felt myself quite at 
home. We had brought with us some mutton from Rouson Kestre, in 
the apprehension that we should arrive too late at Beni to get any meat. 
This the boba roasted for us; and laying on the other side of the fire an 
iron circular plate, like a Scotch griddle, she poured on it a mixture of 
water, flour, and eggs, so as to form a thin cake. When this was done 
she took it off, placed it on a dish, and proceeded to make another; and 
having interposed cheese and butter between them, she laid the second 
on the first. In this way she raised a pile of pancakes. To these she 
added a dish of sour cabbage, a pitcher of wine, and a mug of raki; and 
sent up supper on a stool, with a comfort and dispatch that would do 
credit to an English kitchen. During this preparation she had a distaff 
stuck at her hip, and a reel spinning at the end of it, which she kept 
constantly in motion ; and from this simple but incessant machine, the 
whole family was supplied with clothes. After supper, the good woman 
made me some coffee, which Mustapha carried in his bag: and then we 
all lay down together, to rest for the night. The man, his wife, three 
children, two shepherds, surrogee, Tartar, and I, lay amicably side by 
side, rolled in the carpet, with our feet to the fire, and slept in peace and 
good will. ‘Towards morning I awoke, and found the industrious woman 
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and one of her children, by the light of the fire, spinning cotton on their 
distaffs. ‘They were looking at me, and singing a low, simple air. I 
thought of my distance from home, and the kindness of these good 
people to a stranger ; and of Mungo Park, and his affecting account of 
a somewhat similar scene ; and, like him, I was affected even to tears.’ ' 


The inhabitants of this village were Bulgarians. ‘Two other 
nights passed with this people exhibited them to our author in 
the same interesting light; and we cannot refrain from inserting 
the following account, heightened, as it probably is, by his grate- 
ful partiality : 

‘ The present district of Bulgaria extends from the mouth of the Danube, 
along that river, till it meets the Timok, above Widdin, having the river 
for the whole of its northern boundary, and the parallel chain of the 
Balkan for its southern ; including a well defined space, about three hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, and from forty to fifty broad. The inhabitants, 
however, have gone far beyond the artificial limits. They have, by de- 
grees, expanded themselves across the chain of mountains, and occupy, 
almost exclusively, a considerable space of Roumeli at the other side, 
supplying the waste of its own population. As the fiery and ardent tem- 
perament of the Turks and Greeks mutually exhaust them, these quiet 
and industrious peasants creep on; and if they are allowed to proceed 
unchecked, will, in process of time, fill up the whole of that almost uncul- 
tivated and depopulated space which lies on the south of the Balkan, 
between the sea and the mountains, by a process much more desirable 
than invasion or conquest. 

‘The people have now entirely laid aside the military character that 
once distinguished their ancestors. The great body of them is altogether 
pastoral, and live in small hamlets, forming clusters of houses, which have 
neither the regularity, nor deserve the name of towns. They have a few, 
however, where they are engaged in commerce, and carry on manufac- 
tures. The town of Selymnia, on the south side of the Balkan, contains 
nearly 20,000 inhabitants, the large majority of whom are Bulgarians. 
Here they fabricate, to a great extent, several manufactured articles, 
which are famous in Turkey; one is a coarse woollen cloth, and another, 
rifle gun-barrels, which are held in high esteem. But that which is most 
congenial to their rural habits, is the preparation of the essential oil, 
called otto, or attar of roses. A large district, in the neighbourhood of 
Selymnia, is laid out in gardens for this purpose, and the abundance of 
rose-trees adds another feature to this beautiful country. A great part 
of the produce is brought to England; and we are indebted to these 
simple peasants for the most exquisite and elegant perfume in nature. 

‘ Of all the peasantry I have ever met with, the Bulgarians seem the 
most simple, kind, and affectionate ; forming a striking contrast with the 
rude and brutal Turks, who are mixed among them, but distinguished by 
the strongest traits of character. On the road we frequently met groups 
of both, always separate, but employed in the same avocations ; the Turks 
were known by turbans, sashes, pistols, and yatigans ; but still more by a 
ferocity of aspect, a rude assumption of demeanour, and a careless kind 
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of contempt, that at once repulsed and disgusted us. They never turned 
their buffaloes or arubas out of the way to let us pass, or showed the 
smallest wish to be civil or obliging: on the contrary, were pleased if 
they pushed us into a bog in the narrow road, or entangled us among 
trees or bushes. Any accommodation in houses was out of the question ; 
if we approached one for a drink of milk or water, we ran the hazard of 
being stabbed or shot. The Bulgarians were distinguished by caps of 
brown sheep-skin ; jackets of cloth, made of the wool, undyed, of dark- 
brown sheep, which their wives spin and weave ; white cloth trowsers, and 
sandals of raw leather, drawn under the sole, and laced with thongs over 
the instep, and they carried neither pistol nor yatigan, nor any other 
weapon of offence ; but they were still more distinguished by the coun- 
tenance and demeanour. ‘The first is open, artless, and benevolent ; and 
the second is so kind and cordial, that every one we met seemed to wel- 
come us as friends. Whenever their buffaloes or arubas stopped up the 
way, they were prompt to turn them aside; and whenever they saw us 
embarrassed, or obliged to get out of the road, they were eager to show 
us it was not their fault. ‘Their houses were always open to us, and our 
presence was a kind of jubilee to the family ; the compensation we gave 
scarcely deserved the name, and I am disposed to think, if not offered, 
would not be asked for. Turkish women we never saw: the Bulgarian 
women mixed freely with us in the domestic way, and treated us with the 
unsuspecting cordiality they would show to brothers. Their dress was 
neat, clean, and comfortable ; it generally consisted of a jacket and petti- 
coat of dark blue cloth, with a bright border of list round the edges, or 
down the seams; and a shift of hemp and cotton, very large, hanging far 
below the petticoat, and gathered in full folds round the neck and arms, 
and al or wove with lace-like borders. Married women wear hand- 
kerchiefs on their heads, with a long lappel hanging on the back behind ; 
girls have their heads uncovered, with their hair braided and ornamented 
with different coins. All wear ear-rings, bracelets and rings on their 
fingers, even girls of three and four years old, and all go barefooted. 
They are exceedingly industrious, and are never for a moment without 
their spindle and distaff; they frequently asked for needles, and I greatly 
regretted I had not brought a few scissors and other female implements, 
which would have been highly acceptable to them. Their villages gene- 
rally consist of forty or fifty houses, scattered without order or regularity. 
Their houses are built of wicker-work, plastered, and are clean and com- 
fortable in the inside ; where we were neither annoyed by smoke, or fleas, 
or bugs, or bad smells, or any of the torments which beset the rich in the 
houses of the poor; and one end is generally filled with bags of wool, or 
bales of cloth or carpet. They seem to possess all the necessaries of life 
in abundance ;—a mild climate, fertile soil, a beautiful country, cattle, 
corn, wine, wood, and water, in profusion. 

‘ The Bulgarians speak a language which has not the smallest affinity 
with either that of the Turks, Greeks, Jews, or Armenians, with whom 
they mix. It is the language they brought with them from Sarmatia, 
and is a dialect of the Sclavonian, having a nearer resemblance to Russian, 
perhaps, than to any other. When they established themselves in this 
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district, they embraced Christianity; and have ever since continued mem- 
bers of the Greek church, subject to the Greek patriarch of Constantinople, 
who appoints their bishops. These are always Greeks, and they have, 
by a natural preference, established their own language, as that of the 
service of the church, universally on the south side, and generally on the 
north, of the Balkan. Where it is not in Greek, it is in the ancient 
written language ; and as the modern Bulgarians understand neither one 
nor the other, the offices of religion are performed for them in an unknown 
tongue. Even in the few schools established in towns, the books intro- 
duced are exclusively Greek, though that language has made no progress 
among the people. The consequence of this is, that they are entirely 
illiterate ; the language they use is merely oral, never having been reduced 
to grammatical rules. A few elementary books have been lately printed 
in it, but I did not meet with them; those I saw were, Greek for the 
schools, and Sclavonian for the churches. There is generally a priest 
attached to every two or three villages, who attends and performs the 
duties of religion in each occasionally ; but unless in a very few places, 
they have neither churches, nor schools, nor books ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the baccdl, or shopkeeper, who is generally a Greek, it is probable 
there was not a person, in any of the villages through which I passed, 
who could read or write ; yet, like the people of the golden age, “ Sponte 
sua, siné lege, fidem rectumque colebant.” Crime is unknown among 
them; and the traveller who passes through their country is not only 
secure from the effects of vice, but experiences the kindness resulting 
from the most amiable virtues.’ 

We may add, on the authority of Mr. Humphreys, that the 
Bulgarians are brave soldiers; Hadgi Christo, raised by his 
merit from the humblest station to a command in the Morea, 
was one of the bravest and most enterprising men who have 
fallen in the cause of Grecian liberty. It is melancholy to reflect, 
that this primitive people are now exposed to all the misery and 
desolation which the presence of two hostile armies must neces- 
sarily inflict on their country. 

It was natural that our author in describing a country about 
to become the scene of war between two great empires, should 
introduce some speculations applicable to the contest; the fol- 
lowing description conveys the general impression left on his 
mind by his journey as far as Rutschik on the south bank of 
the Danube. 

‘1 had now travelled more than three hundred miles through the 
Turkish dominions in Europe, from their capital to the last town they 
possessed at the extremity of their empire. When I contemplated the 
extent of their territory, the fertility of the soil, the abundance of the 
resources, the cattle and corn it produced, and the interminable capability 
it possessed of producing more ; the large cities of Adrianople, Shumla, 
Rutshik, and the multitude of villages scattered over the country ; when 
I considered the despotic government that had absolute power over all 
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these resources, to direct them in whatever manner, and to whatever 
extent it pleased; and that this was but a small portion of the vast em- 
pire which extended over three parts of the globe ;—it seemed as if the 
Turkish power was as a sleeping lion, which had only to rouse itself and 
crush its opponents. But when, on the other hand, I saw the actual 
state of this fine country ;—its resources neglected, its fields lying waste, 
its towns in ruins, its population decaying, and not only the traces of 
human labour, but of human existence, every day becoming obliterated ; 
in fine, when I saw all the people about them advancing in the arts of 
civilized life, while they alone were stationary, and the European Turk 
of this day differing little from his Asiatic ancestor, except only in havin 
lost the fierce energy which then pushed him on mae i 1 omiiund 
this, I was led to conclude that the lion did not sleep, but was dying, and 
after a few violent convulsions would never rise again.’ 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable view here taken of the 
Turkish power, Dr. Walsh considers the difficulties which the 
invaders must encounter to be extremely formidable. 

‘ The Russians withdrew from the provinces of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia, which they had oceupied for seven years, and have never since 
entered them; they are uow, however, in appearance, about to renew 
their desperate conflicts, and dye the Danube with blood ; and the general 
opinion is, that they will meet with no effectual opposition to their fur- 
ther progress; but certainly the events of the last campaign should in- 
duce us to adopt a different opinion. They availed themselves of a 
moment of their enemy’s weakness, and advanced, with little opposition, to 
that river. Here they stopped; and after a very sanguinary and perse- 
vering conflict of six years, we find them, at the end of that period, still 
on its shores. Whenever they attempted to proceed beyond it they 
were driven back with carnage; and a single town, scarcely fortified, as 
contemptible in the eyes, as it would be weak in the hands of European 
troops, effectually arrested their career. It must be confessed, however. 
that the military character of the Russians has been greatly improved 
since that period, while that of the Turks has retrograded. 

‘ Should they force this artificial barrier, they have to encounter a 
natural one, infinitely more formidable: and that is the Balkan moun- 
tains. Over this great rampart there are five practicable passes: one 
from Sophia to Tartar Bazargie; two from Ternova, by Keisanlik and 
Selymnia ; and two from Shumla, by Carnabat and Haydhos. There is 
another that runs close along the sea-coast; but it is very difficult, and 
seldom used. The three first lead to Adrianople; the two last directly 
to Constantinople. Of these the roads by Ternova are the most difficult, 
as they pass over the highest and most inaccessible hills of the chain ; 
that by Haidhds is the most frequented, the chasm in the face of the 
mountain affording a greater facility of ascent than elsewhere. Any of 
the passes, however, do not appear to be impracticable for Turkish 
spahis. These are a kind of feudal cavalry, possessing hereditary lands, 
on the tenure of appearing in the field when called on. If they have no 
male children, the lands devulve to the commander, who assigns them to 
others on the same terms, and so the corps is kept up. It consists of 
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sixteen legions, who are, perhaps, the best mountain horsemen in the 
world ; though nothing can seem more unfavourable to their firm seat 
and rapid evolutions, than their whole equipment. Their saddles are 
heavy masses of wood, like pack-saddles, peaked before and behind, and 
are the most awkward and uneasy in the way they use them; their 
stirrups are very short, and their stirrup-irons very cumbrous, resembling 
the blade of a fire-shovel: the angle of which they use to goad on the 
horse, as they have no spurs. This heavy apparatus is not secured on 
the horse by regular girths, but tied with thongs of leather, which are 
continually breaking, and out of order. On this awkward and insecure 
seat the Turk sits, with his knees approaching to his chin; yet I never 
saw more bold and dexterous horsemen, in the most difficult and dan- 
gerous places. When formed into cavalry they observe little order, yet 
they act together with surprising regularity and effect; but it is in 
broken ground and mountain passes they are most serviceable, where the 
surface seems impracticable for European horsemen. They drive at full 
speed through ravines and mountain torrents, and up and down steep 
declivities ; and suddenly appear on the flanks, or in the rear of their 
enemies, after passing rapidly through places where it was supposed im- 
possible that horsemen could move. Some of their troops are called, 
for their headlong and wreckless impetuosity, delhis, or madmen; and 
the desperate enterprises they undertake, justify the name. Such 
cavalry in the passes of the Balkan, must oppose a formidable resistance 
to the most effective and best disciplined troops ; and no doubt the Rus- 
sians, if they ever attempt this barrier, will find it so. 

‘ Another obstacle will be afforded by the season of the year. The 
only time for operation is the spring: the country then is exceedingly 
beautiful and healthful, the rivers are full of sweet water, the grass and 
fodder abundant, and the air elastic and salubrious ; but as the summer 
advances, the rivers dry up, vegetables disappear, and nothing is pre- 
sented but an arid, burning soil, intolerable from the glare of the sun by 
day, and dangerous from the cold and the damp of the heavy dews by 
night; and the morbid effects of these every army has experienced, 
campaigning in those countries at that season, both in ancient and mo- 
dern times. To pass this chain in winter with an army, seems a’ still 
more hopeless attempt: the morasses saturated with rain, incapable of 
supporting the heavy burthen of waggons or artillery; the ravines filled 
with snow or mountain torrents, and passed over by tottering bridges of 
wood, so rotten as to break with the smallest pressure ; the numerous 
defiles, which a few can defend against a multitude, presenting so many 
natural fortresses, behind which the Turks fight with such energy and 
effect ; the scattered villages, which can afford neither shelter nor sup- 
plies ; all these present obstacles, of which the Russians themselves seem 
very conscious. In their last campaign they were in possession of the 
whole country, from the Balkan to the Danube, with the exception of 
Varna, Nyssa, and Shumla, in which the Turks were shut up; and they 
had nearly 100,000 men in the plain below, completely equipped, and 
were at the very base of the mountain, and the entrance to the passes ; 
yet they never attempted to ascend, with the exception of a few strag- 
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gling Cossacks, who made a dash across the ridge, and returned as 
speedily back again. 

‘The Turks seem to have no apprehension of an approach to the 
capital on this side: relying on the natural strength of this chain of 
mountains, they have not fortified any of the passes, nor do I recollect a 
single fortress from Shumla to Constantinople. Their great apprehen- 
sion is, that the invasion will be made by sea; and in this persuasion, 
not only the Dardanelles but the Bosphorus resembles one continued 
fortress, from the Sea of Marmora to the Black Sea. In the year 1821, 
when a rupture was apprehended with Russia, all the castles were com- 
pletely repaired, and additional batteries were erected on every point of 
land which bore advantageously on the channel, so as to present a most 
formidable obstruction to any approach by water. These batteries, how- 
ever, were altogether untenable, if attacked on the land side: the high 
ground, above the shores of the Bosphorus, every where commanding 
them ; and if a landing were effected any where in the rear, which it was 
at that time said was the plan of the Russians, they must be immediately 
abandoned. But it seems as if the Turkish power in Europe was fast 
hastening to ruin, which the few convulsive efforts they occasional'y 
make cannot avert or long delay.’ 

The events of the campaign of 1828 fully justified these an- 
ticipations of Turkish resistance; for though Brahilow and 
Varna fell, the’resolute and successful defences of Silistria and 
Shumla arrested, for a season at least, the progress of the inva- 
ders. Unhappily there is still scope for conjectures as to the 
final issue. ‘The Turks have doubtless profited by the expe- 
rience of last year, and resume their defence, if with straitened 
resources, still with unsubdued spirit ; they. have already com- 
menced offensive operations on the Asiatic frontiers of Russia, 
and have succeeded in creating a diversion in that quarter, 
where the vicinity of Persia wander Russia doubly solicitous to 
maintain her ground. The Russians do not appear to meditate 
a decisive effort by sea against Constantinople, or the fortifica- 
tions of the thecheret: but their blockade has created a tem- 
porary scarcity of corn, and their occasional descents on the coast 
some alarm. ‘The season for operations by land ordinarily com- 
mences in April, and they have allowed that month to elapse with- 
out crossing the Danube at any point to the west of Silistria; 
they will have to subdue or to observe the various fortified 

laces between that river and the Balkans, which, notwithstand- 
ing their increased preparations, is likely to be a difficult and 
tedious task, not only ion the skill and valour of the Turks, 
but from their peculiar patience and obstinacy under the privations 
of a siege: all operations too will be conducted in an exhausted 
country, and on imminent peril of the plague. With respect 
to the Balkans, we conceive the Russians have more to apprehend 
from the struggle in the open field, than from the difficulties 
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of forcing a passage. It appcars that they may make a selection 
for the attempt from five passes, and the height of the chain di- 
minishing as it approaches the Black Sea, the mountains in that 
neighbourhood are often free from snow, even in November, and 
are less steep on the side of Bulgaria than on that of Romelia. 
On the 28th of January, 1818, one of the roads by Ternova, 
mentioned by Dr. Walch as the most difficult, only occupied 
Dr. Macmichael five hours from Gablova to Shipka, situated on 
its foot on the south side. The spahis and delhis will be op- 
posed by the Cossacks, who now render tliose services to Russia 
which they formerly rendered to the Turks. If, however, the 
Russians should in any great numbers pass the Balkans, the 
plains of Romelia will probably be the scene of a battle, in 
which the result of the war will be decided. There the Sultan 
will be found surrounded by his subjects—animated by every 
motive that can inspire 2 desperate conflict, they will fight for 
their homes, their country, their religion; they will be mar- 
shalled under the eye of their Caliph, and the sacred standard of 
their prophet; the native of the soil will struggle against his 
invader, the Moslem against the Giaour. 

On his ascent of the Carpathian mountains, Dr. Walsh visited 
the field of Drageoskan; he gives an eloquent description of the 
battle which sealed the fate of the premature enterprise of Alex- 
ander Ipselantes. This ill-starred chief escaped to fall into the 
hands of the Austrians, by whom he was imprisoned successively 
in the fortresses of Mullenbach, Mongatz, and Theresienstadt, 
and after a lapse of seven years was liberated only to die. No 
explanation has yet been given of this apparently monstrous pro- 
ceeding, we have a right therefore to draw the worst conclusion 
against a government, which denied its victim a trial, and with- 
holds all proof in justification of its own conduct. 

In the spirit of the following remarks we cordially concur. 

‘ Whatever may be reserved for them the Turks, there is one subject 
of pure congratulation, which no change of events can now alter; and 
that is, the safety and independence of the Greeks. 

‘ You have been in the habit of despising this people, and believe them 
so sunk and degraded from their former name, as hardly to be recognized 
as the same nation; but certainly my experience of them for several 
years would induce me to adopt a diferent opinion ; their strong moral 
features, like those of their language, though debased by some recent 
barbarisms, remain essentially the same—the character of both being but 
little altered. As far as they have had opportunities, they have evinced 
the same industry, activity, genius, love of literature, enterprise, talent, 
and intrepidity ; shaded, at the same time, with the levity, fickleness, 
personal jealousies, cruelty, and want of faith, which occasionally distin- 
guished their ancestors; and assuredly they are not inferior to them in 
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an ardent and unextinguishable love of liberty, and their country, for 
which they have perilled as much, and fought as bravely, in the days of 
the Turks, as their ancestors in the days of the Persians. To their 
domestic virtues I should be very unjust if I did not pay them the tribute 
they deserve. I have no where met more kind and cordial people to 
strangers; or who perform the relative duties in their own families with 
stronger affections, in which I am disposed to think they exceed their 
progenitors. If, im addition to this, we consider the obligations which we 
owe their nation, our sympathy will not be confined to mere respect for 
their unchanged character. We readily acknowledge them as our masters 
in literature, and the arts and sciences, and the source from-whence we 
derive whatever is estimable in those attainments ; and so admit that they 
are endeared to us by all the recollections connected with such interesting 
subjects: but we do not seem to remember that they are our instructors 
in religion also; that their language was the medium through which the 
gospel was first conveyed, and their cities were among the first where it 
was preached and adopted. And when Providence, for its own wise pur- 
poses, permitted to Mahomecanism a temporary triumph in Europe, no 
inducement or intimidation could prevail on the modern Greeks to aban- 
don the cause of Christianity ; but, for four centuries, they cherished and 
kept alive the sacred flame, in the centre of the Turkish empire. To hold 
forth the hand of help to such a people; to put an end to the carnage 
that was consuthing them, and rescue the unsubdued and unyielding 
remnant from utter destruction ; and, finally, to place them in such a 
state of security, as no future domination established in those countries 
can have any pretext to interfere with ;—was surely an effort most worthy 
of England, and one of those bright events which will dignify the page 
of her future history.’ 


Most of the blemishes of the Greeks ought in candour to 
be imputed to their situation, “Hyeov rig dpernc droalpe: dovAcoy 
jvap; but their merits certainly deserve sympathy and pro- 
tection. The long and deadly struggle they have maintained, 
the public and private sacrifices they have made, prove beyond 
all dispute that they are animated by a deep and genuine love 
of freedom. Of their ultimate success we certainly despaired, 
so long as they were aided by the generous efforts of individuals 
only. In vain would Byron have kindled enthusiasm in their 
favour, in vain would he and others have lavished their fortunes 
and lives in the cause, had not the attention of the great European 
Powers been attracted to the struggle: their interposition at the 
critical period when the disciplined troops of Egypt were about 
to sweep the Morea, afforded the first reasonable prospect of 
success. There is now every probability that some portion of 
Greece will be rescued to become the abode of freedom, and an 
asylum from Turkish oppression ; the more ample the boundary 
of the new State, the greater will be our satisfaction; should it 
not include Attica, the triumph will indeed be imperfect. Still 
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in adjusting the terms of the arrangement due regard ought to 
be paid to the situation of the Sultan. Although a long lapse of 
time cannot sanction tyranny and oppression, it may be allowed 
to affect the terms of their removal. Whatever abstract justice 
may require, it must be extremely galling to the high-minded 
Sovereign of a haughty people, to relinquish a portion of those 
dominions which his ancestors have held through many centuries: 
especially when he must at the same time, according to his own 
view of the case, sanction and reward the revolt of his subjects, in- 
stigated by Russia. We cannot therefore wonder that the Sultan 
has deprecated in strong terms the interposition of foreign powers 
as unwarrantable. How would England treat any attempt to 
dictate to her in favour of the native powers of Hindostan ? How 
would Austria listen to a proposal for the independence of Italy ? 
or Russia for the regeneration of Poland? Yet the argument in 
favour of Greece would also apply in principle, if not in degree, 
to those cases. 

The election of Capo d'Istria, by birth a Greek, but closely 
connected by diplomatic services with the court of Russia, must 
naturally be viewed with suspicion by the Porte; and if that 
suspicion should be well founded, must prove a misfortune to 
Greece. It would have been better to have selected some 
foreigner, who, like Bernadotte when placed on the throne of 
Sadho, would identify himself cordially and exclusively with 
the country over which he was called to preside. 

We hope that the constitutional charter of Greece will embrace 
as much freedom as she is at present capable of enjoying: great 
moral and intellectual cultivation is required before free institu- 
tions can flourish in full luxuriance. It will be essential to repress 
the ambition of the military chiefs, and the intrigues of the priests; 
the latter by introducing toleration of other sects, and confiding 
the administration of justice, hitherto left in their hands by the 
Turks, to a distinct order of men. 

We were surprised that Dr. Walsh should state as a proof of 
the hatred prevailing between the Greeks and the Jews, that the 
latter volunteered their services to cast the body of the Patriarch 
into the sea. Mr. Waddington has, with more probability, stated 
that this odious office was performed on compulsion. We are 
however sure that no one is more desirous than Dr. Walsh to 
allay religious animosities, the great bane of national and private 
happiness wherever yd prevail; for his sentiments on this head 
we may refer to the following account of Frankfort. 


‘ From Munich I went, by Augsburgh, to Frankfort, and was highly 
pleased with the spirit and appearance of this fine town. The population 
consists of fifty thousand, of whom twenty thousand were Jews and Ca- 
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tholics, and the remainder of the Reformed Church. The great cathedral, 
however, like that of Hermanstadt, is left with its first occupiers ; and on 
Sunday I saw it nearly empty, while the churches of the reformers were 
crowded. But the circumstance which highly gratified me, was the har- 
mony and good will that seemed to reign among all classes of the com- 
munity. The dissensions between Catholics and Protestants, had long 
since ceased, as all civil distinction was abolished; but the Reformers 
themselves were divided by shades of difference: by general consent, a 
union had been formed just before ; and I saw the congregations of dif- 
ferent churches indiscriminately mixed, and the pastors alternately 
preaching in them. This good will seemed cmeniel even to the Jews. 
Their quarter had been separated by a wall, within which they were 
obliged to retire at night; this wall of separation now no longer exists, 
and the whole town is amalgamated into one community. Would to God 
the example of Frankfort became general, and all the world were con- 
vinced “ how good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity !”? 








Art. X.—Considerations on the Game Laws. By Edward, Lord 
Suffield. London. 1825. 


WE have heard lately much discussion of the propriety of 

amending, our rural system by the ‘ abolition of the game 
laws,’ ‘ making game private os. &e.; but we have never 
been enabled by our own research, or by inquiring of those who 
used these phrases, to attach to them any definite meaning. We 
therefore come forward, like many of our cotemporaries, to teach 
what we do not know, and try whether knowledge may not be 
elicited from the collision of ignorance. In other words, our 
object is to invite those who have hitherto only looked at these 
phantoms with uncertain dread or desire, to examine them a little 
more closely, and to consider whether such legislative changes as 
are in harmony with the general tone of the English law of pro- 
perty, would very materially alter the legal remedies for the 
protection of game, or the class which would practically enjoy 
it. We do not even offer to inform our readers for this purpose 
by any antiquarian research, or to guide them through any 
hina deductions of legal reasoning, but solely to call their 
attention to a few of those simple principles with which such of 
them as are conversant with landed property, must, in experience, 
though perhaps not in systematic reasoning, be acquainted. If, 
however, we should occasionally think it necessary to contradict 
errors more gross than any into which they can be ee to 
fall, we must beg them to consider this as addressed to those 
whose habits of life have removed them from familiarity with 
these subjects, yet whose interest in what is supposed strongly 
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to affect the welfare of society, entitles even their groundless 
scruples to respectful consideration. 

Having these objects in view, we can scarcely be supposed to 
appear as the advocates of any particular measure; though we 
shall not scruple to express our opinion on any point which may 
arise incidentally ; and we do not disguise our general concurrence 
with the excellent pamphlet which we have placed at the head 
of this article; excellent we say, not merely in style and com- 
position, but in the clear and dispassionate treatment of matters 
on which the writer might have been expected to be prejudiced 
by long habit and peculiar privileges. We do not however feel, 
nor we apprehend does he fear, that the interest of the game- 
owner is at all inconsistent with that of his inferiors, or of society 
in general. That such is not the opinion of the country gentle- 
men of Norfolk, who have unanimously at their quarter-sessions 
petitioned for a change, may, we think, be fairly asserted. But 
if any other sportsman should think that an alteration would 
be practically injurious, we are bound to confess that our habits 
of life have not been such as to entitle our opinion upon what 
relates to the breeding and feeding of pheasants, and to the sys- 
tem of military tactics employed in their defence, to any weight : 
and we may safely leave this branch of the subject in the hands 
of a man of Lord Suffield’s experience as a game preserver. 
Nor will we examine into the evidence of poulterers as to the 
extent to which, and the pernicious methods by which, the sale 
of game is carried on; nor enforce the argument from the in- 
creased destruction which must supply the waste necessarily 
arising from concealment. 

As his lordship’s object and our own must be the same, to 
diffuse correct habits of thinking on the subject, we shall freely 
avail ourselves of what he has written; presuming that he is no 
more anxious to secure his work from plagiarism, than we are to 
claim the merit of originality. Had our own literary existence 
been of longer date, we ought perhaps rather to have offered our 
apologies for the tardiness of our co-operation, than our con- 
gratulations on the partial success he has already met with. He 
is not indeed alone, for others must be called his fellow-labourers 
(though some of their differences are not unimportant) in the 
great improvement in public opinion, particularly among mem- 
bers of the legislature, which has taken place since the first 
publication of his work. Perhaps even before these sheets are 
in general circulation legislative improvements may actually be 
in force. Yet we shall not esteem our labour thrown away ; for 
an enactment generally founded on right principles may not in 
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every respect come up to them; and these principles which have 

revailed in the legislature may yet be advantageously explained, 
justified, and enforced upon those who are more remote from the 
fountain-head of discussion. Nor can there be any fitter time for 
illustrating the grounds of the law, than when new provisions are 
for the first time to be put in practice. 

The two points in the modern English game laws which are 
most commonly attacked, and which certainly are anomalies in 
legislation, are the prohibition of selling game, and the disquali- 
fication of persons, who have not a certain estate or a certain 
rank, from killing or possessing it. Into one or the other of these, 
(comprehending of course under each all that penal apparatus 
which has been created for enforcing it,) almost every thing ex- 
ceptionable in the system as it exists in practice may be resolved. 
We mean almost every thing exceptionable in principle; for as 
to amount of punishment the diversities of opinion are of course 
endless; and this is a matter of regulation in detail, which, 
though of the highest importance, does not fall within our pre- 
sent plan. Whatever objections, for instance, any person may 
feel in regard to the severity of the present laws against persons 
going armed at night for the destruction of game, he will scarcely 
deny that in every well regulated community there ought to be 
provisions against nightly trespassers ; and that their suppression 
is the more necessary if they have furnished themselves with 
such offensive weapons as evince a determination to resist any 
interruption of their unlawful purposes, by intimidation at least, 
and probably by violence ; which latter, even if not at first in- 
tended, is very likely to ensue. Such a law stands on its own 
grounds, independent of any system, whether just or not, in 
regard to the ownership of game in its wild state, and of any 
regulations, whether wise or not, in regard to its possession and 
transfer when taken; and the principle of such a law must be 
approved, even supposing that its forms of procedure and severity 
of punishment were in the highest degree unreasonable and 
pernicious. ! 

We repeat, then, that our object is to draw the attention of 
our readers, and particularly of the game-owners, to the true 
nature of the present legal rights and remedies in respect of game, 
and to the effects of a temperate alteration. In the course of 
the examination we have come to a strong conviction that the 
provisicns regarding qualification and sale of game tend to impede 
rather than promote their own purpose. 

It will-scarcely be disputed that the general object of the pre- 
sent system of laws is to give the game of the country to the 
landowners: now this, which is indirectly pursued by the pre- 
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sent law, will be the direct result of the repeal of the disqualifying 
acts. It may possibly be objected that the law as it stands 
gives the game exclusively to the great landholder, but that the 
proposed alteration will entitle the smaller proprietor to a pro- 
portional, or more than a proportional share. We do not how- 
ever think that this will happen to the detriment of the great 
landholder. ‘That his pheasants should consume the grain, and 
his hares should waste ten times as much as they can consume 
of every kind of produce belonging to his less opulent neighbour, 
and that this ravage should be committed without recompense 
and without remedy, is what a high-minded man can hardly be 
supposed to desire: nor is such the consequence of the — 
law. The yeoman of ninety pounds a year is indeed prohibited 
from abating this nuisance with his own hands, but may do so 
by the agency of any qualified person; and probably will do so 
the more effectually, as he feels the burden without being entitled 
to the benefit. No prudent man will now preserve game in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a small independent proprietor, un- 
less he has other grounds for trusting him than the force of the 
existing law: No man, under the present or any other law, can 
— game without extent of land which will confer, and 
unds which would at any time purchase a qualification. 

We contend then that the abolition of the law of disqualifica- 
tion would leave the possession of the game substantially in the 
same hands in which it now is. We do not mean to examine 
the soundness of the doctrine, that in legal theory no man with- 
out the franchise of free warren has any property in game whilst 
at large ; or whether this, if it ever was received hen, is a remnant 
of the Norman usurpation, which has long ago ceased to be so; 
we maintain, that for several centuries, whatever restrictions may 
have been laid on the right of taking it, the game, like the other 
produce, has practically belonged neither to the king, nor to the 
lord of the manor as such, but to the owner of the soil. 

Accordingly, where a man brought an action* against one who 
stocked the contiguous land with rabbits, which came over and 
consumed his crops, it was decided that the action would not lie ; 
for that rabbits wha of wild nature, he on whose land they 
came might immediately have killed them for his own use. Now, 
though rabbits are not in all respects game, yet, as they are 
beasts of warren, they equally maintain our present argument, 
that the owner of the soil is the owner of such game as is actually 
upon his land. This, of course, can only be taken as the general 
rule; for there is scarcely any conceivable profit to which a man 





* Boulston’s case, 5 Rep. 105. 
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may not, either by express grant or reservation within time of 
memory, or by immemorial custom or prescription, be entitled in 
the soil of another. Among the rights to be exercised over an- 
other’s land may be sometimes the right to kill game; but how 
much less frequently does it occur than the analogous rights of 
common or of way. It is indeed often said that there is no pro- 
perty in game ; but the meaning is merely, that the —_ to it is 
accessary to the property in the land on which it is found, and 
not the permanent ownership that a man has in his domestic 
cattle, which are not less his when they have strayed into the 
lands of another, than while they remain in his own. 

But (allowing for particular exceptions) the owner of the soil 
can always, without a trespass, that is, without invading the pro- 
perty of another, take whatever game is found on his own land ; 
and no other man, against his will, can without a trespass do so. 
Whether this trespass shall in consideration of law be effected by 
the act of taking the game, in which case it must be supposed to 
be more strictly his own whilst at large, or whether it consists 
only in the ren’ Pree and entering his close (as the legal phrase is) 
in the pursuit, is of no practical importance, for the jury may 
certainly consider the hunting for and taking game as circum- 
stances of aggravation. Lord Suffield indeed cites authorities to 
show that it is in itself a substantial trespass to take wild animals 
in which another has by reason of the soil a property ; but there 
are authorities the other way; and though the decision may be 
material for some purposes of legal theory, the effect to the land- 
owner will only be the variation of a few words in the technical 
statement of his grievance. 

For although it may sometimes happen that a person has taken 
game on another’s land, whither, as faras appeared, he had come 
merely for the lawful exercise of a right, yet he who has a right 
to come for one purpose, is not the less in law a trespasser when- 
ever he is there for another. Entering in any case on another’s 
land is prima facie a trespass; the complainant need not allege 
any thing more; and it will be for the other party to show spe- 
cifically what right he claims there, and that the acts done by 
him were no more than the fair exercise of that right. Thus, if 
aman has the right of pasturage for his cattle on waste lands 
belonging to another, he may come there at his own discretion 
to attend to his cattle on the spot, or to make observations with 
a view to sending them ; and his coming there will, if unexplained, 
be liberally referred to these purposes; but the moment he is 
proved to hunt for game, it appears that he came for a further 
object, and every step that he takes for that purpose is a trespass, 
which his right of pasturage will in no degree excuse. 
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But let us consider who is entitled to the game, if we are mis- 
taken in thus asserting the landholder’s ownership. The onl 
rights that can be opposed to it, are, those of the king and of the 
lord of the manor. 

That the right to game is only in the king, and in those to 
whom he may have granted it, is maintained by high legal au- 
thorities; but until his majesty shall send out justices in eyre to 
inquire by what warrant this right is usurped by every qualified 
landholder in the kingdom, we may safely defer our investigation 
of the subject. 

But though a legal antiquary might perhaps be found to 
maintain the right of the crown, no lawyer could for an instant 
suppose the lord of the manor entitled to enter and take the 
game on another man’s land. We should apologise for troubling 
our readers with a contradiction of such an error, if we did not 
believe it to be widely diffused. 'There appear to be only three 
causes that can have occasioned it. First, the existence of the 
obsolete right of the crown, which may in many instances have 
been granted to the lord of manor; secondly, the fact that the 
lord alone possesses the right of killing game on the wastes and 
commons ob the manor ; and thirdly, the privileges and authori- 
ties, with respect to game, conferred on lords of manors by some 
modern statutes. The right, if attempted to be grounded on the 
first of these causes, may be safely left to slumber in black letter 
with its principle. In regard to the second, many of those who 
are not conversant with landed property, may perhaps consider 
uninclosed wastes as unappropriated, or at least as belonging to 
the inhabitants at large of the district. ‘That idea will no doubt 
be confirmed by seeing that most of the neighbours take the 
herbage or perhaps the turf, which probably constitute nearly 
the whole of the available produce: and a man who has enter- 
tained such a view of the subject, will probably, on seeing the 
lord exercise an undisputed right to the game on the waste, con- 
clude that in his capacity of lord he is entitled to the game 
within all the lands in his manor. Such a supposition will pass, 
in the course by which prejudices are communicated, to those 
who if they heard the reasons for it would know them to be 
utterly groundless. For the lord’s right here is simply as owner 
of the soil, which he has been prevented indeed from inclosing 
and improving by the limited rights of pasture, turf cutting, &c. 
enjoyed by the commoners. Like every man, he is the sole pro- 

rietor of whatever profit of his lands is not expressly taken from 
fim either by his own or his ancestor’s grant, or (what is the pre- 
sumption of a grant) by immemorial usage. We were surprised 
and sorry therefore to see (p. 92) that in some late bills presented 
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to parliament on the subject of game, the lord’s right over the 
waste was to have been formally enacted, an enactment which 
would have countenanced the error that it is a peculiar, and con- 
sequently an invidious privilege, instead of a mere incident to the 
ownership of the soil. Lastly, the error may have arisen from a 
series of statutes, beginning in Charles the Second’s time, em- 
powering the lord to employ a servant to kill game for him, and 
seize unlawful engines within the manor. But these privileges 
are naturally given to a person who may be supposed to possess 
in general a more sundidanibe extent of property than others, 
and which he would be unable to enjoy so completely as they 
can their more limited compass, if he were restricted by the 
qualification laws from taking game except by his own hands, or 
those of some qualified friend. And accordingly, by a qualifica- 
tion act of 1 Jac. 1. c. 27. any person having property to a certain 
value might employ his servants to kill his pheasants and 
partridges. 

But without misemploying more time in attempting to account 
for an idle prejudice, we will close this part of the subject by 
laying down, that the lord, though he be allowed to take his 
game, not only as other qualified men do, in person, but by 

eputy also, has no right beyond the universal right to take the 
game which is on his own grounds; which in his case usually 
include all wastes and commons within the manor. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that by the landholder, whom 
we assert to be the owner of the game under the existing law, 
we mean the actual occupier, whether proprietor or merely tenant. 
For the tenant is entitled to every branch of the ates and 
profits, except such as are expressly reserved by or excepted 
from the lease, and such as, like timber, are of too permanent a 
nature to belong to a person who has only a transitory interest. 
It is of course in all cases in the power of the landlord to reserve 
to himself the game, with the liberty of entering on the land for 
the purpose of killing it: but if he has not made that reserva- 
tion, it is clear that he will be a trespasser if he enters for that 
purpose against the will of the tenant, and that the tenant will 
not be a trespasser in killing it himself against the will of all the 
world. And here let us_be allowed to express our surprise that 
any difference of opinion should have existed as to what (in the 
event of a change) should be done under existing leases. For it 
seems to us self-evident that where the landlord has reserved in 
the lease a right to enter in pursuit of game, he should still enjoy 
it; that this right to take the game should be exclusive if the 
tenant was unqualified, or had covenanted not to sport; but if 
there be no such reservation, the landlord should continue to be 
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dependent, as he now is, on the good understanding which he 
keeps up with his tenant. 

Having thus taken a general view of the existing rights in 
respect to game, it remains to say something of the legal remedies 
for enforcing and protecting them. These may be of three 
kinds: namely, either civil or criminal proceedings, as the conse- 
quence of acts done, or prohibitory process to prevent them. 
They must of course, be founded either on the common law, or 
on express statute; but it is to be observed, that whatever 
existed at common law, will not be affected by the repeal of the 
laws disqualifying persons from killing game, and forbidding its 
sale; as these laws are themselves recent enactments, and the 
common law remedies must have previously existed. Of the 
statutory remedies also, many, and those in our opinion the most 
important, are altogether unconnected with these laws. It will 
be sufficient here to instance the severe enactments formerly men- 
tioned against persons armed, entering lands by night, for the 
destruction of game. Others, it must be admitted, have been 
framed with a view to these prohibitory laws; some indeed, 
merely adapted by the wording, without any natural or necessary 
connexion with them, and consequently requiring nothing but a 
little verbal alteration, to place them on the same footing with the 
common law, and the above-mentioned statutory remedies: but 
some rendered necessary by, and others deriving whatever force 
they may possess from, these two anomalies. Thus, where game- 
keepers are empowered to seize within the manor engines or dogs 
kept by unqualified persons, the power must fall to the ground, 
by simply abolishing the distinctions between qualified and un- 
qualified: but this power will be just as effectual, if those be 
made subject to it who shall not have paid such tax as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will doubtless not be slow to impose 
upon the liberty of keeping or using them. In such a case, the 
payment will confine the keeping of these things for the purpose 
of amusement, to persons of some substance; and as any others 
who may do so, must unquestionably do it as matter of trade, 
will of course mark them as objects of the vigilance of those in- 
terested ; whilst the publication of the names and residences of 
those who have paid will prevent the possibility of risk, in respect 
of the legality of any particular seizure. Let usnot, however, be 
misunderstood : we are not proposing this, or any other specific 
regulation ; we only mention it as the first instance that occurs to 
us how easily some of those provisions which in terms are calcu- 
lated for the qualification system, may be applied without it, if it 
should be thought necessary to retain them. It would be idle to 
seek instances to illustrate what is meant by acts, of which the 
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eficney depends on a “pea state of the law, (though we 
oubt whether they will easilybe found, where, if they be of use, 
they may not be adapted as in the last instance,) or by acts only 
rendered necessary by such particular state ; for it must be evi- 
dent, that unless the law, (as in regard to the sale of game,) pro- 
hibited a thing innocent in itself, it could never want oauiien 
for its prevention. 

What then are the existing remedies ?—The first and great 
remedy for the protection of game, in common with all other 
property, is the civil action of trespass. It might be supposed, 
that what is sufficient for the protection of the most important 
agricultural produce whilst on the ground, would be sufficient 
for any other purpose; but that is not all, for though in cases 
of trespass upon lands the plaintiff cannot without a certifi- 
cate, which the judge may grant or refuse, recover more 
costs than damages, unless the damages amount to a certain 
sum, or the freehold come in question, in the case of tres- 
passes in pursuit of game, committed or continued after notice, 
the smallest damages will, by the —_ practice of the courts, 
carry full costs. This rule has indeed been enforced so strictly, 
that a general hotice not to trespass, given four years before, 
was considered sufficient, even in a case where the trespasser ap- 
peared to have gone on the plaintiffs land by mistake, being de- 
sirous of avoiding it. By an act, 11 H. VII. c. 17, any person 
of whatever condition taking pheasants or partridges on another’s 
freehold, (unless in exercise of the right of warren,) without special 
leave of the owner, incurs a penalty of 10/., half to the owner, and 
half to him that will sue; so that though the landholder himself 
should not choose to go to the expense of prosecution, there is 
still a remedy, which any other person has the power of enforcing. 

These modes of proceeding then are absolutely independent of 
any law of qualification; and so is that by the 1 Jac. I. c. 27, 
the qualification clause of that act having been repealed by the 
7th Jac. I. c. 11. The object of the 1 Jac. I. is, considering 
that offenders against the game are commonly too poor to make 
it worth while to proceed against them by action in the superior 
courts, to enable two justices to inflict a Toned rate of penalties, 
with the alternative of imprisonment on non-payment. This 
statute, however, seems to prohibit the killing or taking of game 
by any means except hunting, coursing, and hawking; so that 
we are not aware hen any qualified persons are free from its 
penalties, except in the case of shooting at hares,. which was 
legalised so lately as the 48th G. III. c.93. The express words 
of a statute of Anne, provide for authorising game-keepers. The 
22d and 23d C. II. c. 25, the same act by which the present rate 
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of qualification was established, contains some provisions inde. 
pendant of it; and all persons sporting (except hunting,) unless 
they are both qualified and authorised by certificate, are subject 
to the provisions of the act of 1 G. IV. c. 56, against wilful and 
malicious trespassers. 

We have now instanced only a few of the acts in being on the 
subject; but we think we have shown that no class of remedies, 
whether by civil action or by criminal proceeding, either indict- 
ment, or conviction before justices and fine or imprisonment, 
will be lost, by getting rid of the law disqualifying certain 
persons from killing game. Undoubtedly, many statutes and 
clauses of statutes under which it is most usual now to proceed, 
will lose their force, but others inflicting (where the act com- 

lained of is injurious,) similar penalties by a similar process, 
will be left. Indeed, the difficulty of this part of the statute- 
law consists not so much in its voluminousness, as in the co-ex- 
istence of various similar provisions, framed without apparent 
reference to one another, and in which it does not always clearly 
— whether or not they repeal by indirect implication any of 
the previous enactments. 'To this it must be added, that some 
of the dormant prohibitions are so inconsistent with the manners 
of the present day, that if any use were attempted to be made of 
them, there would be the greatest temptation to get rid of them 
by a strained construction, or even by what is extremely dange- 
rous, if extended to matters on which proceedings are actually 
commenced, retrospective legislation. It would therefore add to 
the gratitude to which those who have now repeatedly brought 
the matter before Parliament are entitled, if they would also de- 
clare in regard to some enactments, whether they are or are not 
to be considered in force, and would provide for the alteration of 
such as prohibit what is in the present state of manners fair 
sporting. This seems to be all, short of a consolidation, which 
can be desired ; for we see nothing objectionable either in the re- 
medies or the method of their application. That where both are 
equally connected or equally unconnected with the property af- 
fected, that should be allowed to the rich which is prohibited to 
the poor, we think an unjust and tyrannical law, and eminently 
at variance with the institutions of this country; but that the 
rich should be subject to the payment of costs and damages, 
whilst those who cannot pay are summarily punished in their 
persons, seems to be the only mode by which the law can really 


be equal, as it is the only mode which, without unnecessary se- 
verity, will award to each class the penalty specifically appro- 
priate. : 

Perhaps some may be inclined to object, that we have dwelt 
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unnecessarily on the argument that the statute law for the pre- 
servation of game need not lose its force, whilst we wish to take 
away that qualification to which those statutes appear subsidiary. 
We can answer only by repeating, that qualified men, considered 
as a class, owe their possession of the game not to their qualifica- 
tion, but to their enh. waren possession of the large tracts of land 
on which alone game can be reared. We have not ridiculed the 
qualification law, for giving that privilege to the eldest son of a 
half-pay captain or of a barrister, Seen necessitous and how- 
ever unconnected with land, which it withholds from the second 
son of the greatest landowner in the kingdom; for we know that 
a general law must draw a line somewhere, and that it may be in 
the main a good law, which yet has in it a line inartificially 
drawn. But we now mention these circumstances to show, that 
the object of the law of qualification is not very precisely an- 
swered as it stands; and therefore that it is no objection to a 
change, by which the game will be kept substantially in the 
hands of the same class, that the individuals who will then enjoy 
it, will not be in every instance precisely the same as those 
coming within the letter of the present Jaw. 

We repeat then, that no class of remedies civil or criminal 
will be lost; that even those particular remedies which the 
simple abolition of disqualification, and the legalisation of sale 
would take away, may still, if thought necessary, be made 
available ; as in the instance before given of the preventive 
powers of game-keepers, or in that of a systemof licensing, which 
we believe to have been in most instances attached to the propo- 
sals for making game saleable, and which will embrace the ad- 
vantages (if any) of the present prohibition. It must be evi- 
dent, that all the laws giving extraordinary protection to game- 
keepers resisting offenders; all the laws against taking game, 
at night or at improper seasons of the year; all the laws which 
protect game, in common with other wild animals, such as wild 
fowl, rabbits, fish, and deer, (the enjoyment of which is so nearly 
of the same nature with that of game, that the application to them 
of different principles, seems to us as contrary to right reason as 
to the common law of England,) will be left untouched. What 
then is the alteration proposed, but the removing from a few fa- 
vourite animals a shadow of protection, as little beneficial to 
them as favouritism is in general to its objects—futile and una- 
vailing, except for the purpose of prejudicing the lower orders 
against their superiors, by falsely giving to a simple right of 
property the colour of an odious ro oi age ei of its 
own purpose, by removing any habitual scruples of honesty, and 
studiously excepting from the ordinary notions of ownership, 
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that which is difficult to preserve, precisely because the vulgar 
do not easily see how it is the subject of private right? It is ob. 
jected by those who are unfriendly toour landed aristocracy, that 
the measures which have been lately agitated in Parliament, are 
worse than useless, because they support, instead of overthrowing 
the system. This is the very ground on which we should be 
friendly to them. It is just that every man should enjoy the 
produce of his own lands, unless there be some special reserva- 
tion, which makes them in fact, only his own to a certain extent. 
We do not know, what happily our law does not make it neces- 
sary for us to enquire, that there would have been any injustice, 
if on the original division of property, the animal produce of the 
same land had been assigned to one man, and the vegetable to 
another; though a subsequent wswrpation of this kind, but 
infinitely less in degree, by our Norman tyrants, before the 
forest Charter, was flagrantly iniquitous. Such a division 
would indeed be highly impolitic, as it would preclude the possi- 
bility of husbanding both, so as to raise the aggregate ian to 
the greatest amount; and would be occasionally oppressive, asa 
man might under colour of a trifling benefit to himself, — 
a great one to his neighbour ; and such a system it would conse- 
quently become a wise legislature to put an end to, giving to each 
proprietor an adequate compensation for what he might be called 
upon to part with. We do not say that we have shown, but we 
do call upon the consciousness of our readers to bear us testimony, 
that such a system does not exist in England; and we earnestly 
hope, that the great landowners in general will follow the 
example of those of Norfolk, (the county, we believe, most 
interested in the preservation of the game laws,) in doing what in 
them lies to deprive their enemies (and we will add, the enemies 
in them, whether intentionally or not, of their country,) of the 
handle afforded by the two ¢ Pom anomalies which we have 
been considering,—to persuade the ignorant and unthinking part 
of the community, that the state of our law bears even the re- 
motest resemblance to that above supposed. 

Thus we will dismiss our subject: but in regard to the pam- 
phlet, which though now of some years standing, we gladly take 
as our text-book on the subject, we will add, that though we set 
out with considering ourselves perfectly at liberty to sabe use of 
it as we might think fit, we have not extracted any thing which 
we think will make it the less interesting to those who will so far 
take our advice as to read it. We will give a short specimen of 
it, which we trust will show, that the author preserves a happy 
medium between the extravagance of those who think every thing 
is to be sacrificed to the end of drawing occasionally to their 
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estates those who will, many of them, be of little use durin 
the few weeks when they may think fit to overrun them, Pawan 
some even of this class must be improved by seeing the state of 
things around them,) and the false philosophy of those who al- 
low nothing for mixed motives, and forget that a man who will 
be erase & useful in his neighbourhood, may often in the par- 
ticular instancebe found in that state of vacillation between his re- 
turn home and his visit to a watering place, which may receive an 
impulse from the greater or less facilities afforded to manly re- 
laxation and agreeable hospitality. 


‘ After all, supposing that calamitous and terrific event to occur, the 
very great improbability of which I have shown, viz. that the consump- 
tion of game should be so much increased, that our stock of game in this 
country would become less than at present—can such a libel upon the 
character of our country gentlemen, be believed, as that they would, for 
such a cause, desert their residences? Is it to be supposed, that gentle- 
men who officiate as magistrates in their neighbourhood, sacrificing much 
of their ease and amusement to a sense of public duty; that gentlemen 
who are employed in the improvement of their estates, or in ornamenting 
their abodes, thus promoting their own pleasure and the real interest of 
those around them, could be so easily led to shrink from the discharge 
of duty, or be expelled from the scene of so much enjoyment? It can- 
not be believed of any such as have been here described, and as for the 
mere game-preserver, (as I have before observed in public,) I really think 
the country might go on tolerably well without him. No one, I am 
persuaded, except the mere man of pleasure, the man who consults no 
one’s happiness but his own, and whose happiness consists in selfish 
gratification, would be driven from his country-seat to the town or the 
watering-place, by the diminution of his game; and the public perhaps, 
will agree with me in thinking, that the town or the watering-place would 
be the fittest residence for such a man, since there he might pursue his 
object with least injury to society.’ p. 86. 

‘It may be useful to inform the reader, that these sentiments proceed 
from a proprietor of land (to some considerable extent,) in one of the 
counties most celebrated for game in England ; indeed, in a county where 
game abounds to a greater degree than in almost any other. The estate 
upon which he resides devolved to him by right of inheritance ; it has 
been celebrated for the quantity of game in which it abounds, above most 
others even in Norfolk, and the success with which the game has been 
preserved, so long as it has been known as a district estate belonging to 
a particular family—a term now comprehending a long course of apes 
He himself has been a game-preserver and a sportsman ever since he at- 
tained the age of manhood. As he resides in a corner or an angle of the 
kingdom, the society of friends from a distance could rarely — be 
adventitiously enjoyed, but the abundance of his game affords so great 
and general an attraction, that during the winter months, he has the 
happiness of being usually surrounded by those whose company form one 
of the greatest pleasures of his life. His experience and acquaintance 
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with game-preserving lead him to apprehend no decrease in the quantity 
of game, from more liberal and just laws respecting it, than those which 
he is desirous of altering ; but even if he could contemplate a diminution 
of the game as a necessary consequence of such alteration in the law, he 
would be quite prepared cheerfully to make even so great a sacrifice of 
his own pleasures, to the hope of putting an end to the crimes which 
now attend poaching. He trusts then to obtain credit for the sincerity 
of his belief in the extent and consequences of the evils which he seeks 
to remove ; and at all events, it must be in fairness admitted, that he can 
have no private interest to serve. His evidence upon the subject of game- 
laws and game-preserving, as to facts within the sphere of his observation, 
is likely to be honest, and his opinions if erroneous, have not probably 
been warped by prejudice, or swayed by any selfish considerations.’ p. 103. 

We will not extract, but we beg our readers to consider us as 
adopting the arguments in the first chapter on the crime and 
misery resulting from prohibiting the sale of game. We are far 
from supposing that crime will be totally extinguished, even by 
simplifying a perplexed and irregular part of the law, and getting 
rid of what prevents its reasonableness from being perspicuous 
to common understandings. We confidently believe, however, 
that it will be diminished ; for though the temptation to take the 
valuable property of others can never be removed, its inten- 
sity may a” greatly reduced. 

We are indeed triumphantly assured, that after all has been 
done, the poacher will sell game cheaper than it can be bred. We 
have no doubt of it; it is so with every other article. A man 
may steal turkies cheaper than he can breed them; and is often 
convicted on it on little other evidence than that they were “ too 
cheap to be honestly come by.” Your thief always undersells 
your true man; and yet, prevalent as thievery is, and great as is 
the advantage of the dealer who gets his goods without paying 
for them, we find in practice that he is beaten out of every market 
except that of game, of which the law in its bounty gives him th 
monopoly. ’ 

We have not noticed the wild and impracticable notion of 
those, (if any there be,) who would have game common to all. 
In the case indeed, of what may be thought analogous, the sea 
fishery, it is a rational as well as humane provision, which leaves 
it open to the whole community ; because, there, every man may 
avail himself of such a liberty without injury to another: but the 
attempt to extend such a license to the taking of land ani- 
mals, must be either unjust or nugatory. Unjust and ruinous, 
if it permitted all mankind to overrun the land of their neigh- 
bours, under pretence of searching for the few wild animals by 
which such a system would allow them to be infested : nugatory, 
if these trespasses were to be prevented, as they must be, by ex- 
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cluding all except the owner, from the land, and consequently 
from the game which it contains. The result then of this sup- 
posed liberty would be to confine all rightful access to, and con- 
sequently enjoyment of the game, to the same person as at 
present, though it might detract from his means of protecting it. 
Such in principle we believe to be the doctrine of the civil law, 
adopted into the law of France, with the addition of various re- 
gulations for purposes of police and revenue. The other alterna- 
tive, namely, of allowing all to enter and search for what all 
may take, can only belong to savage life. 

But, we think that even the theory of universal freedom re- 
garding game, though idle, is not harmless: it tends to raise 
hopes, the disappointment of which must produce discontent. 
That principle of law, that whoever has a right is entitled to the 
means of exercising it, recommends itself to the most unpractised 
intellect, and is far more likely to be misapplied than overlooked. 
But many will be unwilling to see, that a real community of 
game is inconsistent with the appropriation of land, which must 
carry with it the produce of wild animals, where no other right 
to them is created, though it may perhaps fail adequately to pro- 
tect them. That law by which any valuable produce was left 
without protection, would be unworthy of a civilised nation; and 
in every stage of society, game is and must be valuable. In the 
earliest stages, it constitutes the principal sustenance of the 
people; in the most refined, it is a luxury of daily-encreasing 
costliness. But, if its value mensurable in money is consi- 
derable, we believe its importance to be far greater, as the object 
and instrument of manly exercises in the higher orders of so- 
ciety. We do not indeed apprehend, that on this alone or prin- 
cipally it depends, that they are not in this country sunk into 
that state of degeneracy, in some countries even physical, which 
is observed of the upper ranks in the south of Europe. Our 
climate is less conducive to indolence ; our popular institutions 
furnish to every class an adequate and appropriate stimulus to 
personal exertion ; our aristocracy is from year to year renovated 
by the incorporation of whatever is most eminent in arts or 
arms; but still the habits of rural activity for which we are dis- 
tinguished, mutually support and are supported by the general 
energizing influence of our institutions. In the noblest, the 
most animating, the most social of our amusements, the fox-hunter 
sees the gentry and the yeomanry knit together by a kindlier and 
more cordial tie than community of interest—the community of 
enjoyment. May not we of this generation hope to see the don 
when a right, which is in truth the natural and legitimate conse- 
quence of property, shall no longer be supposed to rest upon 
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enactments as absurd and inefficacious in themselves as they are 
incongruous with the whole spirit of our institutions; so as to 
foster every unfriendly feeling between the great and small pro- 
prietors, by assuming the appearance of a narrow and invidious 
distinction, founded as it were for the sole purpose of singly 
giving the lie to the proudest boast of our country THAT IT Is 
A LAND OF EQUAL LAW. 








Art. XI.—A General, Medical, and Statistical History of the 
Present Condition of Public Charity in France ; comprising 
a detailed Account of all Establishments destined for the Sick, 
the Aged, and the Infirm; for Children and for Lunatics ; 
with a View of the Extent of Pauperism and Mendicity, and 
the Means now adopted for their Relief and Suppression. 
By David Johnston, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, &c. &. Edinburgh. ; 


AFtE® having been sated with the productions of those 

continental travellers who, on the strength of three days or 
a week’s residence in a town, give us disquisitions on the charac- 
ters of its inhabitants, and the nature and effects of its institutions, 
we are disposed to look with much favour upon the work of an 
author who, disregarding the superior attractions and profit of 
variety, seeks to obtain attention to one important class of objects, 
upon which he offers more satisfactory information, as the re- 
sults of more prolonged and complete observation and research. 
We shall not a time by dwelling on the daily increasing 
importance and widely spreading interest of the class of objects 
of which the work before us treats. 

That the public may safely pronounce on the new measures 
which are continually called for by the change of circumstances 
with respect to our institutions for the relief of the poor, it will 
be advantageous to inquire what have been the results of the 
experience of our neighbours with respect to their charities? 
What have been the effects of the different systems of adminis- 
tration which they have tried? The field of observation is even 
here so extensive that we can attempt but an imperfect display 
of one — We shall give our chief attention to the portion 
comprehending the medical charities, because upon that we be- 
lieve we possess more correct information than has been obtained 
by the author, and can best display the peculiarities of the 
general system of administering the whole of the French 
charities. 

All the French hospitals are under the control of the govern- 
ment, as are indeed nearly all their public charities. The hospitals 
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of Paris and the details connected with their administration are 
under the management of a general council and of an administra- 
tive commission; the whole being subject to the superior juris- 
diction of the minister of the interior. The members of the 
council, according to a law passed in 1818, are fifteen in number, 
(exclusive of the prefect of police, and the prefect of the depart- 
ment of the Seine, who are ex-officio members.) They are ap- 
pointed by the king. They are charged with the general manage- 
ment of all the hospitals and public institutions of charity in the 
capital. They lay down rules, or legislate for every branch 
of the administration; calculate the relative expense of each; 
determine the number of inmates to be admitted into the hospi- 
tals; the number of persons to be employed in them, and the 
amount of their salaries. They likewise superintend all private 
committees and associations for charity ; the state of which the 
report to the minister of the interior. Whilst as a council all 
the members concur in the general management of the different 
charities in the capital, each member has under his own particular 
charge one or more of these establishments, for the good order 
of which he is in his reputation considered personally responsible. 
The general council meets weekly, and at these meetings there 
must be present at least seven members. The result of their 
deliberations must be submitted for approval to the minister of 
the interior, whose decision must be put into force within the 
space of twenty-four hours. 

The executory detail of business is entrusted to the admini- 
strative commission, which consists of six members, nominated 
by the minister of the interior on the presentation of the council. 
This administrative commission must superintend and are respon- 
sible for the execution of all the regulations, alterations, and 
improvements adopted by the general council. They are likewise 
responsible for the behaviour of the inferior officers employed in 
the several establishments. 

The administrative commission is assisted in the performance 
of its duty by a council of charity, composed of members who 
are partly elective, partly members ex officio. "The members of 
the latter class consist of the clergy and the chief public func- 
tionaries of the district ; the elective members are chosen by the 
minister of the interior from amongst the chief inhabitants of 
the district. The councils of charity meet the administrative 
commission, at least twice in the course of the year, and assist 
with such advice or other service as their local connexion and 
information best enables them to render. 

The local charities throughout France are under systems of 
administration which in their general features resemble that 
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which exists in the capital, and are similarly under the general 
control of the government. 

The revenues of all the hospitals and charitable establishments 
in the same commune are collected by a receiver, who gives 
security for the due performance of the duties of his office. 
In Paris and other large towns, where the amount of the 
revenue for charitable purposes is so considerable as to render 
the additional services of an accountant requisite, an officer called 
a comptroller is appointed. His business is to keep an accurate 
account of the receipts and expenditure. 

In Paris there are connected with the administration four 
architects, whose duty it is to report annually on the state of 
the buildings and the necessary repairs; and four inspectors, 
whose business is to superintend personally all the works that are 
going on in their respective arrondissements, and to make weekly 
reports of their progress to the architects. Four officers, under 
the title of verificateurs, are charged with the examination and 
verification of all works undertaken by the administrators. In 
each of the three great hospitals, the Salpetriere, Bicétre, and 
Hotel Dieu, there 1s appointed an officer called the piquewr, to 
take charge of the buildings, prevent the risk of fire, and inspect 
daily the various buildings and operations of repairs carried on. 

In the regulation of the property belonging to these institu- 
tions, and in their expenditure, disputes must frequently arise, 
which might, without some precaution, engender litigation ; there 
is therefore attached to the hospitals of Paris a comité consultatif, 
consisting of five lawyers, who in all cases of difficulty give their 
services gratuitously. Similar comités are formed in the pro- 
vincial departments. 

In all the public charitable establishments in France particular 
attention is paid to the accounts, which are frequently models of 
accuracy, of perspicuity, and of completeness in the details. In 
the course of the first quarter of each year the administration of 
each establishment must furnish a detailed statement of the move- 
ment and condition of their inmates; the number of births and 
deaths ; of persons admitted and dismissed ; the number, nature, 
and character of the diseases treated; in short, the state of the 
house in all that regards aliment, health, and economy. These 
accounts are sent to the general council, and deposited in their 
archives, after copies, together with reswmés of the whole, have 
been printed and distributed for the use of the members and the 

ublic. This regulation is one of transcendent merit, and were 
It only that it might be carried into full effect, it would be worth 
while to subject the whole of these institutions to the direct con- 
trol of the government, or of some general management. The 
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first effect of the publicity of these statements is, that they afford 
a continual motive to emulation and to praiseworthy exertions 
to obtain popular support. Dr. D. Johnston observes justly, that 
they also serve as one of the most effectual checks to the abuse 
por confusion which are sure to prevail where such establishments 
are governed by close — administrations. Before, how- 
ever, we point out other advantages belonging to the French plan 
of administration, together with some defects in its execution, 
which have escaped the observation of our author, it may be as 
well if we previously describe one or two establishments which 
form part of the general system of management. 

In England the effect produced even by those institutions, 
which are formed for proper classes of objects, is often per- 
nicious, in consequence of the encouragement which their relaxed 
management holds out to idleness and imposture. In France 
these evils are firmly, and to a certain degree, effectually guarded 
against by the administrations; and with respect to the medical 
charities, it is a general rule of action, that whilst all which 
science can do shall be done to remove the particular disease, 
nothing shall be given in what may be termed the incidentals, 
which may offer temptation to those who have the means to 
obtain comforts with medical aid at their own homes. It is a 
primary rule in the administration of the other relief to the poor, 
not in any instance to make their situations, by means of cha- 
ritable funds, more comfortable, or so comfortable, as would be 
the situation of the lowest class of labourers when in full employ- 
ment. This rule, of which the other is only a modification, is 
very generally and skilfully carried into effect, without prejudice 
to the cases of real charity. In order to protect the funds of 
the medical charities from the intrusion of improper objects into 
the hospitals, an establishment was formed at Paris called the 
Bureau Central d’Admission. The object is thus stated in the 
report of the council by which it was created. 

‘ Le but qui s’est proposé le conseil était d’empécher que Von ne recit 
dans les hdpitaux les individus qui ne sont pas malades, ou qui ne le 
sont pas assez gravement; une foule de fainéans, surtout 4 l’entrée de 
Vhyver, se faisait admettre dans les hépitanx,. non — se faire traiter, 
mais pour y vivre sans rien faire ; refusés quelquefois 4 la porte d’un 
h6pital, ils en trouvaient presque toujours un plus facile.’ 

The Bureau consists of twelve physicians or surgeons, four of 
whom must be on duty every day; two of them from eight or 
nine o'clock until mid-day; the other two from mid-day until 
two o'clock. Their business consists in examining the persons 
who apply to be admitted into the hospitals; ascertaining the 
nature or reality of their malady ; directing them to the proper 
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hospital, and giving them a certificate to that effect. They also 
08 written and verbal consultations, and treat several species of 

isease, such as hernia, for which they distribute bandages gratis 
to the poor. A list of the beds vacant at each of the hospitals 
is transmitted regularly to the Bureau every morning before nine 
o'clock. Though in general no person can be admitted to any 
hospital without a certificate from the Bureau Central, yet in 
cases of grievous or sudden malady or accidents, no previous 
application is necessary. The following is the stated extent of 
business performed by the Central Bureau in 1822. 


Males. Females. 





1. 19,059 persons admitted into the hospitals, . . . 11,402 7,657 
2. 1,298 treated for ringworm,. . ..... =. 662 636 
3. 11,740 written and verbal consultations, . . . . 5,979 6,761 
4. 1,081 admitted into the hospices,. . . . . . 389 692 
ee ee 1,996 420 
6. 70 persons sent to the bureaux of charity, . . 44 26 
7. 41 sick-nurses and children, . . . 2. 2. 1.0 -—— 41 
8. 1,560 sick visited in the hospitals, . . . . . 755 805 
9. 233 persons affected with total or partial blindness, _ 74 159 
37,498 21,301 16,197 
OS Se 


37,498* 

This establishment has sensibly diminished the number of 
persons admitted into the hospitals of Paris, and its utility is 
strongly: exemplified by the crowded state of the hospitals in 
those provincial towns where the scrutiny into the cases of the 
persons admitted is less rigid. In the smaller towns such an 
establishment as the Central Bureau is not required. 

In London, at all times when an applicant is rejected at one 
hospital as an unfit object, he can have recourse to the others in 
succession, and since admission is frequently given by private 
— he seldom, if he be persevering, need fail in his object. 

uring the winter months, when the weather becomes too severe 
for the lazaroni who tenant the outhouses and shambles of the 
markets at nights, the applications for admission to the hospitals 
become numerous and pressing. When the real malady of these 
patients is detected, a blister is administered, or they are treated 
with ——- and electricity. Cases are not unfrequent where 
they have tried to get into some of the prisons where the food is 
good and the labour slight. When all resources of this kind 
have failed, and the sharp weather has continued, they become 
desperate, and go to the workhouses or—to work. 





* Resumé des Comptes Moraux et Administratifs des Hépitaux et Hospices de 
Paris, &c. année 1822, p. 193. 
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Besides the Bureau Central, which superintends all the hospi- 
tals, there is attached to them the Pharmacie Centrale, the 
Boulangerie Générale, and Cave Générale. 

The Pharmacie Centrale is a general laboratory, in which are 
kept and prepared all the medicines required for the use of the 
hospitals, Bureaux of Charity, and prisons in the metropolis. 
_ It is also a school of pharmacy. The head apothecary gives a 

course of instruction to the é/éves of the hospitals upon the nature 
and preparation of all the medicines employed. There are three 
principal laboratories attached to the establishment, in which the 
practical applications of the science may be seen. The public 
examinations of the pupils in this school on chemistry, pharmacy, 
botany, and the natural history of medicines, are so conducted as 
to ensure a high degree of scientific skill to enable them to pass. 

Nothing is permitted to be made at the hospitals but such 
medicines as purgative draughts, enemata, decoctions, &c. which 
may be required at a short notice. Other public institutions, 
not under the immediate control of the council, are supplied 
from the Pharmacie Centrale with medicines, for which they pay. 
In some of the provincial towns there is attached to the hospital 
a public laboratory, from which not only the sick of the establish- 
ment are supplied, but the public in general may purchase 
medicines. At the Hotel Dieu at Lyons, where this plan is 
adopted, the profits of public sale more than cover the pharma- 
ceutical expenses of above a thousand sick. The advantages 
which it offers to the public are chiefly, that from the more ex- 
tensive nature of the establishment, and the capital employed, 
they have the security of a greater degree of skill than can be 
expected in private undertakings, less temptation to fraud, less 
expense. 

The Boulangerie Générale is an establishment at which is 
made all the bread used in the various hospitals of the metro- 
polis. Any public institution which may find it convenient has 
— to send its flour to this establishment and have it 

aked. 

The Cave Générale contains all the wine consumed in all the 
oe of the capital, except the Bicétre and La Rochefan, 
and which are beyond the barrier. 

Such is the general external plan of administering the hospitals 
of Paris, which is followed, with such modifications as circum- 
stances prescribe, in all the provinces. After the inappreciable 
benefits of correct general information and instruction to the 
government and to the public, which we have adverted to as 
being derivable from this system, the centralization of these 
institutions appears to us to admit of other great advantages : 
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First, as to economy, it is manifest that it admits of whatever 
benefits are derivable in this respect in the increase of skill and 
saving by division of labour. ‘Thus, were the pharmaceutical 
business of each hospital wholly performed on each establishment, 
it would be more expensive and worse executed. The public 
would also lose the great advantages of a pharmaceutical school, 


such as is possessed by no other metropolis in Europe, not even | 


by the British metropolis. 

Secondly, there is great gain in the efficiency of management. 
The central administration of the French charities allows imme- 
diate measures to be taken throughout the whole of them, to 
meet the exigencies, or to arrest the progress of any public 
calamity. Were any fever or epidemic suddenly to arise, and 
spread to a great extent amongst the poor in London, the fever 
hospitals would most probably be dealt in a neglected condition, 
and the malady might extend far and wide before any efficient 
arrangements to check it could be made at the other establish- 
ments, or by the public at large. In Paris, arrangements might be 
made and carried into execution at all the establishments, and the 
whole sanitary force put into operation within twenty-four hours. 
In the ordinary course of events the funds of the charities are 
more evenly spread, and the burthens more equally imposed 
upon them. One hospital is not there in a plethoric state of 
prosperity, whilst another, the objects of which are equally im- 
portant and the management equally good, is struggling for 
existence. ‘The Bureau Central distributes the objects not only 
to those establishments where there is the best accommodation, 
but to those where the patients may obtain the most skilful 
treatment of their particular disorders. The administration can 
also make, without loss of time, any changes in the ordinary 
management which circumstances may require, or at once put 
into general execution any improvement for which they may 
receive sufficient evidence. 

Thirdly, whatever knowledge is gained in one department, is 
gained to a greater degree than would otherwise be the case for 
the whole. We shall hereafter illustrate the advantages derivable 
to medical science from centralization. 

Further, the great and acknowledged advantages of publicity 
are increased by the arrangement attendant on centralization, 
which brings the whole of the establishments into view as one 
apeienne and enables the public better to compare and appreciate 
the separate merits of each. Good management in any one de- 
partment meets with a more speedy, certain, and extensive reward 


of praise; bad management or abuse with more certain blame 
and discredit. 
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The beneficial effects of the change of system by which the 
separate establishments were brought under one central manage- 
ment, are represented by Dr. Johnston, and also by other medical 
men who have investigated them, to be indisputable. 

‘ The most fastidious observer, says he, (p. 63,) ‘ must confess, thet 
the hospital establishments are admirable in every respect: that they are 
maintained in a state that no hospital in this country can equal, or at 
least surpass, and that in all their details, whether medical, pecuniary, or 
household, they are models that may be followed with advantage. It 
may further be urged, that the hospitals of France, which are now so 
admirably kept, were not so characterised until they came directly into 
the hands of government. To use the words of M. 'Tenon,* in his valu- 
able memoir, “ there was no hospital so ill-situated, so close, so unne- 
cessarily crowded, so dangerous, and that united so many causes of 
unhealthiness and of mortality, as the Hétel Dieu. Before that period 
there was not in the universe a house for the reception of the sick so 
important in its destination, and yet in its results so fatal to society.” 
The mortality was fearful to a degree that can scarcely now be conceived. 
Men, women, and children, afflicted with every species of malady, were 
crowded together, till the establishment might be said to present one mass 
of contagion. Yet the revenues were flourishing, and distinguished indi- 
viduals of all ranks assisted and took an interest in the treatment of the 
unfortunate inmates. Many of the other hospitals throughout the country 
were nearly in a similar state, yet without any deficiency of funds; for 
their revenues were often enormous, and derived from sources that were 
not liable to fluctuation or uncertainty from circumstances affecting the 
general prosperity of the nation. The cause of mischief in the hospital- 
management was to be found in the imperfection of system, the want of 
order and regularity, and the want also of a proper extent of superior 
jurisdiction. The hospitals and hospices were, with a few exceptions, 
managed by their own authorities, and not subject to any surveillance ; 
their administration, consequently, was better or worse according to the 
characters of their administrators. Since the present system has been 
brought into action, these abuses and vices | see disappeared. The 
administration, both general and particular, has been regularly organized ; 
each hospital has its due number of inmates, without being crowded ; 
each disease has its particular place allotted to it; mortality no longer 
presents so fearful an appearance, and order and regularity, in fine, have 
taken the place of disorder and confusion. With all this improvement 
the revenues have been in many cases diminished; but the complete 
order established in the administration, and the regularity adopted in the 
distribution of relief, have had the effect of making up in great measure 
for the enormous deficit, occasioned by the unsettled state of the times, 
in the property of the poor.’ 


It detracts nothing from the merits of the French plan, that 
in some points, of which we shall offer instances, the organization 








* Mémoires sur les Hépitaux de Paris, par M. Tenon, Professeur Royal de 
Pathologie au College de Chirurgie, des Academies Royales des Sciences, &c. 
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is defective or badly executed, or tainted with abuse. Our neigh- 
bours seem to have managed very unskilfully in the settlement 
of the salaries of their officers, and the securities for the due per- 
formance of their duties. We were extremely surprised oe 
we saw it stated that no more than 1500 francs (or 60/.) per 
annum was given as the remuneration to each of the officers 
forming the executive or the administrative commission. We 
were not surprised in learning in answer to some inquiries, from 
a quarter on which we can rely as possessing good means of 
information, that these officers contrive to pay themselves for 
their services in a manner which would be perfectly intelligible 
to a class of men in the British metropolis, who, though possessed 
of no apparent means, live well by gratuitously taking care of 
the concerns of the poor. These administrators buy a large pro- 
“seg of the provisions and goods consumed at the hospitals. 

t is observed that they are always building up and pulling 
down, and ever more ready to make any change by which large 
bills may pass through their hands, than to improve the quality 
of the food, which in many of the hospitals is certainly not what 
it ought to be, and often prevents the success of the medical 
treatment. These gentlemen are upon a good footing with the 
architects and tradesmen, and become very rich ; how or in what 
precise manner it would be difficult to prove, though the sources 
are sufficiently clear to those medical men who have studied or 
practised in the hospitals, and have had opportunities for clearly 
Inspecting the management. It is an error frequently committed 
on this side the channel, to suppose that the lowest sum for 
which persons may be got to perform any service, is the sum 
which ought to be given as remuneration. Where there are con- 
siderable opportunities to job or to peculate, an additional sum 
must be given to diminish the temptation ;—to increase the risk 
of bad conduct, or the amount to be lost in the event of detection. 
Not that large salaries will in general saturate the desires for 
wealth, or — abuse, where opportunities for abuse are left 
open, abundant experience proves thecontrary;—but where salaries 
are given that are insufficient to maintain the individual well, or 
according to the station in which the office places him, the increased 
strength of the temptation will enable him to render nugatory all 
the securities by which he may be surrounded. He is enabled 
to do this chiefly by the force of opinion, and the state of morality 
amongst those with whom he deals in behalf of the public; and 
who, when the salary is screwed down to the lowest point, will 
consider those things as fair gains or just compensation, which if 
the salary were sn they would view as peculation and 
plunder, that ought to be exposed to punishment. The French 
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legislators appear to have sought a security against these abuses 
in the number of officers appointed to act as checks against each 
other, but have succeeded only in increasing the number of per- 
sons who have a community of interest, and who serve as blinds 
and more effectual securities to protect each other in their pro- 
ceedings. Four architects are manifestly double the number 
required for the service, and if the four inspectors were well 
appointed, the four verificateurs would not only be unnecessary 
but mischievous incumbrances. Whilst making these observa- 
tions, we do not lose sight of the important circumstance, that 
happily in France a man’s station in society is not determined by 
the amount of his income; and consequently that any addition 
made to a salary would but little increase the respectability of 
the office for which it was given. But we would say to our 
neighbours, “‘ Diminish the number of your officers, increase the 
securities for the good conduct of the remainder, and that those 
securities may operate, increase the salaries, and you will have 
a more efficient establishment.” 

The organization of the general council is also in many respects 
faulty. ‘The duties of the body appear too heavy to be uni- 
formly well performed if performed gratuitously. ‘The stimulus 
of praise must be too weak to operate efficiently when divided 
amongst such a body, and in few cases would it be found for any 
length of time a sufficient compensation for the dry labour requisite 
to deserve it. It would be extravagant to expect to find a 
Howard in each member of such a body. We were therefore 
prepared to find, on inquiry, that the council have generally 
acted as ordinary men might be expected to act; preferred the 
most easy and pleasant course; avoided the labour and pain of 
watching and investigating ; presumed that every thing went on 
well; and confided all to the administrators, who have frequently 
an interest in deceiving them. An exception must, however, be 
made in favour of one or two, who, Ike the late Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, are extremely attentive to their duties as mem- 
bers of the council; in consequence of which the diet, and the 
various attentions to the inmates of the hospitals under their 
care, are very superior to those of other establishments. 

The internal administration of each hospital is, with respect 
to the medical service, very superior; but the household service, 
in several instances, of the most important character, is ex- 
tremely defective. This service consists generally of an agent 
de surveillance, or director ; an a@conome, or house steward; an 
almoner; male and female servants; and sawrs de charité. In 
some cases the latter perform the duties of agents. 

‘ Of these persons,’ says the author, ‘ none deserve notice 
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more than the sewrs de charité, who may be said to have 
quitted the world to devote themselves to the relief of those 
unfortunate persons, who people the abodes of misery and dis- 
tress. ‘They form, it appears, a numerous body, consisting of 
several thousand members, who are said to perform or super. 
intend the administration of three hundred hospitals, or other 
charitable establishments, throughout the Meakin: They are 
united under several denominations, as nuns of those monastic 
communities which escaped the storms of the revolution. In 
spiritual matters, they are under the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of the district in which the hospital is situated; in temporal 
concerns they are subject, or said to be so, to the authority of 
the administrations of the establishment to which they belong; 
but they are chiefly under the guidance of the superior of their 
order. They are each fed and lodged at the expence of the 
hospital, and receive, in addition, a certain stipend for the pur- 
chase of clothes 

‘ The inmate of an hospital is alone qualified to speak with justice of 
the blessings which such attendance affords. Possessed of superior edu- 
cation, and, from their religious profession, placed above many of the 
worldly considerations which must affect nurses in general, the sisters of 
charity act at once as temporal and spiritual comforters, watch over the 
sick bed, sooth the prisoner in his confinement, and penetrate into the 
worst abodes of misery, to comfort the distressed, and instruct the 
ignorant.’ 

Few of the tourists who write, or of the travellers who do 
not write, ever lose the opportunity of praising these orders of 
nuns; and not unfrequently, amidst their sentimental effusions, 
expressions of doubt escape, whether too severe and indiscrimi- 
nate a judgment has not been passed on all the monastic insti- 
tutions of Catholicism; and whether their general decay is not 
a loss to the poorer classes of the community, to whom benevo- 
lent offices have, it is said, never since been better performed. 
Dr. D. Johnston, though he acknowledges the advantages gained 
in the increased intelligence and industry of the working classes, 
to an extent, participates in this sentiment, so far as regards the 
orders to which the seurs de charité belong. But we may be 
permitted to ask, if the merits of such exalted services as these 
are not perfectly separable from the merits of the monastic in- 
stitutions? Are the nun’s gown, hood, and rosary, with the 
other external accoutrements, and the constitution of an order, 
essential to the performance of the duties which they under- 
take? In answer we might, if our space would permit, Gupley 
to him a long list of the charities in this metropolis, that are ad- 
ministered entirely, and in the best manner of which their consti- 
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tution admits, by societies of lay-ladies of rank and education, 
who are ever ready, at the call of charity, to attend any abode 
of misery, and perform every duty which the public sanction 
permits to be imposed upon them. Their services are rendered 
unostentatiously, they are consequently unnoticed by the public 
at large, and are often unheard of, even by a large proportion of 
the particular class benefited by them; they are given gra- 
tuitously, and without withdrawing from society, and rendering 
unhappy those who perform them ; and without dignifying, to 
the minds of the ignorant, any superstition, with attributes and 
virtues which do not belong to it. Nor will it be found, that 
the amount of the benefit conferred is the less, or that the ser- 
vices are the worse performed, because these ladies do not make 
it a profession, or reside habitually amidst the scenes of misery 
which they endeavour to alleviate. We believed it to be a fact, 
with which every intelligent person was sufficiently acquainted, 
that the more powerful sympathetic emotions first experienced 
on the sight of exhibitions of bodily pain or suffering, are in all 
cases diminished, and commonly obliterated, by repetition; and 
that even the more quiet and ordinary sympathies, which pre- 
eminently distinguish the softer sex, are injured and weakened in 
proportion as they are extensively diffused. It is matter of fact, 
generally observable in the instances of the swurs de charité, 
that in the performance of their duties towards the sick, during 
the first three or four months, they display all that tender soli- 
citude and devotedness, which romance ascribes to them as con- 
stant and habitual. ‘The exercise of these finer feelings abates 
with every new patient, until the inmates of the hospital are 
viewed with the coolness of the experienced surgeon or physician. 
After the first feelings have subsided, the sa@wrs are found to 
consult, in all their actions, first, their own interests, in ease and 
comfort; next, those of their order, and of the servants on the 
establishment personally connected with them; and, last of all, 
those of the patients. On an unprejudiced examination it will 
be found, that a body so constituted as the sewrs are extremely 
unfit for the performance of such functions as are entrusted to 
them in these establishments. It is essential to the good per- 
formance of the duties of a nurse, that she should be responsible 
to the medical officer for their omission. The sa@wrs are entirely 
independent of any such controul, and their usual answer to 
any complaint is, ‘ Je reponds a mon crucifix. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that these nuns are en- 
lightened, or well born, or well educated. In general they are 
ignorant women, too poor and too deficient in personal qualities 
to find husbands. They are proud, arrogant, and bigoted ; 
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and, with a few interesting exceptions, it may be said of them, 
that they become nuns for want of better occupations; that they 
are characterised by the ill temper of disappointment, at the 
world having neglected or rejected them, rather than by any 
sublime elevation of feeling, which could have led them to reject 
the world. It is a delusion to suppose that all the more im- 
portant duties, on the due performance of which the success of 
medical treatment mainly depends, devolve upon the sewrs. 
The fact is, that it is one of the most serious defects of the 
French hospitals, that proper persons are not procured to per- 
form these services: such as waiting upon the patients, changing 
their linen, moving them, and administering to their little wants, 
in a proper manner. In Paris there is a class of men, the re- 
fuse of the working classes, who, when all means of support 
fail, apply to the hospitals, and become infirmiérs. It will 
scarcely be believed, that to these men are entrusted the im- 
portant duties to which we have adverted, and which the doctor 
seems to suppose are chiefly performed by the swurs. These 
infirmiers receive for their services only six-and-eight-pence per 
month, besides their board and lodging in the house; and, as 
they can earn more at any other occupation, they seldom remain 
long in their situations. The infirmiéres, or female servants, 
are much of the same description : badly appointed, badly paid, 
negligent and rapacious, often pilfering a portion of the allow- 
ance of provisions and wine prescribed to the patient for his 
recovery. ‘The general interference of the swwrs is prejudicial. 
Frequently, on the strength of their own medical opinions, they 
will neglect the prescriptions; frequently they harass a pa- 
tient about his confession, when a calm state of mind is indis 
pensable for his recovery. ‘They also often exercise their united 
influence against a medical man, to protect favourite servants. 
They encumber all exertions for improvement, so that, whenever 
any change is discussed, one of the first subjects for considera- 
tion is, whether the sawrs are likely to interfere. Of late, how- 
ever, their power has been somewhat checked. Under good 
regulations they might, no doubt, be rendered serviceable; but 
every alteration of their condition, with regard to the hospitals, 
to be an improvement, must bring them nearer to the superior 
condition of responsible nurses, chosen for their aptitude, and 
remunerated according to their merits. 

We have been compelled to state thus much of these orders. 
The associations connected with persons of their sex and sup- 
posed rank, who have taken the veil; their apparent devoted- 
ness to such amiable and pre-eminently serviceable duties; their 
solemnity of exterior, and other incidents—are so calculated to 
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strike the eye and possess the imagination of the beholder, that 
we are not nator sep perceive that they have misled the judg- 
ment of the doctor, since they constantly impose on others, who 
have better opportunities for observation. The sur de charité 
is too fine an object for the effusion of sentiment and romance, 
not to be made the most of in these worldly and unpoetic times ; 
and were it not that the illusions thrown around this object 
might lead to practical errors, we should have refrained from 
. disturbing them. 

The defective state of the household service contributes, in 
other respects, to prevent the success of the medical treatment. 
The new administration of the hospitals has reduced the average 
number of deaths from one in four to about one in seven. This 
would, perhaps, appear a very considerable number, as com- 
pared with the proportion of deaths in our hospitals, if any 
tolerably accurate returns, to show the effects of the treatment 
in the latter, could be procured. This probable disproportion 
may be accounted for on several qnailes the chief of which 
are—first, that from the deficiency of establishments in France 
for the reception of the poor, great numbers of the aged and 
afflicted there die in the hospitals, who would here die in the 
workhouses; next, that in consequence of the more strict pre- 
vious investigation of the cases admitted by the Bureau Central, 
none being received but those of a pressing or dangerous cha- 
racter, the proportion of deaths amongst the number admitted 
is necessarily greater. In addition to the bad nursing, to which 
we have adverted, as one great cause counteracting the effects of 
medical skill, may be mentioned the extremely defective con- 
struction of most of the French hospitals, and the want of 
warmth during the winter. The builders of those edifices, 
which are not of very recent construction, seem to have aimed 
almost exclusively at the magnifique. In the Hotel Dieu at 
Lyons, for instance, the interior ward is in the form of a cross, 
between five and six hundred feet in length, each part termi- 
nating in a dome thirty-six feet in diameter, and of great height. 
This ward contains three ranges, comprising several hundreds 
of beds. The dome produces a draught of air, and a degree of 
cold, which no stoves can counteract. In the winter months, 
notwithstanding the goodness and plenty of the clothing, many 
of the inmates absolutely perish from cold. It will scarcely be 
believed, that even in the surgical wards of the Hotel Dieu at 
Paris, the thermometer is frequently, during the winter months, 
one, two, or three degrees, below the freezing point. At this, 
as well as at La Pitie and the Bicétre, it has occurred that the 
medical men, when they have paid their visits, have been too 
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cold to be able to write their prescriptions! The medical bod 
have made repeated complaints of these latter defects; and the 
blame of their continuance attaches chiefly to the indolence of 
the irresponsible and badly organised council. 

The medical service of the French hospitals consists of head 
physicians and surgeons, of inferior and assistant physicians and 
surgeons, of apothecaries, and of é/éves of medicine, surgery, and 
pharmacy. The éléves area distinct class from the ordinary me- 
dical students, and are divided into éléves internes and externes. 
The situation of the latter is much the same as that of dresser in 
our hospital, excepting that the duties assigned to them are more 
extensive and important. 'The candidate for this situation must 
produce testimonials of his good conduct up to the time of his 
application, and also present certificates proving that he has 
studied medicine and surgery during at least one year, and also 
that he has obtained the degree of bachelor of the sciences. 
Having done this, he is admitted to a public competitory exami- 
nation with the other candidates. Our author gives rather an 
incorrect account of the mode of electing the medical officers. 
The conduct of the evterne has nothing to do with his edection, 
it has to do with his admission; but when once admitted, he 
stands upon his examination alone. The éléves internes, or chi- 
rurgiens internes, are the real and active assistant surgeons, and 
are analogous to the house surgeons of our hospitals. They are 
elected at a public concours, from amongst the éléves externes, 
who are candidates. 

When we read this passage in the work before us, ‘ Many 
doubts are entertained as to the propriety of electing hospital 
attendants by concours. ‘The feeling of many of the most en- 
lightened physicians on the continent seems decidedly against it,’ 
we at once turned back to look at the title-page, and the title, 
‘ Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh’ attached 
to the author’s name, explained his opinion, and confirmed our 
suspicions that he had in this instance been misled by his par- 
tialities. He should have given some reasons for the doubts 
which are said to be entertained as to the benefits of the election 
by concours, and have indicated some authority for the statement 
of what ‘seems’ to him to be the opinion of the enlightened physi- 
cians of the continent. He says also, that it would appear the sys- 
tem has been most fully adopted in the hospitals of Genoa, and that 
it is not attended with good consequences. ‘In fact, a public examina- 
tion is one of those tests of ability that cannot always be depended upon, 
and strong objections will always ie brought forward against it. In France 


it will however be seen, that this system is not carried too far, and that 
the inferior officers merely, who are young in years, and in some measure 
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fresh from the schools, are alone subjected to the trial, which, were it 
extended to the higher medical officers, would in many cases prevent 
able and enlightened practitioners from coming forward.’ p. 123. 


No doubt the race and the contest may be eS with 
complacency and interest, so long as it is confined merely to 
‘the young’ and the ‘ fresh ;> but it becomes another affair, and 
‘strong objections will always be brought forward against it, 
when those who have ‘ finished’ their education, obtained their 
degree, and have thereby in a great measure become relieved 
from the labour of making further progress in science, are to 
have their stores subjected to an unseemly scrutiny in the public 
gaze, and their strength tried against unceremonious rine toe a ! 
The doctor has been egregiously misled as to the general opinion 
in France with respect to the concours, and must have made his 
statement on the testimony of those who could never succeed at 
it. The complaint is there that it is not carried far enough,— 
that it is not carried throughout. Upon the concowrs or public 
examinations mainly depend the efficiency of their system of 
éléves, so universally and so beneficially adopted, which he justly 
characterizes as ‘an excellent one, and well adapted to give a 
complete practical education” The practice is so peculiar, and 
the advantages which it offers are so striking, that we deem it 
worthy of particular attention. 

The concours consists of the whole of the medical faculty who 
can be brought —— in the district. In addition to these 
there are the candidates, who on the occasion of the elections for 
éléves internes amount to between one and two hundred. The 
examinations are conducted before the public audience, which 
seldom consists of less than four or five hundred persons. A jury 
of five medical practitioners are chosen by ballot from amongst 
the medical body. A number of skilfully framed and compre- 
hensive questions are placed ina vase. One is drawn out by a 
public officer, and presented to each of the sets of candidates as 
they pass on in rotation to private rooms, where they are kept 
from communication with others. Eight minutes are allowed 
them to frame verbal answers, which they return and make pub- 
licly. It frequently happens that the question will hit some point 
on which the candidate is entirely ignorant, and instead of return- 
ing he takes to his heels in terror; in which case it is announced 
to the concours that Monsieur un tel has disappeared. Others 
break down in their first answers. The examinations are greatly 
narrowed by the number put hors du combat. Each candidate 
is at liberty to question his competitor, and in the contests for 
the higher offices these cross examinations often create finished and 
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instructive displays of science and skill.* Besides the questions 
to which verbal answers must be given, another set of a higher 
nature are put to the candidates, who are required to furnish 
written answers within two hours, during which time they are in- 
closed in rooms by themselves, and prevented communicating with 
others. The answers are sealed, and at the next meeting of the 
examiners are opened and read —— after which the jur 
retires to consult upon their merits. ‘The proceedings are ad- 
journed from day to day, and are often carried on to the extent 
of a fortnight. 

A better plan than this for supplying a constant and power- 
fully acting motive to exertion, and for securing just decision, 
has never, that we are aware of, been conceived or executed. It 
may easily be imagined how anxiously the student will anticipate 
the display which he must make before the assembled body of 
the profession to which he seeks admission, and before the public 
at large, on whose good opinion he must depend for success. 
He can only win his way by sedulous attention to the entire 
course of his study, and by availing himself of every opportunity 
that may be offered to him for gaining practical knowledge. 
It is sometimes stated as an objection to public contests, that 
they must operate prejudicially against modest or timid merit. 
This is an putin which does not apply to this case, since the 
education of medical students in classes, and their general dis- 
cipline, is eminently calculated to free them from the embar- 
rassing influence of such feelings. There is indeed no intellectual 
qualification more necessary to a medical man than those which 
are usually designated by the term presence of mind; namely, 
the power of entirely damiting the attention from circum- 
stances extrinsic to the object in view ;—of not being discon- 
certed by unexpected occurrences ;—and of applying to that 
object without hesitation all the knowledge that is applicable, 
from the store of a memory which is full and rich, and at once 
retentive and ready. It is one of the most valuable circum- 
stances belonging to the public examination, that it puts these 
qualifications to the test. 





* It often occurs that a vain pretender, who in over-confidence ventures the trial 
of a concours, falls a victim to his temerity and is dissected ;—viscerated to the 
edification of the profession, and greatly to the instruction of the public. The shift 
of a candidate who was somewhat of this character excited on one occasion great 
amusement. ‘ Now,’ said his competitor, ‘ you have sent forth to the public this 
book, which I will prove to be from beginning to end full of mischievous blunders, 
and evidence of incapacity.’ He then read some passages, and accompanied them 
with several posing questions. ‘ Quant a cela,’ replied the author, with an air of 
dignified nonchalance, ‘ ce sont des personalités aurquelles je ne repondrai point.’ 
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The public examination is invaluable as a security to the can- 
didate against misdecison from the operation of the judicial vices, 
partiality, ignorance, indolence, inattention, ill-humour, orcaprice. 
By publicity the jury or the judges are themselves put on their 
trial, and they cannot commit an outrageous act of injustice with- 
out subjecting themselves to infamy, nor can they misdecide from - 
incompetency or any other cause duisiniilen without incurring 
shame or the loss of character from the profession and the public. 
The only frequent opportunity for the exercise of undue par- 
tiality is in those cases where the merits of the candidates are so 
close that the question of superiority will fairly admit of gloss 
and dispute. Some cases, which were considered of flagrant 
misdecision, have occurred in Paris since the institution of this 
: mode of trial, and the consequence was in each case, that the 
exercise of the feeling of the profession and the public in favour 
of the individual wronged, more than compensated him for the 
| injury he had sustained at the hands of his judges. 
| Where the judges or examiners conduct the examination in 
private, they are released from the operation of nearly all the 
desirable securities against misdecision to which we have adverted. 
Those who have performed functions of a judicial nature, singly 
: or with any number of men, (setting aside the operation of 
sinister interests,) will own the powerful operation of publicity 
in creating a greater degree of attention to the due performance 
of their duties: they will admit the contrary tendency of privacy 
in permitting them to perform the functions with the greatest 
ease to themselves, and that under this mode there is compara- 
tively the most carelessness in the mode of conducting the 
operations. Whatever vices are admitted by private examina- 
. tions may be expected in the greatest degree where they are 
t conducted by permanent functionaries. It appears to us to be 
a peculiar excellence of the French concours, that the judges or 
jurors are unknown, and chosen by ballot for the occasion only. 
Where those who are to decide upon the merits of a candidate 
° for admission to a profession are previously known, and hold 
their office permanently, it becomes his interest to ascertain the 
opinions of his judges, and he will direct his studies to their 


vw 


" standard rather than to the latest state of scientific information, 
e which we may be sure will not be the state most favoured by the | 
R oldest practitioners, who generally attain these offices by seniority. 
: It is frequently a business to ascertain the habitual routine of 

3, questions put * the permanent examiners, and prepare pupils 
. to answer them. There are other evils attendant on these duties 


being entrusted to permanent and comparatively irresponsible 
functionaries. It becomes known that they entertain partialities 
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for particular schools, or for particular professors of those schools, 
and that wherever certificates from them are presented, the par- 
tiality is manifested by more easy and indulgent examinations. 
Hence pupils flock to the professors of those schools whose cer- 
tificates will attain their object with the least trouble ; and those 
teachers are of course avoided whose certificates will occasion 
them to be examined with extreme rigour, if not rejected from 
eaprice. In few cases are regulations enforced by medical lec- 
turers to secure constant attendance to their lectures; in still 
fewer is any thing done by subsequent examinations to secure 
the application of those who are present during the whole course, 
so that in fact such certificates in general prove no more than 
that the possessor has paid a certain sum of money for the privi- 
lege of attending a course of lectures; they prove nothing as to 
his proficiency. The medical student in France, on the con- 
trary, knows not who may be his judges, or what may be the 
questions which he may be called upon to answer, and his only 
security to enable him to meet them successfully will be a com- 
plete proficiency in a wide range of knowledge. He is at the 
same time conscious that the presence of the members of his 
profession and of a public whom no relationship, no pecuniary 
interest can bias, will secure a due estimation to the successful 
results of his labours. Let the doctor inquire at Paris, and he 
will find that all the eminent practitioners have at one period or 
other been distinguished at concowrs. The physicians of the 
several hospitals are selected by the administration from amongst 
those who have been employed in the Bureau Central ; and these 
medical officers of the Bureau are chosen to their situations by 
concours. ‘The surgeons are elected in a similar manner, but 
after having served at the Bureau, they have in general a second 
concours, at which all doctors in surgery may be candidates. 
The chef des travaux anatomiques and the internes en pharmacie, 
or officers of the Pharmacie Centrale, are elected by concours. 
The pharmacien en chef, or chief apothecary to an heagind. is 
always elected in the same manner. On these occasions have 
been displayed the talents of such men as Davy, Gay-Lussac, 
Thenard, Brande, and the contests are viewed by all scientific 
men, young and old, professional and non-professional, with an 
intensity of interest of which we could give no adequate con- 
ception. 

During the Villéle administration some attempts were made 
to take into the hands of the government these appointments 
from the concours. The medical body saw at once that this 
policy took from merit its just ascendancy, and rendered their 
preferment dependent on their adroitness in the ways of interest 
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and intrigue. They therefore justly felt the independence of 
their profession attacked, and this was one great cause of the 
political ferments which have of late agitated the French medical 
schools. An annual ceremonial of the opening of the faculty of 
medicine takes place at Paris. On this occasion one of the 
ministers of state usually attends, and a discourse is pronounced. 
At the opening of the faculty in 1821, when the orator Dupuytren 
but mentioned the word concours in his address, an unanimous 
burst of applause was elicited from the whole medical body, 
which manifested in a striking manner how highly they appre- 
ciated the advantages of this mode of election. 

It cannot be denied, that on the subject of such promotions the 
French public possess a comparatively superior morale, which is 
highly conducive to the advancement of science. There it is con- 
sidered not only a gross breach of public faith, and an injury 
done to the public service, but a criminal act of injustice towards 
an individual, to prefer any one to a situation of trust, whilst 
there is another candidate more capable of filling the situation 
than the person so preferred. The moral feeling which exists 
against such acts, exists to a proportionate degree against the 
means, viz. thé use of personal influence; and the other levers 
with which the public mind in this country is made familiar. 
If the election of medical officers were there in the hands of 
private individuals, and determined by private canvass, the 
— of the elector to the canvasser would be, ‘ What has 
the candidate done?’ ‘ Where is the evidence.of his superiority ? 
Nor would the elector consider that he had done his duty, 
unless he investigated that evidence. With us the question 
would be, ‘ By whom is he brought forward and supported ? 
and the vote would be given to serve this or that friend; to 
promote this or the other connexion. The rejection of the 
candidate could not be more effectually secured, than by the 
canvassers, in soliciting a vote, using such terms as these: ‘ I 
ask no personal favour for myself; for my friends, or the can- 
didate whom we support lie ask is, that you will investigate 
the merits of both candidates, and advance the cause of science 
by voting for the most able. This state of things is exceed- 
ingly prejudicial to the advancement of science, since the atten- 
tion which is demanded of the junior professors to promote their 
advancement, in the ways of patronage and personal influence, 
is almost invariably so much lost to the study of the profession 
itself. Notwithstanding that the wealthy patron, or his con- 
nexions, may suffer from the same want of skill under which 
the poor patient of an hospital perishes, it is notorious, with re- 
spect to most of our hospitals in the metropolis, that mediocrity, 
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with influence and connexion, will outstrip the ability which is 
without them. 

The advancement of medical knowledge in France is also 
greatly promoted by the circumstance, that by wealth alone a 
professor can add little or nothing to the rank or estimation 
which his science obtains for him in society. They are not, 
therefore, tempted to sacrifice the pleasures of scientific cultiva- 
tion to the mere pursuit of money. Amidst the complaints some- 
time since heard by the public ho some of our medical schools 
was one, that the system of Clinical instruction was a mere 
show; that the pupils followed the teacher, but received no in- 
struction, as he made himself audible only to the private pupils 
who attended him. It is generally understood amongst the me- 
dical profession, that none but the private pupils of the medical 
officers of these schools have any chance of obtaining office 
under them. In France, such a thing as a private pupil to the 
public officer of a public school is unheard of, and we might say 
unthought of. The opinion of the profession and the public would 
consider the premium paid to a public officer, under such circum- 
stances, as =hbe given to obtain an undue share of those ad- 
vantages for instruction, which were intended to be equally 
distributed to all the pupils of the school: a bribe to advance 
the interests of that pupil, by undue influence, against all others, 
however meritorious. In France Clinical instruction is carefully 
and skilfully performed, and impartially distributed. Dr. D. 
Johnston thus describes the course of Clinical instruction adopted 
at Strasbourg; and which, with some modifications, is the same 
in all the French medical schools : 

‘ In Strasbourg the clinical patients are lodged in a building situated 
a small distance from the great hospital, but in the same enclosure. It 
is divided into apartments, varying in the number of beds, and generally 
of small size. The visit commences at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
the patients being distributed among the students, when the physician or 
surgeon approaches the bed, that student in whose charge the occupant 
may be comes forward, and on the table which hangs at the bed-head 
writes down the nature and appearance of the symptoms, the change for 
better or worse since the last visit, the manner in which the night has 
been passed, the state of the pulse, and other circumstances that may be 
observed. No medicines are ordered at the moment. After finishing his 
visit, the professor with his students proceeds to the lecture-room, where 
all the tables containing the state of the different patients are laid before 
him. He takes up each of these in turn, and calling upon the student 
whose name he observes on it, questions him as to his opinion of the pa- 
tient’s state, and the cause of any amelioration or aggravation that may 
have appeared in the symptoms of the complaint. A discussion in this 
way takes place between the professor and the student, in which the 
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other students frequently take part, and in their turn question the pro- 
fessor as to his reasons for following any particular course of treatment, 
and as to the probable effects of the remedies prescribed, and his object in 
prescribing them. After some conversation, the professor asks the stu- 
dent what medicines or practice he would recommend and under what 
form. If he receives a proper answer, he at once writes it down on a 
column of the table lying before him; should the answer be confused or 
unsatisfactory, he proceeds to question the student as to his grounds for 
giving such an opinion, and alters the prescriptions to what they ought to 
be. The whole conversation during the visit is in Latin,—the proceed- 
ings in the class-room are in French. As in Paris, Strasbourg possesses 
medical, surgical, and obstetrical clinics, and they are taught by profes- 
sors of the Faculty, who have the right of choosing from among the in- 
mates of the hospital any cases they may deem interesting subjects of 
clinical instruction. In Montpelier, the system is on the same footing as 
in the other medical Faculties of France; the clinical courses are, in like 
manner, given by professors of the Faculty, and the fifth examination of 
candidates for medical degrees is entirely confined to clinical practice. 
In the course of study for degrees, whether of doctor in medicine or doc- 
tor in surgery, the same extent of clinical education is necessary ; medical 
and surgical clinics in both cases are equally attended to, and equally 
obligatory. This also happens in many other continental universities, 
and especially in those of Italy, and the reason of it is a good one. It 
proceeds upon the principle, that no physician can be a good one unless 
he knows all that a surgeon ought to know; and, in like manner, that to 
be a good surgeon it is necessary to have all the education and know all 
the duties of a physician.’ 

Amongst other provisions for the general medical education, 
the following are deserving of especial attention, as further illus- 
trating the advantage of placing these establishments under one 
general management. 

‘The éléves receive regular instruction in anatomy and surgery in their 
respective hospitals, and have each a certain number of patients under 
their immediate charge; every circumstance of whose cases they must 
particularly attend to. The cases they draw out are collected every three 
months, and from them is constructed the great tabular view of the medi- 
cal constitution of the year, which is full of so much interest to the phy- 
sician, the philosopher, and the statistical inquirer. This table states the 
rate of mortality, and the causes of its increase or diminution; the nature 
of the prevalent diseases, their type, the causes of their exasperation or of 
their mildness; the character of the remedies employed, the good or bad 
success attending their administration ; finally, the cures performed, and 
the extent to which they may be modified, shortened or lengthened, by 
seasons, professions, country, and other causes. Such tables are of the 
highest interest and utility, and being printed and distributed among the 
students and the public, they give an impulse to the progress of medicine 
and surgery by the light they throw upon the nature and success of the 
practice adopted in the treatment of disease in the hospitals. A similar 
account of the various surgical operations performed, and the success at- 
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tending them, is made up in a like manner, and forwarded to the school 
of medicine, there to serve as a text-book of observation and instruction to 
the student.’ 


We cannot avoid giving further illustrations of the immense 
advantages which may be derived from such arrangements. Me- 
dical science can only be rapidly advanced by the united ex- 
ertions of all the practitioners in different situations, districts, 
and countries. It is extremely rare, that the opportunities pos- 
sessed by any one practitioner, for observing the phenomena 
in any «ie of cases, are sufficiently numerous, or if numerous, 
sufficiently varied to enable him to form sound general conclu- 
sions with respect to them. It is only when a remedy has 
been found effectual under every variety of circumstances, that 
its operation can be predicated with general certainty. Unless 
some measures are taken to record the facts observed with respect 
to any case, they are perhaps lost to all of one school except the 
particular observer; or if they are made known to that school, 
ihey are lost to the immediate practice of all others. Thus in 
our metropolis, where no such provision is made, the experience 
gained at St. Bartholomew’s hospital with respect to any class 
of cases, is lost to St. Thomas’s, and to every other except when 
it is accidentally recorded and made public. But the central ad- 
ministration in France collects together the results of the ex- 
perience, not only of the metropolitan schools, but of every school 
in the kingdom: it possesses the power of directing general and 
especial attention to any particular disease; of ‘ascertaining the 
peculiar circumstances connected with it; whether or not it is 
contagious; whether fatal, or of little danger; what treatment 
best succeeds ; in short, of collecting on any medical subject within 
perhaps one year, more information than could be accumulated 
during a life time by any one individual, from his own observa- 
tion, or from the casual observations of others. This inestimable 
power of accumulating knowledge, (which would have been con- 
templated with intense delight by John Hunter,) does not appear 
yet to have been brought into perfect operation, though much has 
already been done with it in France: it is, however, well appre- 
ciated by the administration. No é/éve interne can receive his 
monthly salary, until he produces the complete register of the 
treatment and facts observed in the cases under his cure. At the 
end ofthe year, a gold medal and other rewards are given for the 
best registers, and for the best work on the cases there recorded.* 

In concluding this portion of the subject, we again refer to the 
testimony of the author, who observes— 





* This medal was awarded in 1825 to Mr. King, one of our countrymen, then 
Chirurgian interne at the Hotel Dieu. 
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_ * This mode of education, too, is accessible to every one; for the ex- 
pense at which it may be obtained is very trifling. The éléve is supplied 
with lodging, and in many cases with food and fuel, besides the receiving 
a small sum of money; and this advantage, in a country where the 
courses of lectures are delivered in the Faculties gratis, puts it in the 
power of the very humblest to aspire to situations which are given to ta- 
lents and industry in preference to interest. Their term of service in the 
capacity of assistant-surgeons in the capital is six years, and they may be re- 
moved from one hospital to another, as deemed proper by the administration. 
This removal goes on gradually from the less to the more important esta- 
blishments; and in this way they are enabled to see a great variety of 
practice under different medical officers, and to judge of the effect this dif- 
ference has upon the progress of disease. In cases of any severe epidemic 
afflicting any part of the kingdom, the assistant-physicians of the capital 
may be ordered thither to observe its progress, and report to the admi- 


nistration its characters and features, and the mode of treatment it may 
require.’ 


It might be proved as the result of this system, of which we 
have given but an imperfect outline, that France in medical 
science is nearly half a century in advance of England. One im- 
portant concomitant is, that the French public are better in- 
formed on medical subjects than the English public. This fact 
is indicated by the circumstance, that with the former a carriage 
and dashing equipage, an establishment, and various other exter- 
nals, the substitutes of the sword and gold-headed cane, are not 
considered decisive proofs of merit ; nor are any class of the prac- 
titioners required,—even by the vulgar,—to dose them with slots 
in order to maintain confidence, or ensure an adequate remunera- 
tion. A decisive proof of the healthy state of mind of the French 
public on medical subjects is to be found in the fact, that universal 
nostrums of the class of the quack, or patent medicines, which 
in this country are so productive to the revenue, there do not 
sell! Some particular departments of medical science, such 
as the treatment of aneurisms, which have here received more 
attention than on the continent, are here better known; and it 
must also be stated, as an advantage to our account, that where- 
ever the medical knowledge on both sides happens to be equal, 
the coolness and steadiness of what, perhaps, we may call the 
national temperament, will give the English practitioner the ad- 
vantage. But these points of equality are few and trifling com- 
pared with those of superiority — by the medical prac- 
titioners across the channel. The best evidence of the comparative 
state of the science and practice of medicine in France, is to be 
found in the works written to elucidate its general principles. 
We might for this purpose adduce the whole of the works of 
Cuvier and the Compte de Lacepede; the T'raite de Anatomie 
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descriptif of Cloquet ; the Manuel d’ Anatomie, of Marjolin; 
Del Anatomie Pathologique consideré dans ses rapports avec la 
Science des Maladies, by Ribes; the Clinique Medicale, of 
Andral; the Nosographie Chirurgicale, of Richerand; the 
Traite des Maladies Chirurgicales, of Boyer; the Memorial de 
l Art des Accouchements, of Madame Boivin; the Legons de Me- 
dicine Legale, of Orfila; the Elemens de Phisiologie, and other 
works of Magendie; the T'raite Medico Philosophique sur 
l Aliénation Mentale, and the Nosographie Philosophique, of 
Pinel; the Essai sur les Maladies du Cour, by Corvisart ; 
the Recherches sur [Encephale et ses Dependances, of Lalle- 
mand ; the writings of Guersent and others, in the Dictionnaire 
de Medicine. 'These, and a long list of other works, whether 
estimated for their merit as particular treatises, or for the 
influence on the advancement of science, are unequalled; and 
will prove, that since the time of Bichat, the French have de- 
cidedly taken the lead in advancing the [art de guerir, and 
may claim the honour of having made of medicine a science. 
The striking advantages which have arisen to medical science 
from the central management of the hospitals of France, have 
induced Dr. Johnston to suggest the expediency of introducing 
a similar system into England. The condition of our medical 
schools has more than once been made known to the public, at 
large meetings of the members of the medical profession ;* but 





* Some of the students and the rising members of the medical profession who 
spoke at these meetings, appreciated the defects of our system of medical intruction 
in a manner which affords great promise of future improvement. One meeting, held 
at the theatre of Guy’s Hospital, on the 13th of October, 1827, was in many respects 
remarkable. Several of the older practitioners, (and amongst them one of the exa- 
miners of the Apothecaries’ Company, ) foreboded great mischief from the apothecary 
being ‘ over educated,’ and having ‘ too great a knowledge of his art.’ The students 
replied, that it would certainly not be difficult, under the present system of educa- 
tion, for the apothecary soon to know as much as the physician, and to prescribe as 
well, at a cheaper rate to the poorer classes. A dispensary physician publicly ad- 
vanced, that ‘he considered a minute anatomical knowledge by no means needful to 
the successful treatment of diseases.’ To money-getting success experience has 
proved that it is by no means needful, so long as a large portion of the public are 
unable to discriminate. The students complained in strong language, that medical 
science ‘ was cultivated in the narrow spirit of a craft, rather than as a liberal pro- 
fession. The whole system was saturated with ‘golden ointment.’ While the men 
of the profession amongst the French, added the most brilliant discoveries to medical 
science, the English were employed in turning all to the accumulation of money. 
The schools extracted every possible guinea from the pockets of the pupils, and 
they received in return such a kind of knowledge, and such alone, as enabled them 
most successfully to extract every possible guinea from the pockets of the public.” 
The observation of a person, by his avocations accustomed to observe and record 
the proceedings of different classes of persons in public, is deserving of attention. 
The reporter, who had given an epitome of the proceedings at this meeting, could 
not, it would seem, avoid stepping out of his province to observe upon it. ‘The 
strongest corroboration was (he states) given to the statements as to the deficiency 
of the present system of medical education, by the speeches of the majority of those 
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we forbear to enter into the discussion of so wide a subject as 
that of the proposed change. Yet we cannot omit observing, 
that unless some extensive improvements be made by the gover- 
nors of our medical schools, they must consent to remain far 
behind the French schools in knowledge, skill, and reputation, 
which profit will ultimately follow. The latter schools, with 
that liberality which characterises a pure devotion to science, 
admit as pupils the subjects of other nations to am equal com- 
petition with the natives of France. It was not long since 
that one of the most able of the surgeons of this metropolis re- 
ceived prizes from the concours at Paris, and won a situation at 
their principal hospital. In England men of merit succeed in 
spite of obstacles; in France they prosper in consequence of 
facilities. The interests of the heads of our medical charities 
and schools, when fully investigated, would indicate to them 
the expediency of co-operation for the advancement of medical 
science, by the voluntary adoption of a similar system of general 
management. 

We regret that the want of space prevents us giving any 
details of the system of administration adopted in France for 
the relief of the poor; but we should fail in our duty, if we did 
not earnestly recommend it as peculiarly deserving the notice of 
those who have studied that momentous subject,—our poor laws. 
We must content ourselves with stating, that the administra- 
tions of the funds raised for the relief of the poor (Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance) are centralized; that they co-operate with the 
hospitals and the other charities with mutual advantage; that it 
has been found necessary to set limits to the numbers who can 
be admitted to relief; and that all beyond the fixed number 
must wait for their turn to be admitted. The relief is confined 
chiefly to four classes; first, the blind, and those above eighty 
years of age; second, persons from seventy-five to eighty years 
of age, and those afflicted with severe infirmities; third, aged 
and infirm persons below seventy-five years of age; fourth, 
fathers with young families.. The general mode of the relief is 
secours a domicile, or relief administered at the houses of the 
poor by responsible visitors, who prevent much of the fraud of 
the nature of that committed where re‘ief is obtained by repre- 
sentations to a board. The visitors often administer to the 
wants of the applicants far more efficiently than could the latter, 





who addressed the members. Even upon the direct subject of the art, there was 
manifested a degree of looseness, vagueness, and infirmity of thinking, which, 
while it imparted no instruction, excited the most painful misgivings for the conse- 
quences of such men being placed in situations of trust and power, where the lives 
and happiness of the poor and the rich are often dependant upon their Esculapian 
oracles.’—See the Report in the Times, October 19, 1827. 
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if the means were entrusted to their own ipo The relief is 
given in kind, chiefly in food, clothing, fuel, medicines, includ- 
ing baths. Money is never given, except in cases of extreme 
necessity. No healthy person in a state of idleness is assisted 
by a Bureau de Bienfaisance ; and the answer to such an ap- 
os is, ‘Work, and you will gain your livelihood: if you 
ail in procuring work we will provide it for you; but if you 
consume your time in idleness, your wages in debauchery, you 
will get no assistance ; if you beg, you will be imprisoned.’ 

It is found by experience the cheapest to relieve the poor at 
their own homes, where they may often reside with the members 
of their families without incurring additional expence, or so 
great an expence as if an establishment were maintained for 
their reception. The moral advantages secured by checking 
establishments where paupers may be congregated, appear too 
obvious to be pointed out. The views of the French legislators, 
so far as regards the saving to be obtained by the co-operation 
of the several classes of charities, are thus stated with respect to 
two of the classes: 

* * Les Bureaux de Bienfaisance, étant les auxiliaires nés des hospices, 
peuvent éviter 4 ces établissemens une grande dépense, au moyen d’une 
sage distribution de secours 4 domicile. En effet il n’est point de pére 
de famille qui ne s’estime heureux, lorsqu’il est atteient de maladie, de 
pouvoir rester prés de sa femme et ses enfans; et pour cela il suffit 
@alléger une partie de sa dépense par des distributions de médicamens 
et d’alimens a domicile. En consequence, on ne peut mieux entendre 
la charité qu’en multipliant les secours 4 domiciie, et en leur donnant la 
meilleure Reutiain possible.’ 


Great advantages have already been derived by centralising the 


funds, and the several establishments for the relief of the poor. 


By the adoption of this system a better classification is obtained ; 
by better classification, a more close scrutiny into the cases, and 
a more efficient application of the means of relief. Cut up a dis- 
trict into small subdivisions, and in each of them may, perhaps, 
be found one or two blind, one or two maimed, several idiots 
or lunatics. These will not be attended to, or (as may be ob- 
served in our parishes) they will be badly attended to; or, if 
well attended to, it must be at great expence. Interest and 
exertion, which can rarely be procured, would be requisite to 
get them provided for in independent, and perhaps very distant 
establishments. Break down these subdivisions; tite the whole 


of the objects to be provided for within one general manage- 
ment, and establishments may be formed for each class—the 
blind, the lunatic or the infirm ; each will be much better pro- 
vided for, and at a cheaper rate; a greater amount of pain is 
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thus alleviated ; time is saved, money is saved. A large class 
may be made to work, when a small one cannot. In short, all 
the advantages of the division of labour are gained in the larger 
aggregate, and utterly lost in the smaller ones. The experience 
of these obvious advantages has induced our neighbours to apply 
the principle wherever it is found practicable. The effect of 
more systematic arrangements is illustrated by the operation of 
the secowrs a@ domicile, which at Paris has had, says Dr. D. 
Johnston, ‘ the best effects upon the general state of the commu- 
nity; the number of poor has been diminished by one-half, 
owing — to the manner in which they are classed, and 
the scrutiny made into their real state before permitting them to 
participate in the assistance given.’ Private charity assists the 
poor par: ‘ yet,’ he observes, ‘ even with every addi- 
tion of private charity, the poor of the capital are kept wonder- 
fully out of sight, and at a singularly small expence. The 
total expenditure of this department in Paris, in 1824, was 
57,818/.: twenty-five francs per head, distributed amongst sixty 
thousand persons, the number relieved. 

Mr. Dupin states, that the effects of the system were similar at 
Niort, where it was carried into complete execution, and that it 
has been found efficient in every other part of the kingdom, in 
proportion as it has been brought into operation. ‘The most de- 
cisive circumstance in favour of the system is, that it has so far 
obtained the confidence of the public, that private individuals 
prefer intrusting the centralized establishments with the disposi- 
tion of their funds for charitable purposes. From the year 1802 
to 1823 inclusive, 9664 persons have given or bequeathed to the 
amount of 1,000,000/ to the French charities. 

After a careful estimate of the merits of the administration of 
the French charities, we might pronounce that although those 
merits are positively high, yet that they are only relatively supe- 
rior. In tracing the general arrangements of these institutions 
it is impossible however not to perceive and admire the works of 
great and comprehensive minds, though disfigured by the appli- 
cation of erroneous principles, and by glaring omissions and marks 
of haste. The fundamental defect of the French legislators ap- 
pears to have been their ignorance of the true principles of popu- 
lation. This ignorance is manifested by the nature of their pro- 
visions for the third class of their poor. None of the material 
errors of the framers of the plans appear to have been corrected 
by those who have had the benefit of subsequent experience. 
None of the extensive additions made by the latter are worthy of 
being called improvements. Indeed the instances are few in which 
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all the good rules laid down for the administrators have been 
carried into practice. Those rules which have been put into 
force are often rendered nugatory by absurd additions. It a 
pears, for example, to have been contemplated as a general he 
in the administration of these charities, to exact in all practicable 
cases as large a proportion as possible of the value of the service 
rendered, and thus introduce a practice which, while it relieved 
the expense of the establishments, would diminish their mis- 
chievous inducements to idleness and fraud, and furnish the 
means of ultimately removing them entirely. The distribution 
of soups to the poor of Strasbourg will exemplify the mode in 
which well meaning but silly administrators frequently carry such 
rules into effect. 

‘In Strasbourg, (says Dr. Johnston, p. 580,) the establishment, aware 
that in improving the lot of the poor man the necessity for labour should 
not be taken away from him, does not give his nourishment altogether 
gratis. It puts a price upon its soups, a great proportion of which in 
consequence are sold.’ 

That is, the public are converted into dealers in the commodity 
at a loss to them, and in a degree to the injury of the regular 
dealers. ‘To distribute bread at half price to all comers who 
should call themselves poor, would in reality be to send that 
commodity into the general market to undersell the bakers. But 
what follows gives the most felicitous specimen of short-sighted 
benevolence. 

‘ The soups are given out in a building destined for the purpose, and 
are in general so well adapted for the support of the bodily system, that 
those who eat them in the distribution room are rarely delta to add 
bread to their meal. Care is taken in making them to vary now and 
then their flavour, by the addition of some savoury substance, by which 
means satiety is prevented.’ 

Why did not the doctor inquire and proclaim to us what these 
‘ savoury substances’ are, by means of which the happy beggars 
of Strasbourg enjoy an exemption from satiety? Were he to 
reveal them to the Court of Aldermen, a statue and the freedom 
of the city would be the least honours that could be paid to so 
great a benefactor. 

Where the great body of the public are not well informed, 
good legislation in these cases, as in all others which depend upon 
voluntary or skilful agency, must be preceded or accompanied 
by good instruction; otherwise the best regulations will fail of 
being carried into effect. The omission of such instruction to 
the administrators and the public is in these cases marked by the 
consequence, that the most important rules laid down for the 
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government of the charities are very generally neglected, and old 
practices maintained ; not less from want of ca acity to estimate 
those which are better, than from the force of habit. 

‘ It must be allowed (says our author) that in no country in the world 
are such good regulations to be found as in France. Every city, every 
town, every village, has its laws, decrees, and regulations, which in the 
statute-book appear perfect and worthy of all praise. Inquiry, however, 
will often show a lamentable deficiency in their execution, and to this 
fact is owing the difficulty frequently experienced in ascertaining the 
exact state of France connected with its internal administration. The 
precision of its laws, and the imperfect manner often in which they are 
put into effect, tend to bewilder and to confuse the observer, and to warp 
his judgment.’ p. 525. 

Experience is however gradually instructing the French public 
and doing justice to the labours of the legislators, whose more 
important regulations are now gradually carried into practice in 
proportion as their utility is perceived. We should not do them 
justice if, neglecting to estimate the good designed, we confined 
our view and our praise to the good accomplished. The latter 
would in itself suffice to rank them high as benefactors to their 
country. In the one class of medical charities to which, from 
their importance as schools of medicine, we have given our chief 
attention, their centralization ;—the provisions for the constant 
instruction of the public and the government ;—the securities for 
the advancement of medical science and the just promotion of 
merit, are in themselves deserving of a large meed of applause, 
as important steps in the reduction of the sum of pain oe esos 
suffering. 

In aking our leave of the subject, we cannot omit recom- 
mending the work of Dr. D. Johnston as an accumulation of facts, 
a large proportion of which will be found interesting and valuable 
by all who take a deep interest in whatever tends to alleviate the 
condition of the poorer classes. We cannot recommend it for 
any lucid arrangement, neither can we compliment the author 
for the soundness of his general reflections. They are however 
but sparingly interspersed, and will invariably obtain for him the 
credit of the best feelings and intentions. 
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Art. XII.—Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India, from Calcutta to Bombay, 1824-1825, (with 
Notes wpon Ceylon.) An Account of a Journey to Madras and 
the Southern Provinces, 1826; and Letters written in India. 
By the late Right Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 3 vols. 8vo. 1828. 


ig is delightful to contemplate such an example of the purity 
and beneficence of the Christian character as is set forth in 
these volumes. A mild and steady light has risen on the horizon 
of the Christian world, not less pleasing to the eye, which can 
dwell with a calm enjoyment on all that is fair and beautiful in 
character, than cheering to those, who consider themselves born, 
not merely to flutter or to rest on the current of human life, like 
insects of a day, but rather to resemble mariners, who have tem- 
pests and shoals to dread and a harbour to seek, and who will 
therefore hail the rising of such a star on their voyage not only 
as a beautiful but as a useful light. 

In Bishop Heber’s character we have the colder rays of philo- 
Sophy glowing with the warmth of religious feeling; and, on the 
other hand, the heat of zeal happily tempered by a catholic spirit 
of toleration for the errors and sympathy with the virtues of 
humanity. The Angel of the Church of India did not, indeed, 
go forth with the mission of the older times, to drive out the 
Hivite and Jebuzite from their land, but as the bearer of good 
tidings, to convert the heathen to a purer and a happier faith. 
He went forth, not to perplex them with nice points of doctrine 
or discipline, but to teach them truths far removed from their 
superstitions and vices. He wrought, not with the anathemas of 
Rome, but by the mild persuasion of a Christian life and con- 
versation, not with the unscrupulous art of a Jesuit, but with the 
truth of one, who pursues noble ends by pure means; lastly, 
with no assumption of a power or character vouched by signs and 
miracles, but with the genuine humility of a teacher, who came 
in simplicity and singleness of heart, yet with a spirit fraught 
with all wisdom, to teach what he had himself learnt, and by the 
same means, under God’s blessing, of patient and diligent inquiry. 
In avoiding the error of those ministers whose only or first care 
seems to be the sweeping of the temple, and who in their zeal for 
keeping the court of the Gentiles as pure as the sanctuary itself, 
are in danger of scaring away the crowds of heathen converts— 
in avoiding the faults of bigotry, he fell not into the errors of 
fanaticism; nor confounded in his estimate of. the Christian cha- 
racter of his own times the fears and the hopes, the trials and the 
supports, which were peculiar to the early periods of Christianity. 
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That we may show the happy effects of this zeal according to 
knowledge, words so exactly descriptive of the religion of this 
wise and good prelate, we shall enter into a more distinct exami- 
nation of the characteristics of Bishop Heber’s faith, as seen in 
his opinions and practice, than has yet been attempted. It will 
appear that he was a burning and a shining light, by which not 
only a Christian, but a Christian minister may walk safely in 
these perilous times. 

It was from a happy Engiish home, ‘from dear, dear Hodnet,’ 
as this excellent man fondly speaks of the Eden from which he 
had been called to a wider scene of usefulness—it was from dear, 
dear Hodnet, that he carried a heart glowing with the affections 
of a husband, a father, and a friend, and therefore in sympathy 
with all that comes home to the business and bosom of every 
child of Adam. The heart of man, let the supra or sublapsarian 
say what he will of it, is an instrument from which much that 
harmonises with reason and revelation may be drawn by the cir- 
cumstances of domestic life touching its natural affections, and 
when thus attuned is likely to accord with other good feelings 
and right principles. If patriotism, as the great ‘Tory Doctor 
once defined it, be the refuge of a scoundrel, he might have added 
of the unhappy, and have pronounced the same of every strong 
excitement, yet is it, and we trust not seldom, the effect of the 
very best and happiest feelings in private life, like the waters of 
some fountain spreading verdure far around through the desert. 
Shall we be told that human nature has no such blessings, but 
that all good is the work of that grace in which the Christian 
alone has a share? We answer, that it is a great error in prin- 
ciple, and most pernicious in practice, to judge of human nature 
by the history of its very worst periods, when, as we learn from 
other sources besides the Epistles of St. Paul, men were become 
‘ void of natural affections,’ were given up to all the filth of fleshly 
appetites, and the malice of violent passion. In happier times 
there will remain ample evidence to the truth of the great doc- 
trine, that our hopes can rest only on the mercy of our Judge, 
through the redemption by Christ, and this will even be felt most 
sensibly by the noblest natures. It is therefore equally opposed 
to the + an of facts and to a just view of the scope of scrip- 
ture, that many excellent, but mistaken men, look at least suspi- 
ciously, if not with contempt, on these better principles of our 
nature. Yet do these principles proclaim a higher origin by being, 
if we may use the expression, natural stems which, with judicious 
training, will bear the virtues and graces of a moral and religious 
life. ‘That they need this training no one who has examined his 
own heart or observed the conduct of others will think of denying. 
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But we ought not to infer, that they must be rooted up and m 
others planted in their room, because when left to themselves fe 
they run to a luxuriant and unhealthy rankness. Very estimable ce 
persons have indeed held these opinions, partly from altogether 0 
mistaking the degree of corruption necessary to be believed that a 
the doctrine of human merits may be exploded; partly, from v 
attributing to human nature the degrees of corruption which have r 
belonged to the worst men and the worst times; partly, from h 
estimating the better tendencies of their own nature by their tl 
weakness through neglect, or their perversion from bad discipline; fi 
lastly, by siadhing the very limits of good and evil, and conse- t! 
quently the means by which we may be enabled to keep our f 
principles and conduct within the former. t 


These are errors into which the religion of Bishop Heber has ( 
not wandered. It is, indeed, in the sound and clear distinctions, a 
which his writings constantly exhibit, between right and wrong I 
tendencies of our nature, between what is virtuous and what is ¢ 
vicious in conduct, it is in his constant endeavour to cherish the ‘ 
former whilst he represses the latter, neither expecting to see I 
these eradicated nor those superseded by supernatural principles, ( 
that we trace a zeal according to knowledge. His was in truth 
one of those fine and noble natures which aspire not only where \ 
there is any praise, but where there is any virtue. It would 
have been that sort of ‘ voluntary humility’ which is rebuked in 
re as tending to eeu and not to humble, had he } 
ranked himself on a level with the grovelling and ignoble spirits 
of the earth. The real humility, which consisted in feeling that 
these natural moral advantages gave him not a shadow of claim 
from merit, but that the Giver had the greater claim to his gra- 
titude, was a deep-felt conviction, which may best be expressed 
in the simple language of our early years. 

‘ Are these thy bounties, day by day, 
To me above the rest ? 
Then let me love thee more than they, 

And strive to serve thee best.’ 
It is not, indeed, more true of those who have raised themselves 
on the Shinar of human merits, than of those who have judged 
of man’s nature by the abominations of the valley of Hinnom, 
that their views are irrational and unscriptural. Equally from 
the elevation of the former as from the Jesuaiiin of the latter, 
may it be said calwm ipsum petimus stultitia. Whether we as- 
cend from the summits of the Alps or from the deep plain of Lom- 
bardy, the distance is little altered, and our fall will be the same. 

Bishop Heber saw in the natural affections, as he saw in other 
parts of human nature, a source of virtue and happiness har- 
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monizing with the graces and blessings of scripture. He there- 
fore neither condemned nor neglected these feelings. On the 
contrary, he pours forth their genial current without a question 
of their being as virtuous as they are delightful, or rather with 
an entire confidence, founded on reason and scripture, that they 
were right in their origin, are right in their progress, and will be 
right in their issue. He knew that there are ‘brillant ts in 
human nature which are tarnished by such suspicion. He knew 
that in attempting to supersede them, we are in truth only sacri- 
ficing the better parts of human character, without obtainmg any 
thing more pure in their place. The colour when examined is 
found to be the same, but it is faded; the tune is not changed, 
but the voice is a falsetto. It was not thus with Bishop Heber. 
Convinced that the hearty natural feelings of a husband, a father, 
and a friend flourish as fruits of Eden, though too often sur- 
rounded with the briars and thorns of a different growth, he was 
diligent in subduing the latter, but it was that the former might 
grow more freely. He writes in the following terms of fm 90 
ness and watchful care of his youngest daughter, in the journal 
of his voyage from England :— 

‘ On returning to the Grenville I saw my little girl at one of the cabin 
windows, who showed great delight in recognizing me. She had been 
much distressed at seeing me go off in the boat, and twice began crying. 
All this, which, I trust, may be considered as indications both of intelli- 
gence and affection, interests me so much that I cannot help writing it 
down, in the hope that I may read it with increased interest and plea- 
sure one day when her matured good qualities may fulfil the present 
hopes of her parents, and give those parents a daily increasing motive 
for gratitude to Him who has lent her to them. Dear little thing! I 
did not suppose, before I possessed her, how closely a child of her age 
can entwine itself round the heart.’ 

The whole of the Bishop’s journal is addressed to Mrs. Heber, 
and abounds in kindly a affectionate feeling. We select a single 
passage from his letters. 

‘You say nothing of yourself, and I cannot help being uneasy lest 
your anxiety should do you harm. God forgive me! I often regret that 
I left you. Yet I hope and trust that He will take care of you, and I 
know that it is He only on whose care all must depend, whether I am 
present or absent. It is ¢his only, and the feeling that I have the op- 
portunity of doing Him service where I am going, which keeps me yet 
in suspense about turning back to you. He knows how gladly (if I 
thought myself justified in doing it, now that all preparations have been 
made in Bombay to receive me) I should set my face eastward. I 
thought yesterday morning, when the drum beat for our march, of 
poor Tom Tough in Dibdin’s ballad :— 

“‘ The worst time of all was when the little ones were sickly, 
And if they’d live or die the doctor did not know, 
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The word was given to weigh so sudden and so quickly, 
I thought my heart would break as I sung out, Yo heave oh !” 


Yet if good news continues, I shall, like poor Tom Tough, persevere. 
* * * * * 

‘Sometimes I would fain flatter myself that the children may still 
get so well before the end of this month, as to justify your sailing for 
Bombay. My own opinion is, I confess, that change of air, and sea air 
above all, is what they want, and that you will risk less by being re- 
moved from your present excellent advice, than by remaining in that 
cruel climate during the rainy season. 

‘ Had your own health been such as to enable or justify you in com- 
ing with me in the first instance, and our children had accompanied you, 
I am often tempted to think they would both have remained well. But 
God only knows what is best for us; and while we act for the best and 
trust in Him, there can be no ground for self-reproach.’ 

It is thus that he speaks of the death of his chaplain, Mr. Stowe: 

‘ Sincerely as I have mourned, and do mourn him continually, the 
moment perhaps at which I felt his loss most keenly was on my return 
to this house. I had always, after airings, or other short absences, been 
accustomed to run up immediately to his room to ask about his medi- 
cines and his nourishment, to find if he had wanted any thing during 
my absence, and to tell him what I had seen and heard. And now, as 
I went up stairs, I felt most painfully that the object of my solicitude 
was gone, and that there was nobody now to derive comfort or help from 
my coming, or whose eyes would faintly sparkle as I opened the door. 
I felt my heart sick, and inclined to accuse myself, as usual, of not hav- 
ing valued my poor friend sufficiently while [ had him, and of having 
paid during the voyage too little attention to the state of his health; yet, 
from the hour I knew he was seriously ill, thank God! I can find no- 
thing of wilful neglect to reproach myself with, though some things I 
might have done better, if I had not myself been in some respects un- 
well, and if I had not been constantly occupied with business and cor- 
respondence. But I hope I did what I could during the few last days, 
and when his danger was told me, I gave up every thing to him, and 
neither read nor wrote, nor paid or received visits, nor even went out of 
his room for a moment, except for very short or hurried meals.’ 


The letter which Bishop Heber writes to the sister of his late 
chaplain, is one of the few attempts at consolation which must 
have soothed a troubled spirit. 


‘ A mighty and most merciful Protector be sure He is, and one who 
always then deals most kindly with us when we are constrained to cast 
our cares on Him alone, and are most sensible of our utter helplessness. 
This was your brother’s comfort ; it should be yours; and thus may both 
he and you have occasion for unspeakable joy hereafter, if the myste- 
rious dispensation which has deprived you of your brother, serves to bring 
you to a closer and more constant communion with your God. Mean- 
time, in my wife and myself, you have friends, even in this remote land, 
who are anxious, as far as we have the power, to supply your brother’s 
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place, and whose best services you may command as freely as his whom 
you have lost. 
x x * x * 
* * * * * 
So long as you choose to remain with us, we will be, to our power, a sis- 
ter and a brother to you. And it may be worth your consideration, 
whether in your present state of health and spirits, a journey, in my 
wife’s society, will not be better for you than a dreary voyage home. 
But this is a point on which you must decide for yourself; I would 
scarcely venture to advise, far less dictate, where I am only anxious to 
serve. In my dear Emily you will already have had a most affectionate 
and sensible counsellor.’ 

Such were the feelings and conduct in which Bishop Heber 
considered no small portion of the duties and happiness of life to 
consist. Now, as he had received from nature an affectionate 
and kindly disposition, it is clear that had he exaggerated the 
doctrines of human corruption and divine grace, consistency would 
have required his condemning, neglecting, or lastly, attempting 
to supersede these natural feelings and conduct. For it may be 
proved by innumerable facts from the rene of individuals and 
communities, as indeed it might be anticipated @ priori, that when 
a belief in human corruption exceeds what reason and scripture 
warrant, it has an unfavourable effect on the more kindly feelings 
of man’s nature, tending to chill and repress them. Hence the 
severe discipline which the Puritans adopted towards their chil- 
dren, that disciplina tetrica et tristis, intended to mortify the 
depravity of a corrupt nature. Hence also their harsh and un- 
amiable rejection of the gentler virtues, as being of too human a 
strain to ascend to the height of the divine graces to which they 
aspired. Most truly have we called this discipline ¢etrica et tristis, 
and though it has been much mollified by good sense and right 
feelings, still there lingers among many a desire to keep a perpetual 
gloom over the joyous home of boyhood, and still there remains 
an inclination to undervalue the kindlier impulses of nature. 
Perhaps the remainder of our quotation will be retorted, as 
equally descriptive of the Puritans, and all that was good in their 
character be traced to the severity of their discipline. We answer, 
that so far as right principles are carefully inculcated, we are 
— to witness a happy effect. But from the peculiar lessons 
we have been contemplating, we should consider a negative to be 
the best consequence for which we could dare to hope. In quiet 
and steady dispositions, little affected by the ideal world, even 
more erroneous views may remain harmless, because otiose prin- 
ciples. But in other dispositions, extreme views of human cor- 
ruption may discourage the ardent, haunt the imaginative, and 
supply those of low propensities with an excuse for _ vices. 
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On the other hand, the kindlier virtues, whose happy effects we 
have traced in Bishop Heber’s character and conduct, are ever 
connected by invisible links with the most widely — and 
most elevating principles, and sometimes their lessons come home 
with a force, not to be anticipated from the insignificance of the 
occasion, to the hearts and consciences of men. 

‘Inthe course of this evening a fellow, who said he was a gao-wala, 
brought me two poor little leverets, which he said he had just found in a 
field. They were quite unfit to eat, and the bringing them was an act 
of cruelty of which there are few instances among the Hindoos, who 
are generally humane to wild animals. In this case, on my scolding 
the man for bringing such poor little things from their mother, all the 
crowd of pabete 5 nn and camp-followers, of whom no inconsiderable 
number were around us, expressed great satisfaction and entire concur- 
rence in my censure. It ended in the man promising to take them back 
to the very spot (which he described) where he had picked them up, 
and in my promising him an ana if he did so. To see him keep his 
word two stout waggoner’s boys immediately volunteered their services, 
and I have no doubt kept him to his contract.’ 

‘ Our elephants were receiving their drink at a well, and I gave the 
suwarree some bread, which, before my illness, I had often been in the 
habit of dog. “ He is glad to see you again,” observed the goomash- 
ta, and I certainly was much struck by the calm, clear, attentive, intelli- 
gent eye which he fixed on me, both while he was eating, and afterwards, 
while I was patting his trunk and talking about him.’ 

‘ The same adviser wanted me to take off a joint of Cabul’s tail, under 
the hair, so as not to injure his appearance. “ It was known,” he said, 
“ that by how much the tail was made shorter, so much the taller the 
horse grew.” I said “ I could not believe that God gave any animal a 
limb too much, or one which tended to its disadvantage, and that as He 
had made my horse, so he should remain.” This speech, such as it was, 
seemed to chime in wonderfully with the feelings of most of my hearers, 
and one old man said, that “ during all the twenty-two years that the 
English had held the country, he had not heard so grave and godly a 
saying from any of them before.” ’ 

‘ In the way, at Futtehgunge, I passed the tents pitched for the large 
party which were to return towards Cawnpoor next day, and I was much 
pleased and gratified by the Soubahdar and the greater number of the 
Sepoys of my old escort running into the middle of the road to bid me 
another farewell, and again express their regret that they were not going 
on with me “ to the world’s end.” They who talk of the ingratitude of 
the Indian character, should, I think, pay a little more attention to cases 
of this sort. These men neither got nor expected any thing by this lit- 
tle expression of good will. If I had offered them money, they would 
have been bound, by the rules of the service, and their own dignity, not 
to take it. Sufficient civility and respect would have been paid if any 
of them who happened to be near the road had touched their caps, and 
I really can suppose them actuated by no motive but good will. It had 
not been excited, so far as I know, by any particular desert on my part ; 
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but I had always spoken to them civilly, had paid some attention to their 
comforts in securing them tents, firewood, and camels for their knap- 
sacks, and had ordered them a dinner, after their own fashion, on their 
arrival at Lucknow, at the expense of, I believe, not more than four ru- 
pees! Surely if good will is to be bought by these sort of attentions, it 
is a pity that any body should neglect them !’ 

‘Within a reac | yards stood another similar hut occupied, a little 
out of repair, but tolerably tenantable. “ Why do you not go thither?” 
was my question. ‘“ We like to sleep altogether,” was their answer. 
“ But why not bring the branches here, and make your, own hut larger ? 
see, I will show you the way.” They started up immediately, in great 
apparent delight, every man brought a bough, and the work was done in 
five minutes, being only interrupted now and then by exclamations of 
“Good, good, poor man’s provider !”’ . 

When we remember, that these instances of benevolence are 
in perfect harmony with the general humanity of this excellent 
man; that there is not a shadow of suspicion of their being got 
up, we will not say as a scene, but as instructive lessons, may we 
not exclaim in the words of Cicero, magna intelligimus ex parvis. 
We see in these trifling circumstances proofs, that Bishop Heber, 
in cherishing right natural feelings, had more effectually purified 
his nature, than if he had neglected or undervalued human vir- 
tues, and had aspired to those which are above humanity. This 
is the zeal according to knowledge which we have marked as a 
distinctive trait of Bishop Heber’s faith. However zealous for 
Christian graces, he knew that they are not intended to super- 
sede, but to exalt and purify the best principles of our nature. 

But, to return to the humanities of Bishop Heber’s character. 
Let not our readers infer, from the gentle and affectionate feel- 
ings which breathe forth in his letters to Mrs. Heber, that his 
mind had the least taint of sentimentality. His benevolence was 
a healthy and active energy, not a morbid sensitiveness, shrink- 
ing from the inflictions which our present imperfect state of being 
renders necessary. If he censured an idle infliction of pain, and 
would have regretted the false shame which might have caused 
him by concealing his feelings, to have sanctioned an act of 
cruelty, we find him no less forward in exterminating the savage 
tyrant of the neighbouring folds. 

‘From the animation and eagerness of every body round me, the 
anxiety with which my companions looked for every waving of the jun- 
gle-grass, and the continued calling and shouting of the horse and foot 
behind us,it was impossible not to catch the contagion of interest and en- 
terprize. 

“ At last the elephants all drew up their trunks into the air, began to 
roar, and to stamp violently with their fore fect, the Raja’s little elephant 
turned short round, and in spite of all her mohout could say or do, took 
up her post, to the Raja’s great annoyance, close in the rear of Mr. Boul- 
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derson, The other three, (for one of my baggage elephants had come 
out too, the mohout, though unarmed, not caring to miss the show,) went 
on slowly but boldly, with their trunks raised, their ears expanded, and 
their sagacious little eyes bent intently forward. ‘We are close upon 
him,” said Mr. Boulderson, “ fire where you see the long grass shake, 
if he rises before you.”—Just at that moment my elephant stamped 
again violently. ‘“ There, there,” cried the mohout, “ I saw his head !” 
A short roar, orratherloud growl, followed, and I saw immediately before 
my elephant’s head the motion of some large animal stealing away 
through the grass. I fired as directed, and, a moment after, seeing the 
motion still more plainly, fired the second barrel. Another short growl 
followed, the motion was immediately quickened, and was soon lost in 
the more distant jungle. Mr. Boulderson said, “ I should not wonder if 
you hit him that last time; at any rate we shall drive him out of the 
cover, and then I will take care of him.” In fact, at that moment, the 
crowd of horse and foot spectators at the jungle side began to run off in 
all directions. We went on to the place, but found it was a false alarm, 
and, in fact, we had seen all we were to see of him, and went twice more 
through the jungle in vain.’ 

It would have delighted us to see the good Bishop in at the 
death ; and the bilious Rajah, condemned by the cowardly little 
elephant to witness instead of sharing the sport, doubtless wish- 
ing that he had a sword in his hand, that he might slay that ob- 
stinate brute. Could the truth of history be sacrificed to the 
effect of the picture, we would have that hearty sportsman Mr. 
Boulderson in the back-ground, with an expression hovering be- 
tween humorous delight at the Bishop’s good luck, and good- 
natured a. mang of the Rajah’s disappointment. 

‘ Mr. Boulderson left me this morning, and I believe we parted with 
mutual regret; his pursuits and amusements were certainly very different 
from mine, but I found in him a fine temper and an active mind, full of 
information respecting the country, animals, and people among whom he 
had passed several years; and on the whole I do not think I have ac- 
quired so much of this kind of knowledge in so short a time from any 
person whom I have met with in India.’ 


Those of Bishop Heber’s readers, who would set least value on 
the humanities of his character, will also regret that he has asso- 
ciated so frankly with men of the world. We cannot go along 
with them in condemning the spirit with which he entered into 
the scenes, events, and characters around him, so long as these 
were innocent. We shall be answered, that there is no such 
neutral ground, and shall be forced to try this question, before we 
can proceed. Let us not be supposed to assert, that any action, 
however trifling, can, in reference to the agent, be other than 
right or wrong, in some of the various shades of moral difference. 
But we do assert that actions criminal in the agent, may be inno- 
cent, in reference to the spectator, and that he not only may, but 
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frequently ought, to sympathise with conduct which, if he could 
discern its motives, he might have to condemn. The Christian 
rule, judge not, and thou shalt not be judged ; or in other words, 
think no evil, requires this charity. All systems of morals which 
regard the fair and beautiful in character, would warn us to the 
same line of conduct, lest with our estimate of the motives of 
others, we lower our own tone of mind. A regard for our own 
happiness, suggests the importance of seeing the conduct of those 
with whom we live in a fair point of view. Justice will remind 
us, that if our own purest actions are obvious to the suspicion of 
wrong motives, we ought to be cautious of applying an inquisito- 
rial spirit of censure to the actions of others. A spirit learned in 
human dealings, and an impartial estimate of human motives, are 
indeed necessary to guard us from being deceived by the hypocrisy 
of others, or by the mirage of our own imaginations. At one time, 
it may be desirable to tear away the royal robe, and to say this 
is but a poor player, and at another, it may save us a more severe 
disappointment, to discover in time that we are worshipping an 
idol of our own forming. But in general, it will be not more 
charitable than prudent, to act on the principle which, with a 
slight change, may be expressed in the words of Goldsmith— 
‘They please, are pleased, gaining they seek esteem, 
Till seeming good, they grow to what they seem.’ 

In truth, there are many strong motives for right feelings and 
conduct, in the intercourse of the world. Bishop Heber, by 
mingling with men of the world, and using towards them the 
charity we have been recommending, was enabled to leave an im- 
pression on the higher circles of his countrymen in India, which 
toone more rigid would have been impossible. He drew forth, 
he fostered and strengthened by his notice and example, the good 
feelings and right principles which might have remained, like 
vitality in the parched and hardened seed, dormant and inactive. 
He taught the gay and the talented, that there is nothing in 
genuine religion adverse to the spirit of true social enjoyment, or 
opposed to the highest gratifications of taste and intellect. 

‘ Both parties have evidently been to blame, and both, I have reason 
to hope, have already receded something in their pretensions. The high- 
caste Indians, for instance, had made one most abominable claim to have 
a separate cup for the Sacrament. And the Missionaries appear to me 
to have displayed a scarcely less blameable contempt of the feeling of 
their flocks, and a sour and narrow hatred of every thing like gaiety and 
amusement, when displayed under any other forms than those to which 
they had been themselves accustomed. A certain crown of flowers, used 


in marriages, has been denounced to me as a device of Satan. 
# * * x * * 


And a gentleman has just written to complain that the Danish Govern- 
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ment of ‘Tranquebar will not allow him to excommunicate some young 
persons for wearing masks, and acting, as it appears, in a Christmas 
mummery, or, at least, in some private theatricals. If this be heathen- 
ish, heaven help the wicked! But I hope you will not suspect that I 
shal] lend any countenance to this kind of ecclesiastic tyranny, or con- 
sent to men’s consciences being burdened with restrictions so foreign to 
the cheerful spirit of the Gospel.’ 

«A charge has been brought against Mr. Elphinstone by the indis- 
creet zeal of an amiable, but not well-judging man, the “ field officer 
of cavalry,” who published his Indian travels, that “he is devoid of re- 
ligion, and blinded to allspiritual truth.” I can only say that I saw no 
reason to think so. On the contrary, after this character which I had 
read of him, I was most agreeably surprised to find that his conduct and 
conversation, so far as I could learn, had been always moral and decorous, 
that he was regular in his attendance on public worship, and not only 
well informed on religious topics, but well-pleased and forward to discuss 
them ; that his views appeared to me, on all essential subjects, doctrinally 
correct, and his feelings serious and reverential ; and that he was not only 
inclined to do, but actually did more for the encouragement of Christia- 
nity, and the suppression or diminution of suttees, than any other In- 
dian Governor has ventured on. That he may have differed in some re- 
spects from the peculiar views of the author in question, I can easily be- 
lieve, though he could hardly know himself in what this difference con- 
sisted, since I am assured, that he had taken his opinion at second-hand, 
and not from any thing which Mr. Elphinstone had either said or done. 
But I have been unable to refrain from giving this slight and imperfect 
account of the character of Mr. Elphinstone as it appeared to me, since 
I should be sorry to have it thought that one of the ablest and most 
amiable men I ever met with, were either a profligate or an unbeliever.’ 

In noticing the zeal according to knowledge, which dictated 
Bishop Heber’s intercourse with men of the world, .we may be 
allowed to say a few words respecting the amusements and plea- 
sures of the world. Unless it can be made evident that religion 
requires them to be sacrificed, it is highly inexpedient to make 
the demand. ‘The youthful in years or in mind, more especially 
those of lively feelings, are apt to recoil from too strict a rule, 
into a neglect of all rules, and by flying from the privations of 
fasting to the licentiousness of feasting, demonstrate by a reduc- 
tion ad absurdum, that the mean is the only safe line of conduct. 
History and biography, and indeed every reader’s own experience, 
will bear witness to the danger of what may be termed in the 
language of the day, moral re-action. 'The Puritans of one age 
are the moral, as well as the natural parents of the profligates of 
the next; nay, it may be proved, that even in their own time, 
they increase by their ill-directed attempts to diminish the 
amount of evil. Let us try this question on a point in which 
they feel themselves most strong, and respecting which every 
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reader may form an adequate judgment. It is too certainly a 
disgrace, not merely to a Christian, but to a civilized country, 
to permit the scenes of profligacy, for which portions of our 
larger theatres are, not set apart, but ostentatiously thrown open. 
It may be difficult to decide, whether the enjoyment and instruc- 
tion we derive from the pathos and wit of Shakspeare be made a de- 
coyto betray the young and unwary into vice, or whether theprofli- 
gate scenes of our theatres be intended to prevent our national 
drama from being deserted altogether, whilst we throng to foreign 
spectacles. Whatever be the motive, the state of the English 
theatres, contrasted with some of the higher theatres in France, 
is little honourable to our patriotism or our religion. This scan- 
dal might surely be prevented, if men of religious principle would 
unite with all who approve the prudence and decency of closing 
this source of individual corruption and national disgrace. But 
the refusal of the religious pe moral to take any interest in the 
scenes of Shakspeare and Massinger, surrenders our theatres to 
the vicious. By keeping aloof, they increase and confirm an evil 
which their Pi ms interference might prevent. Many, we 
are well aware, will object not only to these accidents, but to the 
very essentials of the drama. They will be willing to admit, that 
tragedies may be selected, in which the misery of passion is drawn 
with a master’s hand, and comic scenes, in which lighter errors in 
principle and conduct are touched with the keen weapons of wit 
and humour; but they gither object to these, as mere moral les- 
sons, or, are disgusted at their being put into the mouths of per- 
sons who, in many instances, have little belief or feeling of what 
they utter. The importance of cultivating mere moral princi- 
ples, as being coincident with religious rules, we have already 
considered, and may therefore dismiss their first objection. Their 
second objection is an example of that fastidiousness which in 
seeking subjects of offence, is sure to end in defiling the mind 
with shame, where there is no sin. It reminds us of the conduct 
of an over-scrupulous person, who was in the habit of stepping 
either into the garden or on the verandah, that his footman 
might, with a safe conscience, answer “ not at home”—this 
changing a current form of civil denial into a holy fraud, arose 
from the same over scrupulousness which dictates the objection 
we have yet to answer. If indeed, we received the moral truth 
exemplified in the characters of Macbeth, Othello, or Beverley, 
on the authority of the actor who may chance to represent them ; 
or, if the union of elevatmg music and lofty sentiment, could be 
degraded by the pipe, whether animate or inanimate, through 
which it is breathed, the scruple would have some weight. 
In common life, we are content to employ good lawyers, physi- 
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cians and tradesmen, without enquiring into their lives and con- 
versations, for the plain reason that these are nothing to the 
purpose. Why then should we be more scrupulous in our 
amusements? In this over niceness, there is a sickly tone of 
feelings, which is as little connected with true moral tastes, as is 
2 healthy oa with the fastidiousness which should loath 
our West Indian luxuries on account of their intermediate stages 
between the sugar cane and the tea table. Violations of public 
decency might, as in a late instance, be punished even more se- 
verely on the stage than they could be in any other situation in 
life, 1f.respectable persons would but exercise that influence over 
the drama, with which so important a moral instrument ought to 
be controlled. But there is yet an objection against our theatres, 
which strikes at the very principle of what we should consider 
harmless relaxation—the objection, we mean, to public amuse- 
ments, on the ground of their being calculated to distract the 
mind from serious thoughts. These objectors would, according 
to the /etter, desire to pray always, in opposition to the spirit 
of the precept, and to the deductions of sound reason; for the 
whole passage requires us to use prayer as a means and not as an 
end. No general rule can indeed be laid down, because peculiar 
feelings and circumstances must be considered, but we are in- 
clined to believe, that men engaged in the active duties of life, 
will best attain the object of devotion by placing themselves in 
that more deeply-felt presence of their. Maker, which ought to 
attend prayer, once before the commencement, and once at the 
close of the business of the day; taking care that the character of 
their prayers should contain the earnestness of humble resolution 
in the former, and the impartiality of self-examination in the 
latter instance. If there be a sincere attempt throughout the 
day to preserve a connexion between this morning and evening 
sacrifice, and the principles on which we act, it is our firm con- 
viction that the true objects of devotion will better be attained, 
than by a struggle to keep up a devotional frame of mind, to the 
sacrifice of the spirit of life’s honest business and innocent plea- 
sures. We do not attain health by always listening to a leit. 
cian; nor do we neglect it by leaving our adviser, that we may 
follow his prescription. Are we to be answered, that the scrip- 
tures preserve a deeply serious tone throughout, and therefore 
that this ought to be the tone of our whole lives. Surely this is 
to fall into the error of those who rejected science and literature, 
because scripture has not given rules on these subjects, which in 
truth are foreign from its scope. The style of the scriptures is 
serious, simply because they relate to serious matters. In a 
word, if absenting ourselves altogether from public amusements 
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leads to the evils we have noticed, we can see no purely religious 
argument, which would require our resigning all wholesome in- 
fluence over so powerful an instrument of good, but many direct- 
ed against dangerous scruples, which would make us pause ere 
we sacrifice what may be made a source of much benefit, but 
must, if relinquished to mismanagement, continue a broad stream 
of pollution. 

We have not wandered so far from our subject as our readers 
may imagine. ‘The constant tone of Bishop Heber’s Journal and 
Letters implies neither the levity of a trifling, nor the scrupu- 
lousness of (what is called) a serious mind ; but the alertness and 
vigour of one who sympathised with the characters, and enters 
with zest into the circumstances and scenes in which he was 
placed. It is this healthy energy of a mind, which responded to 
every thing right and beautiful, that makes him so delightful a 
traveller. His pages are full of the hopes which benevolent 
feelings and a clear understanding, an earnest desire to do good, 
and just views of the means by which it is to be effected, must 
inspire in one who travels through a country possessing the great 
moral and physical capabilities of India; where nature has done 
so much for the bodies and minds of the human race, and disci- 
pline has done so little. 


‘Their crops are magnificent, and the soil, though much of it has been 
in constant cultivation beyond the reach of history, continues of matchless 
fertility. No where, perhaps, in the world, is food attained in so much 
abundance, and with, apparently, so little labour. Few peasants work 
more than five or six hours in the day, and half their days are Hindoo 
festivals, when they will not work at all. 


‘Rent is higher than I expected to find it; in this neighbourhood six 
rupees, about twelve shillings the English acre, seems an usual rate, 
which is a great sum among the Hindoos, and also when compared with 
the cheapness of provisions and labour, about sixpence being as much as 
a working man can earn, even as a porter, and three-pence being the pay 
of a labourer in husbandry, while ordinary rice is, at an average, less 
than a halfpenny for the weight of two pounds English. In consequence, 
I do not apprehend that the peasantry are ill off, though, of course, they 
cannot live Taxutiously. Fish swarm in every part of the river, and in 
every tank and ditch. During the wet months they may be scooped up 
with a hand-net in every field, and procured, at all times, at the expense 
of a crooked nail and a little plaintain thread. They, therefore, next to 
rice and plaintains, constitute the main food of the country. Animal 
food all the lower castes of Hindoos eat whenever they can get it, beef 
and veal only excepted ; but; save fish, this is not often in their power. 
Except food, in such a climate their wants are of course but few. Very 
little clothing serves, and even this is more worn from decency than ne- 
cessity. They have no furniture, except a cane bedstead or two, and 
some earthen or copper pots; but they have a full allowance of silver 
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ornaments, coral beads, &c., which even the lowest ranks wear to a con- 
siderable value, and which seem to imply that they are not ill off for the 
necessaries of life, when such superfluities are within their reach.’ 

The religion of Bishop Heber did not teach him to view the 
habits and customs of the Hindoos as altogether the effects of a 
on idolatry, and to press forward with a zeal not according to 
cnowledge, to redeem them from their spiritual darkness, as if 
that darkness must certainly produce such misery hereafter, that 
all attention ought to be oe sta from mere temporal interests, 
and fixed only on the wretchedness of their spiritual state. It 
was not thus that Bishop Heber had understood the text that 
the Heathen are a law unto themselves ; or explained the para- 
ble of the talents entrusted to our care. Not hurrying forward to 
a hasty and unsound conversion, he deliberately considered how 
far the institutions and policy of India are capable of such amelio- 
ration, as will encrease their moral and religious influence ; how far 
the progress of education may insensibly overcome the superstitions 
of the Mussleman and Hindoo; and how far the exertion of 
good sense and right feelings on the part of the European 
Christians, may win over the prejudices, and enlighten the igno- 
rance, of the bigoted and superstitious. In a word, Bishop 
Heber took advantage of his toe and station to unite the 
elements of power for a great and holy object, and did not waste 
his energies in skirmishing single-handed with a host of enemies. 
It is a zeal according to knowledge, which has stored these most 
instructive volumes, but in a style so simple and unpretending, 
that we are not immediately led to estimate the importance of 
his remarks on the civil a religious prospects of India. Had 
it pleased God to continue the life of this great man, there is 
evidence, in the justness of his views, in the judicious manner 
with which he enforced them, and in the effect he had already 
produced on those who could have forwarded his benevolent 
designs, that India would have owed to him no common debt of 
gratitude. 

‘ In this work the most important part is to give them a better religion. 
Knowing how strongly I feel on this subject, you will not be surprised 
at my placing it foremost. But even if Christianity were out of the 
question, and if when I had wheeled away the rubbish of the old pagodas, 
I had nothing better than simple Deism to erec’. in their stead, I should 
still feel some of the anxiety which now urges me. It is necessary to 
see idolatry, to be fully sensible of its mischievous effeets on the human 
mind. But of all idolatries which I have ever read or heard of, the re- 
ligion of the Hindoos, in which I have taken some pains to inform my- 
self, really appears to me the worst, both in the degrading notions which 
it gives of the Deity ; in the endless round of its burdensome ceremonies, 
which occupy the time and distract the thoughts, without either instruct- 
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ing or interesting its votaries; in the filthy acts of uncleanness and 
cruelty, not only permitted, but enjoined, and inseparably interwoven 
with those ceremonies; in the system of castes, a system which tends, 
more than any thing else the Devil has yet invented, to destroy the 
feelings of general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths of mankind the 
hopeless slaves of the remainder ; and in the total absence of any popular 
system of morals, or any single lesson which the people at large ever 
hear, to live virtuously and to do good to each other. I do not say, 
indeed, that there are not some scattered lessons of this kind to be found 
in their ancient books ; but those books are neither accessible to the 
people at large, nor are these last permitted to read them; and in general 
all the sins that a Sudra is taught to fear are, killing a cow, offending a 
Brahmin, or neglecting one of the many frivolous rites by which their 
deities are supposed to be conciliated. Accordingly, though the general 
sobriety of the Hindoos (a virtue which they possess in common with 
most inhabitants of warm climates,) affords a very great facility to the 
maintenance of public order and decorum, I really never have met with a 
race of men whose standard of morality is so low, who feel so little ap- 
parent shame on being detected in a falsehood, or so little interest in the 
sufferings of a neighbour, not being of their own caste or family ; whose 
ordinary and familiar conversation is so licentious; or, in the wilder and 
more lawless districts, who shed blood with so little repugnance. The 
good: qualities which there are among them (and thank God there is a 
great deal of good among them still) are, in no instance that I am aware 
of, connected with, or arising out of, their religion, since it is in no in- 
stance to good deeds or virtuous habits of life that the future rewards in 
which they believe are promised. Their bravery, their fidelity to their 
employers, their temperance, and (wherever they are found) their huma- 
nity, and gentleness of disposition, appear to arise exclusively from a 
natural happy temperament, from an honourable pride in their own 
renown, and the renown of their ancestors; and from the goodness of 
God, who seems unwilling that his image should be entirely defaced even 
in the midst of the grossest error. The Mussulmans have a far better 
creed, and though they seldom either like the English, or are liked by 
them, I am inclined to think are, on the whole, a better people. Yet 
even with them, the forms of their worship have a natural tendency to 
make men hypocrites, and the overweening contempt with which they 
are inspired for all the world beside, the degradation of their women by 
the system of polygamy, and the detestable crimes, which, owing to this 
degradation, are almost universal, are such as, even if I had no ulterior 
hope, would make me anxious to attract them to a better or more harm- 
less system. 

‘In this work, thank God, in those parts of India which I have visited, 
a beginning has been made, and a degree of success obtained, at least 
commensurate to the few years during which our Missionaries have 
laboured ; and it is still going on in the best and safest way, as the work 
of private persons alone, and although not forbidden, in no degree en- 
couraged by Government. In the meantime, and as an useful auxiliary 
to the Missionaries, the establishment of elementary schools for the lower 
classes and for females, is going on to a very great extent, and might be 
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carried to any conceivable extent to which our pecuniary means would 
carry us. Nor is there any measure from which I anticipate more speedy 
benefit than the elevation of the rising generation of females to their na- 
tural rank in society, and giving them, (which is all that, in any of our 
schools, we as yet venture to give,) the lessons of general morality ex- 
tracted from the Gospel, without any direct religious instruction. These 
schools, such of them at least as I have any concern with, are carried on 
without any help from Government. Government has, however, been 
very liberal in its grants, both to a Society for National Education, and 
in the institution and support of two Colleges of Hindoo students of riper 
age, the one at Benares, the other at Calcutta. But I do not think any 
of these institutions, in the way after which they are at present conducted, 
likely to do much good. In the elementary schools supported by the 
former, through a very causeless and ridiculous fear of giving offence to 
the natives, they have forbidden the use of the Scriptures or any extracts 
from them, though the moral lessons of the Gospel are read by all 
Hindoos who can get hold of them, without scruple, and with much at- 
tention ; and though their exclusion is tantamout to excluding all moral 
instruction from their schools, the Hindoo sacred writings having nothing 
of the kind, and, if they had, being shut up from the majority of the 
people by the double fence of a dead language, and an actual prohibition 
to read them, as too holy for common eyes or ears. The defects of the 
latter will appear, when [ have told you that the actual state of Hindoo 
and Mussulman literature, mutatis mutandis, very nearly resembles what 
the literature of Europe was before the time of Galileo, Copernicus, and 
Bacon. The Mussulmans take their logic from Aristotle, filtered through 
many successive translations and commentaries; and their metaphysical 
system is professedly derived from Plato, (“ Filatoun.”) The Hindoos 
have systems not very dissimilar from these, though, I am told, of greater 
length, and more intricacy ; but the studies in which they spend most of 
their time, are the acquisition of the Sanscrit, and the endless refine- 
ments of its grammar, prosody, and poetry. Both have the same 
Natural Philosophy, which is also that of Aristotle in Zoology and 
Botany, and Ptolemy in Astronomy, for which the Hindoos have for- 
saken their more ancient notions of the seven seas, the six earths, and 
the flat base of Padalon, supported on the back of a tortoise. By the 
science which they now possess, they are some of them able to foretell - 
an eclipse, or compose an almanac; and many of them derive some little 
pecuniary advantage from pretensions to judicial astrology. In medicine 
and chemistry they are just sufficiently advanced to talk of substances 
being moist, dry, ey &e. in the third or fourth degree; to dissuade 
from letting blood, or physicking, on a Tuesday, or under a particular 
aspect of the heavens, and to be eager in their pursuit of the philosopher’s 
stone, and the elixir of immortality. 

The task of enlightening the studious youth of such a nation would 
seem to be a tolerably straight-forward one. But though, for the college 
in Calcutta, (not Bishop’s College, remember, but the Sanscrit, or 
Hindoo College,) an expensive set of instruments has been sent out, and 
it seems intended that the natural sciences should be studied there, the 
managers of the present institution take care that their boys should have 
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as little time as possible for such pursuits, by requiring from them all, 
without exception, a laborious study of Sanscrit, and all the useless, and 
worse than useless, literature of their ancestors.’ 


‘The difficulties of Mrs. Wilson’s undertaking, and the wonders she 
has brought about, will be better understood when I mention, that two 
years ago, no single native female in Bengal could either write, read, 
or sew, that the notion of teaching them these things, or of sending them 
to schools where they ran the risk of mixing with, and touching those of 
different castes, was, at first, regarded in about the same light as it would 
be in England to send a girl to learn tumbling and rope-dancing at 
Sadler’s Wells, and that even those who were most anxious for the im- 
provement of the natives, and knew most of India, spoke of her as under- 
taking impossibilities. Mrs. Wilson’s first care was to get a pretty good 
knowledge both of Hindoostanee and the vulgar Bengalee;_ her next, to 
circulate her proposals in these languages, urging on parents the advan- 
tages which their daughters would derive from her instructions, as 
servants, mothers, and mistresses of families, promising a strict regard to 
caste, and urging that, whether they became Christians or no, it would 
do them no harm to become acquainted with the European Shaster, and 
the rules of conduct which Europeans professed to follow towards each 
other. She went about a good deal herself among the wealthy native 
families, persuaded some of the leading Gooroos, or religious teachers, 
to honour her school with their presence and inspection, and all now 
goes on smoothly. Rhadacant Deb, one of the wealthiest natives in 
Calcutta, and regarded as the most austere and orthodox of the worshippers 
of the Ganges, bade, some time since, her pupils go on and prosper; 
and added, that “if they practised the Sermon on the Mount as odes they 
repeated it, he would choose all the handmaids for his daughters, and his 
wives, from the English school.” I do not say, nor do I suppose, that 
any large proportion of these children will become Christians. Even if 
they were to offer it now, we should tell them, “ Wait till you are of age, 
and get your father’s leave:” and it is likely that many, on leaving 
school, will leave many of their good impressions behind them. But it 
is certain, that, whether they become Christians or no, they may be 
great gainers by what they learn; and it is probable that some, at least, 
in the present generation, and probably far more among their children, 
will be led to compare our system with their own, and seriously, and in 
a real zeal for their own salvation, to adopt the truth. In the mean 
time, I am assured that the pains now taken have materially increased 
the popularity of the English in Bengal. The peasants cannot help perceiv- 
ing that the persons who mix with them for these purposes, have their 
worldly as well as spiritual interest at heart. The children like the re- 
wards, the clothing, and the praise which they receive; and in districts 
where, I am assured, three years ago, at the sight of an European they 
all ran away screaming to hide themselves, the Clergymen and Mission- 
aries engaged in the superintendence of these little establishments are now 
as well known and as well received as an English pastor in his parish.’ 


Speaking of the danger of children growing up with a mixed 
religion, or rather no religion at all, Bishop Heber remarks : 
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‘They opened my eyes more fully to a danger which had before struck 
me as possible, that some of the boys brought up in our schools might 
grow up accomplished hypocrites, playing the part of Christians with us, 
and with their own people of zealous followers of Brahma, or else that 
they would settle down into a sort of compromise between the two creeds, 
allowing that Christianity was the best for us, but that idolatry was ne- 
cessary and commendable in persons of their own nation. I talked with 
Mr. Frazer and Mr. Morris on this subject in the course of the morning ; 
they answered, that the same danger had been foreseen by Mr. Macleod, 
and that, in consequence of his representations, they had left off teaching 
the boys the Creed and the Ten Commandments, as not desiring to 
expose them too early to a conflict with themselves, their parents, and 
neighbours, but choosing rather that the light should break on them by 
degrees, and when they were better able to bear it. ‘They said, however, 
that they had every reason to think that all the bigger boys, and many 
of the lesser ones, brought up at these schools, learned to despise idolatry 
and the Hindoo faith less by any direct precept, for their teachers never 
name the subject to them, and in the Gospels, which are the only strictly 
religious books read, there are few if any allusions to it, than from the 
disputations of the Mussulman and Hindoo boys among themselves, from 
the comparison which they soon learn to make between the systemrof 
worship which they themselves follow and ours, and above all, from the 
enlargement of mind which general knowledge and the pure morality of 
the Gospel have a tendency to produce. Many, both boys and girls, 
have asked for Baptism, but it has been always thought right to advise 
them to wait till they had their parent’s leave, or were old enough to 
judge for themselves ; and many have, of their own accord, begun daily 
to use the Lord’s Prayer, and to desist from showing any honour to the 
image.’ 

We have not room for the Bishop’s valuable letter to Mr. 
Thornton on the moral prospects of English society in India, 
(see vol. iii. p. 371;) nor for the admirable letter of advice to 
his clergy in Ceylon, in which the most catholic spirit of Christian 
charity is united to great discretion, (see vel ili. page 154.) 
We cannot, however, deny our readers the pleasure of reading 
the following passage : 

‘ Still, I have no right or desire to judge devout and learned divines of 
another national church. If they come to sojourn among us satisfied 
with the commission which they have received, or if they desire our help 
in their efforts to convert the heathen, I gladly meet them as Christians 
and fellow-labourers. I rejoice sincerely that Christ is made known so 
widely through their means. I gladly admit them, (as I should desire 
myself to be admitted in Germany or Holland,) to the communion of our 
Church, and to all that interchange of good will and good offices (as in 
the case of the Missionary societies of our Church,) which is essential to 
our carrying on the Gospel work in concert. But I am not inconsistent 
with these feelings if I think that the difference between us, though it 
should not interrupt our communion, is in itself a misfortune to be re- 
medied. Nor do I feel the less love and reverence for their character 
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and talents, when I earnestly wish them to become in all points like our- 
selves, except those sins of infirmity, of which I am mournfully 
conscious.” 

‘There are many estimable persons who will object to Bishop 
Heber’s character, not only the a alloy of too much human 
feeling, and too great a sympathy with the pursuits and enjoy- 
ments of the world, but also a defect of those distinctive features 
of grace, which they believe to indicate the regenerated. They 
are willing to allow many fair blossoms, and some goodly fruit ; 
but they doubt whether the root of the matter be in the Bishop's 
heart. Their test is, the absence of what they call spiritual 
feelings and spiritual language in his journal and letters. 

The latter objection is of easy solution. We would discern 
the proofs of a religious character in the sentiments, not in the 
style, of a writer.* We know that the former contain the 
= and the truth of religion, and are the more likely to win 
their way to the heart and understanding, if divested of what is, 
after all, but the accident of dress. Much as we admire the 
genuine Christian spirit of many an individual among the 
Quakers, we dislike their dress, not only as a claim to a recog- 
nition of peculiar sanctity in every one that wears it, but as im- 
plying a tacit censure of those who have not adopted the fashion 
of a plain cut; and last, though not least, because right prin- 
ciples are thus betrayed to the ridicule of the world, by being 
associated with what is, at best, a well-meant absurdity. In a 
word, if the spirit of Bishop Heber’s writings is scriptural, they 
are the more fitted to do good, from being cast in the best mould 
of simple and animated composition. 

But it is urged that the matter is not sufficiently spiritual, is ly 
not sufficiently distinctive of an advanced Christian; in a word, 
that we miss not only the manner, but the peculiar feelings of 
the scriptural writers. If we have fairly expressed the force of 
the objection, we trust the objectors will pardon us for having 
used one word, by which we have caused them to answer them- 
selves. In not affecting feelings which were peculiar, if not to 
the apostolical times, certainly to the early periods of Christianity, | 
we consider Bishop Heber to be strictly scriptural; but this | 
may require some farther illustration. ‘The first preachers of 
Christianity rested their claims to belief on signs and miracles ; 





* «Tn general, however, I do not think that the Bengalee servants are more sub- 
missive or respectful to their masters than those of Europe. The habit of appearing 
with bare feet in the house, the manner of addressing their superiors by joining the 
hands as in the attitude of prayer, at first give them such an appearance. But these 
are in fact nothing more than taking off the hat, or bowing, in England ; and the 
person who acts thus, is as likely to speak saucily, or neglect our orders, as any 
English footman or groom.’ 
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to have appealed to any other test, would have been to place 
themselves on a level with uninspired teachers. Now this kind 
of evidence was confined to the early periods of Christianity. 
Every candid enquirer may convince himself, that whereas the 
apostolical miracles are manifestly such as cannot be accounted 
for by referring them to natural agencies, the pretended miracles 
of later times are either deficient in evidence of fact, or the facts 
are referable to natural causes. If this distinction between the 
apostolical times and our own be correct, we are warranted in 
expecting a corresponding difference in the mode of teaching 
adopted by the ministers of religion; otherwise they will place 
themselves in a false position, by assuming a kind of authority 
for which they have no vouchers. By likening their own, or the 
conversions of their followers, to those of the Centurion or St. 
Paul, and arguing from these supposed testimonies to the scrip- 
tural nature of the views, whose truth these conversions are 
supposed to attest, they will always be building ona false foun- 
dation. Now that which is false, whether supported by delusion 
or fraud, is a dangerous outwork to truth: it is a bastion which 
may be stormed, and then turned against the fortress.* The 
oscillation from superstition to a contempt of all religion, is one 
of the fearful consequences of the detection of the pretended 
physical miracles of a popish relic, or of the equally pretended 
moral miracles, by which the fanatic often supposes himself to 
pass from human corruption into divine grace. 

But we are warned of the danger of detracting, on the one 
hand, from a belief of a special providence, and, on the other, 
from a reliance on divine grace: doctrines which approach re- 
——, so near to an expectation of physical and moral mira- 
cles, that ,it is difficult to draw the line of separation. This 
difficulty appears, however, to be in a great measure overcome, 
by observing one great point of distinction between a dispensa- 
tion of miracles and a dispensation of a special Providence. 
The former is an interruption of the course of nature, made 
manifest for the purpose of evidencing the truth of a lesson im- 
mediately connected with it; the latter, if an interruption of the 
course of nature, not being sent in evidence of any lesson im- 
mediately connected with it, is not a manifest interruption. 
The hand-writing on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace was an 
interruption of the course of nature, intended to prove the mis- 
sion of Daniel, and therefore it was manifest. It is conceivable 
that vicious indulgence may sometimes be followed by a loss of 





* Aristotle, with his usual accuracy of observation, has remarked, that the con- 
tempt which such frauds bring upon themselves recoils most destructively on truth. 
Karadpovovuevor, kal 7’ adndes mpoouvapodar. 
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health or reputation, specially occasioned by a divine inter- 
ference; but such an interference not being immediately con- 
nected with the enunciation of a lesson, whose truth it is intended 
to evidence, is not manifest. We see a reason in the first case 
why the miracle was unequivocal ; we do not see any such reason 
in the second. Allowing the storm, to which Mr. Newton re- 
ferred his conversion, to have been an interruption of the course 
of nature, the fact of its being an interruption cannot, as in the 
case of the hand-writing on the wall, be danseianal nor can 
it be shown, that the lesson which he derived from it was pre- 
cisely the lesson it ought to have taught. So far from there 
having been a clear manifestation and a precise lesson, there are 
the strongest reasons for believing, that the event was in that 
regular course of God’s creme by which the moral wants 
of individuals are provided for in the general system; and the 
lesson actually derived was so far from being precisely what the 
incident showld have taught, that it ever remained blended with 
much error in the mind of the pious person to whom we allude. 
The workings of his mind are no more to be compared, in truth 
and precision, to the explanation recorded to have been given by 
Daniel of the writing on the wall, than the storm is to be com- 
pared, as a manifest interruption of the ordinary course of Pro- 
vidence, to that fearful warning. In this, as in other instances 
of similar conversion, we assert, that the individual not only 
cannot safely surrender himself to his feelings, as Belshazzar 
might, to the impression resulting from the prophecy of Daniel, 
but that the exhortation to ‘ prove all things’ is especially neces- 
sary to be remembered, when the feelings and imagination are 
thus excited. 

To return once more to the admirable prelate, whose writings 
have given occasion to these discussions. There is not a trace 
throughout his journal or letters, that he considered his mission 
to have been accredited by an interruption of the moral or phy- 
sical system of divine providence, though he was certainly placed 
in situations in which miraculous feelings and incidents, if ever 
granted in our time, might reasonably have been expected. 
Had he given the rein to his feelings, it would have been easy 
for a man of powerful talent and brilliant imagination to have 
drawn exclamations of ‘ Vox Dei! vox Dei!’ from his hearers. 
It is indeed worthy of remark, that Bishop Heber never speaks 
of those among his hearers who were touched or agitated by his 
mene as having received conversion. Had he believed 

uman corruption to be as entire and deep as some infer it, he 

might have fallen into this kindred error, of relying on such 

feelings as certain evidences of grace. But as there are, in every 
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page of his work, proofs that he considered human nature of a 
lended character of good and evil, so there is an absence of all 
expectation, that it should swddenly be changed by the prayers 
or exhortations of the Christian minister. The phenomena of 
what have been mistaken for conversions, depend on too man 
human feelings, for one acquainted with the workings of the 
mind to dare, even in a single instance, to pronounce the work 
divine, or to feel convinced that it is a complete, final, and effec. 
tual call, from the corruptions of nature to the purity of grace. 
Bishop Heber was also well aware, that many have been elevated 
by false hopes, and many depressed by unfounded fears, till 
they have allowed the realities of life to « eclipsed by the bril- 
liant or dark visions of feeling and imagination. ‘These have 
been too often made the tests of a religious state of mind ; whilst 
a cultivation of those better principles of human nature, which 
tend to an energetic discharge of the duties of life, and a mo- 
derate enjoyment of its pleasures, are neglected or condemned. 
Alas! for the domestic and social happiness, which has thus 
been withered. Alas! for the religious pride, which has pro- 
voked worldly persecution, the censoriousness on one side, and 
the bitterness on the other. Alas! for the charities of life, for 
its kindly feelings and affections, which have been chilled by 
fanaticism, whilst those who have considered their own state 
more spiritual, have separated themselves from worldly ties. 
Not only has domestic happiness often fallen a sacrifice to 
superstition, but some of the most important objects in life have 
been disregarded, whilst the whole attention has been absorbed 
by mistaken feelings. If it is an evil to make men miserable by 
unfounded fears, it is often hardly less mischievous to make 
them happy, or rather to make them fancy themselves happy, 
by unfounded hopes. Conscience may have false opiates, as 
well as false stimulants; and the objects for which this inward 
monitor has been given, may thus be kept out of our sight. ‘To 
take a single striking instance: Who can contemplate the enor- 
mous wickedness, and the wide misery of war, in all its effects, 
on the minds and bodies of the human race, without a deep con- 
viction, founded on the evidences of merciful design, with which 
he is surrounded, that a remedy may be found in the diffusion 
of right principles, and the establishment of useful institutions. 
But this, and other more practicable, are yet too worldly objects 
to arrest the attention of those, whose consciences are altogether 
occupied with the struggle of feelings, which they imagine to 
proceed from human corruption, and from divine grace. How 
often is conscience forced to waste her energies in combating with 
the giants and dragons of superstition; how often does she re- 
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ward her own imaginary exploits with the fairy land of fancy, 
whilst she leaves the great objects of life to the unaided course 
of events. The hands which built the pyramids and the tem- 
ples of Thebes, might have poured the wealth and civilization 
of Egypt and Hindostan on all the coasts of the Mediterranean ; 
but the conscience which demanded sacrifices, pointed not to such 
objects. How different will be the glory of England. She will 
leave no Delhi, no Agra, in the east; but she will leave her 
principles, her arts, and her institutions, among her Indian sub- 


jects. For already the bigotry of contending superstitions is 


giving way before religion which teaches that there is one Father, 
and all men are brethren. Already is the fanaticism which mis- 
takes excited feeling for piety, and mortifications for righteous- 
ness, yielding to faith which requires a reasonable service. 
Aocady are the arts of civilized life, which unite nations in a 
defensive alliance against famine and war, spreading their bless- 
ings. And already institutions, by which the few are restrained 
from tyranny, and the many from rebellion; by which certain 
and speedy justice is administered, and security of person and 
property guaranteed, are becoming duly estimated. Such are 
the blessings which England extends to her Indian subjects. 
But we return to the noblest of her missionaries; and will, ere 
we close this article, glance briefly at a very striking contrast. 
If, indeed, it can be shown to be scriptural, to believe human 
nature a mass of evil, and conversion an entire change of the 
moral principles of our being, then were the fears of Cowper, 
and the confidence of Newton, well founded. Then was the 
humble hope of Bishop Heber; then was the disciplined bene- 
volence of his good feelings, and the diligent beneficence of his 
useful life ;—then was his estimate of the duties to be performed, 
and the aids to be expected ;—then were his active virtue, his 
innocent enjoyment, and his reliance on the mercy of his Judge, 
—dangerous to others, as well as to himself; for the example 
of Bishop Heber’s life has risen like a star on the Christian’s 
voyage, and will either draw many from their true course, or, 
as we are deeply convinced, prove to them an useful, as it is a 


beautiful light. 
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